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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 
1934 


INTRODUCTION 


At a time when economic stress, international suspicion and 

the fear of war are turning men’s minds to the old futile 
trust in national isolation and the blind worship of force, we look 
out on a distressed world to see what the Church is doing. And 
we find that barriers, whether of church or of nationality, are 
getting lower, mutual trust is increasing and a sense of release 
from tension is steadily spreading. This is the simple truth. Far 
more than at any earlier period, men and women of different 
race and outlook are getting together to see how best the work 
of Christ may be carried on. And while much yet waits to be 
achieved, the Church is many miles ahead of political leaders 
on the road towards world co-operation. The following Survey 
will bear this out. 

As in former years, the work of the Roman Catholic Church 
is dealt with in a separate section. Elsewhere reference is to the 
work of the non-Roman churches. 

The editors are grateful to all those, including their 
colleagues, who have provided material and otherwise given 
help in compiling this Survey. 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
JAPAN 


“THE communist peril is over, fascism is the danger to-day,’ 

wrote a resident in Japan in March 1934. There may be 
some doubt about the first statement, judging from the news of 
arrests published from time to time—736 in May, 2000 in June— 
of people suspected of communist activities. As to the second 
statement, Japan is certainly one of the countries attracting the 
uneasy regard of the rest of the world. Japanese policy in Man- 
churia and the claim to stand in a special position in regard to 
- China, as set out in the statement to the press on April 18th, by a 
spokesman of the Foreign Office, show a struggle for power 
between the military and the civilian forces of government. 
There was a belief widely held during 1934 that war involving 
Japan was inevitable. But the belief was modified in the autumn, 
after the settlement of the long-continued bargaining with 
Russia over the transfer of the Chinese Eastern Railway appeared 
to be imminent. And Japan has declared her desire to be on 
peaceful terms with the rest of the world. This is particularly 
true as regards China, seen in the return to the Chinese of 
Shanhaikwan in February, the agreement for through railway 
traffic between Peiping and Mukden, made in June by the estab- 
lishment of the Oriental Travel Bureau (with a Chinese manager 
and a Japanese assistant), and the customs agreement governing 
Japanese imports into China. The enthronement of Pu Yi as 
Emperor of ‘the independent State of Manchukuo’ on March 1st 
may be taken as showing a lack of desire for annexation. But none 
of these things has begun to reconcile China to what is in effect 
the loss of a large part of her territory. 

The policy of Japan in ‘Manchukuo’ has not had entirely 
happy results. The nominally independent State is actually under 
Japanese rule. Banditry has little if at all diminished—many aver 
that it has increased. Although regarded as a source of raw 
material, the country has nevertheless seen a decrease in its 
exports and a large increase in Japanese imports; the opium 
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monopoly established in 1932 ‘to control cultivation and con- 
sumption’ has failed to do either; and the country remains unre- 
cognized as an independent State except by Japan and Salvador. 

Two disasters, of an intensity uncommon in Japan, occurred 
during 1934. In March a great gale, in itself the cause of wide- 
spread havoc, blew down a bath-house chimney in Hakodate, 
starting a fire which raged for hours. Some 23,600 houses were 
destroyed, rendering many thousands homeless; at least 6000 
were killed or injured. Again, in September, a typhoon swept 
over Western Japan and the destruction in the Osaka-Kyoto 
district was great, over 4000 being killed and over 36,000 injured; 
there was an especially distressing mortality among children, 
owing to the wrecking of numerous school buildings. 

SociaL RerorM.—There has been a tightening up of govern- 
ment action with regard to public morals, as the following 
examples will show. In a campaign against corruption nine 
professors in Nagasaki Medical University were arrested for 
receiving bribes from students and selling certificates; several 
primary school principals in Tokyo lost their posts which they 
had virtually bought from the authorities; cinematograph films 
are being more strictly censored. Owing to a gradually changing 
public opinion (due largely to Christian initiative and work), 
many owners of licensed houses of prostitution are in financial 
difficilties. A series of conversations in 1933 between members 
of the Diet and the Brothel Keepers’ Association of Tokyo led 
in March to the Association’s agreeing to change the style of 
their business from geisha houses, where the inmates were 
practically prisoners, to cafés and low-class restaurants, where 
the waitresses would at least be free. Abolitionists regard this as 
the beginning of the crumbling of the system, and are also 
looking hopefully for some restrictive legislation. 

Some ten organizations, including the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association, are co-operating in the endeavour to prohibit the 
sale of alcohol to those under twenty-five years of age. The Bill 
to that effect introduced into the Lower House in 1933 came to 
nothing, but a writer records that ‘the yearly campaign is of 
great value as an educational medium.’ 
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A Child Welfare Act, passed towards the close of 1933, pro- 
tects some thirty thousand children under fourteen years of age. 
No such child may now, for example, take part in public per- 
formances or act as a waitress where alcoholic drink is served. 

Several organizations are working for women’s suffrage. 
Some years ago a Bill granting women local suffrage passed the 
Lower House but was defeated in the Upper. Since then more 
urgent matters have crowded out the question. However, in 1934 
a large meeting convened in Tokyo by six women’s associa- 
tions passed a resolution petitioning the Government to grant 
women’s suffrage. Women, voteless, have yet made their influ- 
ence felt, notably in the fight against municipal corruption in 
Tokyo and against increased taxation. 

In all movements for social reform, leaders are lacking outside 
the ranks of Christians, and there is a noticeable turning to the 
Christian community for help. For some ten years past there 
have been organizations in Tokyo and Osaka of Christian busi- 
ness men whose influence in commercial matters undoubtedly 
has told; each association now numbers about 100 members. The 
Christian movement of factory evangelism (see last Survey) has 
resulted in young men’s and educational associations being 
started in a number of centres. 

THE CuurcH.—Last year’s Survey spoke of the reduction in 
grants and personnel by the missions. The comment in The Japan 
Christian Year Book 1934 is: ‘On the whole Japanese leaders, 
workers and laymen are facing up to the situation in loyal fashion 
and striving to turn necessity into a constructive force’ (p. 52). 
But it is difficult when the needs are great and the resources 
of the people are small. Far less than one per cent (.4) of the 
population is yet Christian and there are three classes still 
largely untouched by the Church: the highest and the lowest 
strata in the rapidly growing industrial urban areas, and the 
student body, for whom the Church is not sufficiently militant 
nor realistic. It has been communism, rather, which has attracted 
youth. 

The Japan Methodist Church has taken steps in two direc- 
tions to meet the need arising from withdrawal of grants. In 
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September 1933 a laymen’s association was founded to help the 
Church financially and otherwise. By the beginning of 1934 the 
membership was upwards of 1000 and a sum of over ¥20,000 
had been promised for church aid. The other step was to provide 
a market in Tokyo to dispose of gifts in kind which members of 
village churches were encouraged to make. If this co-operative 
venture proves successful it may lead to a wider use of the 
co-operative principle for which Dr Kagawa is constantly plead- 
ing, but which has not so far found much favour with the different 
churches; indeed, only thirteen Christian co-operative societies 
appear in the Year Book (op. cit., pp. 121-2), with a total member- 
ship of 13,607. 

The joint committee appointed to explore the possibilities 
of church union, referred to in our last Survey, agreed on a basis 
of union to be sent to the different denominations for considera- 
tion; it recommended that individual interdenominational 
negotiations should be entered into where union seemed a 
possibility, and interdenominational joint meetings should be 
held, such as the Presbyterians and Congregationalists held 
in 1933. 

There was not serious loss of life among the Christians 
through the Hakodate fire, but the community shared in the 
general loss of houses and property entailed by the wrecking of 
two-thirds of the whole city. The churches and parsonages of 
both the Presbyterians and Congregationalists were destroyed; 
the Anglican church escaped the fire but was wrecked by the 
storm—an even worse situation financially, as insurance cannot 
be claimed. The Hakodate Church Federation, together with 
army and naval relief units, the Red Cross, Salvation Army and 
other bodies helped to raise and administer relief. The three 
churches destroyed were all in the same central district of the 
city, and the National Christian Council suggested that in 
rebuilding the churches should be relocated to serve the popula- 
tion better; the suggestion may be adopted. The Church Federa- 
tion of Osaka opened three children’s free dispensaries and 
day nurseries to care for the injured and homeless left by the 
September typhoon. 
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The test of the true life of a Church lies in its evangelistic 
outreach, and here we find heartening reading. In its final two 
years (1933-34), the Kingdom of God movement has concen- 
trated on rural evangelism by the peasant gospel school method, 
training conferences on evangelism, evangelistic meetings in 
schools and in industrial areas (where, as noted above, the Church 
is weakest) and evangelism through literature. It is hoped that 
all these features may be permanently established in the Church 
when the period of the Kingdom of God movement shall have 
passed. A new experiment in the well-known newspaper evangel- 
ism was started in January 1934, namely, printing extracts from 
letters received at the New Life Hall, instead of Christian articles. 
The change resulted in a decided increase in applications for 
further information and spiritual help. The Kingdom of God 
Weekly continues to be the most widely circulated Christian 
paper, and many thousands of copies of the ten-sen edition of 
the New Testament have been sold. There has been a great 
increase in broadcasting Christian matter, especially music. A 
service was broadcast from a large Congregational church in 
Tokyo on Christmas Day, 1933. (All broadcasting is controlled 
by a government censorship.) The Overseas Evangelistic Society 
has continued to grow and keeps in touch with Christian work 
among Japanese in Brazil, the Philippines and Manchuria, 
although it has not yet an appointed overseas worker. 

The Chosen Christian Church, composed of Koreans living 
in Japan and supported wholly by the churches in Korea, in 
February 1934 adopted a constitution and is now an independent 
self-governing Church. In the last six years its membership has 
increased from 367 to about goo, and its Sunday-school pupils 
from 488 to nearly 2500. The significance of the latter figures 
for the future of this Church is apparent. 

The Group movement and the Barthian theology of crisis 
have been introduced into Japan. A writer in the Year Book 
(op. cit.) says of them : 


Whether these will lead to a retreat from the hard facts of life . . . or 
whether they will lead to a deep spiritual and vital social awakening, remains for 
the future to answer (p. 52). 
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An experiment was started in Omi-Hachiman something 
over twenty-five years ago by a single foreigner in founding the 
Omi Mission, This has now grown to a Christian community of 
over two hundred, of four nationalities, earning the support of 
its evangelistic and medical work by architecture and trading. In 
February 1934 the community marked its growth by adopting 
a new name: the Omi Brotherhood (Omi Kyodaisha). 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—The acute sense of being 
misunderstood and misjudged by the rest of the world which 
exists in Japan to-day is as true of the Christian as of the non- 
Christian population and is reflected in the ‘Statement regarding 
the National Emergency,’ published by the National Christian 
Council in its Bulletin for January 1934, having been authorized 
at the annual meeting some weeks earlier. The statement referred 
to the uneasiness existing in Japan to-day and the desire for world 
peace, although Japan had been ‘finally compelled to withdraw 
from the League of Nations.’ It pointed out the twofold duty 
of Christians: to understand the spirit of Japan and guard its 
elements of strength and beauty, and at the same time to promote 
international friendship. The Council went on to propose an 
exchange of fraternal deputations between the Christians of 
Japan and North America. It has not been found possible as yet 
to take action on this proposal. 

The Council has continued closely to co-operate with all the 
activities of the Kingdom of God movement, evangelism, educa- 
tion, rural work and so on. It raised relief funds after the 
Hakodate fire and the southern typhoon, which were adminis- 
tered by the Hakodate and the Osaka Church Federations 
respectively. At the request of the International Missionary 
Council the Council organized a group to make a study of com- 
munism as it exists in Japan, as part of a world study of the 
question. The group was able to forward some useful material 
to the International Missionary Council, from which it appeared 
that as many as thirty communist groups, offshoots of the Japan 
Communistic Party, were in existence early in 1934. 

EpucaTIon.—Educational bodies still have under considera- 
tion. a scheme for implementing the findings of the educational 
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commission of 1931-32. The decrease in grants from missionary 
societies has affected the Christian schools and colleges, several of 
which have instituted campaigns to raise endowment funds, as, 
for example, St Paul’s University and Middle School, Tokyo, 
which celebrated its sixtieth year in 1934. Decreased grants in 
the Christian boys’ middle schools have been accompanied by 
decreased enrolment, a double cause of falling income. In the 
case of the Christian girls’ high schools there has been an 
increased enrolment and a consequent increase in income 
from fees. 

A significant change in a point of view became apparent at a 
meeting of the National Christian Educational Association in 
the autumn of 1933. For nearly ten years the Association has 
been agitating for a change in the government regulation which 
requires a special type of recognition for Christian schools, since 
religious exercises are forbidden in regularly recognized govern- 
ment schools. The question was again up for discussion by the 
Association, but the understanding was arrived at that to be 
classed as special schools was ‘an asset rather than a liability.’ 
The relevant passage from the fapan Christian Year Book 1934 
may be quoted here, on account of the extreme importance of 
the new attitude. 

This marks a very significant change in the thinking of Japanese Christian 
educators. Whereas, heretofore, these educators have been inclined to feel some- 
what disgraced and inferior because of this ‘special class’ position, the new 
attitude is one of pride in a distinction that arises from the fact that our schools 
are religious in character. A regulation which was once viewed as a disability 
which should be removed if possible is now being regarded as a valuable means 
of calling attention to the distinctive character of our schools. This new attitude 
is so important and so very significant that it might almost be said to mark 
the birth of Christian education as a distinctive type of education in Japan 
(PP. 194-5). 


This change of thought is in a line with some remarks of 
representatives of the Ministry of Education and of the Bureau 
of Religions of the Department of Education, both of whom were 
present at the annual meeting, in November 1933, of the National 
Christian Council. The former spoke warmly of the contribution 
Christianity had made to Japan by introducing a new culture, 
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and both stressed the need of developing Christianity within 
the framework of the national spirit. There is cause, indeed, 
for the Government to look to Christian educators for help; 
political internal disquiet and apprehension are making govern- 
ment leaders realize the country’s need for the stabilizing 
influence which sound religion provides, but the non-religious 
character of the government educational system does not produce 
teachers capable of giving Japanese youth the guidance it needs. 
All the churches are laying increasing stress on Sunday-school 
work, and the Methodist National Conference for Sunday School 
Superintendents held a most successful three-day educational 
meeting in January 1934. 

Among the many schools which suffered in the September 
typhoon, three Christian schools were more or less wrecked: 
the (Anglican) Bishop Poole Memorial Girls’ High School, 
the (Congregational) Baikwa Girls’ School and the (Anglican) 
Momoyama Middle School (boys), all in Osaka. 

The School of Japanese Language and Culture has been able 
to extend its work, due to the generous gift of a large house from 
the Friends’ mission. The decrease in missionary language 
students has given opportunity to extend the cultural studies for 
Japanese and senior missionaries. A group of about a dozen 
missionaries and three or four leading Buddhist scholars has 
been arranged, to study modern Buddhism, the first study class 
to be conducted in Japanese. 

Two visits of interest were arranged for the autumn of 1934 
(too late to be reported here). The East China Christian Educa- 
tional Association was to send fourteen or fifteen principals of 
Christian secondary schools, men and women, to study Japanese 
education. Christian, government and Buddhist institutions, 
libraries, museums, and Dr Kagawa’s industrial and rural pro- 
jects were to be visited during a three weeks’ tour. A similar 
deputation, consisting of the principals of a dozen or more 
middle schools, was to come from Manchuria, promoted by 
Christian business laymen in Mukden. 

Among the educational events of the year must be noted the 
jubilee in the autumn of 1934 of the Toyo Eiwa Jo Gakko, a 
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girls’ school founded by the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
(then) Methodist Church of Canada in 1884. 

RuraL Work.—As in other countries, the welfare of the 
rural communities has begun to engage the serious thought of the 
Church. We find schemes ranging from that of the Anglican 
Church for sending volunteer theological students in the spring 
holiday to live a few days in the families of rural enquirers to 
the carefully drawn up plans of the National Christian Council 
to establish a demonstration centre as a co-operative enter- 
prise. The Council has given an effective leadership in rural 
work; its rural secretary’s first year of work terminated in March 
1934, and had proved so valuable that the appointment was con- 
firmed for a further period—an arrangement, it may be said, 
made possible only by a voluntary and considerable reduction in 
salary. The rural committee of the National Christian Council 
has planned a text-book for leaders and advanced students of 
rural gospel schools to be published in the autumn of 1934, and 
it will probably be available before this Survey appears. 

MepicaL Work.—The chief event in the medical life of 
Japan in 1934 was the fifteenth session of the International 
Red Cross Association which met in Tokyo in October. St 
Luke’s international medical centre in Tokyo has continued to 
develop and extend its work. 

Dr R. B. Teusler, who went out to Japan under the mission of 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church in 1g00 and built up 
the work at St Luke’s from the beginning, died in Tokyo in August. 

LITERATURE.—Reference must be made to the opening of 
the new buildings of the Christian Literature Society and the 
American Bible Society on adjoining sites in the leading business 
area of Tokyo, at the close of the year 1933. The work of both 
throughout 1934 was greatly facilitated. 

One who knows Japan well writes: ‘On the whole, the spiritual 
outlook in Japan to-day seems brighter.’ The quiet, day-by-day, 
faithful and patient work, which as a correspondent points out 
is the truly essential work, out of which the Church grows, 
cannot be recorded in a Survey of this nature otherwise than by 
saying that it lies behind every advance, is the strength of every 
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new gain and the foundation without which there would be 
no lasting building. This must be said here, as we close this first 


section of the Survey, and it is abundantly true of Japan as of the 
countries successively reviewed. 


FORMOSA 


An agreement has at last been reached with regard to the 
Tainan middle school in connexion with the English Presbyterian 
mission. On the basis of the statement of the Education Depart- 
ment of Government (that ceremonial attendance at Shinto 
shrines has no religious significance) and on the understanding 
that compliance in this respect will in no way impair the school’s 
liberty as a Christian school, the authorities of the school, with 
the concurrence of the mission board in London, have consented 
to such attendance. Agreement has also been reached as to the 
use of the Japanese language in school teaching, and in future 
the school will have a Japanese principal. 

The indigenous Christian youth organizations referred to 
in our last Survey have increased, particularly in southern 
Formosa where most successful conferences of young people 
have been held. The Presbytery of Northern Formosa has 
appointed a committee to study the question of youth in relation 
to the Church. A Christian youth movement of wider scope is 
developing out of some of the existing groups. 

A marked feature of the present situation is the existence of 
excellent opportunities for evangelistic work. Two problems still 
face the Christian movement in Formosa: First, how to reach 
the Japanese, chiefly of the official classes, who form five per 
cent of the population and live somewhat aloof from the indi- 
genous Formosans, so that the Church which has grown up 
among the latter is not in a favourable position to work 
effectively among the Japanese. Secondly, how to reach the 
aboriginal hill tribes. 

The Happy Mount Leprosy Colony at Rakusanen, near 
Taihoku, the first of its kind in Formosa, was opened in March 
1934. The colony is under a board of managers of Japanese and 
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Formosan Christians, and foreign missionaries; the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada supports missionaries in the colony. The 
Mission to Lepers (through its Canadian branch) and the 
American Mission to Lepers give grants. 


KorEA 


A double event in the life of the Church has marked 1934, 
namely, the centenaries of the advent of the first Protestant 
American missionaries in 1834. In June 1834 the superintendent 
of the Japan Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church visited 
Korea with a view to starting a mission which was later carried 
into effect. In the meanwhile a medical missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church (North) arrived in Korea and started work. A 
certain friendly rivalry as to which mission can rightly claim 
seniority does not impair the joy at seeing to what the 
Churches founded by them have grown during a century of 
work; both are self-governing and self-supporting, with up- 
wards of 122,000 communicants and over 255,000 children in 
the Sunday schools. Celebrations were held in both Churches 
during the summer. 

The Salvation Army has also celebrated the anniversary 
of its work in Korea, the twenty-fifth, in several centres in 
February. Its work has been principally that of preventive 
work among boys and girls, and helping women by an industrial 
home. 

The Anglican Church (S.P.G.) has been able to expand its 
work by building new chapels and prayer-rooms in a number of 
districts. The village leaders spoken of in the last Survey are 
reported to be doing excellent work, and with the re-opening of 
the theological college at Chemulpo it was hoped to ordain as 
priests the five Koreans ordained as deacons the previous year, 
thus making further extension possible. 

An interest in rural education is rapidly developing and 
government agricultural schools are multiplying on all sides. In 
reference to the new farm school opened at Kumasan by the 
Australian Presbyterian mission, the principal writes: ‘An agri- 
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cultural revolution is coming,’ ‘nearly every government school, 
either primary or secondary, has a thriving agricultural depart- 
ment.’ An increasing number of students are to be found in the 
agricultural department of the Union Christian College in 
Pyengyang. During the winter of 1933-34 the second session of 
a rural school for men, carried on by the Y.M.C.A., was held at 
the folk-school at Sinchon, near Seoul. It lasted three months 
and was followed by a similar two-months’ school for women, 
under the auspices of the Y.W.C.A. 

The Paiwha Academy, a girls’ school in Seoul of the 
Methodist Episcopal (South) mission, has completed the year 
in which entrance examinations were cancelled, applicants 
being admitted on their primary school records in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. The new step, when it was first pro- 
posed, met with criticism, but the faculty is convinced that the 
elimination of cramming to pass an entrance examination is all 
to the good. The Pyengyang Union Christian College has started 
a department of home economics, which will for the first time 
admit women to classes in this college. 

A history of its work in Korea has been published at Seoul 
in English by the American Presbyterian mission (PN), to cele- 
brate its fifty years of work, and the American Methodist mission 
has carried through the great task of translating into Korean the 
one-volume Abingdon Bible Commentary. Bible study has 
received a great stimulus from the attention focused on it 
by the three-year forward movement referred to in the last 
Survey. 

Youth movements, especially the Christian Endeavour move- 
ment, show increased membership. The Seoul branch of the 
Korean Y.W.C.A.—which is entirely indigenous, never having 
had a foreign secretary—was able to put up new buildings 
during 1934. 

The rebuilding and extension of the Fusan Leper Home, 
carried out by the inmates themselves, under supervision, was 
opened in February 1934, and marks the completion of twenty- 
five successful years of work in that place by the Mission to 
Lepers. 
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CHINA 


A’ in Japan, political and international questions have played 

a large part in China during the last year. China’s heart is 
still sore over Japanese action in Manchuria; the new State is not 
recognized; the negotiations between Russia and Japan over the 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway have called out protest from 
China which claims a half-interest in the railway. For a while 
postal transmissions through Manchuria to and from China were 
disallowed by the Chinese Government and there was no through 
railway service between Peiping and Mukden. Through postal 
service was, however, restored in May and the through railway 
service in June (see p. 4). The latter arrangement, however, is 
not all to the good, as it is making still more easy the smuggling 
of opium, and more particularly heroin, into China. 

Leaders of the Chinese Government have been forced to 
realize by the continual pressure of the Japanese Foreign Office 
that, for the time being at any rate, there is practically no room 
for a middle-road policy. Either they have to demonstrate with 
substantial guarantees that they will accept Japanese co-opera- 
tion, or they must face the gravest developments in North China. 
Hence a ‘temporizing policy,’ as its opponents describe it. But 
there is reason to suppose that the nationalist leaders are using 
every effort to strengthen their military position—a policy 
approved by the opposition. The parallel track to the Siberian 
railway is now completed as far as Irkutsk; and large sums have 
been voted by the Central Economic Council for the develop- 
ment of the North-West. A difficult position has been growing 
in Shanghai on account of the erection of large fort-like barracks 
by the Japanese, in place of the temporary barracks agreed upon 
in the Washington Conference by all the Powers for their 
respective defence troops. 

The endeavour to set up an independent government in 
Fukien, by certain groups in the south (with the aid of the 19th 
Route Army which figured so bravely in the Shanghai fighting 
of 1932) was shortlived; the new government was proclaimed 
in Foochow on November 2oth, 1933, but before the end of 
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January 1934 the 19th Army troops had surrendered and Foochow 
was occupied by government troops. But, as always, in quelling 
the revolt injury and loss were inevitably inflicted on many 
innocent people, and letters from missionaries in Changchow 
and Foochow about Christmas-time 1933 told of a frightened 
civilian population under a bombardment from the air, even 
though it was carefully directed at military objectives only. 

More difficult operations were those directed against the 
communist forces in south-central China. Some idea of what 
communist occupation meant can be gathered from an area of 
six counties in Hupeh, where 335,000 were massacred and 
527,000 houses were burnt. One after another strongholds of 
communists in south-east Kiangsi and west Fukien have been 
cleared, and a reconstruction policy has immediately been put 
into practice—roads planned, schools opened, agricultural experi- 
ment stations established. No wiser plan could have been devised, 
from every point of view, to prevent the reclaimed areas relapsing 
to communism. Szechwan also has been to some degree cleared 
of communist troops, but success has not been uniform. In 
February the women missionaries of the China Inland Mission 
were able to return to Paoning,! and found all the mission build- 
ings in the town safe and whole—a great contrast to Suanhan and 
Suiting, where the mission buildings were ransacked and wrecked. 
Three members of the China Inland Mission were captured by 
communists in October at Kiuchow (Kweichow); one was later 
released, but as we go to press two are still in captivity, although 
communist forces are being rapidly broken up. 

By the close of 1933 Chinese authority had been largely 
re-established in northern Sinkiang, but in the south, round 
about Kashgar, irregular fighting has continued. Early in 1934 
an independent Moslem régime was established with its capital 
at Kashgar. A key to the situation in this outlying part of 
China may be found in a statement in Foreign Policy Reports 
(New York) for April 25th, 1934, to the effect that there exists 
‘a persistent urge, shared by every ambitious Moslem general, 
toward the creation of a unified Moslem State in western China.’ 


1 Later evacuated again owing to a return of communist forces. 
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The Government has not, however, been concerned mainly 
with suppressive actions. Among developments of interest 
during 1934 is the New Life movement launched by President 
Chiang Kai-shek in Nanchang (Kiangsi) in March, supported 
by the Government and taken up with considerable enthusiasm 
in some quarters. The movement is intended to promote a 
simple, even ascetic, mode of life, inculcated by a number 
of rules for personal habits and behaviour. Closely related to 
this movement is a revival of respect for Confucian teaching. 
The sage’s birthday was officially celebrated in a number of 
Confucian temples in 1934. 

Of much greater significance was the publication on March 
Ist of the latest draft of the permanent Constitution of the 
Republic,! offered for criticism before the final revision is 
presented for adoption by the National People’s Convention 
called for March 1935. At that convention it is hoped that 
Sun Yat-sen’s ‘second period,’ that of political tutelage, will give 
way to the final stage of real democracy. All land, mines and 
natural forces are to belong to the nation; there is to be free 
education for all children, and the enfranchisement of all over 
the age of twenty years. Part 11, Article 15, runs: ‘All persons 
shall have freedom of religious belief: such freedom shall not be 
restricted except in accordance with law.’ There is nothing in the 
draft to define ‘freedom of religious belief,’ or to show whether 
it includes freedom to teach Christian truth in Christian schools. 

Among developments during the year may be mentioned the 
introduction in February of the metric system of weights and 
measures, to be used throughout China; and the opening by the 
Eurasia Aviation Corporation in May of a bi-weekly air line from 
Peiping to Canton, via Taiyuan, Loyang, Hankow and Changsha. 
Observers have noticed a trend in the direction of Chinese and 
away from western custom in the larger cities. A missionary re- 
turning to China after two years’ absence writes of Shanghai: 
“The city seemed much more Chinese than ever before.’ 


1 The draft contains 160 Articles, and may be read in Chinese Affairs (5 Mao Tan 
Street, Nanking) for March 15th, 1934. A good summary was published in The Missionary 
Review of the World for July-August 1934. 
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THE CHuRCH.—China looks forward politically to becoming 
shortly a democratic and unified State. What place will the 
Church have in that State? That it may have and hold a worthy 
place is the desire and prayer of all; and to that end several things 
appear necessary. It should be definitely a Chinese Church with 
an adequate ministry; it should be able to present a united front; 
above all, it must be a Church with an evangel, a missionary 
Church reaching out to the millions. Bearing these points in 
mind we turn to the record of 1934. 

The missionary societies in the West have been unable for 
the last year or two to send either missionary personnel or funds 
to China on the scale of earlier years. (One sending board is 
only providing about forty per cent of what it sent ten years ago; 
the effective giving of another is actually reduced to ten per cent 
of its former amount.) This constitutes a challenge which the 
Chinese Christians have accepted. As various sections of the 
Church hold their periodical meetings, increase in self-support 
is reported. At the quadrennial session in Nanking in April of 
the Eastern Asia Central Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the chairmanship of two Chinese bishops, only 
nine missionaries were present among thirty-three Chinese. 
When missionaries of the China Inland Mission were able in 
February to return to Suanhan (Szechwan) after the communist 
occupation, it was to find that at least fourteen church members 
and enquirers had been murdered and about the same number 
had been carried off. There was also heavy loss to property. 
But their comment was that the Church had stood the test. 
Surely a recent writer was correct in saying: 


Difficult conditions are no deterrent to the Chinese, and they are responding 
nobly to the call that comes for increased self-support of church and school 
owing to the reductions in missionary personnel and finance. 


The Church of Christ in China can now claim the allegiance 
of well over one-third of all (non-Roman) Chinese Christians 
and of over one-half of all (non-Roman) Chinese clergy and 
ministers. During 1934 this Church appointed as its Secretary 
Dr Cheng Ching-yi, who had been its first moderator, and moved 
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its headquarters to Peiping. The strong forward programme of 
this Church—its work among young people, its tackling of the 
problem of illiteracy, its development of community service 
and its facing the difficulties of training for the ministry—is 
calculated to give it an influential place in the life of the 
nation. It also demonstrates, as far as it goes, that the Church 
is not the individualistic, disruptive force which in many 
nationalist quarters it has been charged with being. It is a 
useful example of a nation-wide community which has achieved 
effective unity. 

The possibilities of closer co-operation between different 
churches and missions (the first step towards ultimate church 
union) are being examined by a number of bodies. A conference 
was held in Canton in March to consider co-operation in the 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi area. The conference, however, was 
concerned rather with possible new co-operative enterprises—for 
which funds are not at present forthcoming—than with co- 
operation in existing work, and its usefulness was to that extent 
somewhat limited. The three American boards with work in 
Szechwan are discussing plans for co-operation in that province, 
and have invited the two British boards which also have work 
there to join in their discussions. Also, the three boards (two 
British, one American) which work in the Amoy district are 
exploring possibilities for closer co-operation. At the Eastern 
Asia Central Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(referred to above) the question of church union was discussed 
and remitted to a commission for study and report to the next 
conference in 1938. 

There exists a willingness on the part of boards in the sending 
countries to support the movement towards closer co-operation. 
Indeed, in the case of the Amoy conversations, the board of the 
American Reformed Church took the initiative in recommending 
its missionaries to take part in a larger measure of co-operation 
in the area. While, therefore, the much-to-be-desired united 
front is still far off, there is a movement towards it. 

The events of the year throw light on the third point enumer- 
ated as a desideratum of the Church in the life of China: it has a 
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Gospel and is preaching it. This can be shown from a number of 
illustrations. At the eighth General Synod of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican) which met at Wuhu in April, the 
Rev. Shen Tzu-kao of Nanking was elected the first full diocesan 
bishop of this Church, to be in charge of the missionary diocese of 
Shensi, a ‘home mission’ supported by the other eleven dioceses. 
The women of the Church undertook the support of a woman 
worker in the same diocese. Another appointment was that of 
the first Chinese missionary to Mongolia under the Chinese Home 
Missionary Society. The China Inland Mission reports a revival 
in the Church in Kansu, as the result of the work of two Chinese 
evangelists. The missionaries in Manchuria (Irish and Scottish 
missions) report a marked movement towards Christianity in 
that province, especially among young people. They say the 
situation is comparable to what it was in Korea after the Japanese 
occupation, when there was a turning towards the Church to find 
something worth living for. A Christian broadcasting company 
formed in Shanghai is daily broadcasting the Christian message, 
which can be heard as far away as Szechwan. 

And so one might continue. But it is not only a case of reach- 
ing out to those far away; the Church is bringing the Gospel to 
those close at hand: such as the group of Chinese and foreign 
Christians who have for about a year been paying regular weekly 
visits to the military hospitals in Nanchang (Kiangsi), holding 
services, having individual talks and distributing pocket Testa- 
ments. The Clark Bands, too, in various parts of China have 
been pursuing their work and having much quiet success. But 
undoubtedly a great factor in the life and work of the Church 
has been the Five-Year movement, referred to in each Survey 
since it started at the beginning of 1930. To a discouraged Church 
it brought new vision and courage and life; it has united for 
evangelism bodies which have as a rule stood outside co-opera- 
tive work. It has shown the Church the task and opportunities 
lying ready to hand in rural evangelism and education, in Chris- 
tianizing home life and social relationships. More than one 
church has incorporated the President’s New Life movement 
into its own life and work. Conferences held during 1934 in 
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Kwantung, Szechwan, Hunan and Kiangsi in connexion with 
the Five-Year movement re-created a spirit of responsibility 
towards non-Christians and large use was made of evangelistic 
tracts. The five years contemplated when the movement was 
inaugurated came to an end with the close of 1934. An ad interim 
committee of the National Christian Council is considering what 
should be its future, as many of its features are too valuable to 
be allowed to drop. 

The press is an unconscious witness to the opportunity 
before the Church in China to-day. The J Shih Pao (Tientsin), 
in the issue for November 17th, 1933, deplored the lack of any 
religion to give a lead to the national spirit: 


We have no definite standards of good and bad; every one has his own ideas, 
or rather has no ideas at all. Theories are launched and debated, but they have 
no central ideal to serve as a rallying-point. We are like a ship at sea on a dark 
and stormy night without a compass. We have no guiding principle. We have 
nothing on which to build up a nation. . . . Four or five years ago the Kuo Min 
Tang took the ‘Three Principles’ as their standard, and this might have served 
the people for a bible; but to-day the Tang itself has destroyed the book and put 
into practice few of the principles it preached.? 


Another paper, the Ta Kung Po, in the issue for December 2gth, 
1933, expressed a sense of the same need: 


The main reason for the failure to unify the country is that during the last 
twenty years the able and zealous men who have directed political movements 
have never been able to find a creed to which the public could subscribe; and 
such a creed is necessary to every country. 


The Church has its difficulties and weaknesses. A number of 
emotional revivalist movements are in existence—e.g. the 
‘tongues’ movement in Shantung and elsewhere—which are a 
source of perplexity. There is also a gap which is said to be 
widening between the Church and the younger educated groups 
graduating from school and college. This is partly due to the fact 
that much of the religious life in the schools and colleges is 
centred in the institution and not linked up with the Church. 
This is less true of girls’ than of boys’ educational centres, but 


1 Translation service of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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is a matter demanding the attention of those in charge of religious 
education among young people. Other perplexing problems are 
the readjustments necessary to the reduction of personnel and 
funds from abroad, and the place in the increasingly Chinese 
Church of foreign workers. A helpful paper on the latter subject 
was written for the October number (1934) of this Review. A 
recent observer says that one of the greatest needs of the Chinese 
Church to-day is more spiritual fellowship with the older 
Churches through the missionaries. 

As the Church grows the question of training the ministry 
becomes of increasing importance. The rift referred to above 
between the Church and the younger educated Chinese is not 
entirely the fault of the young. Some difficulty is being experi- 
enced in maintaining the existing number of seminaries, and 
a recent generous bequest for theological education in China has 
led to the suggestion that a strong union theological seminary 
should be established in North China where the need is greatest. 
Services were held in Hong Kong in August, in memory of 
Robert Morrison, who died on August rst, 1834, at Canton. 

THe NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—The appointment of 
Dr Cheng Ching-yi to the secretaryship of the Church of Christ 
in China has involved his relinquishing the general secretaryship 
of the National Christian Council, which he was instrumental in 
bringing into being and which he had guided and inspired 
throughout its life. The sense of loss is great and the Council has 
not yet been able to appoint a successor. The reorganization of 
the secretarial staff of the Council is under consideration. 

The Council has been closely connected with the rural, 
evangelistic and educational work of the churches. It was able to 
assist the National Economic Council in the rural reconstruction 
project in Kiangsi by lending the services for some months of its 
own rural secretary, Mr Chang Fu-liang. The Council has also 
been giving attention to the question of the training given in 
China to missionaries, in view of the change in their status and 
work. A report, to be presented to the November meeting of 
the Council, will appear too late for comment in this Survey. 
The Council has also reappointed a former committee to study 
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the question of the use of narcotics in view of the serious growth 
of the use of opium and other deleterious drugs in some parts of 
China, especially in Manchuria where it is constituting a grave 
menace, and in Yunnan where a large proportion of the popula- 
tion are opium smokers. 

The Council prepared and published in its Bulletin for 
May 25th, 1934, a comprehensive and most valuable table of 
statistics of ‘Protestant Churches and Missions in China,’ correct 
to December 31st, 1932. 

EpucaTION.—The movement towards closer correlation of 
Christian higher education in China goes slowly. At the meeting 
of the Council of Higher Education (one of the departments of 
the China Christian Educational Association) in January in 
Shanghai it was found that the way has gradually been opening 
for greater uniformity in the work of the first two college years, 
which will facilitate the transfer of students from one college to 
another. This meeting followed a general meeting of the Associa- 
tion with representatives of Churches and missions, at which the 
work for the past two years was reviewed and a new constitution 
was adopted. Perhaps the most important session of this meeting 
was that at which the situation in secondary schools was con- 
sidered. These schools, since grants from abroad have decreased, 
are largely dependent on fees. The result has been not only over- 
crowding, but a decrease in the proportion of Christian students, 
which, taken together with the decrease in the number of mis- 
sionary teachers,! has led to an appreciable loss in the Christian 
tone of a number of schools—and consequently in the proportion 
of Christians going on to the Christian universities and colleges. 
The situation was felt to be serious, and led to the calling of a 
conference at Shanghai, in April, of various bodies engaged or 
interested in Christian education in middle schools. The con- 
ference considered various activities—clubs, social work and so 
on—influencing schoolboys and girls, besides the usual school 
curricula. The outcome was the formation of a Council on 
Secondary Education, as a department of the China Christian 


1 An enquiry has shown that the Christians on the teaching staff of Christian colleges 
average 75 per cent; the highest percentage is 91, the lowest is only 49. 
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Educational Association, to study and carry out, in co-operation 
with the National Council of Christian Religious Education, 
practical projects for Christian work among middle-school boys 
and girls. 

The visit to Japan of two groups of Chinese Christian 
educationists was noted above (see p. 11). 

A joint meeting was held in Oxford in June of the (British) 
United Committee for Christian Universities of China and the 
(North American) Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China, together with a number of Chinese educationists. Both 
the United Committee and the Associated Boards have planned 
forward movements to develop their work and influence on 
behalf of Chinese education. The correlated programme sub- 
mitted by the Council of Higher Education in China was accepted 
as a whole. During the Oxford meeting the board of governors 
of Cheeloo University, Tsinan, met. It was announced that funds 
were available from America to provide a new hospital, news 
which was the more welcome as the Rockefeller Foundation had 
announced that its former annual grant to the medical school 
would cease in 1935, and the wing of the new hospital will pro- 
vide for paying patients. 

During the Oxford meeting the board of governors of the 
West China Union University, Chengtu, also met, when the 
sum of £2000 was presented as an endowment for the university, 
having been collected as a memorial by friends of the late 
Dr H. T. Hodgkin. 

The Board for the Administration of the British Boxer 
Indemnity Refund has made extensive grants, chiefly for govern- 
ment educational institutions, but two mission institutions 
received grants: Yenching University, for technical research and 
training, and Mukden Medical College. 

MepicaL Work.—There has been recently in the minds of 
some people a regret that co-operative thinking and planning 
on the development and future of Christian medical work in 
China has not kept pace with the co-operative thought given to 
Christian education. The matter came up for discussion at a 
meeting of the Council of Medical Missions in Nanking in April. 
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It was recognized that there is a considerable degree of medical 
overlapping in some of the larger cities, that the surrounding 
rural districts are not being sufficiently reached, that many 
mission hospitals are either inadequately staffed or are finding 
adequate staffing increasingly difficult. It was agreed that a 
survey of the work of the mission hospitals should be made and 
a statement drawn up to guide the Council in considering the 
future of medical missionary work as a whole. 

A notice was issued in April by the National Health Adminis- 
tration for the guidance of foreign practitioners. A licence to 
practise from the National Health Administration as well as a 
registration paper from the local authorities is required; the 
diploma and licence to practise in his own country must be 
certified by the consul of the applicant and there is to be a limita- 
tion of licences granted to foreigners, calculated on the basis of 
the population in the area where any such foreigner proposes to 
practise. 

A temporary dislocation of work was experienced in the 
English Presbyterian Mission hospital at Chuanchow during the 
Fukien revolt and its suppression. Nervous patients, fearing 
bombardment, left the wards. The foreign staff was ordered to 
Amoy by the consul in the middle of January, but on their return 
at the end of the month found the Chinese staff carrying on 
admirably and the hospital filled with wounded soldiers of 
both sides. 

The medical college and hospital of the Church of Scotland 
in Mukden have suffered from severe financial difficulties, but 
it is hoped that a recent bequest to the Church for medical 
missions in China will ease the situation, as well as a substantial 
grant from the British Boxer Indemnity Refund. The Hankow 
United School of Nursing has been able to complete and open 
new nurses’ quarters. 

We cannot close this section without mention of the murder 
in June of Dr J. H. Ingram of the American Board, who had 
spent forty-five of his seventy-five years in medical missionary 
work in China. He was staying in the Western Hills, near Peking, 
and died defending his wife and some young children from 
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armed robbers who entered the house. Mention must also be 
made of the death in Edinburgh of Dr David Duncan Main, a 
medical missionary of the Church Missionary Society from 
1881 to 1926 in Hangchow. 

RuraL Work.—The chief piece of rural work in which the 
Church and missions are concerned is what is known as the 
Kiangsi project. The Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union 
was founded in 1933, largely at the instance of President Chiang 
Kai-shek, to undertake rural reconstruction in south-eastern 
Kiangsi after the communist armies had been ejected. The board 
for the administration of the British Boxer Indemnity Refund 
voted the sum of $400,000 for five years to the educational work 
of the reconstruction scheme. The American Board and the 
North Fukien Synod of the Church of Christ in China agreed to 
release a missionary of the Board, the Rev. G. W. Shepherd, to 
become director of the work, and as mentioned above (p. 23) 
the National Christian Council lent its rural secretary. Other 
co-operating bodies are the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. A good start has been made. 
Among other recent projects is the Cheeloo Village Service 
Centre at Lungshan, near Tsinan, where a bi-weekly dispensary, 
a bath-house, co-operative societies, a demonstration farm, 
village schools, women’s classes and so forth have been 
established. 

Beginning with the autumn session in 1933, Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary started a course combining theological and 
rural training, by which one year out of a four years’ course may 
be spent at the rural leaders’ training school of the University of 
Nanking. 

The proposal to start a farmers’ Christian periodical, broached 
in 1929, materialized during 1934, with the launching of The 
Christian Farmer (Tien Gia Ban Yueh Bao) under the editorship 
of Mr T. H. Sun, a secretary of the National Christian Council. 
The paper appears fortnightly and the subscription is only 
40 cents per annum. Expenses for three years have been guaran- 
teed jointly by the China Council of the American Presbyterian 
Mission and the Literature Promotion Fund. 
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The set of much missionary work in China to-day is defin- 
itely towards the rural areas. Some people fear a danger exists 
of caring for man’s body more than for his soul, and point to 
another fact, namely, that when missionary personnel and grants 
decrease, ‘district work’—the inconspicuous but inestimable 
work of the evangelistic and pastoral missionary—is apt to be 
the first to suffer. 

LITERATURE.—The publication of The Christian Farmer has 
just been referred to. It is recognized everywhere in the world 
to-day that co-operation in producing Christian literature is the 
only possible means of meeting the need for it. A number of new 
ventures in co-operation are now under consideration in China, 
where it is recognized that a great opportunity exists. The 
Literature Promotion Fund, founded in 1933 (see last year’s 
Survey), is financing a number of projects most of which are new, 
among them one which the Y.M.C.A. has been planning for 
some years, and with this financial aid has now been able to 
launch, namely, the production of a series of small ‘tracts for 
the times.’ These small books are all written or translated by 
Chinese and treat living questions from the Christian point of 
view; they are selling well. 


It is impossible to foresee in what direction China will move 
in the next few years. One thing certain is that if Chinese Chris- 
tians are to influence the life of their country, they need all the 
help, sympathy and encouragement which the older Churches 
can give. 





SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


‘THE main event of 1934 among the Christians of SIAM was 

the founding of the Church of Christ in Siam, in April, 
by the union of the Siamese Presbyterian, the Chinese Presby- 
terian and the Chinese Baptist Churches. The general assembly 
was organized and the draft constitution of the new Church 
was drawn up by forty commissioners meeting in Bangkok 
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under the presidency of the Rev. Pluang Suddhikam, who was 
elected the first moderator. The church order is Presbyterian, 
but differing forms of baptism are recognized. 

The ancient custom of observing rogation tide as a season 
for petition and thanksgiving for good crops is being revived 
in several countries. Sunday,- May 27th, was observed in 
Petchaburi, as ‘rural life Sunday’ with a special form of 
service. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel reports the 
completion and dedication of a much-needed new church in 
Bangkok. 

NETHERLANDS INpDiES.—The formation of independent native 
Churches mentioned in the last Survey is going on steadily. 
Three such Churches already existed: the Batak Church in 
Sumatra (1925), the East Java Church (1931) and the Central 
Java Church. To these have been added in 1934 the West Java 
and the Minahassa Churches; a sixth, the Moluccas Church, 
is in process of organization.1 A cheering sign about them is 
that in spite of the economic depression felt everywhere there 
is a growing sense of responsibility and a readiness to make 
sacrifices; for instance, the Batak Church has missions in 
Sumatra and some of the other islands and the East Java Church 
has started missionary work in the Tengger mountains of Java 
and on the island of Bali.2 Perhaps it may also be considered 
a sign of vigorous life that in some of the Churches are found 
strong dissensions, as in Sumatra and Minahassa. There are 
also difficulties arising from competing missions, from Islam 
and from a syncretizing tendency. 

In Java, a higher theological school has been founded at 
Buitenzorg for training Indonese clergy, and a union school 
at Solo (or Surakarta) for training native teachers. The Nether- 
lands Missionary Society has sent out its first woman missionary, 
for work among women and girls in the East Java Church, 
supported by the Women’s Missionary Union of the Nether- 


1 See also review by Dr Slotemaker de Bruine, pp. 133-4. 
2 An enlightening article on the subject of missions in Bali appeared in this Review 
for April 1934. 
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lands (which has for some years been working and praying to 
this end). Difficulties exist in both educational and medical 
missionary work owing to a decrease in government grants, 
but medical work has grown. 

In 1834 two American Board missionaries, Pastors Lyman 
and Munson, landed on Sumatra and started up country to 
found a mission among the Bataks, but were murdered on 
arrival at their destination. A centenary memorial service was 
held at their graves near Taroetong on June 28th, attended by 
representatives of several denominations. 

BornEOo.—In last year’s Survey mention was made of the 
possibility that the Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield 
might co-operate in the work the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel is doing in Sarawak. The Community has now 
undertaken to maintain four priests of its order, for an experi- 
mental period of three years, to train catechists and ordinands 
at Kuching, and to supervise all the work centred in the 
cathedral there. There are openings for a great advance in the 
diocese of Labuan and Sarawak, among both Chinese and 
Dyaks. Many among the Chinese, especially, are well fitted for 
training for the ministry, which the new arrangement will now 
facilitate. The improvement in transport and communications 
made possible for the first time in 1934 the gathering of all the 
priests of the diocese for a week of retreat and conference. 

The Basel mission again reports a large increase in church 
membership in Borneo, the fruit of a century of faithful work. 

Straits SETTLEMENTS.—As a result of the attendance of 
some Chinese and Indian students from Singapore at the 
World’s Student Christian Federation conference in Java in 
1933, a group of Christian students and senior friends has 
been formed to work among students in Singapore. Through 
the generosity of two natives of Singapore, St Andrew’s hospital 
(S.P.G.) has been able to carry out improvements, including 
new buildings; this is the more welcome as St David’s hospital 
in Malacca has been forced to close owing to retrenchment. 
During 1934 there was a great increase in the number of 
Chinese immigrants into the Settlements. 
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INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


ENERAL Sitvation.—In the last Survey it was stated 
that perhaps the predominant note in the political temper 
of India was that of bewilderment ; for the method of civil 
disobedience had obviously broken down, vital difference of 
opinion between different parties had appeared and the nation- 
alist movement as a whole was consequently without clear 
purpose and direction. The year 1934 saw a considerable 
development in the national situation. ‘The movement of civil 
disobedience has not only proved itself powerless but has been 
definitely abandoned. On April 7th Mr Gandhi called it off, 
reserving the right to continue to offer civil disobedience him- 
self as an individual. He held that the method could only be 
used by those who were spiritually in tune with it, and he felt 
that no one but himself had the right to use it. This action was 
endorsed at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in 
May. Early in June the Government of India answered this 
gesture by removing the ban on the All-India Congress—with 
the exception of the Frontier Province—and undertook to 
expedite the release of prisoners arrested in the course of the 
civil disobedience movement. There are now few political 
prisoners still detained. 

Meanwhile, a definite movement has developed within 
Congress in favour of entry into the Councils and the Assembly. 
This movement has been supported by Mr Gandhi, though 
there is still a section of Congress which disapproves of it. A 
Congress Parliamentary Board has been formed, and at the 
meeting of Congress in Bombay in October it was possible to 
distinguish four definite groups. First, the main section of the 
party, controlled by the Congress Parliamentary Board, deter- 
mined to contest seats all over the country committed to the 
rejection of the White Paper but not specifically to the rejection 
of the communal award made by the Prime Minister after the 
second Round-Table Conference. Second, the Nationalist party 
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led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, which is within the 
Congress party but committed principally to the rejection of the 
communal award as unjust to Hindus, and therefore in opposi- 
tion to Congress candidates who are unwilling to take that 
stand. There is, third, the Congress Socialist party, a growing 
movement with much support among the young. And fourth, 
the Democratic party which corresponds in many ways to the 
old ‘Responsivist’ party, and to the policy of critical co-operation 
with which the late Mr C. R. Das was associated towards the 
end of his life. 

Mr Gandhi intimated to Congress at its October meeting 
his determination virtually to retire from it. The precise situa- 
tion is not fully clear, for the proceedings revealed unmistakably 
that the personal hold of Mr Gandhi upon the mass of Congress 
remains unabated. It is doubtful whether, even in his retirement, 
his expressions of opinion and occasional interventions will not 
still be for Congress the predominating factors. Mr Gandhi 
has set up under the auspices of Congress a body to be known 
as the All-India Village Industries Association, to be dissociated 
from political activity, its efforts being concentrated upon the 
rehabilitation of village life through encouraging home spinning 
and indigenous industries. It is claiming his main energies. 

Under the influence of Mr Gandhi, important changes have 
been made in the constitution of Congress. The number of dele- 
gates who may attend the annual meeting has been drastically 
reduced; Mr Gandhi wanted the number brought down to one 
thousand. A compromise of two thousand was arrived at. The 
ordinary Congress Committee has also been drastically reduced. 
Nearly two-thirds of the delegates in future must be drawn 
from the rural areas, a decision which will greatly change the 
nature of the governing centre of Congress. Mr Gandhi also 
carried the proposal that those elected to Congress bodies must 
have worn homespun cloth for at least six months before they 
are qualified to stand as candidates, or alternatively, that they 
must produce five thousand yards of homespun yarn and show 
some skill in manual labour or village service. It is to be gravely 
doubted whether these provisions will in fact be observed. 
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The general temper of Congress is one of opposition to the 
proposals for Indian constitutional reform contained in what is 
known as the White Paper. It is held that these proposals do not 
offer legislatures which are truly representative of the nation ; 
that the powers possessing a proper control both at the Centre 
and in the Provinces are over-ruled ; that no proper control of 
finance is offered, as eighty per cent of the central finances 
would be retained for the army, debt, services, pensions and 
other charges; and that the constitution not only does not offer 
‘Dominion status’ but does not provide for any growth towards 
such status. 

It must be said in all frankness that not only Congressmen 
but the Indian Liberals are almost unanimous in the opinion 
that the White Paper falls below what is necessary for Indian 
self-government. The effect, however, of the vigorous opposition 
in Conservative circles in England to its proposals may have 
important consequences. Indian politicians condemn the White 
Paper because it does not go far enough; English Conservative 
opposition holds that it goes dangerously too far. A number 
of Indian leaders have begun to ask themselves whether the 
strength of opposition in England may not result in its with- 
drawal, and there are some indications that if the White Paper 
is regarded not as a minimum but as something which might 
even be withdrawn, some of those who now oppose it would 
undertake to work it faute de mieux. 

These notes are written before the conclusion of the Indian 
elections, and before the publication of the report of the Joint 
Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament on the govern- 
ment proposals for constitutional reform in India (see p. 51). 
Both in England and also in India the whole process of public dis- 
cussion will be based from December 1934 onwards upon the 
Joint Select Committee’s report, and it is enough here to suggest 
that while virtually all Indian parties desire what is called 
‘Dominion status,’ a Government of India Bill based broadly 
on the lines of the White Paper would command enough support 
to be a workable proposition. 


There has been a remarkable improvement in the public 
3 
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temper in regard to the terrorist movement. At no time has 
terrorism been an important phenomenon outside Bengal, and 
in Bengal a vigorous movement in condemnation of it has grown 
up among representative citizens, and has been fully recognized 
by the Government of the province. 

During the year the movement for the removal of untouch- 
ability has grown to be an important factor in Indian public 
life. The Bills by which legal action has been sought against 
untouchability have without exception failed, either through 
being badly drafted or because the vigour of orthodox opposi- 
tion—for instance, to legal enactment throwing open the temples 
to untouchables—has been sufficiently strong to make the 
Government unwilling to lend support to what might be repre- 
sented as interference with religion. The important advances 
in regard to the problem of untouchability have lain not in the 
legislatures but in the popular movement which Mr Gandhi 
has carried out. (In a nine months’ tour the sum of Rs 800,000 
was raised for the work.) There can be no doubt that he has 
earned the hostility of orthodox Hindus, especially in South 
India, and that the effects of his work have been uneven; but 
equally there is no doubt that he has succeeded in shaking the 
institution of untouchability to its foundations. He has done 
more than any other one man to create a conscience on the 
matter among Hindus. He gave the name Harijan (man of God) 
to the untouchables and the word is now universally used in 
discussion of the subject. The Harijan Sevak Sangha (Association 
for the Service of Untouchables) has been formed and its first 
head is a man prominently identified with the Servants of India 
Society. It is to be hoped that its activities will be carried on 
with the same practical good sense as the activities of the parent 
society. It should be mentioned that Mr Gandhi, when the 
period of his self-imposed abstention from politics ended in 
August, engaged in one week’s fast as a method of ‘cleansing’ 
the Indian untouchability movement—a characteristic way of 
stating his recognition of the fact that in this movement there 
had crept in abuses of which he was ashamed. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place as to the effect 
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of the proposed reforms on Christianity in India. On the one 
hand it has been urged in certain circles in Great Britain that 
the one consequence of the constitution proposed in the White 
Paper would be the persecution and even massacre of Christians. 
This suggestion was repudiated by an influential body of 
missionaries on furlough in England. There has, however, been 
a definite movement by the All-India Christian Conference, 
whose chairman stated in the London Times the grounds of 
hesitation on the part of the Christian community with regard 
to the proposed reforms. Briefly, it may be said that those who 
speak for the Indian Christians (in this case the Protestant or 
non-Roman bodies) would prefer a general electorate and do 
not regard the system of communal electorates with approval. 
At the same time, recognizing that communal electorates are 
to be imposed, they view with some apprehension the position 
of their community under the new scheme and urge a strengthen- 
ing of the safeguards for minorities. 

An important development in South Indian politics is to 
be seen in a decision of the Justice party (non-Brahman) to admit 
Brahmans and Muslims to its membership. Even though in 
practice Brahmans may be slow to join, or to be accepted, this 
decision marks the beginning of a transmutation of what has 
been a caste body into a broadly conservative body. All those 
who deplore the conduct of political life on the basis of religious 
groups must welcome such a sign as this. 

The Communist party in India was in July declared an 
unlawful association. 

No recent physical disaster in India has been comparable 
in extent and consequences with the great earthquake which 
took place on January 15th. Within a few minutes from the first 
tremors half a million people were rendered homeless, and ten 
million cultivators saw their crops ruined by the mud and sand 
which poured from the fissures in the earth after the shock. It 
is one of the paradoxes of human nature that such terrible 
calamities sometimes produce good which is denied to normal 
times, and there can be no doubt that the whole Indian situation 
has been affected by the intimate co-operation set up between 
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Government, Congress, missions and indeed every group and 
class of people in any way connected with and able to help in 
the repairing of the disaster. 

Universal testimony has been borne to the conduct of the 
civil population under this terrible trial. Not only was there no 
noting and disorder in the towns, but an immense amount of 
voluntary help was offered and in many villages the people set to 
work to improvise relief measures without waiting for official aid. 
In this work missions have taken their share both in raising 
funds and in offering personal service. The Servants of India 
Society designed and constructed a model settlement at Muzaff- 
arpur, named Gokhalepuri, after the famous founder of the 
Society. Mission and church property suffered heavily in the 
earthquake, twenty missions in the area being affected. It has 
been estimated that not less than {£15,000 will be needed to 
reconstruct church and mission property. A notable feature of 
the post-earthquake work has been the determination expressed 
by many Indians that in the rebuilding there shall be no more 
outcaste quarters, and that an effort should be made for more 
sanitary and better planned villages and towns. 

SociaL REFoRM.—It has been true for some years that the 
social movement in India has been swamped by the political, 
and the social movement which has advanced furthest—namely, 
that of opposition to untouchability—has drawn its strength 
from the leadership of Mr Gandhi with his unrivalled political 
and national influence. There are, however, ample tokens of the 
steady growth of the movement for social purity and uplift. 
Contrary to a commonly expressed opinion, many Indian 
publicists hold that the results of the Sarda Act (which prohibited 
child marriage) have been good, especially when the strength of 
the opposition was considered. In October the first prosecution 
under the Act among the Muslim community of the Central 
Provinces was filed. There is much evidence that public opinion, 
especially among the young, is on the side of the Act and that 
the processes of education needed to bring it to fruition, though 
necessarily slow are being carried on. It is an unfortunate fact 
that the existence alongside British Indian territory of States in 
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most of which early marriage is not banned makes observance 
of the Act more difficult, for it is easy to evade it by holding the 
marriage ceremony within the limits of an adjoining State. 
Another weakness in the Act has been found in the provision 
requiring a deposit before an offender can be prosecuted. 

We have referred above to the anti-untouchability movement. 
Mr Ranga lyer’s Temple Entry Bill, which was for a consider- 
able time before the Assembly, was withdrawn owing to lack 
of public support and to the hesitation of the local governments 
on whom the brunt of enforcing it would fall. Another Bill was 
brought in by Mr R. R. Bakhale in the Bombay Legislature but 
was thrown out on account of its bad drafting, which led several 
champions of the untouchables to oppose it. 

Reference may here be made to Mr Gandhi’s renewed 
insistence that the only co-operation on the part of Christians 
in the campaign against untouchability which he would acknow- 
ledge must be based upon an abnegation of the purpose of 
conversion, which he made plain in a speech delivered at the 
Methodist theological college at Jubbulpore. It is to be regretted 
that here, as in many previous utterances, Mr Gandhi seems 
totally to misunderstand the nature of religious conversion. 

Following the example of Madras, the Bombay Legislative 
Council has passed an Act forbidding the dedication of girls to 
temples. The campaign against the institution of devadasis may 
now be regarded as completely successful. 

Some action has been taken in Baroda with regard to the 
position of women. The Baroda Hindu Divorce Act of 1931 was 
the first of its kind to confer on a Hindu woman the right of 
dissolving her marriage, among the castes which had not been 
entitled by custom to do so. Equally far-reaching changes have 
been made in regard to the property rights of women, whereby 
the widow occupies the same status as her son. She becomes 
entitled to a share equal to that of her son in the joint family 
of her husband, and can enforce her right at law. 

The All-India Women’s Conference held in Calcutta at 
Christmas 1933, presided over by Lady Abdul Qadir, devoted 
much attention to the suitability of the present system of educa- 
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tion to the needs of women. Among the resolutions passed was 
one demanding that free primary education should be guaranteed 
to every child as a matter of right, and that compulsory physical 
training by qualified teachers should be provided for all children 
from the primary stage onwards. The Conference also drew the 
attention of Government to the recommendations of the Whitley 
Commission in regard to labour legislation for women—con- 
cerning factory labour, the provision of créches and maternity 
benefits. 

In Madras in August a Film Appraisal Committee was 
formed, consisting of Indian Christians and missionaries, with 
the following objects: to guide public opinion by the publication 
of estimates and classifications of films; to arouse public opinion 
against undesirable films and posters; to support and, if neces- 
sary, initiate public measures directly towards the attaining of 
these objects; to realize these aims in co-operation with the 
Government and, as far as possible, the other agencies. 

THE WorK OF THE CHURCH.—It is against this background 
of a vigorous national life with a nationalist movement conscious 
both of its weakness and of its own determination, and with a 
profound national awakening to certain moral issues, that the 
Christian movement goes forward. Let it be said at once that 
in spite of the great difficulties caused by the catastrophic cuts 
made by the missionary societies in providing for their work in 
India and the under-staffing of many stations which has ensued, 
there is a wonderful spirit of energy and religious vigour among 
the Churches and missions of India. Letters, reports and the 
pages of the National Christian Council Review contain frequent 
accounts of special efforts in evangelism and of special weeks of 
witness in different parts of the country—in the Panjab, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the 
South and indeed in all the great areas of India. In August a 
remarkable campaign took place in Travancore, where for the 
first time the Anglican Church, the Mar Thoma Syrian Church 
and the Salvation Army worked in co-operation. 

Dr Stanley Jones, who returned to India in the early summer 
of 1934, is once more engaged in his appointed task of evangelism 
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among the educated classes, and there is no doubt that in place 
after place he has been used of God to awaken educated Indians 
to the challenge of the Lord Jesus Christ. The organization of 
his meetings is being carried out in close co-operation with the 
National Christian Council and as a part of the forward move- 
ment in evangelism to which the Council and the provincial 
Councils are committed. 

Much attention has been devoted to a remarkable move- 
ment now extending throughout the Telugu country among 
the Sudras (middle-caste people). The Bishop of Dornakal, 
describing a special campaign held in that region in May, says 
that the great aim of the campaign was to enlist all baptized 
Christians in the work of voluntary witness, to preach the Word 
specially to caste people and to distribute Christian literature. 
He reports that during the campaign week 2693 villages were 
visited and 3674 evangelistic meetings conducted. Preparation 
for this evangelistic work was held in 1079 congregations and 
6369 Christians attended the classes. The Bishop adds that 
roughly 9796 lay Christian men and women took part in the 
work, apart from over 2000 who could be counted as part 
workers, a total of nearly 12,000 in a diocese with 36,000 com- 
municants. The Bishop, therefore, regretfully remarks that only 
one-third of the total communicant membership took part. One 
can hardly forbear to comment that this percentage would 
hardly be found in most Christian communities in the West. 
The Bishop further reports that over 8000 persons in nearly 
300 villages have asked for Christian instruction. Another 
writer from the same district states that 5000 people definitely 
decided to become Christians and that of 21,000 who desired 
to know more about Jesus Christ, 12,000 were caste people. 
The same story of almost spectacular advance is told by other 
missions in the same area, and the problem of teaching this 
great mass of new Christians is one which taxes to the uttermost 
the Churches and missions concerned. 

In accordance with the suggestion made by the International 
Missionary Council Committee at Herrnhut in 1932, the officers 
of the National Christian Council have been promoting what 
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may be called a comparative study in evangelistic methods, 
seeking to bring to bear upon areas where Christian work has 
been relatively sterile the lessons drawn from other regions. 
Mr P. O. Philip reports from South India a definite increase in 
the desire among the Indian Christians themselves to profit 


from the experience of other Churches. Writing after a visit to 
Madura he says: 


I heard in conversation with pastors and evangelists reference to evangel- 
istic methods followed in Dharapuram by the Methodists, and to church life 
in Tinnevelly. A sadhu belonging to the Mar Thoma Syrian Church was 


invited by the Madura Christians to conduct special meetings for the deepening 
of the spiritual life. 


If this spirit of mutual learning from one another should grow, 
the whole outlook of the Christian Church in India would be 
changed. 

Attention has also been drawn to the excellent effect in the 
increase of vigour in religious life in the rural Church created 
by the establishment of rural community schools. Those who 
were first responsible for the reorganization of village teacher 
training and community schools, believed that such improved 
teaching with a community outlook would definitely aid evangel- 
istic work, and it is encouraging to find this hope is being 
verified in practice. 

Reference must be made to the work of a Christian sadhu, 
Jivaratnam, who (though a Telugu man with a knowledge of 
English but not of Marathi) was able in the main centres of 
Western India in July and August to carry on by interpretation 
a remarkable preaching and healing ministry. 

During the year two centenaries have been celebrated: that 
of the Madura Mission of the American Board and that of the 
Basel Mission on the Malabar Coast. In March 1934 an important 
report was presented to the Bihar and Orissa Christian Council 
by the Indian secretary of the Lutheran Church in Chota Nagpur, 
founded by the Gossner Mission. He drew attention to the 
importance of church union and held out definite prospect of 


union between the Lutheran Church in Chota Nagpur and the 
Anglican Church. 
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Dr Johannes Sandegren was unanimously elected third Bishop 
of Tranquebar by the Leipzig Collegium in Germany, the 
Church of Sweden Mission Board and the Synod of the Tamil 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Bishop Sandegren was the first 
president of the All-India Lutheran Federation of Churches and 
Missions and has been a leading figure in the Madras Repre- 
sentative Christian Council. 

An alteration of the rules of the (English) Methodist Church 
now makes it a normal procedure that a missionary from England 
should be ordained in India. A Methodist missionary was thus 
ordained at Benares in September. 

A memorial to the late Sadhu Sundar Singh is to take the 
form of an ashram at Sabathu near Simla in what was his house. 
There is sufficient endowment to support four sadhus who will 
be employed in evangelizing the Hill States and Tibet. 

The Christa Seva Sangha, founded some years ago in Poona, 
has divided into two groups. One group resident in Poona will 
be definitely committed to the religious life and live as a religious 
community; the other at Aundh near Poona will include married 
members and will engage in rural work. 

Renewed efforts have been made to heal the breach between 
the two sections of the Jacobite Church of Travancore, and the 
Katholikos Mar Basileos visited Jerusalem to meet the newly 
elected Patriarch and to discuss with him the reconciliation of 
the two sections of the Church. Unfortunately it appears that 
no agreement has yet been reached. The principal difficulty 
relates to the validity of the orders of one of the sections of the 
Jacobite Church in Malabar. 

The Student Christian movements of India and of Java, 
with the promise of a grant from the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, have arranged for a mission of four Indian Christian 
students to visit Java in February 1935. 

CuurcH Union.—Important developments have taken place 
during the year in regard to the scheme for church union in 
South India, in which the Anglican Church, the Methodist 
Church and the South India United Church are jointly negoti- 
ating. The joint committee in charge of the negotiations met at 
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Madras in February, having before it the comments made by 
the three Churches on the previous draft scheme. Considerable 
progress was made and it was agreed that 


in the service of consecration of a bishop in the Church of South India the 
person to be consecrated shall be solemnly presented to the bishops who are 
taking part in the consecration by two presbyters of the diocese to which he is 
appointed, and these two presbyters shall join with the bishops in the laying- 
on of hands. However, if a diocese has so determined, hands shall be laid on by 
bishops only. 

It had been urged by the South India United Church and 
the Methodist Church that a new declaration of the ‘equality ’ 
of ministers of the uniting Churches should be made. After pro- 
longed discussion a paragraph was adopted acknowledging ‘that 
the Grace of God has been clearly manifested in all the ministries 
of the uniting Churches and their work has been abundantly 
owned of God.’ At the instance of the Methodist delegates a 
stronger emphasis has been laid upon the spiritual aspects of 
membership of the Church, in addition to the formal condition 
of baptism. Further consideration was given to the proposal 
that voting in the United Church should be by ‘houses,’ i.e. 
that on fundamental matters of doctrine and order a majority 
of bishops, presbyters and laity respectively should be required. 
The matter has been referred to the negotiating Churches. 
The Methodist Conference at their meeting in England in 
July heard the report of their special delegate, Dr W. F. Loft- 
house, who had visited India at the request of the Conference, 
and followed his advice in cordially approving the proposals, 
formal legislative action being deferred. A similar motion of 
cordial support was passed by the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America at its meeting in June. 

The Joint Council of the United Church of Northern India, 
the Methodist, Episcopal and Baptist Churches met in April 
for further negotiations. The negotiating bodies were asked to 
approve a common certificate for transfer of membership and 
an announcement of mutual ministerial recognition. 

EpucaTIon.—A national appeal for the more urgent needs 
of the Christian colleges in India was launched in England in 
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March by a meeting at the Mansion House in London, at which 
the Lord Mayor presided and speeches were made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Marquis of Lothian. Com- 
mittees have been formed in all parts of the country, and the 
appeal is being vigorously pressed forward. The objects for 
which the appeal is made are connected with the Madras Chris- 
tian College; the Kinnaird College for Women, Lahore; St 
Christopher’s Training College for Women, Madras; Serampore 
College, Bengal; the proposed United College for the Andhra 
country and the proposed teachers’ training college for men 
in Madras. A sum of money is also to be set aside for the central 
board of Christian higher education in India and for projects 
connected with the plan of ‘extension and research’ of the Lind- 
say Commission. The total sum asked for is £130,000. The 
ex-Viceroy of India, Lord Halifax, is chairman of the committee. 
In the United States preparations are being made for a 
similar appeal. The American appeal committee proposes to 
assume a share in some of the projects accepted by the British 
committee, but the main part of this appeal will be on behalf 
of the colleges in which the American boards are predominantly 
interested. 

While the meeting of the more urgent financial needs of the 
Christian colleges has necessarily been in the foreground of 
attention, it is important to note that, following upon the report 
of the Lindsay Commission, there is now in existence a flexible 
organization which will enable the Christian forces in India, 
Great Britain and North America to give united consideration 
to the changing problems of Christian higher education in India. 
This organization consists of two advisory committees, in North 
America and in Great Britain, with the central board in India. 
The Rev. T. W. Gardiner, who was the first secretary of the 
central board, has returned to this post after furlough, and it is 
hoped as soon as possible to secure the services of a full-time 
secretary. 

Under the guidance of the central board, and following the 
recommendations of the Lindsay Commission, Miss A. B. Van 
Doren, educational secretary of the National Christian Council 
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of India, has with Indian and missionary aid conducted a survey 
of the Christian high schools in the Panjab, Bengal, mid-India, 
Bihar and Madras. The remaining areas will, it is expected, be 
covered in the coming months, and there will then be available 
for the first time a thorough and impartial study of all the 
Christian high schools of India, apart from those of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In addition, attention has been given throughout the year to 
the all-important question of religious education. 

The Government of Madras has adopted a scheme, com- 
monly known as the Champion Scheme, for the consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools. The measure is directed 
principally to the reduction of the number of schools in which 
one teacher is responsible for several classes. More than half the 
primary schools in the Madras Presidency are single-teacher 
schools, the large majority having four or more classes. Missions 
have been for some years considering the advisability of estab- 
lishing central schools and in certain areas progress has been 
made in this direction. The new plan will make it possible to 
extend these methods still further. Preference is to be given to 
aided bodies when they are willing to carry on central schools. 
Junior schools can be continued by the missions in villages where 
the distance is too great for young children to walk to the central 
school. In such cases the teacher will have to manage two classes 
only. These proposals are being discussed by the missions, and 
there is evidence of difference of opinion in regard to them. 

An important conference on the educational needs of village 
Christians was held in the United Provinces in August. Repre- 
sentatives of the Christian community met with the Minister of 
Education and the Director of Public Instruction. It is note- 
worthy that a representative of the Roman Catholic Church was 
present. The conference had before it a full statement of the 
disabilities to which village Christians are subject, and frank 
statements were made as to the difficulty of Christians of the 
depressed classes in obtaining admission to district board schools. 
It was definitely proposed that the Government should adopt 
the following definition of backward classes among Indian 
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Christians: “Those Indian Christians that share with any of the 
depressed classes a common origin and a common residential 
area or a common occupation and who, in consequence, are 
subject to the disabilities of the depressed classes.’ Many other 
recommendations were made and it appears that the Minister 
met these proposals in a most friendly spirit. Attention has been 
drawn by one of the Christian delegates to the shortage of trained 
vernacular Christian teachers, which is likely to be a serious bar 
to progress unless remedied. 

Miss Van Doren in addition to her other surveys undertook 
at the request of the American Presbyterian Mission, a study of 
the educational work of its three Indian missions. The report was 
published in the summer. The same mission has also approved 
for a period of three years a plan for uniting the Holland Hall 
(a university college in Allahabad), the Ewing Christian College, 
the Jumna High School and the Agricultural Institute, under 
the name of the Allahabad Christian College. This plan received 
the support of the provincial board of education of the Christian 
Council in the United Provinces. 

There was wide regret at the decision of the Clewer Sisters 
no longer to maintain the Diocesan College for Women in 
Calcutta, which will be closed in May 1935. But it is now 
probable that, with the co-operation of the Oxford Mission and 
the Community of St Mary at Wantage, a new Christian college 
for women may be started in Calcutta. The plans have the warm 
approval of the Government of Bengal. 

St Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, has been transferred to 
the National Missionary Society by the Church Missionary 
Society, and progress is being made with the establishment of 
the St Andrew’s Christian Fellowship, to which it is hoped the 
government of the college may be committed. 

A new training school for teachers was opened in June in 
Trichinopoly by the Anglican and Church of Sweden missions, 
for training lower secondary school Christian teachers. 

The Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Lahore, has 
had a most successful year, both in its work in Lahore and in the 
conduct of extension courses in different parts of the country. 
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A vacation school in Hindu studies was held in Darjeeling 
in the hot weather, when representatives of ten missions 
and six countries were among the missionary students who 
attended. 

MepicaL Work.—Dr B. C. Oliver has been working through- 
out the year as secretary of the Christian Medical Association 
of India in close co-operation with the staff of the National 
Christian Council. In October the new Sir William Wanless 
tuberculosis sanatorium was formally opened at Miraj. 

There has been a need felt for some time for medical work 
to be undertaken by the Church in north and central Travancore. 
Not enough money was available to open a hospital or even a 
motor dispensary, but the Bishop in February dedicated a 
wallam (native boat) as a floating dispensary to serve this area. 
In six months eighteen centres in water-logged areas were 
visited, and over 4000 patients treated. 

RuraL Work.—The widespread activity connected with the 
visit of Dr Butterfield in 1930 has been well maintained. Many 
missions have adopted the ‘rural reconstruction unit,’ and there 
is perhaps no department of missionary work in India in which 
there is, among Indian Christians and missionaries alike, a greater 
sense of common union in pursuit of an adequate and agreed 
policy. Special rural life conferences have been held in different 
parts of the country, as for instance at Ankleswar, Gujerat, in 
September, where under the auspices of the Bombay Repre- 
sentative Christian Council a study was made of industries and 
agriculture, and church education as applied to the villages; 
an effort was also made to bring Christian students into touch 
with this work. 

The principal centre of interest in Christian rural work 
during the year has, however, been the study and discussion of 
the report of the Mass Movement Commission of which Dr J. W. 
Pickett was the director. The report has been the subject of 
careful study. Dr Pickett, who was enabled by the generous 
co-operation of the World Dominion movement to carry on 
further studies and devote his time to following up his report, 
has held meetings in many districts and the result has been a 
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universal recognition of the great importance of the report. 
While years of work would be needed to implement its findings, 
it is already possible to say that the main object of the commission 
has been achieved. In all parts of India people engaged in mass 
movement work are studying the causes of success and failure, 
and an immense stimulus has been given to the furtherance of 
the Gospel among the depressed classes. 

The day of rural broadcasting is drawing near in India. 
Official attention has been devoted to the matter both in India 
and in England, and the only obstacle to the rapid development 
of an all-India broadcasting service is the financial stringency 
under which the central and provincial governments labour. It 
is expected that while programmes for the educated listener 
will be broadcast from a centrally situated high power transmitter, 
and programmes for those of average education and general 
entertainment programmes from a chain of medium wave stations, 
the provinces will develop rural broadcasting, comprising 
not only entertainment programmes but talks on agriculture, 
child welfare and like subjects. Rural broadcasting services 
are expected to be installed in the north of India in the winter 
of 1934-35. The Allahabad Agricultural Institute, under the 
leadership of Dr Higginbottom, has obtained funds to install 
receiving sets in twenty-five villages near Allahabad, and pioneer 
work has also been done by the Y.M.C.A. in Lahore. 

It should be said that there is no department of missionary 
work in which more intimate co-operation with Government 
and different bodies of Indian opinion is possible than in the 
rural field. Attention may here be drawn to the important decision 
of the Government of Bengal to appoint a rural development 
commissioner. The grave economic position of rural Bengal is 
regarded as one of the causes of revolutionary activity, and under 
the leadership of the present Governor and with the warm sup- 
port of the Churches and missions, vigorous attempts are to be 
made to attack this complicated problem. Similarly in the 
Central Provinces, following upon a Debt Conciliation Act in 
1933, boards have been created with the function of bringing 
the creditors and debtors together so that debts may be scaled 
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down and reasonable instalments arranged. Bills dealing with 
the excessive interest charged by moneylenders are also promised. 
In Bombay the Governor, Sir F. Sykes, was able considerably 
to change the temper of the villages by the vigorous measures 
taken, and by holding durbars at which the village headmen and 
local leaders were enlisted in campaigns for village uplift. 

MIssIONARY CO-OPERATION.—Important efforts have been 
made during the year on the part of a representative com- 
mittee in Bengal to explore the possibilities of more intimate 
co-operation in Christian work in that province, following upon 
a series of suggestions made by representatives of mission 
boards in London. The whole range of work—evangelistic, 
educational, rural, theological training and so on—has been 
surveyed. Already important new proposals for concentration 
in theological and catechist training have been put forward and 
proposals are being explored for the training both of teachers 
and of women workers. Further attention has been devoted to 
the problem of rural reconstruction as a part of missionary work, 
and the Christian work of the whole province has been con- 
sidered in a fresh way and with a united purpose. 

Readers of the Review will remember articles written by 
Indian missionaries on the subject of ‘ventures in simpler living.’ 
Those who have this matter most at heart have formed a fellow- 
ship whose members keep in touch with one another and ex- 
change experiences as they seek to find a scale of living which 
will enable them to work in the most effective way. A meeting 
of the fellowship was held in Landour during the hot weather. 

Discussions are being held on the possibility of establishing 
in Bombay a joint business office for a number of missions. 
Those concerned in the negotiations are mainly American 
missions ; it is believed that the sale of American drafts and 
business connected with travel and shipping can be handled 
more easily from a single office. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL.—The Executive Committee 
of the Council met in April, and the biennial meeting was fixed 
for the end of December 1934. Much attention has been given 
by the secretaries to following up Dr Pickett’s mass movement 
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study and to collaboration with Dr Stanley Jones in carrying 
out evangelistic work in different parts of India. 

The Council has shared perhaps more than ought to be 
expected in the financial difficulties of the missions, and main- 
tenance of essential services is in danger of being impaired. In 
view of the universal confidence reposed in the staff of the 
Council, it is hoped that its work in India at the present time will 
be adequately maintained. 

One interesting fruit of the fresh impetus given to co-opera- 
tion among the different missions in local areas is the formation 
of a Christian Council for the Santal country, as a result of 
recognition by the missions working among these aboriginal 
people that much good would come from close co-operation. 

INDIANS OversEAS.—The principal issue which has arisen 
during the year relates to the condition of the Indian population 
of Zanzibar. Two decrees have been promulgated: the Money- 
lenders’ Amending Decree and the Restriction of Land Aliena- 
tion Decree, which appear to be based on a racial discrimination 
between the Indians and the Arabs. The first-named decree 
prevents the sale of goods on credit to an Arab or African, and 
the second prevents an Arab or African from alienating his land 
permanently, unless the party taking it over is an Arab or an 
African. There has also been much discussion about certain 
measures creating a monopoly in the clove trade, but whether or 
not these measures are economically sound, they have no racial 
bearing, and opposition to them by the local Indians has been 
perhaps unwisely connected with opposition to the other decrees 
which do contain racial discrimination. 


BURMA 


Bishop Tubbs, who resigned the bishopric of Rangoon early 
in the year, as one of his last acts in the diocese visited the island 
of Car Nicobar and there ordained to the priesthood the first 
Nicobarese—an event which deserves recording. The Nicobar 
Islands are visited three or four times yearly by a chaplain from 
Port Blair, but Car Nicobar is the only one of the islands in 
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which any missionary work has so far been possible. A new 
church has lately been built and there is a hostel under an Indian 
Christian. 

The American Baptist Mission during the year appointed 
two Burmese women as superintendents of vernacular schools. 
One is the first Karen woman to hold such an appointment. 

Daily vacation Bible schools have been increasing and are 
found to be valuable means of evangelization. Six such schools 
were held in different parts of the Toungoo field. Special interest 
was created by the school held in one of the worst regions, 
where a teacher and a Bible woman were eventually placed and 
a complete transformation of the life of the people followed. 

The Burma Christian Council has authorized the raising of 
funds for a travelling bookshop which has been made from an 
old touring car, and has been a phenomenal success, both in 
carrying books into the villages and in the large sales effected. 


CEYLON 


The United Evangelistic Mission carried on in Colombo in 
1933 Was so magnificent a witness to the essential unity of the 
Christian forces (with the exception of the Roman Catholics), 
that it has been followed up by similar action in other parts. 
In Colombo the Bishop of Colombo led the Anglicans alongside 
the Methodists, Baptists and Salvation Army, and great united 
services were held. Similar services were later held in Moratuwa 
and Kandy. There are many signs in all the Christian com- 
munities in Ceylon of a renewed spiritual wakefulness. 

The new policy followed by the Baptist Missionary Society, 
of placing all its work in Ceylon under the direct guidance of the 
Ceylon Baptist Council has proved most successful. The capacity 
and devotion of the Singhalese churches have been tested and 
strengthened. A new chapel and mission house have been opened, 
the number of women and girls under instruction has increased, 
a new hostel for boys has been built, and gospel work among the 
Tamils has been undertaken. There are eighteen hostels sup- 
ported by Ceylon church funds. 
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Note ON InpIA.—The Report of the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform was issued on 
November 21st. The bulk of the Committee in their Report 
support the main provisions of the White Paper issued in 1933, 
namely, an all-India federation of eleven self-governing 
Provinces linked to the States; Burma to be separate from 
India; defence and external affairs to be the responsibility of the 
Governor-General; in all other matters Governors to be re- 
sponsible to the legislature both in the Federal Centre and in 
the Provinces; the Provincial Governments to control law and 
order; the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors to 
be guided by the advice of their ministers except when this 
conflicts with special responsibilities; the special responsibilities 
of Viceroy and Governors to include the prevention of grave 
menaces to public order, the safeguarding of minorities and, in 
the case of the Governor-General, the safeguarding of financial 
stability and credit. On certain points the ‘safeguards’ proposed 
in the White Paper have been strengthened: as regards the 
measures taken to deal with terrorism, the discipline of the 
police and the possibility of penal discrimination against British 
trade. Upper chambers are to be established in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar; election to the Federal 
Lower House is to be indirect. 

Minority drafts are put forward by the Labour members 
and by a right wing group. The Labour draft proposes a con- 
stitution which would enable India to reach Dominion status 
by a process of internal development without a future Act of 
Parliament; to have no second chambers, more Labour seats, 
no special responsibility to the Governor-General for safe- 
guarding financial stability; and a diminishing of the other 
safeguards proposed. The right wing amendment would deny 
responsible government to the Centre but proposes provincial 
autonomy, together with a Council of Greater India, repre- 
sentative of the Provinces and States, whose advice would be 
sought by the Viceroy on issues affecting India as a whole. 

Every effort is to be made by the British Government to carry 
a Bill based upon the main Report with as little delay as possible. 
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CENTRAL ASIA! 


OLLOWING the death of the Dalai Lama of Tiper in 
January 1934, and during the present period of waiting for 
the manifestation of his successor, there has been some political 
unrest. It is believed that he again becomes incarnate in a child 
born at the time of his death, but a period of a year or two must 
elapse before evident tokens of reincarnation become apparent. 
This belief accords ill with the progress in scientific matters seen, 
for example, in the lighting of Lhasa by electricity in March. 
The installation was entirely the work of Tibetan electricians 
working under a Tibetan expert who had received his general 
education and training in England. 

A more notable event, if men but recognized it, was the 
completion of the translation of the whole Bible into Tibetan. 
This has been the task of thirty years, carried on by a succession 
of missionary scholars with the invaluable aid of a Tibetan 
Christian pastor of the Moravian Church. The Moravian 
missionaries, carrying forward their work in most difficult 
circumstances on the Kashmir-Tibetan border, are greatly 
cheered by the achievement. 





THE NEAR EAST 
TURKEY 


‘THE policy of the Turkish Government has developed 

during the year in strict accordance with the principles 
which have inspired the work of the President, Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, since the foundation of the Republic. Economically, 
Turkey has gone through a difficult time, inasmuch as her 
exports are mainly of tobacco and raw material which suffered 
heavily during the economic depression. Rigid regulation of 
both imports and exports has been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. A Five-Years’ Plan for industrialization has been adopted 


1 For Sinkiang, see under China, p. 17. 
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and the Government is determined that the country shall enter 
whole-heartedly into modern industry. The older Turkey manu- 
factured many articles of world value which were gradually 
ousted from the markets of other countries by machine-made 
substitutes. The next five years are to see a policy calculated to 
restore the country’s trade balance by the increase of manu- 
factured exports. 

New restrictions have been placed upon the employment of 
aliens in Turkey. In July, foreign subjects employed as chauffeurs, 
interpreters, hairdressers, tailors, hatmakers, shoemakers, money- 
changers and musicians were compelled to cease work, and by 
May 1935 other foreigners engaged in small trades will be 
similarly treated. Those affected are chiefly Greeks, Italians, 
Persians and British Maltese. 

The general relationship of Turkey with other countries is 
definitely friendly and pacific. The appropriation for national 
defence has decreased from over 64,000,000 Turkish Pounds in 
1926 to 33,000,000 Turkish Pounds in 1933, while the appro- 
priations for health and education have been maintained at a 
uniform level in spite of the depression. 

The ancient system of weights and measures has been 
abandoned; since January 1934 measurement by the metre, 
litre and kilogramme has been adopted. A further indication 
of the westernizing tendency of modern Turkish culture is a 
decision taken in November by the Minister of the Interior that 
Turkish stations may not broadcast oriental music. The music 
hitherto broadcast was held by the Ghazi to be ‘unworthy of the 
Turkish people,’ and western music is to take its place. For a 
similar reason all civilian titles other than Bay and Bayan (‘Mr’ 
and ‘Mrs’) were abolished in November. 

A remarkable increase in literacy is reported. Since 1928, 
when the Latin alphabet was introduced, the percentage who 
can read and write has risen from 22 to 45. 

Turkish educational policy is both nationalist and secular. 
No religion of any kind may be taught to anyone below the 
age of eighteen years, though this does not exclude moral teach- 
ing. There are already signs of dissatisfaction with the results of 
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a purely secular education. All participation in primary educa- 
tion in Turkey, as in Persia, is forbidden to foreigners, but 
private schools are still permitted to function at the high school 
stage. Special text-books have been provided by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction for use in the schools and mosques, and in 
these books it is easy to see an attempt to relate the religion of 
Islam to the ethical demands of a secular State. There is in 
Turkey, as in other countries of the Near East, an increasing 
insistence on close adherence to the government curriculum in 
education and on the teaching of cultural subjects, such as 
history, only in the mother tongue and only by native-born 
teachers. 

Turkey in fact approximates very nearly to the ideals of the 
totalitarian State, and the missions at work there are faced by 
problems at least as difficult as those confronting any group of 
missionaries in the world. During the past year the Inter- 
national College at Smyrna has been closed and certain American 
missionaries have had to leave, like the German missionaries 
whose removal was mentioned in the last Survey. It is difficult 
for anyone who does not live in Turkey to discern precisely 
what is happening. On the one hand, it is plain that the Turkish 
constitution provides religious freedom, and there have been 
cases where individual Turks have been defended by high 
authority in a change of faith from Islam to Christianity. It is 
plain, on the other hand, that religion and nationality are still 
largely one in Turkey and that a change in religion does appear 
to the Turk to mean a diminution of national allegiance. It is 
possible also that the fact that the Government has by its 
secularizing activities estranged a certain amount of Muslim 
feeling may paradoxically make the case of Christian mission- 
aries more difficult. Any case of conversion followed by public 
tumult would be seized on by enemies of the Government who 
desire to charge it with laxity of faith; and a Government which 
is bent on national, economic and cultural rehabilitation will 
almost certainly have as little liking for Christian evangelism, 
however non-political and disinterested, as for Islamic orthodoxy 
or fanaticism. Plainly, the opinions of Turks themselves differ 
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in regard to the value they set upon Christian missionary effort. 
But it is certain that in proportion as the Turkish Government’s 
policy is consciously inspired by the ideals of the totalitarian 
State, it will come into conflict with the Christian missions 
whether they are definitely evangelistic in method or not. Mis- 
sionaries and Christians in Turkey faced with the duty of 
Christian witness and discipleship under conditions of the 
greatest difficulty need the prayer of the rest of the Christian 
world. 


SYRIA 


The political future of Syria continues to bulk largely in the 
minds of the people. The new French High Commissioner, 
M. le Comte de Martel, has visited all sections of the mandated 
territory and, after consultation with the French Government, 
important actions have been taken. Beirut has been made a free 
port for goods in transit by the desert route from Iraq and Persia. 
Parliamentary government has been re-established in the 
Lebanese Republic after a lapse of many months. The elections 
were held at the end of January, but in Beirut there appears to 
have been much apathy among the electors. 

The Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between France and 
Syria still holds the field, though it has not yet received the 
assent of any of the nationalist leaders. Purely for this reason it 
has not yet been formally discussed by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. It appears that the Syrian nationalists who cling 
to the ideal of a united Syria (including not only the Syria of 
Damascus, Aleppo and the desert, but the Jebel Druse, Lebanon 
and the northern tracts) are afraid that the recognition of the 
Treaty would shut the door to a final unification of Syria and 
that the Treaty would in fact be a continuation of the mandate. 
The political position therefore remains somewhat unstable. 

Perhaps owing to the instability of the economic and political 
condition of the country, there are many signs of a growth in 
communism and atheism, although there is as yet no organized 
‘godless’ movement in Syria. 

While the Churches are affected by these general tendencies, 
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with the result that patient and far-sighted planning is difficult, 
the largest Protestant body, the Synod of Syria, composed of 
three presbyteries in Sidon, Lebanon and Tripoli, together with 
a church in Beirut, is trying to enlarge its scope by including 
other independent Protestant bodies. The triennial meeting of 
the Synod was held in April. 

As we have previously noticed, there is complete freedom 
for religious conversion in the Lebanese Republic, but in the 
state of Syria there is no official recognition of the right of 
Muslims to change their religion. 

Efforts are being made to develop the work that is being 
done for the Armenians in Syria. A meeting of a group concerned 
with this work was held in February, when attention was given 
to the problem of the danger of Armenian young men in whom 
the Near East League was interested and who, since that organiza- 
tion ceased its work, have remained untended. It is hoped that 
the Y.M.C.A. might be able to employ a permanent secretary 
for work among Armenian boys. The American Reformed 
Presbyterian mission in Latakia was compelled in the spring to 
close the medical work which it has so long conducted. The 
mission, however, reports increasing success in the school which 
it carries on. 

The Lebanon Hospital for Mental Diseases at Asfuriyeh is 
to be enlarged and a new house for men (a companion house to 
that recently erected for women out of local funds) has just 
been completed, to be called “The Watson Smith House’ in 
memory of the man who was for twenty-five years its medical 
director and under whose care the hospital has grown into an 
institution with nearly three hundred beds. 

The Near East School of Theology (a union of the Athens 
and Beirut schools) reports that its last year’s leaving class of 
eleven students is now scattered and at work in Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Greece, Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus and Palestine. Among the 
students are to be found Anglicans, Friends, Methodists, Greek 
Orthodox and others. 

The enthusiasm of some of the Christians of Syria has been 
shown in many ways, of which one instance may be found in the 
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action of the staffs of two schools in Aleppo which, in order to 


meet the deficit on the year’s working, voluntarily gave back 
two months’ salary. 


PALESTINE 


Palestine, though, as will be seen, the tension between Arab 
and Jew is not much diminished, has profited so greatly by the 
incoming of Jewish capital and organizing energy that it presents 
economically a more hopeful aspect than almost any other 
country in the world. It is in fact one of the chief arguments 
used by the Zionists for an increase in Jewish immigration that 
there is actually a shortage of labour in the country. 

Towards the end of 1933 riots took place in Jaffa, in which 
twenty-seven persons were killed. Arab leaders held the police 
responsible for the bloodshed at Jaffa and elsewhere, but a 
commission of enquiry, which reported in February, completely 
discredited this suggestion. 

The land acquired by Jews in Palestine amounted in 1932 
to 325,000 acres and relatively little has been added since that 
date. Rather less than one-quarter of this is held by the Jewish 
National Fund, and no title to any of this land may ever be held 
by a non-Jew nor may non-Jewish labour be used upon it. There 
has been a spectacular increase in the immigration of Jews into 
Palestine, caused principally by the anti-Semitic policy of the 
German Government. In 1925 economic depression in Poland 
forced the rate of Jewish immigration up to 33,000, but the 
average rate since the establishment of the mandate had been 
about 7000 a year. In 1927 only 2713 Jews settled in the country 
and almost twice as many left it. But in 1933 the immigration 
figures reached 38,000 and during 1934 the rate continued at a 
phenomenally high level. 

The suddenness of this increase and the world-wide pressure 
exercised by Jewry and by Zionism to extend the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine have created difficulties for the British manda- 
tory power, which is by all its pledges bound to regard not 
only the establishment of a national home for Jews in Palestine 
but also the well-being and the rights of the Arab population. 
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Little progress has been made with the establishment of a 
legislative council. It has been proposed that Palestine should 
be divided into autonomous Jewish and Arab cantons, each with 
its own legislature, somewhat after the manner of Protestant and 
Catholic cantons in Switzerland. Zionists, however, oppose 
this suggestion, as it would place limits on the development of 
the Jewish national policy, and Arabs oppose it because it would 
irrevocably establish Jewish political rights in Palestine. The 
present High Commissioner, Sir Arthur Wauchope, is pro- 
posing to reopen the question of a formation of a legislative 
council, but the prospects of success are not bright. The Arabs 
demand complete self-government and the Jews demand that 
in view of the historical connexion of the whole Jewish people 
throughout the world with Palestine, they should be given a 
fifty per cent representation on the council. 

Probably neither political nor economic questions in Palestine 
can ever be settled until both sides—the Arabs and the Jews— 
recognize that they are destined to live and to work together in 
Palestine. At present, the fundamental principles held by each 
party render the existence of the other in the country an offence. 

Palestine now has a broadcasting station, from which broad- 
casts are made in Hebrew, Arabic and English, and proposals 
have been outlined for the further development of broadcasting 
in the country. 

The minimum age for marriage for girls has now been 
raised from nine to fourteen years, and the heads of the various 
religious communities have without exception concurred. 

Christian education is carried on in Palestine with much 
greater freedom than in almost any other part of the Near East, 
for there is complete liberty for religious education, whether 
Jewish, Christian or Muslim, and definite encouragement on 
the part of the Government. The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem 
this year set up a diocesan board of education which will 
co-ordinate the schools already in existence and plan future 
developments of educational policy. 

A Palestine translation service has been established, whereby, 
under the able guidance of Pastor Nielsen of the Newman School 
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of Missions, a survey of newspaper articles is provided, drawn 
from the Arabic press. In one of the papers summarized, in- 
teresting suggestions are made for a fusion of Islam and Christi- 
anity. Christian Arabs are urged to read the Koran and accept 
Islam. 


I do not mean them to leave their Christian religion, for Islam is Christ’s 
religion . . . Islam and Christian are the same in religion; their aim and 
contents are the same—to make men happy and good. When a Christian be- 
comes a Muslim, he does not give up his religion, only adds to it. Oriental 
Christians . . . are nearer to Islam than Turks and Persians. 


Mr Nielsen remarks that it is not possible to give a public 
answer to such articles owing to the state of public feeling. 


In May the German Evangelical Carmel Mission celebrated 
the fiftieth year of its work. 


PERSIA 


The signs of social and cultural change in Persia continue 
to be obvious. In the capital, streets are widened and new govern- 
ment buildings erected, work is being continued on the railway 
which is to unite the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
industrialization goes steadily forward, with factories for cloth, 
sugar, knitted goods and other things. 

Towards the end of 1933, the Persian Parliament passed a 
law which, if enforced, will greatly lessen prostitution. It is 
thought that the visit of the League of Nations’ commission of 
enquiry into the traffic in women and children in the East has 
contributed to the passing of this law, for Persia, being a member 
of the League of Nations, is anxious to be considered loyal to 
its conventions. 

The mission schools report improved attendance, and the 
outlook is encouraging. One-third of the students of the Teheran 
middle school and college are new, and the commercial course 
attracts many. The two dormitories house eighty boys, who 
come from twenty different cities in Persia. 

The work of the American Presbyterian mission at Rezaiyeh 
(Urumiya) was closed on the hundredth anniversary of the 
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founding of the mission to the Assyrians in that field. The 
Government requested the mission to withdraw on the ground 
that Rezaiyeh had been made a strong military post and the 
presence of foreigners was not considered desirable. Apparently 
also the Government feels that the presence of missionaries 
retards the work of incorporating the Assyrians into the Persian 
nationality. 

In South Persia an educational conference was held in 
Isfahan and a visit by Miss Warburton of the Missionary Council 
of the Church of England has helped in the study of the educa- 
tional needs of the mission. Evangelistic missions have been held 
by Bishop Linton and a group of helpers. At the end of 1933 the 
first Synod of the Episcopal Church in Persia was held at Yezd. 

For the time being the plans for the creation of a united 
Church in Persia have been suspended; in consequence the 
Anglican mission has been compelled to give attention to the 
provision of a course of theological training for episcopal ordina- 
tion. The need for a native ministry is urgent and steps to meet 
it cannot indefinitely be delayed. 

It is reported that the Persian Ministry of Education is 
arranging for the translation and publication of the Koran in 
Persian for use in schools. 

An illustrated newspaper is gaining a popular circulation in 
some parts of the country. It exists for Zoroastrian propaganda 
and was formerly published in Berlin, but the new political 
freedom has made it possible to print and publish it in Persia. 
This is one of the many signs which indicate the importance of 
the part which the press will play in Persia as education advances 
and literacy increases. 


IRAQ AND ARABIA 


The principal subject of interest in connexion with Iraq is the 
question of the Assyrians. No words can be strong enough to 
describe the treatment which has been meted out to these 
unfortunate people. A writer in the London Times, in the course 
of an article friendly to the Iraqi Government, refers to ‘the 
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massacre of upwards of three hundred harmless and innocent 
Assyrians, without a single person being called to account for it, 
within a year of Iraq’s entry into the League.’ Friends of the 
Assyrians and leaders of the people themselves have been com- 
pelled to face the absolute necessity of evacuating the people from 
Iraq. Whatever the rights and wrongs of the past, Assyrians will 
never forget the massacre at Simel; and the Iraqis, in addition 
to their suspicion of Assyrian intrigue against the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, must, like all other people, hate those who are the subjects 
of their own injustice. 

The Assyrians at present are living in conditions which may 
be tolerable for a period but which are intolerable as a permanent 
solution. Refugee conditions are mainly found in the Mosul area 
where the disturbances took place. A camp of refugees was 
formed near the cantonment at Baghdad, and a refugee camp 
was organized near Mosul by a British official on behalf of the 
Iraqi Government. This camp has a permanent population of 
about 1500 people. The infant mortality in the camp has been 
high, though medical care has been provided both by a doctor 
and a dispensary in the camp and by the services of the govern- 
ment hospital at Mosul. In other parts of the country the 
Assyrians are living much as they were a year ago. Assyrian 
employees are mostly back at work, though it is somewhat 
harder for Assyrians to obtain employment than it was a year 
back. 

The Assyrians themselves are divided on the wisdom of 
emigration. The mountain people are mostly ready to emigrate, 
but the Persian group and those who have connexions with the 
Urumiya district are loth to leave. Up to the summer it seemed 
likely that the negotiations which had taken place at Geneva 
with regard to the settlement of Assyrians in Brazil would prove 
successful, and enquiries were made about a suitable part of 
that country for such a settlement and a favourable judgment 
was formed. Later, the negotiations broke down, and it may be 
that one element in the reluctance of Brazil to receive the 
Assyrians was the impression, for which Arab propaganda is not 
guiltless, that the Assyrians were a bloodthirsty people. Con- 
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scious also of the rapid growth of alien immigration, Brazil is 
beginning to call a halt. 

At the time of writing it appears probable that a home for 
the Assyrians will be found in British Guiana. It is necessary to 
find land not only available but suitable for the people. The area 
now suggested, in the Rupununi district of British Guiana, is 
extensive, for the most part unsettled and has possibilities of 
development as a stock-raising area. Its agricultural possibilities 
have not yet been properly tested, but it is thought that in parts 
it would lend itself to cultivation sufficiently to meet the Assyrian 
needs. An independent and impartial investigation is to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the League of Nations. Except for 
certain parts which are leased to private interests, the land in 
question is the property of the Government of British Guiana, 
which has accordingly taken steps to secure option under which, 
if the League of Nations proceeds with the scheme, the assets 
of the company to which part of the land is leased can be pur- 
chased for an agreed sum. 

There is divided loyalty among the Assyrians to the Patriarch 
Mar Shimun. Some lay the blame for all that has happened to 
the account of his political activities. Others who were previously 
hostile to him are now his loyal supporters, feeling that he 
suffered unjustly in his exile. It seems plain that any attempt 
to force the political leadership of Mar Shimun on the whole 
nation would be fatal to the people. 

The missions of the Arabian coast and the Persian Gulf 
report definite advance. There have been baptisms and earnest 
enquirers are found in several stations. In the last Survey there 
was a reference to the remarkable journeys of missionary doctors 
across Arabia. In 1934 Tofar and Taif were reached by a man 
and Nejd by a woman for the first time. Mrs Van Peursem, 
recounting her reception by H.M. Ibn Saud, says: 


The King introduced us . . . telling them we were the only Christians he 


would invite to Riadh, that we were real true Christians, missionaries, whose 
purpose is to spread their religion, and that we were doing everything we did 
in the service of God. He had met Dr Harrison and Dr Dame before, and that 
we were all the same. That he admired us for our noble lives, zeal and honesty 
(Neglected Arabia, No. 166, p. 9). 
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The missionaries who have chronicled this at the expense of 
their own personal modesty are properly appreciative of the very 
great significance of such action and of the attitude shown by 
Ibn Saud. 

It does not appear that the war between the King of Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen, which concluded in the surrender of the 
Yemen, has had any effect upon missionary work. 

The expansion of aviation is already affecting the Persian 
Gulf area. The French and Dutch air liners, after leaving Iraq, 
follow the Persian coast; the British (Imperial Airways) follow 
the Arabian coast, calling at Koweit, Bahrein and Sharja. 

The people of Bahrein and Koweit are becoming air-minded; they enjoy 


travelling in aeroplanes and they use the air mail extensively for sending their 
pearls down to India and to Europe (London Times, November 17th, 1934). 


The Egypt newspaper translation service contains an inter- 
esting extract from A/ Gthad, in which a description is given of 
a Syrian doctor, a Muslim, who devoted himself to medical work 
in Oman for the sake of the people, and died there. The paper 
goes on to describe the work of the American missions in Muscat, 
Bahrein and other places, referring to their medical services 
given without stint to the poor and regretting that they must 
accompany this with evangelization. The editor exclaims: 

How fine it would be if a Muslim society sent medical missionaries to the 
countries of the Arabian Peninsula in need of native physicians—to places like 
Ma’an and Hadramaut and the cities of the Gulf which suffer from evangelistic 
missions. Thus might the Muslims serve medicine and humanity and the Arab 
race and religion and reduce the ravages of disease in those lands and enable 
them to dispense with evangelical medical missions, if but for a time. The 


spending of wealth on such a project is a still better way of spending it than on 
Islamic evangelistic missions in Europe or China. 


'TRANSJORDAN 


Financial reasons had led the Church Missionary Society 
to the decision to close their hospital at Es Salt, but co-operation 
with the Anglican diocese of Jerusalem has produced a plan 
which is to be tried for a year. The diocese is to maintain a 
hospital of ten beds at Es Salt, while the Church Missionary 
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Society is to provide the building, equipment and such drugs 
as are in stock. Two doctors will give their services voluntarily, 
and the Government of Transjordan are increasing their grant. 
It is hoped that during this period of experiment a policy re- 
garding medical missionary work in Transjordan generally may 
be formulated, for the need of such work in the area is great. 
In the whole country there are but four hospitals and less than 
thirty doctors. The diocese as a whole is endeavouring to plan 
for an extension of missionary work, taking into consideration 
medical, pastoral, evangelistic, missionary and educational needs. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


The Government of Sidky Pasha resigned in the autumn of 
1933 and a year of intrigue and uncertainty has just concluded, 
as this Survey is written, by the appointment of a new prime 
minister, Nessim Pasha. It appears that the principal force 
behind the Government during the last twelve months has been 
the personal influence of the palace and of King Fuad. Wild 
rumours of political change and of British intentions to alter 
radically the form of government have been flying about, but 
the assertion that the recent change has been due to British 
interference seems only to be true to the extent that the advice 
offered was spontaneously asked for by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The new prime minister has been a strong opponent of 
the revision of the Egyptian constitution by Sidky, and his 
acceptance of the premiership has occasioned some compromise 
between the positions taken up by the King and himself. It is 
safe to assume that the new régime means a diminution in the 
palace influence and a certain strengthening of the popular 
element in the Government. 

The violence of the anti-missionary movement has not been 
maintained in 1934. The campaign has had less effect than 
had been anticipated on the numbers of new pupils entering 
mission schools and the number of patients entering mission 
hospitals. The popular newspapers continue from time to time 
to attack missions, but the Government has suppressed the 
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more violent attacks as subversive of public order. There are 
still frequent references to the iniquity of Christian evangelism, 
side by side with strong appeals to Muslims to engage in the 
Islamization of other peoples. Much publicity is given to the 
instances of Christians becoming Muslims. 

The proposals tentatively made by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in 1933 for the control of missions have not been pressed. 
Difficulty, however, is found by the missions on account of the 
new rules which restrict on economic grounds the issue of 
permits and visas to foreigners entering the country. Missions 
which desire to appoint new recruits have to show that an 
existing worker is being replaced and to show proof of ability 
to support the work financially. The same regulations apply to 
business firms, so that the pressure, though hampering, cannot 
be described as distinctively anti-missionary. 

A grave concern is being felt among the Christian minorities, 
and particularly by the Copts, at the pressure, direct or indirect, 
which is being brought to bear upon Copts to induce them to 
embrace Islam. The Copts have been much exercised by the 
regulation passed in June 1933 with regard to compulsory 
elementary education, by which religious education to the extent 
of one-third of the total of lesson periods is made compulsory. 
The Copts welcome this measure but regret that there is no 
provision for requiring the instruction of their children in the 
Christian faith. The Minister of Education suggested as a 
compromise that each elementary school where there were as 
many as twenty Christians should have a teacher of the Christian 
religion at a salary of {1 per month, all lessons to be given 
outside the school premises. The Copts maintain that many of 
their children are in schools where there are less than twenty 
Christian pupils, that the salary restrictions make it impossible 
to secure qualified teachers and that there are often no suitable 
premises, other than the school, in which teaching can be given, 
and their case has been put fully before the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. An incident which increased the Coptic nervousness with 
regard to the present régime was the order passed by a Muslim 
Shari’a Court commanding a Coptic woman to return to her 
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husband, who had become a Muslim, from whom she had 
obtained a divorce by the properly constituted Coptic Court. 

The plan for an extensive survey of religious education in 
the areas of the Near East has not been carried out through 
lack of the necessary funds. A more limited plan is now being 
carried out with the object of discovering what are the conscious 
aims and objects held by teachers and heads of schools in their 
work of religious education and character building, and to 
examine the methods upon which reliance is mainly placed in 
order to obtain these aims and objects. The voluntary help of 
a number of workers in Persia, Iraq, Turkey, Bulgaria, Palestine, 
Egypt, North Africa and the Sudan has been obtained. 

On Ascension Day the foundation stone of the Church of 
Jesus the Light of the World was laid by Bishop Gwynne in 
Old Cairo. This church is built in memory of the late Canon 
W. H. Temple Gairdner. 

The Fellowship of Unity in Egypt and the Sudan continues 
to do most useful work. At the meeting in 1934 which was held 
at the Armenian church in Cairo, Greek Orthodox, Armenian, 
Anglican and Presbyterian delegates all took part. Similar services 
were held at Khartum and at Wad Medani. 

It is reported that a group of thirty Chinese Christians are 
now domiciled in Cairo and, being unable for language reasons 
to join in the worship of the Cairo churches, are maintaining 
their own meetings for Bible reading, prayer and worship. 

A great regret has been expressed at the closing in January 
1934 of the school for the blind at Zeitun through lack of 
financial support. A new school has been opened in other 
buildings by the Muslim authorities and is receiving large 
grants from the Government. 

The Assiut College reports that its enrolment of Muslim 
boys is decreasing, but that the support of the college is good 
and that there is no lack of volunteers for the Christian ministry 
from among the ablest students. 

Negotiations have been carried through whereby the Victoria 
book-shop in Khartum has been taken over as a church book- 
shop for the Sudan. There is an increase in the reading public 
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among the Sudanese, and with the help of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge more literature has been 
provided in both Arabic and Egyptian for Sudanese reading. 
Plans are being discussed for the combination of the Church 
Missionary Society and the American United Presbyterian 
mission in Omdurman. 

The work of the Central Literature Committee for Moslems 
has been carried on in its usual invaluable way. Centred in 
Cairo, its activities extend not only to Egypt but to the whole 
Muslim world. Miss Padwick reports that the first four illustrated 
Bible leaflets in Sudanese Arabic were recently printed in Cairo 
—the firstfruits of the Sudan Literature Committee. The Psalms 
have been published in Egyptian colloquial Arabic. The Persian 
restrictions on the importation of literature have not held up 
the importing of Christian books, not one volume having been 
arrested during the year. 

Following upon the example of Professor Levonian, who 
has for some time conducted a survey of the Turkish press, 
and the example of Pastor Nielsen’s survey of the Palestinian 
press, the Egypt Inter-Mission Council has begun a survey of 
the Cairo press, covering references to Christian missions, 
Christian doctrine or ethics, articles regarding the moral and 
religious aspects of Egypt, opinions on religious liberty, notes 
on legal cases bearing on freedom of conscience and the right 
of conversion, and important Muslim religious news relating to 
the Azhar, pan-Islam and similar movements. 

An Arabic Academy was founded in 1933 for the purpose 
of standardizing the Arabic language. A number of sub-com- 
mittees were formed, to study the different vocabularies required 
by separate branches of science, and a report was to be made 
in December 1934. Though difficulties were found in recon- 
ciling conservative and modern scholarship, unanimity has so far 
been reached, and the work of the Arabic Academy may prove 
of great importance to Arabic-speaking countries. 

Mr T. W. Russell, in his fifth annual report on the illicit 
drug traffic, states that in Europe the illegal manufacture of 
drugs has almost been stamped out. In Egypt, morphine and 
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cocaine are now found only in an extremely adulterated form, 
and the traffickers have turned their attention mainly to opium 
and hashish, which have greatly increased in price. Reference 
is made on p. 69 to the Bulgarian drug problem. The improve- 
ment in Egypt is shown by the fact that in 1929 there were 
5681 drug addicts among the convicts in Egyptian prisons and 
on the corresponding day of 1933 the number was only 674. 


THe BALKANS 


In the Balkans there is much evidence of a growing con- 
sciousness of missionary responsibility in Orthodox circles. 
The Zoe movement in Greece has become an important factor 
in deepening the spiritual life of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and in Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia and among the scattered 
Orthodox communities in western European States there is a 
growing recognition of the missionary responsibility of the 
Christian Church. Professor V. S. Ispir, the first professor of 
missions in the faculty of theology in Bukarest university, has 
organized amongst the theological students a missionary society 
of about 250 members, both men and women. He has also 
published a missionary text-book in Rumanian. 

News comes from Sofia of a proposed union between the 
Congregationalist and Methodist Episcopal congregations. A 
committee of twenty pastors and laymen has been appointed to 
carry the matter through. Representatives of the World’s Sunday 
School Alliance have been able to enter into friendly relation- 
ships with the Metropolitan of the Sofia province. 

There are other instances of a growing friendliness between 
the Orthodox Church and the Protestant bodies in the Balkans. 
One of the most remarkable occasions when this new spirit was 
demonstrated was the annual convention of the evangelical 
Churches held in a Bulgarian village, when the authorities of 
the Orthodox Church invited the convention to meet in their 
church and two priests took part in the proceedings. It may not 
be altogether fanciful to connect with this growing spirit of 
tolerance and friendliness a similar movement in the political 
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world which has gone so far to diminish the political tension 
between Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece and Rumania. 

Lord Noel-Buxton has called public attention to the growth 
of governmental action in the Balkans with regard to hygiene 
and physical education and in the whole movement for child 
welfare. He saw in Bulgaria a refuge for lost children, a hostel 
for homeless working boys, an exhibition illustrating social 
welfare and hygienic conduct, a Borstal institution and an 
admirably equipped children’s playground. 

It is to be regretted that Bulgaria has now become the 
principal centre of the illicit drug traffic in Europe. At the May 
meeting of the League of Nations’ advisory committee on the 
traffic in narcotic drugs it was stated that the illicit output for 
1934 of ten hitherto secret Bulgarian factories of heroin was 
not less than 3000 kilogrammes, twice as much as the medical 
requirements of the whole world and enough to poison three 
million people. Bulgaria is now almost the only European 
country manufacturing morphia and cocaine deliberately in- 
tended for the illicit traffic. It appears that the willingness of the 
Bulgarian Government to suppress the traffic has been thwarted 
by the occult influence of various Macedonian authorities. 


ABYSSINIA 


The Evangelical Missionary Society of Sweden reports 
that its work has rapidly developed recently. The Emperor of 
Abyssinia is deeply interested in the mission; he has asked for 
and received several Swedish medical missionaries and has 
helped the mission to build hospitals. This opportunity opened 
in Abyssinia has to some extent reconciled the Swedish mission 
to the severe limitations placed upon its work in Eritrea by the 
Italian Government. 

There is no change in the position in Eritrea. The Italian 
Government does not permit new missionaries to be sent to the 
country, and those in the country are not allowed to return after 
furlough. 

The Hermannsburg mission has been given land for a 
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mission station and hospital in West Gallaland. In addition, 
permission has been granted for the use of the timber in a tract 
of forest land for a period of fifty years, on the sole condition 
that one-half of any profits made from sales must be given to 
the Government. 

The Coptic Church has begun a new piece of missionary 
work in Abyssinia, significant though still small: the Society 
for Spreading the Word has been founded, and two young Copts, 
one being a priest, have begun work. 


NorTH AFRICA 


The North Africa Mission has decided to renovate and 
partially reconstruct its hospital in Tangier, one reason being 
the depreciation of the fabric; but a greater reason is the need 
for expansion owing to the growth and development of the 
medical mission work as a whole. 

An international Y.M.C.A. has been organized at Casablanca. 
Work has been begun in twenty centres in Algeria under the 
direction of a secretary stationed in Algiers. An international 
camp has been held and a permanent camp for North African 
use is being developed. All this work is self-supporting. 

At the beginning of 1934 a special visit was paid by Dr R. T. 
McLaughlin to Algeria, on behalf of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. The object was to help bring about closer co-opera- 
tion in the work of the Sunday schools and closer affiliation with 
Sunday-school work in other parts of the world. The visit appears 
to have been extremely successful. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission has continued its work 
in five centres in Algeria and Tunisia, including three boys’ 
homes. 


GENERAL 


It is greatly to be regretted that financial exigencies have 
prevented the Near East Christian Council from appointing a 
full-time executive secretary in succession to Dr Robert P. 
Wilder. Mrs Baker has been appointed secretary and treasurer, 
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and to enable her to work more closely with the chairman, 
Dr H. H. Riggs, the office has been moved for the time being 
to Beirut. Every effort is being made to carry on all the services 
of the Council so that by its committees and the circulation of 
its literature it may continue even in difficulties to serve all the 
missions in the area. During the year the Feith Falconer Mission 
to Aden and the German mission to Muslims in Egypt have 
been affiliated to the Council. Thirteen missions have joined 


the Council in the last six years in addition to the twenty which 
originally formed it. 


AFRICA 
West AFRICA 


[_TBERIA'S acceptance of the plan of assistance adopted by 

the League of Nations Council in October 1933 was 
hedged with so many reservations that it amounted to a refusal. 
At its meeting on May 18th, therefore, the Council felt compelled 
to withdraw the offer, but decided at the same time to approach 
the Government of the United States of America on the subject, 
and in July a special assistant of the Secretary of State was sent 
from New York to prepare a first-hand report on conditions 
in the Republic. In October the Liberian Government reported 
to the Council of the League that they had secured two Polish 
experts as advisers in economics and hygiene. The Government 
is also seeking two more specialists in the field of administration 
and education. 

The General Convocation of the Anglican Church in Liberia 
in January 1934 adopted a plan of self-support, based on the 
principle of parochial assessment, to be executed by a finance 
committee. Every baptized person must contribute, a monthly 
sum being set by the Church. Provision is also made for the 
careful administration of the money thus raised. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued an appeal for 
funds to endow a new bishopric to cover the colony of the 
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Gambia and a part of French West Africa. The Pongas Mission 
—which is associated with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel—has worked in the French territory for many years. 
Wesley Church, Bathurst, has celebrated its centenary. 

The chief event of interest in the Gold Coast has been the 
appointment of the Rev. Canon H. M. Grace, principal of Budo 
school in Uganda, to succeed the Rev. A. G. Fraser as principal 
of the Prince of Wales College, Achimota. He will take up his 
duties early in the year. This forms yet another link between 
Uganda and the Gold Coast. Mr Fraser’s first missionary service 
was in Uganda, and only recently Achimota gave the Rev. C. E. 
Stuart to be Bishop of Uganda. 

The new government college at Yaba, near Lagos, Nigeria, 
was opened in January 1934 by the Governor, Sir Donald 
Cameron. The opening speech announced that the college would 
offer the following courses: a medical course of five years, to 
qualify men for posts as medical assistants in government 
service; a teacher-training course of three years, to train specialist 
teachers for middle schools; an agricultural course of four years, 
including two years at Ibadan experimental station; a civil 
engineering course of three to four years. Ninety-two students 
started work in the new college. 

A committee representing missionary societies, the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association and Toc H has been formed 
to recruit laymen to volunteer for five years’ service in leprosy 
colonies in the British West African colonies, on missionary 
terms of salary. Six men have been accepted out of two hundred 
Toc H members who volunteered, and are now taking nine 
months of elementary medical training, their expenses being 
guaranteed for five years by six sponsors. They will act as 
liaison agents between doctors and the people, and will travel 
among the villages. 

Progress towards church union in eastern Nigeria is still 
slow. The Qua Iboe Mission has intimated that it cannot go 
forward for the present, but the Anglican, Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches are continuing to establish closer personal 
contacts between their respective members. 
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As a result of the disturbance among the Native women in 
Owerri Province, Nigeria (the Aba rising), a medical woman 
has been sent by the Church Missionary Society with a govern- 
ment grant to open work at Ebu. Her work will not be to estab- 
lish a new hospital but to travel widely among the people and 
send patients to the government hospital at Aba. 

Difficulties still beset Protestant Christians in Belgian Congo, 
although there has been evidence during the year that the 
Belgian authorities do not intend to countenance persecution; 
offenders have been stopped when cases have been brought to 
official notice. Nevertheless, the fundamental difficulty—that 
only Roman Catholic schools are recognized and assisted by the 
State—remains unchanged. It will be a serious matter for the 
State if the large Protestant community develops into an under- 
privileged group with a sense of grievance due to the recognition 
that, no matter how good the education received, if it is not given 
in a Roman Catholic school it will not open the way to employ- 
ment or advancement in government or commercial service. 
The Protestant missions still hope that some agreement with the 
Government will be possible, although no satisfactory answers 
have yet been received to the memoranda sent in last year. 

The Swedish missions report a revival in their Congo field. 

Dr John R. Mott paid a visit to the Congo on his way home 
from South Africa (see below, p. 77). He held conferences of 
missionaries at Elisabethville,.Mutoto (in the Kasai district), and 
Léopoldville, and at the latter also met with the Congo Protestant 
Council and with representative groups from the areas already 
visited, with a few members also from the Upper Congo. The 
report of these conferences, entitled Christ and the Congo, has 
been published in French and in English. The chief subjects 
discussed were evangelism, the preparation of African pastors, 
teachers and other leaders of the Church, general education and 
the steps necessary to bring the work of the missions more fully 
into line with the programmes prepared by the Government, 
medical work and the development of the literature required for 
evangelistic educational work. The Baptist Missionary Society’s 
medical missionary at Yakusu has been asked by the Govern- 
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ment to organize the complete medical rural visitation of two 
provinces, establishing village dispensaries. It means the sole 
provision of medical aid to over 150,000 inhabitants. 

In the Lower Congo the new course for training teachers 
at Kimpese was started, but the way is not yet clear to the 
collaboration of the Swedish mission. A conference of African 
pastors from the various missions in the Lower Congo was held 
at Kibentele in January, when there was a useful discussion of 
questions affecting the Native Church—questions of marriage 
and discipline. ‘The members asked that efforts should be made 
to unify the form of the language used. The many variants of 
Kikongo now in use constitute a grave difficulty. (The need for 
standardization has been dealt with in an article in the Belgian 
journal Congo.) Plans are now practically completed for the 
establishment of a mission book-shop at Léopoldville, under the 
auspices of the Conseil Protestant du Congo, which will provide 
Belgian Congo with a much-needed central agency for the 
distribution of books. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
is taking the main financial responsibility and has appointed a 
manager. 

By the sudden and tragic death of the King of the Belgians, 
Albert 1, on February 17th, the Belgian Congo lost a wise and 
good ruler. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has been able to 
appoint a Portuguese as colporteur in Angola. 

Senhor Eduardo Moreira, the Secretary of the Evangelical 
League of Missionary and Educational Activity in Portugal, set 
out in January 1934 to visit the Portuguese colonies in Africa 
in the interests of evangelical missionary work. He had arranged 
to visit the Cape Verde Islands on the way, but owing to an 
accident to the steamer in which he was to sail for Angola his 
stay was prolonged. The delay gave him an opportunity for 
evangelistic work which was followed by such remarkable results 
that, after consulting the Angola missions, he decided to spend 
some weeks longer in the Islands. Later, he visited the stations 
in the southern half of Angola and met with a representative 
gathering at Quessua, which was much impressed with the help 
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that Sr Moreira had been able to give to the evangelical missions 
even in the short time he had been with them, and asked that 
his services should be retained after the close of his tour. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


It was unfortunate that owing to the breaking down of com- 
munications the missions in Portuguese East Africa were without 
news of the change in Sr Moreira’s plans. They were able, how- 
ever, to arrange a conference for him near Inhambane in July, 
after which he visited Beira and the missions northward towards 
the Nyasaland border. Sr Moreira failed in his attempt to meet 
the Bishop of Nyasaland, who is in charge of the work of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa in the Portuguese terri- 
tory, but spent some time with the Rev. P. Loze, who has for 
some years been living in Beira and laying the foundations of a 
missionary work which will be carried on largely by African 
pastors of Portuguese citizenship. 

The evangelical missions working in Portuguese territory 
have greatly appreciated the new contact with Protestants in 
Portugal and hope that some means can be devised for maintain- 
ing this touch in the future. 

The Church of Scotland has transferred its work in Portu- 
guese East Africa to a Nyasa mission under the charge of a 
missionary. This is largely a Native effort, organized and financed 
to some extent by African pastors and members of churches in 
Nyasaland. 

The Church Missionary Society has opened new work in the 
Nuba mountains in the Southern Sudan. As we write, two 
nurses are already at Khartum and two men are on their way to 
establish the new undertaking. 

The beautiful new buildings of Buwalasi College on the 
foothills of Mount Elgon, Uganda, were opened in March by 
the Provincial Commissioner. A large part of the money for the 
college had been collected by the people of the Elgon mission. 
The Government Education Department in Uganda has recently 
been strengthened by the appointment of 2 woman inspector. 
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Since the education of women has advanced so far in Uganda 
such an appointment is made none too soon. 

In Kenya, the Government has given to the Africa Inland 
Mission a lease of one of its former posts at Kapsowar, near 
Eldoret, and as the South Africa General Mission was looking 
for a new field in the north, this station is being taken over by that 
mission and will be carried on in close connexion with the existing 
work of the Africa Inland Mission. 

In view of the discussions which will take place this year on 
the future development of the Jeanes schools in Africa, it is 
interesting to note that the oldest of them, at Kabete, held this 
year its first refresher course for women. This was at the request 
of the wives of the men who were trained there, and who had 
benefited from the training they themselves had received while 
at the school with their husbands. The course was arranged in 
January and was attended by forty, some of whom had already 
done notable work in supplementing the teaching given by their 
husbands. 

A women’s movement is springing up all over the Kikuyu 
country. Women connected with the Scottish and Anglican 
Churches, as well as those of the Africa Inland Mission and the 
Gospel Mission, are meeting for prayer, and evidences of a deep 
revival are seen. 

An Indian has been appointed colporteur by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for work among Indians in Kenya. 

The Land Commission which was appointed in April 1932 
published its Report in May 1934, and a summary of the con- 
clusions reached by His Majesty’s Government was issued 
simultaneously with the Report. The length (over 600 pages) and 
price of the Report have been for most people a bar to the mastery 
of its contents. The Commission proposed additions to the 
existing Native reserves for the purposes of (a) remedying past 
injustices, (b) meeting permanent and (c) temporary needs, and 
(d) providing land for alienation to Natives on lease. But not all 
of the land thus assigned is suitable for Native occupation. The 
Commission recommended, and the Government have approved, 
that the boundaries of the Native reserves should be defined by 
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Order-in-Council, thus giving greater security, since they cannot 
be altered by local ordinance. There are other recommendations 
in the Report which may be welcomed as improvements. On the 
other hand, there is dissatisfaction among the Natives, and especi- 
allyamong the Kikuyu, in regard to some of the recommenda- 
tions, and it is questionable whether the proposed apportionment 
of land in all cases meets legitimate Native claims or adequately 
satisfies Native needs. The Report at the same time defines the 
boundaries of the European highlands which will also be safe- 
guarded by Order-in-Council, and the privileged position of 
Europeans in this area is confirmed. The settlers are pressing 
for the addition of the highlands to the Leroghi Plateau which 
was excluded by the Commission. Discussions of the Report are 
proceeding in the Legislative Council in Kenya at the time that 
this Survey is being written. The Race Relations Committee 

appointed by the Kenya Missionary Council has given close 
_ attention to the Report as it affects Native interests and has made 
representations to the Government. 


The Berlin Mission in Tanganyika Territory has ordained 
its first eight African pastors. 


Soutu AFRICA 


In 1934 Dr John R. Mott paid his long-awaited visit to South 
Africa, and the high hopes with which he was welcomed were 
amply justified. He visited many centres and addressed public 
meetings, meetings of students and of Natives. He also held 
regional conferences at Cape Town, Fort Hare, Durban and 
Johannesburg, each of which sent representatives to a final 
conference at Bloemfontein on May 15th and 16th. The subjects 
dealt with were: evangelization, African Christianity, its roots 
and development, Christian education, medical work, Christian 
literature, relationships between white and non-white people in 
South Africa, and co-operation. The Bloemfontein conference, 
at the suggestion of the regional conferences, decided to take steps 
towards the formation of a Christian Council of South Africa. 
A Continuation Committee was appointed to prepare a draft 
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constitution, to be submitted to the various mission bodies and 
redrafted in the light of their comments for submission to a 
general conference to be called within two years. Mr H. F. G. 
Kuschke will act as part-time honorary secretary of the Con- 
tinuation Committee. 

After his conferences in South Africa Dr Mott proceeded 
to the Congo, paying hurried visits in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia on the way. In both territories he met with representa- 
tive groups of missionaries. In Southern Rhodesia the conference 
discussed evangelism, Christian education and co-operation. In 
Northern Rhodesia the conference, held at Ndola, May 25th to 
28th, discussed evangelism, Christian education, racial relation- 
ships and co-operation. Under the last head, the possibilities of 
further co-operative work in the copper belt were discussed. 

Dr Mott’s visit brought into prominence the need for further 
co-operation among the missions in South Africa. A hopeful sign 
was the recognition of the Lovedale Bible School by the Church 
of Scotland, the Bantu Presbyterian Church, the Methodist 
Church of South Africa, the Church of the Province of South 
Africa, the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, the Congre- 
gational Churches of South Africa, the Free Church of Scotland, 
the African Presbyterian Church and the South African Baptist 
Union. The conference of twenty-two European and twenty-seven 
Native ministers of different denominations at Johannesburg in 
April was another evidence of progress in co-operation and 
goodwill. 

There has been an improvement in race relationships. The 
South African Institute of Race Relations is steadily extending 
its scope and influence. During this last year a campaign has 
been carried on to raise enough support in South Africa to 
pursue its activities without the assistance of the American funds 
which were offered to set the Institute on its feet. It has proved 
necessary in the last year to form two committees to deal with 
the anti-Jewish propaganda which has been developing in the 
Union. It is believed that the spirit behind this agitation is 
essentially the same as that behind the anti-Asiatic and anti- 
Native agitations. There are now a number of Bantu-European, 
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Indo-European and Coloured-European Joint Councils in 
different centres, Durban having one of each type. 

Mr J. B. Wessels, M.P., has been appointed to the place 
formerly held by Dr Loram on the Native Affairs Commission. 

The publication of the Status Bills and the debates upon them 
caused considerable perturbation among the Native peoples of 
the Union, but on the other hand there have been during the past 
year certain signal tokens of goodwill on the part of the Govern- 
ment of more value to the Native people than the text of legisla- 
tion. For example, in September the Minister for Native Affairs 
announced his intention of introducing a modification of the 
Pass Laws which have been found so irksome and which have 
kept the prisons full of prisoners guilty of no crime but that of 
losing or forgetting the pass. Again, the Minister of Finance has 
agreed to assist the Native Development Account to find funds 
to cover the restoration of salary cuts on Native teachers’ salaries, 
by making a grant of £27,000 out of the current year’s revenue, 
and to wipe out the loan due to the Central Government by the 
Native Development Fund—a sum amounting to some £51,000. 

Negotiations for a new Mogambique convention, concerning 
the recruitment of African labour in Portuguese territory for the 
Rand mines, were concluded in November. 

A suggestion by General Hertzog that the time is now ripe 
for the transfer of the South African Protectorates to the Union 
of South Africa aroused a great deal of anxiety; efforts were made 
by missionary and other bodies to ensure that the Native peoples 
would be adequately consulted before further steps were taken 
in this direction. 

As regards direct welfare work for Africans, the Minister of 
Health, in a statement on Native welfare in the House of Assembly 
on April 17th, announced a scheme for the training of ‘Native 
aids’ to work under the supervision of district surgeons. The 
course is to extend over about three years and is to be given at 
Fort Hare Native College. The training will be financed largely 
from £75,000 given by the Chamber of Mines ‘in recognition 
of services rendered by the Native peoples to the gold-mining 
industry.’ Not more than {5000 is to be spent on building; the 
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remainder is to be invested as a permanent fund. The Govern- 
ment will in addition assist in the training oversea of a selected 
number of fully qualified Native doctors. 

The Minister also announced the Government’s intention to 
appoint a commission to investigate the position of the ‘Cape 
Coloured’ people, and the further intention to institute active 
anti-tuberculosis measures among all races. 

There have been other developments in medical work, apart 
from the training scheme. A well-equipped Native hospital was 
opened in Orlando township in February. In August the Donald 
Fraser Hospital was opened at Gooldville (Zoutpansberg Dis- 
trict) under the Church of Scotland Mission. A new hospital was 
also opened by the United Free Church of Scotland (Continuing) 
at Molepolole in Bechuanaland, a station of the London Mission- 
ary Society which will in future be carried on by the Scottish 
mission. Prince George opened a Native hospital at Gwelo in 
Southern Rhodesia, built by the Government at a cost of £14,000, 
which is part of a government scheme for comprehensive medical 
work including rural dispensaries. 

An Association of Superintendents of Native Schools has 
been formed ‘to develop Native education on the basis of national 
Christian principle.’ The lead was taken in this matter by the 
Dutch teachers. 

In August the foundation stone was laid of an Anglican hostel 
(Beda Hall) at Fort Hare Native College. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Indian Agent-General, has 
offered a prize for the best essay by an African student at Fort 
Hare on Indian conditions in South Africa; and a prize also for 
the best essay by an Indian student on Native conditions in 
South Africa. The offer is for five years, to be awarded annually 
on the alternate subjects. A prize has also been offered by the 
same donor to a student of Beda Hall. 

Great interest was taken in the conferences arranged by Dr 
Malherbe, of the Union Bureau of Education, under the auspices 
of the new Education Fellowship in South Africa, at Cape Town 
and Johannesburg in July, when crowds came to hear educa- 
tionists of international reputation. In Johannesburg, particularly, 
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the section on Native education was attended by large numbers 
both of missionaries and of the general public. 

On September the hundredth anniversary of the opening 
of mission work by the Berlin Mission in Bethanien, in what 
afterwards became the Orange Free State, was celebrated with 
special meetings. The mission has now fifty-five stations in the 
Union of South Africa, with 80,000 Christians. 

The centenary of the birth of Frangois Coillard, pioneer 
missionary of the Paris Mission, was commemorated on July 17th 
at Sefula, Barotseland. In view of the fact that the jubilee of the 
mission will be celebrated next year, the festivities on this 
occasion were curtailed. 

The deaths of Dr H. A. Junod, Dr Laws of Livingstonia 
and the Swedish missionary leader, Rev. J. E. Norenius, have 
removed three missionaries who will long be remembered with 
deep affection and gratitude. A statue of Livingstone was un- 
veiled on August 5th at Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, over- 
looking the Victoria Falls. 


GENERAL 


In the course of the year the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa issued a report, Africa and the 
Making of Books, surveying what is being done and showing 
the need for development in providing literature for Africa. 
The needs of bush schools and rural communities for teaching 
material are becoming increasingly recognized. The Religious 
Tract Society published on blank charts a set of ten pictures of 
village life which can be used with any vernacular. Missionaries 
working in French colonies are emphasizing the necessity of an 
increased supply of simple French literature written against an 
African background, and a programme is being planned to meet 
this need. A number of new versions of the Bible have been 
published during the year with the aid of the Bible societies. 
The book-shop planned for Léopoldville is mentioned above 
(p. 74). Possibilities of colportage are being considered in several 
areas. Work continues on obtaining agreement with regard to the 
orthography of various languages; for example, versions of the 
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Fante and Twi Bibles in the newly adopted government ortho- 
graphy are being prepared. 

In the latter part of the year the secretary of the International 
Committee on Christian Literature for Africa visited the United 
States and Canada, and reported on the work of the Committee, 
which is receiving cordial and understanding support on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 





MADAGASCAR 


‘THE financial aspect has been much to the fore in the Island 

during the last year. The continuance of France on the 
gold standard created difficulties for the non-French missions, 
while the Paris Mission was curbed by its own diminution of 
funds:and serious shortage of foreign staff. This shortage exists 
in other missions also and has led to the closing of some village 
work. As a result there has been a recrudescence of certain pagan 
practices which is disturbing. On the other hand, the increased 
responsibility which has been thrown on the Malagasy Christians 
has brought out the same response which has been found in other 
parts of the world. The London Missionary Society has been able 
to appoint a missionary to live among the north-central tribes, 
which up till now have been dependent on a touring missionary. 
The Friends report a strengthening of their links with the Paris 
Mission; missionaries of the Society of Friends will now, when 
on furlough, do deputation work in France. 





LATIN AMERICA 


‘THE tendency towards closer relationships between the 

different States of Latin America was strengthened by 
the seventh Pan-American Conference held at Montevideo at 
the close of 1933. A matter which had been bequeathed to it by 
the sixth Conference (held at Havana in 1928) was a proposal 
for an inter-State peace agreement. The outcome was an anti- 
war pact, which was duly signed by representatives of thirteen 
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republics in Buenos Aires in April. The thirteen were: Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, the United States and 
Venezuela. As noted in our last Survey, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay had previously signed a pact of 
non-aggression. The only two republics out of the twenty-one 
which have not yet signed are therefore Peru and Santo Domingo, 
A cordial spirit of mutual goodwill was apparent among all the 
States, in contrast to the spirit evident at Havana five years 
previously. 

It will be seen that both Bolivia and Paraguay signed this 
anti-war pact while continuing at war over the Chaco boundary. 
This inconsistency has been explained as ‘implying their 
realization that such a state of affairs could not continue’ (The 
Times, April 30th, 1934). The Inter-American Commission of 
Women set up at the Havana Conference presented at Monte- 
video a convention granting women ‘equal nationality, civil and 
political rights’ with men. The delegates of twenty republics 
approved the first term (‘equal nationality’) and recommended 
that the two last be granted by the individual republics as early 
as possible. The delegates of the United States opposed the 
convention on the grounds that in their country questions of 
civil and political rights constituted a state, not a federal, 
matter and that nationality rights would best be furthered by 
domestic enactments. 

The Chaco war has dragged on through the year. Efforts 
at mediation have been made by one and another body, without 
success up to the time of writing. In May the League of Nations 
proposed that an embargo on the export of arms to the belligerent 
nations should be voluntarily self-imposed by all armament- 
producing nations. (Neither Bolivia nor Paraguay produces 
armaments; all have to be imported.) The machinery of govern- 
ments began dealing with the matter; some countries at once 
imposed an embargo, others followed later. The embargo became 
effective in September. Under the auspices of the Sixth Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, to which the dispute was 
referred by the Bolivian Government, efforts were made during 
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October and November to bring about a settlement by agreement, 
but Paraguayan successes late in November stiffened the resist- 
ance of both countries to any such proposal. 

In the meanwhile, both countries have been drained of their 
young men and have suffered severe economic loss. Missions 
working in the area report that the churches are without leaders. 
Medical missionaries have been giving much of their time to 
the wounded of both armies, and a good deal of Scripture dis- 
tribution has been possible among the troops, but government 
nervousness of ‘pacifist propaganda’ has interfered with gospel 
preaching in some places in Bolivia. 

The dispute between Colombia and Peru over the Amazon 
river-port of Leticia was happily settled in May; and the com- 
pletion of the trans-Andean motor road between the Colombian 
and Venezuelan capitals a little earlier is a further sign of— 
and means to—inter-State fraternization. 

A number of republics ratified international labour con- 
ventions in 1933 and 1934 and are putting them into effect, a 
testimony to the usefulness of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Indeed, ‘Latin America is now keeping pace with Europe 
in the march of international social progress’ (International 
Labour Review, July 1934). 

On the whole the economic situation has improved and, 
perhaps as a consequence, political disturbances have been 
rare. There occurred a rising, which was quickly suppressed, in 
Southern Chile in July, of farm labourers and gold workers 
incited by communist influences. 

The Bible societies all report substantially increased sales 
in Mexico, Central and South America; the National Bible 
Society of Scotland particularly mentions large sales in Arequipa, 
Peru, where they would not naturally be expected. The South 
American Missionary Society reports among Argentine Indians 
a greater readiness to listen and to receive baptism, and is pro- 
jecting a mission to the Jews of the country. The Mennonite 
mission in the same country has started a twenty-year plan, by 
which the Argentine Church assumes responsibility for an 
annual increase of five per cent of its budget. 
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By a Bill approved by the Senate in September, the phil- 
anthropic institutions known as the ‘Morris schools’ of Buenos 
Aires were taken over by the Government of Argentina. The 
Roman Catholic Church has made efforts to get religious educa- 
tion recognized as part of the curriculum in government schools, 
with the Church in charge of the religious teaching. This is 
being vigorously opposed by the Socialist leaders in the Congress, 
and also by the non-Roman Churches, who for different reasons 
prefer the status quo. 

The Moravian mission’s work in Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 
has suffered severely from economic conditions in Europe, and 
cuts in salaries and in personnel have had to be adopted. (This 
section of the Moravian Church’s work draws its support from 
Zeist, Holland.) 

Steady progress towards economic recovery is reported also 
from Brazil, and, to quote again from the International Labour 
Review, ‘the numerous labour laws passed in the last few years 
have brought Brazil into the forefront of social progress’ (July 
1934). The proposal to extend the suffrage to women is under 
consideration in the Constituent Assembly. The number of 
Japanese immigrants is undiminished. In 1933 the total was 
22,000. The quota for 1934 was fixed at 27,000—over five 
hundred weekly, year after year. The slender resources of the 
Church for missionary work among these Japanese settlers are 
strained to the utmost. 

A hope was entertained that the Brazilian Government 
would consent to the proposal that the Assyrians who wish to 
leave Iraq might find a home in southern Brazil; but the Govern- 
ment has not been able to give this consent (see pp. 61-2). 

Mexico is moving steadily towards what has become known 
as ‘totalitarianism.’ The largest and far the most influential 
political organization is the National Revolutionary Party, work- 
ing for a Mexico where illiteracy will be unknown, education 
will be based on a national tradition of culture, foreign influence 
will be reduced to a minimum and the rural population freed 
from ignorance and oppression. This high idealism, however, 
omits provision for the poor to have the Gospel preached to 
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them. Partly, perhaps, because of the lack of tradition of religious 
liberty in Mexico, the new revolutionary current is set against 
religion, especially in its most familiar form—the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Several States during 1933-34 passed 
laws limiting the number of priests or ministers who might 
officiate at services, and in October a further step was taken 
when the Chamber of Deputies unanimously approved of a plan 
to expel from the country all Roman Catholic bishops and arch- 
bishops ‘as enemies to the revolution,’ to suppress a number of 
religious papers and to exclude from government employment 
members of various specified religious associations. Pending 
the Government’s making any decision on the proposal, twenty- 
eight States acted on their own initiative in closing churches and 
expelling bishops and priests. 

Enmity towards the non-Roman Churches is less pro- 
nounced, for there is less suspicion of counter-revolutionary 
political activities or aims on the part of these Churches, and 
no accumulation of dislike; but rules are equally strict regarding 
the necessity of their having Mexican leadership (no foreign 
missionary, e€.g., may act in an official capacity as a minister), 
and of course they are included in the law forbidding religious 
teaching in the schools. The Protestant Churches are, it is 
obvious, facing a difficult situation. The strong nationalist spirit 
in some cases sets up a barrier—however slight—between 
Mexican and foreigner in the Church. This is being wisely faced 
in some missions, where agreement has been reached by a frank 
recognition that co-operation is possible if foreign missionaries 
are allotted to specified pieces of work. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has elected, as first Mexican Bishop of Mexico, the Rt 
Rev. E. S. y Velasco, suffragan bishop since 1931. 

In accordance with a plan made at the Foreign Missions 
Conference at Atlantic City in January, representatives of some 
nine American mission boards visited Mexico during March and 
April to make a united study of the situation. An inter-denomina- 
tional conference on education was held at Coyoacan in March. 
It was recognized—as it has been recognized in other lands, 
notably China—that a greater responsibility is now devolving 
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on the Church for giving, in home and church, in student hostel 
and village social centre, that religious education which is now 
debarred from the schools, and plans were immediately adopted 
for a change in methods of work. 

There is evidence of a deep spiritual unrest seething be- 
neath the Government’s attempt to suppress religion, and those 
who best know Mexico do not believe that it will become a 
godless State. Who can prophesy what power may perhaps lie 
in the National Union of Christian Young People in Mexico, 
formed as an outcome of the Sunday School Convention in Rio 
de Janeiro of 1932, to announce the message of the Gospel to 
all Mexican people and to work for the application of Christian 
teaching and standards to individual and national life? The 
Union started off with a membership of over one hundred, 
recruited from eight denominations. 

It may be thought that an undue proportion of this Survey 
of Latin America has been given to Mexico. But Mexico, which 
has won through to a certain political stability and is putting 
into practice far-reaching schemes for national education and 
rural reconstruction, is not unlikely to be a model on which 
other Latin American republics may base their policy for 
development. 

Throughout the West Indies services were held at the end 
of July celebrating the centenary of the abolition of slavery in 
the British Empire. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


‘THE slump in world trade has continued to affect the whole 
area. A typical case is reported where copra, the chief 
export, has fallen in price from {47 per ton in 1918 to {4 per ton 
in 1934. Trading companies have been hard hit and have reduced 
th the personnel and the salaries of their European staff, so that 
less local support is forthcoming for the work of Church or 
mission. In many islands the people are being driven back to their 
former simpler way of life—a course no people ever willingly 
adopts, however admirable it may appear to others. In the case 
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of the New Hebrideans, a welcome diminution in drunkenness 
(a pertinent cause of depopulation) has followed the inability to 
buy foreign intoxicants. 

SaMoa.—The London Missionary Society reports that a 
period of unparalleled financial stringency has called out wonder- 
fully generous giving from the people in the Mandated Territory, 
even if it has meant a return to bark cloth in place of the European 
cloth they had learned to desire. There has again been political 
trouble connected with the native Samoan association, the Mau, 
and the unrest in the country has filtered into the churches and 
is causing some anxiety. This is true also of eastern Samoa under 
the United States’ Naval Administration. 

New GuInga (MANDATED TERRITORY).—At a service held in 
Rabaul (New Britain Islands) in February, seventeen Chinese 
adults and five children were baptized as the first-fruits of two 
years of work by a Chinese evangelist connected with the 
Methodist Missionary Society of Australia—an example of 
international service. Conditions in missionary work to-day 
are illustrated by the appeal of the Neuendettelsau Mission, 
sanctioned by the home committee, for a small aeroplane. 

New Guinea (Papua).—The London Missionary Society notes 
an increased sense of responsibility for church services and for 
evangelistic work on the part of the outlying congregations. The 
Australian Board of Missions reports the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul at Dogura. 

THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs.—It will be remembered that in 
January 1933 a Bill providing for the independence of the Islands 
was enacted by the United States’ Congress over President 
Hoover’s veto. For various reasons it did not please the Filipinos, 
and their Legislature failed to ratify it. It consequently lapsed in 
January 1934. A new Bill was then drawn up, differing in some 
respects from the previous one, especially in the undertaking to 
withdraw the American military forces when independence was 
achieved (at the end of ten years). This new Bill was passed and 
signed in March 1934 and has been welcomed in the Islands. The 
government in the ten years’ interim period is to be popularly 
elected. A measure providing for women’s suffrage is to come 
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into force on January Ist, 1935, when every woman over the 
age of twenty-one years will be enfranchised. 

Progress towards political independence has its parallel in 
the church life of the Islands, and the relation to the missionary 
societies. As a result of a series of conferences held in the United 
States by representatives of the missionary societies in 1933, the 
American Council of Missionary Boards Related to the Philippine 
Islands was set up in New York early in 1934. Proposals for 
carrying On missions as a unified enterprise, involving in some 
cases the pooling of personnel and funds, had been sent towards 
the close of 1933 to the National Christian Council of the 
Philippines, as being the body in the best position to undertake 
the work of directing thought and planning. The Council immedi- 
ately set to work, through its various committees, to examine the 
various aspects of the problem, and a special committee of 
missionaries was appointed to deal with inter-mission relations. 
All these committees reported to an enlarged meeting of the 
executive committee of the Council held in April, which heartily 
approved of having as a liaison between the churches in America 
and the indigenous churches in the Philippines an inter-mission 
committee such as is provided in the above-mentioned American 
Council. A commission from the American Council was asked to 
visit the Islands at an early date, to work out specific plans 
together with representatives of the Philippine churches. The 
committee which was working out plans for the development of 
an independent Filipino Church had the help for a short period 
of Dr Kagawa from Japan and Mr Y. Y. Tsu, a secretary of the 
National Christian Council of China, and drew up a report which 
was accepted by the enlarged meeting with great satisfaction. 

The National Christian Council has now obtained the full- 
time services of its secretary, the Rev. E. K. Higdon. This has 
been made possible by the appointment by the American Bible 
Society of a full-time secretary; Mr Higdon has for some years 
been giving half his time to each of the two organizations. 

As mentioned above, Dr Toyohiko Kagawa paid a visit to the 
Islands in February and March. He spoke at the annual meeting 
of the National Christian Council and conducted a number 
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of evangelistic meetings for different groups, including Japanese 
settlers. His addresses made a deep i impression. 

Rural work is gaining increasing prominence in the life of the 
Church and missions. The third national rural life institute was 
held in April under the joint egis of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of the Philippines and the National Christian 
Council. It was the most successful yet held, attended by sixty- 
seven men and eighteen women from twenty-seven provinces. 
The United Evangelical Church has created a new precedent 
in the appointment of a rural life expert in the Mindanao area. 
Arrangements have been made between the Philippine Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and the World’s Sunday School 
Association for one hundred books on religious education to be 
sent to Manila as the nucleus of a circulating library for religious 
educators. 

A typhoon which struck the Islands in November resulted 
in many deaths and much destruction of property. 

ISLANDS UNDER JAPANESE MANDATE.—A growth of Buddhism 
is reported from the Caroline, Mariana and-Marshall Islands. 
When the group passed under Japanese rule in 1914, Buddhist 
missionaries at once entered. German missionaries, both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, were repatriated, and Japanese of 
the Kumiai churches (Congregational) took over the work of the 
Liebenzell mission. The missionaries of this society returned 
after the war, and some of the Japanese missionaries are still at 
work. Three Buddhist centres of propaganda are planned with 
a view to extending throughout all the islands under the Japanese 
mandate. Their work at present is chiefly limited to the Japanese 
settlers and military forces. 

AusTRALIA.—A good deal of attention has again been drawn 
during the year to the aborigines of Arnhem Land (Northern 
Territory). The expedition led by two missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, referred to in our last Survey (p. 86), was 
completely successful in its aim of quieting the unrest in the 
territory by peaceful means. A number of the aborigines volun- 
tarily returned with the missionaries to Darwin to make their 
peace with the Government. They were, however, at once arrested 
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and tried for a double murder which had been both cause and 
result of unrest. Great dissatisfaction was felt in a number of 
quarters with the conduct of the trial, which was wholly accord- 
ing to European standards, and protests were made to the Federal 
Government. The Federal Prime Minister, while ordering an en- 
quiry into the causes of complaint, said that the recent events were 
influencing ministers to expedite plans for establishing a special 
court for trying aborigines, which would take tribal laws into 
account. On appeal, the High Court quashed the sentence of death 
passed by the Darwin Court on the leading aboriginal prisoner. 

The whole affair has had the result of focusing public 
attention on the responsibility of the Commonwealth for the 
aboriginal tribes. The National Missionary Council, meeting in 
December 1933, passed a resolution urging the Commonwealth 
Government to assume the oversight and control both of 
aborigines and of the half-caste people, giving study to tribal 
law and to such things as training in industry and medical aid 
for remote districts. Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
accepted the offer of an anthropologist on the staff of Melbourne 
University to live for a period among the Arnhem Land aborig- 
ines to study their customs and laws. 





THE JEWS 


NTI-SEMITISM .—The outstanding feature in the Jewish 
world to-day is still the recrudescence of anti-Semitism of 
which the last Survey spoke and which reaches its height in 
Germany. The policy of the National Socialist Government 
to eliminate the Jew from all spheres of influence in the country, 
from public service, from the professions and from literary and 
artistic circles, coupled with continuous anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda, has continued throughout the year and has brought 
untold hardship and suffering. This anti-Semitism is wide- 
spread and exists in different forms not only on the Continent 
of Europe but in many other parts of the world. In the United 
States of America there are signs of a growth of anti-Jewish 
feeling, perhaps partly due to the extreme agitation of certain 
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Jewish elements against Germany, which does not meet with 
the approval of Americans of German descent. The Third 
World Jewish Conference which met at Geneva in August declared 
itself in favour of the continuance of the anti-German boycott. 

On the other hand, public protests against the policy of the 
German Reich have been registered in many official religious 
and public gatherings and international conferences outside 
Germany. And when anti-Jewish feeling in Eastern Thrace (which 
has existed since the war and was intensified by a report that the 
Turkish Government had decided to remove the Jews from that 
district) resulted in a panic flight of Jews to Constantinople, the 
Turkish Government strongly condemned anti-Jewish action and 
dealt severely with those taking part in the persecution. 

Serious communal rioting occurred in August between the 
Jews and Muslims in several different districts of Algeria. The 
outbreak was attributed to economic jealousy of the Jew on 
the part of the Arab as well as to religious fanaticism. Happily 
Palestine has remained comparatively peaceful. 

GERMAN EMIGRANTS.—The report of its first year’s work 
has been received from the governing body of the High Com- 
mission for Refugees from Germany, appointed by the League 
of Nations in September 1933. The central welfare office for 
German Jews in Berlin estimates that about 70,000 Jews had 
left Germany in the eighteen months ending July 1934, and of 
this number 27,000 have been resettled in new homes. Funds 
have been made available for this purpose by private organiza- 
tions in the countries adjacent to Germany, supplemented by 
generous grants from the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, the Central British Fund for German Jewry, the 
Jewish Organization for Palestine and the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association. There still remain thousands of Jews and 
Christians in desperate need, particularly in Paris and Prague, 
and it is by no means certain when the flow of refugees from 
Germany will cease. The Commission made an urgent appeal 
for further resources to helpin carrying on the work. The case 
of the ‘non-Aryans’—magy of whom are Hebrew Christians 
who on account of their religion are denied the help of Jewish 
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agencies—is hardest of all. Special efforts on their behalf have 
been made by the missionary societies working among the 
Jews and by national and international church bodies. A special 
appeal was launched during October in the United States. The 
authorities of Syria and the Lebanon have decided to allow 
Jewish immigration under certain safeguards. 

Emigration of refugees to Palestine, directed by a special 
committee of the Jewish Agency, is going on at the rate of 
10,000 a year, and the prosperity and industrial and rural 
developments in the country are such that there is every reason 
to expect that it can continue to absorb large numbers of 
immigrants. Palestine is attracting outstanding Jewish men and 
women from all parts of the world. The influx of eminent 
doctors and surgeons from Germany has given to Palestine 
some of the finest medical talent in the world. The possibility 
of the development of Tiberias, Safad and Haifa into health 
resorts may result in Palestine becoming a new centre for 
sanatoria. The Hebrew University at Jerusalem has received 
during the past year an anonymous gift of £40,000 for the 
establishment of a cancer research institute. Chairs of modern 
history, Jewish religious philosophy, chemistry, physics and 
pathological physiology are also to be established. The growth 
of the university and the developments of the cities of Telaviv, 
Haifa and Jerusalem are producing a new type of cultured Jew. 

Apart from refugees, it is estimated that about 4500 men 
and women in professional work have emigrated from Germany. 
The Academic Assistance Council in London, the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced German Scholars and other 
agencies have helped to find work for about 2000 of them, 
while International Student Service is caring for numbers 
of students by the provision of scholarships and free places in 
institutions for their retraining. 

This retraining for manual work of refugees from Germany 
who were occupied as professional workers or in commerce 
is being carried on in almost all the countries of refuge. The 
Jewish Youth Movement, known as the Haluz (pioneer), which 
aims at training settlers for Palestine, is mainly responsible for 
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the organization of these training schemes. In Denmark two 
hundred young Jewish men and women are receiving training 
on farms, with the co-operation of the Government, on the 
undertaking that they will leave at the end of a year. In Holland 
the Netherlands’ Government has put land reclaimed from the 
Zuyder Zee at the disposal of the Jewish Committee for ten 
years, and here a Jewish village has been established where 
training in agriculture, horticulture and technical work is given. 
Other constructive training centres are to be found in Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Italy, Lithuania and Latvia, some 
of the work being carried on by private or semi-private agencies, 
notably by the Society of Friends. 

Canadian Jews have accepted the responsibility of caring 
for the Jewish refugees entering Canada and are raising a large 
sum for relief work. 

There is a definite movement in the United States of America 
to rehabilitate on the land Jewish unemployed families from 
crowded city areas. The United States Government has made 
a substantial loan to the Association of Jewish Farm Settlements 
for the purpose of transferring unemployed urban families from 
some of the more depressed trades to farm colonies where they 
can combine agricultural work with small-scale industries. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEWS.—The work of the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 
is developing under the direction of Dr Conrad Hoffmann. 
In the spring of 1934 he visited the Near East and was able 
to see practically all the Jewish mission centres in the area 
included in his tour—Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq (Baghdad), 
Turkey (Istanbul), the Balkans, Austria and Germany—and to 
take part in the annual meetings of the executive of the Near 
East Christian Council, of the Egypt Inter-Mission Council 
and other co-operative bodies. Plans are in train for Dr Hoffmann 
to visit Canada during the winter and to take part in the Florida 
chain of missionary assemblies during February. 

The United Jewish Missionary Council for Syria and 
Palestine has drawn up an interesting programme of advance, 
including an investigation into the possibilities of making 
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contacts with the considerable number of Jewish students in 
the American University at Beirut, and an attempt to interest 
the students in the Near East School of Theology in the Jewish 
problem. (Readers of our last Survey will remember that this 
school is an amalgamation of the School of Religious Workers 
in Beirut and the School of Religion in Athens.) The Council 
has agreed on co-operation in the production of a Hebrew 
pamphlet giving statements of modern Jews about Jesus Christ. 
There is a steady demand in Palestine for Bibles and scripture 
portions in various languages, the number sold last year— 
4000—exceeding all previous sales for the same period. A 
worker of the Finnish mission in Palestine reports that the Bible 
is being largely studied, and is preferred to the Talmud. 

New work has been opened up at Baghdad, a hitherto 
unoccupied field, by the Church Missions to the Jews. A recently 
ordained Hebrew Christian has gone to Baghdad, where he will 
act as pastor to an Arabic-speaking Christian congregation, and 
as missionary to the Jews, who number about 80,000. 

The missionary work of the Church of Scotland in Budapest 
shows a real advance. A well-attended series of lectures on 
anti-Semitism and Christianity has been given by leaders of 
the Hungarian Church and by missionaries. There is a notable 
increase in the number of baptisms; and Bible and Sunday 
school work have been successful. Approximately 25,000 copies 
of the Scriptures in fifteen different languages were circulated 
last year in Hungary and Yugoslavia through the agency of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland. The Jewish Mission 
Committee of the Church of Scotland was unable to carry on 
the Scots College at Safed beyond the summer of 1934. But in 
the hope of opening a secondary school for boys at Haifa in a 
year or two’s time (to cater for Muslim and Christian as well as 
for Jewish boys), which would take the place of the Safed school, 
the Bishop in Jerusalem has accepted responsibility for carrying 
on the school for another year, the buildings being lent by the 
Jewish Mission Committee. 

The work in Cracow of the British Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among the Jews has been reorganized, with 
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the co-operation of the Reformed Church of Poland, and a 
new centre under the title of the Barraclough Memorial Mission, 
in memory of the Rev. J. A. Barraclough, is now being carried 
on under the auspices of that Church. 

A united conference of representatives of the British mis- 
sionary societies working among Jews was held in London 
early in January to consider plans for co-operative activity, 
particularly in regard to the relief of Hebrew Christian refugees 
from Germany, and for a further study of the needs of the 
societies for literature; also to discuss practical ways of com- 
bating anti-Semitism by a programme of education and study. 

There is a considerable interest in Jewish questions on the 
part of the younger generation, and Dr Hoffmann has had many 
opportunities in North America and Great Britain, aS well as 
in other countries, of meeting with student groups. A Council 
of Youth and Christian Relationships, composed of representa- 
tives of the various Christian youth movements in Great 
Britain, has been formed with a view to participating in the 
Christian Approach to the Jews by study and conference and 
by establishing closer contacts with the Jews themselves. 

The Church Mission to the Jews has appointed a commission 
to reconsider the spheres and methods of work of the society. 
The educational programme suggested by the commission 
.starts with Great Britain and includes the development of 
missionary schools, the education of clergy in regard to a 
missionary approach to their own Jewish parishioners and to 
the duty of missionary support, together with an attempt to 
interest theological students in the Jewish problem. 

INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE.—The fourth 
triennial conference met in London in July. It was reported 
that three new alliances had joined the parent body—Holland, 
Portugal and Danzig—making a total of nineteen countries in 
the Alliance. Plans for the development of a Hebrew Christian 
colony in Palestine and of a Hebrew Christian Church were 
discussed at this meeting, and at the meeting of the Hebrew 
Christian Alliance of America held earlier in the year. The 
establishment of a colony in Poland was also considered. 
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THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


“THE overwhelming consideration that has occupied the 

attention of the missionary societies in all countries has 
been that of finance, and yet to say this is to say far too little. 
A study of missionary reports, of the proceedings of missionary 
conferences and of missionary magazines in America and 
Europe alike shows that the financial stringency through which 
all missionary societies are passing has forced into the forefront 
the consideration of fundamental matters of policy. As to finance, 
it is perhaps enough to say that while the shrinkage in revenue 
is greater in some countries than in others, and within a single 
country is greater in some societies than in others, it has 
been felt everywhere. It is due chiefly to the general diminu- 
tion in national wealth occasioned by the strangling of inter- 
national trade and the consequent impoverishment of the 
individual. It has been accentuated by difficulties in exchange; 
the American societies, for instance, found their costs enormously 
increased by the change from the gold standard. In Germany 
an entirely separate problem has been suddenly raised by the 
inability of the German Government, through its lack of foreign 
exchange, to allow the missionary societies, in common with 
other German organizations requiring to buy foreign currency, 
to send out of Germany more than a fraction of the funds 
needed for the missions. 

Some instances may be given of the way in which the financial 
exigencies of the present time have led to the reconsideration 
of fundamental matters of policy. The Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland at its meeting in June 
found itself led into a movement for closer co-operation in 
pressing forward evangelistic work throughout the world, at 
home as well as abroad. (A manifesto issued by this Confer- 
ence was printed in the Review for October 1934.) At the 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference held in America 
in January prolonged consideration was given to the challenge 
offered by world conditions at the present day to missionary 
method and policy. Special efforts were being made by the 
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North American boards to co-ordinate the visits of missionary 
secretaries to different mission fields in 1934, and through the 
International Missionary Council an attempt is being made to 
secure international co-operation in such secretarial visitation. 
Reference has previously been made to the special plans for 
co-operation carried out by American boards in the Philippine 
Islands. A study is being made of the development of a similar 
plan of intimate co-operation in ten other areas. 

The visit of Mr Kenneth Maclennan, Secretary of the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies, to China, Korea and 
Japan during 1934 led to increased common consultation in 
North America and in Great Britain as to missionary policy in 
the Far East, especially in the clearer definition of the function 
of the foreign mission and the best use of its available staff and 
funds under the pressure of the present circumstances. 

An important document has been prepared by the New 
York Office of the International Missionary Council on develop- 
ments in the relations between the younger and older Churches 
since the Jerusalem meeting in 1928. Much of the evidence 
collected in this document shows the profound concern with 
which missions all over the world have, during recent years 
and never more than at the present time, grappled with the 
fundamental problems of missionary statesmanship. The larger 
boards have asked themselves searching questions regarding 
the ways in which their personnel and funds can best be used. 
Reference may here be made to the plan of the American Presby- 
terian Mission (PN), whereby funds will be devoted to definite 
‘projects’ to be worked out by the younger Churches as against 
the system of general support of less defined work. A similar 
policy finds a place in the planning of the Church Missionary 
Society. The Rev. Godfrey Phillips, in a valuable report on his 
visit to the stations of the London Missionary Society in India, 
shows how the increasing burdens laid upon the Indian churches 
have in certain areas actually led to the spiritual growth of the 
work. Instances are quoted of church councils which have 
accelerated diminution in foreign funds in order that more money 
may be released for the evangelization of untouched areas. 
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Much attention has been given in the thought of mission 
boards in all countries to the distinctive place of the missionary 
under the new conditions. There is a general desire to secure 
that missionary energy shall be as much as possible freed for 
definitely spiritual work. Mr Maclennan has drawn attention 
to the wastage in man power due to the absorption of so many 
missionaries in the technical work of administration, and it is 
important to notice that the Travancore Church Council, 
working in connexion with the London Missionary Society, has 
accepted the principle that the appointment of Indian chairmen 
of districts does not involve the withdrawal of the missionary. 

It is abundantly plain that the next great gathering of 
Christian and missionary forces to consider the problems of 
the world mission must be primarily concerned with the 
problems of the indigenous Churches, the conditions of their 
growth and spiritual life, and their relation to the environment 
in which they are set. While the thinking which is being devoted 
to these questions is being carried on under the stimulus of 
severe economic pressure by overworked men and women, and 
while it is too early yet for it to be possible that general con- 
clusions should be registered, it is possible to say that the 
financial crisis has led to a deep reconsideration of the funda- 
mental methods of missionary work and that both the missions 
and the younger Churches will learn much from this time of 
severe difficulty. 

In view of the need for a meeting of the Christian and 
missionary forces, at the Ad Interim Committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, which met at Salisbury in July, 
the important decision was taken to invite the constituent 
national organizations to agree to the holding of a world meeting, 
somewhat of the dimensions of the Jerusalem meeting, in India 
or the Far East in 1938. It was proposed that the main subject 
of the conference should be: ‘The upbuilding of the younger 
Christian communities as living members of the universal 
historic Christian fellowship.’ This will involve the considera- 
tion of the faith by which the Church lives, of its expression in 
relation to the rival claims in the modern world for man’s 
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allegiance, of the growth of the Christian fellowship in life 
and power and of its witness and practice in relation to the 
wider community. The Committee of the Council is to meet 
in America in October 1935, and it is expected that at that 
meeting, the views of the constituent national bodies being 
before it, a final decision will be taken as to place, time and 
programme. 

In North America special consideration is being given to the 
question of securing and training missionary personnel. In 
Great Britain similar work is being taken up under the auspices 
of the Conference of Missionary Societies, and special papers 
have been prepared on China, India, Africa and Muslim lands, 
setting forth the conditions in those fields and the demands 
which they make upon missionaries. 

Dr Stanley Jones, who was the principal figure in the im- 
portant series of united missionary conferences held in North 
America in 1933, held a series of meetings in Great Britain, 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries during the spring of 
1934. A further series of united foreign missionary conferences 
was held in April in New Brunswick, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. A new organization has been formed, called the 
Modern Missions Movement, whose purpose is to promote 
foreign missionary work in so far as it is in accord with the 
principles of the volume, Re-thinking Missions. 

In Germany, the pressure under which the missionary 
societies have carried on their work has led to different proposals 
for closer co-operation between groups of missions. The Leipzig 
and Neuendettelsau missions have made an agreement whereby 
four-fifths of missionary donations in Bavaria are given to the 
latter and one-fifth goes to the former. 

While the German missionary societies have been intimately 
concerned in the struggle between the Confessional Synod in 
Germany and the church administration of the Reichsbishop 
Miiller, no definite development has taken place throughout the 
year in the position of the German missionary societies. The 
proposals made by the church government in 1933 and rejected 
by the missions have not been renewed. As was to be expected, 
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the missionary groups in Germany are allied in sympathy with 
the Confessional Synod. The struggle regarding Church and 
State in Germany is of supreme, though indirect, importance 
to the missionary movement. At the time of writing the important 
decision has been taken by Herr Hitler that the State and the 
National Socialist Party shall stand aside from the struggle in 
the Church. The Confessional Synod is extending its activity 
in all parts of Germany. The ‘German Christian’ movement is 
becoming disintegrated, and the religious struggle is likely to 
be between Protestantism (as exemplified in the Confessional 
Synod) and Roman Catholicism, on the one hand, and the new 
German Faith Movement, on the other. Professor Karl Barth, 
the well-known professor of evangelical theology in Bonn 
University (a State post), was suspended in November for 
wishing to insert a conscientious reservation in the oath to the 
Fiihrer and Chancellor required of all State officials. 

We have referred to the difficulty of sending out money to 
the German mission fields. The matter has been taken up by 
the officers of the International Missionary Council; conversa- 
tions have taken place between the German missions and those 
of Holland, Scandinavia and America. A meeting took place in 
London in November between representatives of the German 
missions and some British missionary leaders. Every effort will 
be made, both by raising special funds and by making arrange- 
ments for the supervision of work, to enable the German missions 
to survive a series of difficulties graver than any that have beset 
them since 1914. 

A number of international Christian meetings took place 
throughout the year in addition to the meeting of the Ad Interim 
Committee of the International Missionary Council. The 
World’s Y.M.C.A. held a plenary meeting at Oxford and the 
Y.W.C.A. at Geneva. Two important meetings took place in 
connexion with the Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work: the first, a study conference on Church and State held in 
April at Paris, and the second, a full meeting of the Council at 
Fané in Denmark in August. Wide interest was created by the 
negotiations carried on in the latter meeting with representatives 
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of the German church government and the support accorded 
to the Confessional Synod. 

The Committee of the Faith and Order Conference met 
in Switzerland in September. The International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Services held its first session 
in London in August. The quadrennial conference of the 
Continental missionary societies was held at Bremen in May. 
The main subject of the conference was the problem of the 
Church in the mission field, its life, its relation to national 
environment and its self-support. Further consideration was 
given at this conference to the suggestion previously made that 
there should be a common secretary for the Continental missions, 
and proposals were made for appointing a part-time officer. 

Reference should be made to the international Baptist 
Congress held in Berlin in August, at which important state- 
ments with regard to nationalism and race were made, and to 
the second International Conference of Adherents to the Re- 
formed Confession (Calvinist), held in Amsterdam in October. 

During the year there have been a number of celebrations 
of notable events. The centenary of the birth of Gustav Warneck 
was celebrated in Germany and the day widely observed. The 
centenary of the death of William Carey, the great pioneer of 
Protestant missionary work in India, was celebrated in England, 
when not only Baptists but many others joined in doing honour 
to the memory of one of the founders of modern missions. 
The jubilee of the Ostasien Mission was celebrated at Weimar 
in October. The four-hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible was celebrated in the 
course of the year, and plans are on foot for the celebration of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the placing of the English 
Bible in the churches of England. 

At Whitsuntide the Danish Church celebrated the baptism 
of the last remaining heathen in Greenland. Missionary work 
has been carried on by Danish and Moravian missions in Green- 
land for two hundred years. 

The Mission to Lepers celebrated its diamond jubilee in 
October. Further attention has been called to the importance of 
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the work among lepers by the British organization known as 
“Toc H’ (see p. 72). 

Finally, in October a large meeting was held in London at 
the Mansion House to commemorate the centenary of the 
beginning of British missionary work by women with the 
founding of the Society for Promoting Female Education in 
the East in 1834. This society was inaugurated at a meeting 
held in London, when a number of ladies from the leading 
London churches were addressed by an American missionary. 

As a result of two successive conferences attended by 
educationists from missionary fields, an organization has been 
formed in Great Britain to promote the co-operation of educa- 
tional workers at home and overseas, and to help to secure an 
adequate staff of teachers for educational institutions abroad. 
Proposals are also being examined for the establishment of an 
Institute of Christian Education at Home and Overseas. 

Proposals are being made in the American Baptist churches 
for the unification of the home and foreign missionary agencies 
both for men and for women. The Reformed Church in the 
United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America 
united in June to become the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
A proposal to unite the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States and the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
was passed by the former body but ultimately rejected by a 
small majority by the latter. An effort to organize an independent 
Presbyterian foreign mission board, reflecting the theological 
opinions of a small conservative group, was definitely banned 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

Plans have been under discussion for the union of the 
South American Missionary Society with the Church Mission- 
ary Society, but financial reasons have made it impossible for 
the latter society to proceed further with the proposals. 

Much attention has been drawn throughout the world to 
the vigorous action initiated by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and later shared by many other churches in America, in re- 
pudiation of the indecent type of moving picture. In this 
connexion it may be mentioned that the Department of Social 
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and Industrial Research and Counsel of the International 
Missionary Council has under consideration a study of the 
place of the cinema in the mission field, and also the carrying 
out of an experiment, if funds are provided, for the creation of 
an educational film for Bantu people. 

As regards the increasing attention being directed to rural 
work, the fifth rural school for missionaries was held at Cornell 
in January and February. Twenty missionaries were present, 
the largest number yet recorded. 

The Agricultural Missions Foundation of America has 
provided study and travel fellowships for special rural training 
in America for American and British missionaries working in 
British Africa. A special rural missions conference was held at 
Cornell in June, and attended, among others, by thirty-five 
mission board secretaries and missionaries on furlough. 

A number of new or re-organized Christian magazines have 
appeared during the year. In America the magazines of the 
Student Christian Associations and of the Student Volunteer 
Movement—The Intercollegian and Far Horizons—have been 
amalgamated into The Intercollegian and Far Horizons. 'The 
Women’s Missionary Union of the Netherlands has started to 
issue a quarterly magazine, Vrouwen-Zendingsblad, published at 
The Hague. The Church Overseas (the organ of the Missionary 
Council of the Church of England, the S.P.G. and the C.M.S.) 
has been discontinued and a new paper issued, called The East 
and West Review, by the S.P.G., the C.M.S. and the S.P.C.K. 

The week of prayer of the World’s Evangelical Alliance and 
the Women’s World Day of Prayer, held on February 16th, were 
widely observed in all countries. 

An international conference of representatives of govern- 
ments, missionary societies and social reform agencies con- 
cerned with the traffic in women and children was held in 
London in July, called by the British Social Hygiene Council 
and the Conference of British Missionary Societies. Steps have 
been taken since the conference to organize combined action 
in regard to this evil in the countries of the East. 

Reference has been made elsewhere in this Survey to the 
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progress of the international campaign against narcotic drugs. 
The Advisory Committee of the League of Nations at its 
meeting in June adopted the revised text of a new Narcotics 
Convention. This convention will ask governments to provide 
themselves with adequate legislation against the illicit drug 
traffic, so that severe treatment may be given to traffickers, and 
the controlling forces be adequately dealt with. Owing to the 
falling off in demand both from drug manufacturing countries 
and from countries with monopolies in ‘prepared opium,’ con- 
siderable stocks had accumulated and the producing countries 
were looking for more markets. There is a movement towards 
the conclusion of an agreement between the producing countries 
for the restriction of production and the distribution of output. 
The Committee found that there was a steady shrinkage in the 
amount of the legitimate demand for opium, coca leaves and 
manufactured drugs. Supplies for the illicit traffic were being 
drawn from clandestine manufacture, which was increasing. 

It should be recorded as of great importance for the future 
of international work that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics during the year joined the League of Nations, and the 
United States has joined the governing body of the International 
Labour Organization. 





CONCLUSION 


war impression is left on the mind by the immense 
assembly of fact and event which the preceding pages 
contain? The editors offer a few reflections by way of conclusion. 
In the first place, anyone who will study these pages will 
have renewed within him a sense of the extraordinary vigour 
and versatility of the Christian world mission. In practically 
every country of the world, among people in all stages of de- 
velopment, in the midst of some of the most tremendous 
national movements in world history the Christian Church is 
alive and witnessing to the truth that has created it, and minister- 
ing its message of reconciliation. No one who reads these pages 
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can doubt that the Church is alive or fail to recognize the range 
and variety of its work. 

In the second place, it is not less plain that the Christian 
Church is challenged by, and itself is an eternal challenge to, 
some of the most powerful movements that have ever swept 
through the masses of mankind. While it is only in one or two 
western countries that the idea of the totalitarian State has 
emerged into clear recognition, the evidence here amassed 
clearly shows that the tendencies which have created the 
totalitarian State in western countries are at work in the East 
as well. Governments have begun to understand the immense 
power which modern civilization gives to a centralized group 
enjoying supreme power. They have begun to understand the 
power of education wielded as a national instrument for the 
creation of a desired type. The growing secularization of world 
thinking, combined with the power which modern life gives to 
governments, may cause for the whole Christian movement 
throughout the world situations of increasing gravity. 

It is at the same time true, and it is on this note that we 
would end, that there is hope for mankind in the Christian 
Church as there is nowhere else. The Church, whether weak 
or strong, is always the community of those who have in some 
sort heard the Word of God through Christ and have been 
called into the life of community through Him. It is a great 
bulwark of freedom, for it supplies to the individual the true 
foundations of freedom. Those foundations are not the exagger- 
ated atomic individualism which has come to be derided in the 
political thinking of the West; they are nothing less than the 
tremendous fact of the love of God in Christ. The Christian 
Church witnesses to the true nature of community, and it is 
this which our civilization, rushing from the weakness of in- 
dividualism to the exaltation of race, class and State, most 
desperately needs. 


W,. P. 
M. M. U. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


‘THE year 1934 was one of some anxiety as regards mis- 

sionary funds, owing to a yet further decrease in the 
offerings for the Propagation of the Faith. As in the non-Roman 
Churches, the economic crisis has meant among other things 
decreased giving for missionary work. Gifts (in Italian Jire) 
which amounted to L 66,383,863 in 1929 declined annually to 
L 38,210,000 in 1933. There has been no indication during 1934 
(for which figures are not available at the time of writing) that 
the tide has turned. Yet there are things to encourage supporters 
of Roman Catholic missions. On August 15th, 1534, Ignatius 
. Loyola and six companions made their vows at the Church of 
St Mary on Montmartre, Paris. By the fourth centenary of that 
founding of the Society of Jesus, celebrated in 1934, the little 
company of seven had grown to over three thousand—amissionary 
priests, brothers and educationists. 

Certain recent missionary developments, also, show con- 
siderable growth in the number and enthusiasm of their sup- 
porters. For example, the membership of the Miva (Missions- 
Verkehr-Arbeitsgemeinschaft)—a society for providing missions 
with modern means of transport—grew in the year ending in 
June 1934 from 1500 to 13,000. This has made possible the pro- 
vision of a considerable number of motor-cars, boats and cycles, 
as well as three aeroplanes for work respectively in the Solomon 
Islands, in Surinam (Dutch Guiana) and New Guinea. The 
appeal of L’Union des ‘Malades Missionnaires,’ founded in Paris 
in 1930 by the Missions Etrangéres to direct the missionary 
intercessions of sick people, has been so great that a similar 
movement was started in 1931 by the Missionary Union of 
Clergy in Rome, to dedicate the prayers and offerings of the 
sick on Whit Sunday to the Pope and to missions. This move- 
ment has spread into other European countries, and as far as 
could be calculated was shared in by over 400,000 on Whit 
Sunday of 1934. The liturgical movement referred to in the last 
Survey has been quietly spreading through the Church and has 
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reached South Africa. Under the direction of the doctor of 
the Mariannhill community, who has trained a Zulu choir, 
a Gregorian society was formed at Mariannhill; from that a 
Natal Liturgical Society was started in Durban, and there is a 
great liturgical revival beginning. 

As a protest against the showing of indecent films in cinemas 
the Roman Catholic authorities in the United States launched 
a ‘Legion of Decency’ during the summer for boycotting such 
films. In a few weeks the League had gained a membership 
of over one million, and was heartily supported by the Protestant 
and Jewish communities also. There is evidence that the move- 
ment has had some influence on film producers, especially as it 
has spread to other lands. In Madras, for instance, Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Hindus and Muslims united in a huge 
demonstration in the autumn, called by the Indian League of 
Decency, to get public support for banning the undesirable 
type of film, and other meetings in India have been planned. At 
the twelfth ‘missiology week’ held at Louvain in August, dealing 
with marriage and the family in mission lands, a speaker ad- 
vocated the formation by missionaries among their converts of 
associations analogous to these existing protest movements, in 
view of the all-too-frequent corrupting influence of the cinema. 

The agreement reached between the Vatican and Italy has 
worked smoothly throughout the year. The same cannot be 
said of the Concordat with Germany concluded in July 1933. 
Growing tension during the winter found an outlet in actions 
on one side which called forth protests on the other. The chief 
points at issue are the Reich claim to exercise a degree of 
authority over young Germany which the Roman Catholic 
Church cannot admit, as far as her own youth movements are 
concerned, the ‘Nordic’ attitude of the Reich and neo-paganist 
propaganda. Finally, discussions on the application of the 
Concordat were held in Berlin in June between representatives 
of Reich and Church, and a satisfactory agreement was arrived 
at. Three prominent and trusted Roman Catholic leaders were, 
however, shot in the ‘clean-up’ almost immediately afterwards; 
and a further difficulty arose in November. 
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The Roman Catholic Church has also been in difficulties in 
Mexico (see p. 86), and at the time of writing there appears to 
be a movement on the part of the Mexican Government to 
crush the Church entirely. The Patriarch of the schismatic 
National Catholic Church of Mexico, a man of little education, 
has assumed the title of Pope. In Argentina the great Eucharistic 
Congress in October at Buenos Aires, as a mass demonstration 
of devotion to the Church, merited profound respect. 

A decision welcomed by the Roman Church in the United 
States was issued by the Department of State in March: candi- 
dates for religious orders coming from abroad and unable to 
qualify for non-quota immigration visas as students will be 
admitted for purposes of study for one year. Applications for an 
extension of the period will be favourably considered if it can 
be shown that the status of student is being maintained. This 
change in policy now makes it possible for young Chinese, for 
example, to proceed to the United States for training for orders. 
Following the establishment of a chair of missiology at the 
University of Ottawa in 1931, the first ‘missiology week’ was 
held in the autumn of 1934 at the university, organized by the 
Missionary Union of Clergy. 

In China the process of training Chinese church leaders 
steadily progresses. To give one example: the ordination of six 
priests from the regional seminary of Tatungfu (Shansi) brings the 
number of Chinese priests in Mongolia up to one hundred. The 
first Chinese to be admitted to the Benedictine Order (converted 
while a student at Louvain) has returned to China to the monastery 
at Sishan (Szechwan), and a community of Chinese sisters— 
the Congregation of the Holy Paraclete—has been founded. 

Part of southern Anwhei was again taken by communists 
in September. This is the field of the Spanish Jesuits, and again 
buildings were sacked and destroyed, although the missionaries 
this time escaped with their lives. The fate of eight foreign 
priests in China is still unknown. 

In India the third centenary of the founding of the bishopric 
of Goa was celebrated during the year, it having been created 
by Pope Paul 11 in 1534; it became an archbishopric in 1538. 
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Roman Catholic missions shared in the devastation caused 
by the Bihar earthquake in January and most of the churches 
of the American Jesuits in the diocese of Patna were 
destroyed. 

In the Madras Presidency two difficulties have arisen with 
the provincial Government. In 1918 a government order de- 
clared that as the property of the Roman Catholic Church and 
missions was vested in the Pope it must be considered as falling 
within the ordinance forbidding the sale of land to aliens (a 
war-time measure taken in the province of Madras only). The 
All-India Catholic League has presented the Madras Govern- 
ment with a memorandum successfully proving their case that 
Roman Catholic dioceses cannot be considered ‘alien institu- 
tions’ as regards acquisition of property. A recent educational 
measure, the Champion Scheme (see p. 44), providing for 
centralization and consolidation of elementary schools in the 
Presidency was not approved by Roman Catholics, because 
with the opening of central schools subsidies would be cut off 
from many existing elementary schools, causing a number 
under Roman Catholic missions to close and necessitating Roman 
Catholic children’s attendance at schools where their distinctive 
teaching would not be available. The Madras Minister of 
Education has now declared that the measure will not be 
compulsorily applied to Roman Catholic schools. 

Two Indian religious congregations have been established 
at Mangalore: the Brothers of Mount Olivet and the Ursulines; 
members of both orders will work as missionary catechists and 
teachers. A mission to the Wa (aborigines on the borders of 
Burma and Yunnan) has been started jointly by missionaries 
in Burma and China. 

Statistics published in September regarding Indo-China 
showed that foreign priests in the area numbered 431 to 1240 
native priests; and foreign sisters, 288 to 3728 native sisters. 
The first foreign Vincentian nuns entered Laos early in 1934. 
The marriage of the young Buddhist Emperor of Annam in 
March to a Roman Catholic bride was at first hailed by her co- 
religionists with pride, until it became known that the dis- 
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approval with which the Church looks upon all inter-religious 
marriages not conducted according to the prescriptions of canon 
law was not waived in this instance. 

The Barnabite father attached to the staff of the Italian 
minister at Kabul since January 1933 has continued for two years 
to say mass regularly for the Roman Catholic members of the 
diplomatic corps; the only Christian service in Afghanistan as 
far as is known. 

It is in Central Africa that the Roman Catholic Church is 
making the most spectacular headway. Statistics of the vicariate 
of Ruanda published in August showed that in the previous 
twelve months the numbers of baptized had risen from 97,959 
to 142,549 and five African priests had been ordained. Ruanda 
and Urundi show the largest yearly growth in the Church to be 
seen anywhere in the world. Owing to an outbreak of exanthe- 
matic typhus in 1934, necessitating isolation of several missions 
and temporary suspension of evangelism, the numbers in Urundi 
for 1934 are not expected to be so great. A mass movement 
towards the Church is reported also from the Cameroons. 

As regards an African priesthood, the number of African 
priests in Uganda was brought up to over sixty with an ordina- 
tion conducted in May. There are a score or more of African 
priests in eastern Congo, but the first in western Congo was 
ordained in August, and his first mass in his native village 
created great enthusiasm; it was attended by over 20,000. The 
first African priest of the Ivory Coast was ordained in May. A 
mission post under the (African) Daughters of St Theresa in 
Congo has been such a success that a second post has been 
founded in Urundi. Three African sisters are conducting a 
school in Senegal. It will be seen from the above examples that 
Africans, both men and women, are taking their place in the 
Church. Reference to the educational work of Roman Catholic 
missions in Africa is made on p. 73. The first Roman Catholic 
secondary school in the Gold Coast is in process of building at 
Cape Coast. 

A number of people in France have been developing a 
concern for the women of equatorial Africa under French rule. 
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The outcome is the formation of the Société d’Etudes Africaines 
(Society of African Studies), under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, with the aim of studying and promoting action 
concerning customs related to African women and family life. 

In South Africa the organization known as Catholic Action 
is vigorous. The branch among Johannesburg students aims at 
helping African Catholics faced with the difficulties and tempta- 
tions of urban life. The first Carmelite convent of contemplative 
nuns founded in the Transvaal in 1931 has developed so rapidly 
that a number of the original group have been able to start a 
second convent in Rhodesia. The Prefecture of Garip has now 
two aeroplanes in regular missionary service, the gifts of 
Miva. 

The White Fathers have celebrated the jubilee of their work 
in Algeria at their important station in the oasis of Ghardaia. 
The missionaries—some of the pioneers among whom were 
martyred—have won a considerable measure of confidence and 
respect, and there are some 150 children in their schools, but, as 
Cardinal Lavigerie foresaw when he founded the mission, there 
have been but few converts in this first fifty years. 

In Dem Zubeir, Sudan, the new church which has been 
in building since 1931 was opened in September. 

As regards the Pacific area, mention has already been made 
of the hydroplane given for the Marist missionaries’ use in the 
northern Solomon Islands, and a second for the missionaries of 
the Divine Word in New Guinea. The Picpus missionaries in 
Oceania are building a new leper colony on a small island in the 
Tuamotu group, which will enable the number of patients under 
the missionaries’ care in Oceania to be increased to one thousand. 

The last Survey closed with a note about a new centre for 
work among Jews in Holland. An association with the name of 
Pauluswerk (the work of St Paul) has recently been founded in 
Vienna, to acquaint the members with the Jewish problem, 
establish friendly relations with Jewish people and demonstrate 
Christian life and teaching. 

W.?. 
M. M. U. 
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THE UNIQUENESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY: A PROBLEM IN THE 
SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


ONE of the startling and thought-provoking features of the 

Protestant missionary experience for the past century and 
a half has been the slowness with which the professed objectives 
have been attained. We have declared it to be our purpose to 
bring the Gospel to every creature. Yet in the approximately 
two centuries since the Danish-Halle enterprise began in India 
and a hundred years after Carey’s death, in spite of heroic and 
widespread missionary effort, less than one per cent of the 
population of that land has openly affiliated itself with Protestant 
Churches. In China to-day, after a century and a quarter, only 
about one-tenth of one per cent of the population are Protes- 
tant communicants. In Japan, after seventy-five years, the pro- 
portion is considerably less than one per cent, and, taking Negro 
Africa as a whole, it is probably only about one per cent. In some 
smaller sections, to be sure, as in numbers of the Pacific Islands, 
it is larger, but these are the exceptions. So, too, mission boards 
have again and again expressed it as one of their major purposes 
to call into being self-propagating, self-governing, self-supporting 
Churches. Yet distressingly large sections of the younger 
Churches are still dependent on foreign funds; only latterly is the 
proportion of those who rule themselves rapidly increasing, and 
often we can see but slight indications of their assuming the 
burden of winning their neighbours. 

From the very beginning an indigenous ministry has been 
set forth as essential. In contrast with this effort, in large areas 
the dearth of pastors from among the nationals is cause for 
comment. It is often much easier to induce able men to enter 
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the teaching profession than the ministry, and the inferior quality 
of many in the pastorate is repeatedly a source of reproach. This 
does not mean that in any of these respects Protestant missions 
have failed. The percentage of the annual growth of the Christian 
community is usually fairly large, an increasing number of 
Churches are self-supporting and self-governing, and again and 
again members of the younger Churches have by their zeal and 
sacrifice in spreading the faith put to shame the rank and file of 
the members of the older Churches. In the indigenous Christian 
ministry are many men of marked ability, devotion and high 
character who command the respect of all who know them. 
However, in general, Protestant missions have had much more 
marked success in fostering education, in introducing modern 
medicine and in pioneering in fighting social ills than in the tasks 
which most missionaries and mission boards have declared to be 
central. 

The reasons for this disparity between profession and 
achievement are many and complex. Among them, however, is 
one fact which is not always recognized: the uniqueness of the 
Christian experience, of the Christian Church and of the 
Christian ministry. While in education, in medicine and even in 
some phases of his social service the missionary’s contributions 
fit in fairly easily with existing institutions, or are an obvious 
addition to them demanded by the times, the Christian experi- 
ence, the Christian Church and the Christian ministry at their 
best are such uniquely Christian contributions that it is not 
easy to attach them to existing precedents. If the attempt is 
made, it is much like the pouring of fresh wine into old wine 
skins: the precedent and the innovation both suffer, especially 
the latter. 

It is to the distinctiveness of the Christian ministry that this 
paper must be confined. It cannot, however, be dealt with in 
entire detachment from the closely related Christian experience 
and the Christian Church. Into the Christian ministry as it has 
existed through the years at least four elements have entered— 
the prophetic, the priestly, the teaching and the pastoral. The 
Christian minister has been regarded as the mouthpiece of God, 
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by his preaching to rebuke iniquity and encourage righteousness. 
He has been looked upon as the mediary between God and his 
flock, the one who, through the ceremonies with the conduct of 
which he has been entrusted, helps make the connexion between 
God and man. He has been the teacher who has instructed those 
under his care. He has also been regarded as the shepherd of 
souls. All four of these elements have been present, although in 
varying ratios, in the ministry of all the major branches of the 
Christian Church. It is, however, the last of these functions, the 
pastoral, in which the Christian ministry is really unique. The 
prophetic side of its task harks back in part to pre-Christian 
Judaism. The priestly conception historically claims in part a 
Jewish precedent and has parallels in many other religions, 
ancient and modern. In his teaching activities the Christian 
minister is not unlike the pagan philosophers of the Greeco- 
Roman world, the Confucian specialist, or the professional expert 
in many another cult. It is in the conception of its function as the 
‘cure of souls’ that the Christian ministry, whether it be Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, is unique. 

This distinctive characteristic is historically derived from the 
example of Our Lord Himself. In His parables of the lost sheep, 
the lost coin, the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan, in His 
relations with His disciples, with the many whom we have record 
of His touching—a Zacchzus, the woman who was a sinner, those 
whom He healed of bodily afflictions—He expressed one of the 
great passions of His life. “The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’ ‘I was ...sent . . . unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.’ In all these we see something which in 
its emphasis was new in the Jewish tradition and was without 
exact parallel in other religions. This yearning love for indi- 
viduals which sought to lead them out of defeat and incomplete- 
ness into victory and fulness of life may here and there have been 
foreshadowed in others, but in the ways in which we find it in 
Christ it is something new in the history of the race. Ever since, 
Christians have thought of their Master as the Good Shepherd, 
as one who ‘having loved His own which were in the world, loved 
them unto the end,’ and as ‘laying down His life for the sheep.’ 
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In this Our Lord was followed by the greatest of His early 
interpreters, St Paul. St Paul had his Master’s love for individuals. 
He was in anguish until Christ was formed in his spiritual 
children. They were his crown of rejoicing. His indignation 
burned against those who led from the Gospel those to whom he 
had given himself. He would eat no flesh forevermore if it caused 
a brother to stumble. He thanked God when he thought of those 
whom he had shepherded, and made supplication for them with 
joy. He thought of them one by one, as his lists of greetings give 
evidence. He could not have written the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians unless it had been born out 
of his own deep and consuming love for the many individuals 
whom he had served as pastor. 

This devoted, selfless love for individuals which is seen in 
Our Lord and in St Paul has been incarnated again and again 
through the centuries. Sometimes it is seen in the professional 
leadership of the Church. Sometimes it is in humble laymen and 
laywomen. The words ‘minister’ and ‘pastor’ by which we have 
described the leadership of the Church represent an ideal which 
Christians have felt almost instinctively should characterize those 
who lead Christian groups. All too often it has been lacking in 
those who are supposed to possess it. Whenever it appears, 
however, the reverence with which it is proclaimed as Christlike 
is a demonstration of what the discerning everywhere regard 
as characteristic of the Founder of our faith. A St Francis is 
acclaimed not so much because of his espousal of his ‘Lady 
Poverty,’ for many souls who have not captured the imagination 
of the race have been as ardent and as consistent in their abnega- 
tion of property as he. His hold on the Christian world has been, 
rather, because of his great love—for the underprivileged and 
lowly, for the birds and even for inanimate nature. Who of us is 
not for ever the richer because some Christlike life has poured 
itself into ours with no thought of return? Who of us, too, does 
not thank God for true pastors whom we have known, the fra- 
grance of whose lives was partly in their love for God and partly 
in their self-forgetting, loving service of men? 

Fundamentally this pastorate is possible because of its con- 
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ceptions of God and of the destiny of man, both of them thor- 
oughly and distinctively Christian. It is because we believe that 
we have seen God revealed in the face of One who gave Himself 
so fully for men, and because we believe that man, redeemed by 
this love, finds his true goal in growing into the likeness of this 
God and in fellowship with Him, that we have the Christian 
ministry. The Christian minister is one who has himself begun 
to enter into this experience of having been saved by the God 
who loves him, who in Christ has redeemed him, and through 
His Spirit continues to transform him. It is because of the 
wonder and the joy of that experience that he longs to see others 
share it and that he finds it his highest privilege to enter to some 
small degree into the vicarious love of his Master, filling up that 
which is lacking in the sufferings of Christ. The Church, too, is 
ideally the company of those who are entering into that experi- 
ence—‘the bride of Christ,’ made up of those whom He ‘has 
purchased with His blood.’ All three—the experience, the 
concept of the Church, the pastorate—are without exact parallel 
in any other of the world’s religions. All three, too, are to be 
found to a greater or less extent, in varying proportions and 
with different admixtures of other elements, in all the many 
Christian communions. 

If, then, the Christian ministry is slow in coming into being 
in the lands of the younger Churches we need be neither surprised 
nor discouraged. It is almost always difficult for an entirely new 
institution to take root and to flourish in an area in which 
nothing like it has previously existed on which it can readily be 
grafted. The totally unfamiliar is not easily understood. Any 
really new social institutions, whether political, economic or 
religious, have difficulty in achieving a foothold in countries 
where no precedent exists for them. We have seen this in the 
efforts to introduce representative democratic institutions into 
many European and Asiatic lands, and in the slowness with 
which a joint stock company as we have developed it in the 
Occident is successfully reproduced in another milieu. The initia- 
tion of an indigenous Christian ministry is all the more difficult 
because the profession itself is so costly in any environment. To 
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be truly a Christian minister one must have begun to enter into 
the Christian experience. The Christian minister, if he is to be 
worthy of that high name, must also share in some degree the 
sufferings of his Master. He must give himself completely to 
others. His faith and his love must be so warm that they will not 
fail even when, after they have been lavishly poured out, those 
on whom they have been spent disappoint his dearest hopes. It 
is this failure to see Christ born in those to whom he has given 
himself, or this seeing discouraging endings to what appeared 
to be promising beginnings, which constitute one of the greatest 
tests of the Christian minister. The Christian minister, too, must 
be prepared to forgo wealth and even physical comfort. What is 
often harder to bear is the cost to his children and other depend- 
ents. Some of the rewards which the natural man most craves 
and which seem to him legitimate—power and prestige—may be 
denied to the Christian minister. If they do come, they may quite 
as well prove snares and prevent him from attaining true success. 
Because Christ’s (and we believe God’s) standards of success 
differ so drastically from those which are usually esteemed by 
men, the Christian ministry is difficult of realization among any 
people. All of us who have entered upon that calling know how 
easily and almost unconsciously we are lured away from its 
ideals by the desire for ecclesiastical preferment, for ease or for 
the acclaim of our fellows. Yet in lands where the Christian 
ministry has long existed we have the advantage of many splendid 
examples of the profession at its best, and the public has come to 
accord it a certain place among its recognized occupations. 
Where no precedent exists for it, the cost involved to the indi- 
vidual who might enter upon it frequently proves an effective 
deterrent. 

Then, too, in seeking to introduce the Christian ministry to 
a new environment there is a danger that it will be partly 
identified with seemingly similar, already existing professions 
and so be corrupted. In practice the Christian ministry usually 
has in it the priestly function, which, as we have suggested, it 
holds in common with a number of non-Christian faiths. The 
priestly office is of such a nature that often it can be performed 
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mechanically while still appearing to be valid. So, too, among 
many peoples it has been accorded social prestige. It would be 
fatal to the distinctive mission of the Christian ministry if the 
priestly phases of its duties were allowed to obscure the rest or 
if they were to become sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. The 
Christian pastor must, if he is to aid*others, himself have found 
the secret of life and, like his parishioners, he must work out his 
own salvation. In this respect he is not unlike the Buddhist 
monk or the Indian sadhu. If, however, he allows himself to 
conform to either of these time-honoured religious professions, 
he will have missed, in more than one way, the peculiarly 
Christian features of his calling. In practice, too, the Christian 
minister has had the function of a teacher and a preacher. Here, 
as we have suggested, he finds kinship with traditions of the 
Confucian school and with the Jewish rabbi and prophet. In 
every land it is a temptation to the Christian minister who must 
also preach to be deceived by the sound of his own eloquence 
and in practice to act as though his duty ended with the utterance 
of the publicly spoken word. We must never forget that the 
Christian minister is more than priest or sadhu or teacher or 
prophet. 

Although it is difficult to realize in any environment, and 
especially where it is an unfamiliar profession, the calling of the 
Christian ministry is indispensable if the Christian Gospel is to 
be represented in its fulness. If the Christian faith is valid for 
every nation, the Christian ministry must not be allowed to 
remain characteristic simply of western peoples and of occidental 
cultures. It must be introduced and nourished in every land and 
among every people. To the recruiting and training of that 
ministry both the younger Churches and the missionaries and 
mission boards who are privileged to work with them must give 
much more attention than has been usual in the past. It is a 
well-known fact that in large sections of the lands of the younger 
Churches theological training is the least satisfactory feature of 
the educational system which has been set up by the Christian 
agencies. In the future there must be assigned to it a much larger 
proportion than in the past of the ablest of our personnel, both 
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indigenous and foreign. It seems clear, too, that in the years just 
ahead the entire problem of the ministry in the younger Churches 
must in many areas be given thorough, fearless and unhurried 
reconsideration. It may well be that the traditional forms which 
the ministry has taken in the Occident are unsuited to many non- 
occidental environments. New types may need to be evolved. 
Where, as may well be the case, they are springing up spon- 
taneously and perhaps unrecognized as such, they may need to 
be encouraged and trained. Some types of ministry may not best 
be ordained in the fashion to which we have become accustomed 
in the older Churches. In many sections room must be made in 
it for members of both sexes. As at present, varied types of 
training will be required for the different forms, and probably 
still other types will need to be devised. Certainly existing courses 
of study must be re-examined to see whether they are meeting 
the needs of the constituency. If, as is undoubtedly true in many 
cases, they do not, they must be courageously revised. New text- 
books will have to be written, not merely translations of those in 
use in the Occident. New courses must be devised better to fit the 
student for the tasks he is certain to face in his parish. Theological 
education in the West is often too remote from the problems 
with which the minister must deal. It is a tragedy of the first 
order to reproduce, as has not infrequently been done, such out- 
moded training in an environment for which it is still more 
unsuited. Moreover, probably in no other one way can the older 
Churches assist the younger than by providing on their mis- 
sionary staffs men and women who will give their major time to 
the cure of souls. This will not necessarily be in the traditional 
forms of the pastorate with which they have been familiar in 
their homes. That is clearly impossible. No small part of the 
difficulty confronting the missionary who wishes to give himself 
or herself to that phase of the Church’s work lies in discovering 
ways in which, under unfamiliar conditions, the functions and 
ideals of the Christian ministry can be made effective. No one 
need despair, however, in face of difficulties. Wherever there are 
needy human lives—and in what community are they not to be 
found?—the Christian cure of souls has its place. The men and 
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women who have begun to enter into the joys, and the burdens, 
of the Christian experience will in time find a way to act as pastors 
to those about them. 

Whatever the adjustments which may be needed in the forms 
and the training of the ministry in the younger Churches—and, 
as has been suggested, they often need to be radical—no changes 
must be allowed to obscure the distinctively Christian function 
of the ministry. It must, if it is to be true to its Master, remain 
primarily that of the pastor, the shepherd, with the consuming 
love for individuals predominant and with the personal experience 
of God in Christ which can be shared with those who stand in 
need of it. Any alterations made to meet local conditions must 
be for the purpose of making that ministry more and not less 


effective and in revealing still more the distinctively Christian 
character of its calling. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GOD AND MAN 


THE IDEALS OF East AND West. By KENNETH SAUNDERS, Litt.D. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 1934. 

Tue Hinpu CoNceEepTION OF THE Deity: As culminating in Raminuja. By 
BHARATAN KumarappPA, Ph.D. London: Luzac. 12s. 6d. 1934. 

Jesus CHRIST AND PRIMITIVE NEED. A Missionary Study in the Christian Message. 
By C. P. Groves, B.D. London: Epworth Press. 6s. 1934. 


._ooe three books may be reviewed together because they all give 
valuable help to the missionary who seeks to relate the Christian 
message to the history and needs of the people to whom he has been sent. 
Dr Saunders’ book is a comparative study of ethics. He gives accounts 

of the Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Jewish and Christian ethical systems. 
He writes with his usual charm and follows the plan he has so often 
adopted of giving illustrative readings at the end of each chapter. He 
has not only the ability to grasp the facts but also the imagination to 
interpret them. Yet his imaginative sympathy rarely if ever gets the 
better of his judgment. He covers a vast field and of necessity his treat- 
ment is not complete. It is, therefore, beside the mark for a reviewer to 
complain that this or that has been omitted. When Dr Saunders deals 
with Indian ethics it is mainly with Buddhism that he has to do, for 
Buddha was the only great Indian teacher for whom ethical were more 
important than metaphysical questions. The chapter on the ethics of 
Greece is as stimulating as it is interesting. That on the ethics of the Old 
Testament is sufficiently outspoken to shock some who have not assimi- 
lated the modern approach to the literature of the Old Testament. The 
account given of Christian ethics is too brief to be a contribution to the 
subject. Perhaps Dr Saunders is a little too impatient with the eschato- 
logical school of New Testament interpretation; but he rightly insists 
that the Christian ethic cannot be separated from the Christian religion. 
It is curious, too, to see reappearing the old idea that Paul was a trichoto- 
mist. It is time that idea died a natural death, seeing that it is now over 
twenty-five years since Dr H. Wheeler Robinson showed that the approach 
to the Pauline anthropology is through Hebrew psychology, and that 
when such an approach is made, trichotomy disappears both from the 


Old Testament and from Paul. 
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Students of Hinduism will turn eagerly to Dr Kumarappa’s book as 
one for which they have long waited. Twenty years ago Dr George 
Howells, of Serampore College, pointed out that when the time arrived 
for an Indian Christian theologian to give adequate expression to the 
philosophy of the Christian religion, he would derive help and inspiration 
from the religious philosophy of Ramanuja. Dr Kumarappa’s work is so 
strictly scientific that one cannot tell from internal evidence whether he 
is a Christian or not. He makes no attempt to relate the results he reaches 
to the Christian philosophy of theism. Yet his thesis is that the Hindu 
conception of the Deity culminates in Ramanuja. He begins with the 
Upanishads and shows that they do not necessarily and always teach the 
unflinching monism of Sankara. Next he works through the conceptions 
of the Deity to be found in the Gita, the Puranas, the writings of the 
Alvars; and then, having arrived at Ramanuja, he devotes half his book 
to an exposition of Ramfnuja’s teaching in which he finds a genuine 
theism and a doctrine of divine grace. Dr Kumarappa’s book certainly 
marks a stage in the better understanding of Hinduism and helps Christian 
scholars to define more exactly what in Hinduism may safely be regarded 
as a praeparatio evangelica. It is a pioneer work of real importance, well 
written and well arranged, and by an author competent in the history and 
philosophy of Hinduism. It should do much to break down the commonly 
received opinion that Hindu religious philosophy culminates in the 
uncompromising, undiluted monism of Sankara. It has long been known 
that Ramanuja rejected the advaita doctrine and taught a modified 
monism (visishtadvaita). But the writings of Ramanuja have never been 
studied as carefully as those of Sankara and it has not been easy to get a 
hearing for the notion that Ramanuja’s exegesis of the Upanishads is at 
least as sound as that of Ramanuja. 

Mr Groves’ missionary experience has not been among the philosophi- 
cally-minded Hindus but among the primitive people of south-east 
Nigeria. His book is divided into three parts. In Part 1 he elaborates his 
conviction that the Christian message is Jesus Christ and that it can, 
therefore, never be enough for the Christian missionary to spread Christian 
civilization; he must bring Jesus Christ to those to whom he is sent. 
There is good, sound work in this section but, somehow, it is not alive. 
It is painstaking and well documented but not inspired or inspiring. 
Part 11 is an admirable account of primitive people and their needs. 
Drawing upon his own experience, Mr Groves shows the numbing 
effects of their fatalism and of their belief in witchcraft, and the extra- 
ordinary degree to which in a primitive community the individual is 
dependent upon the group. His account of initiation ceremonies is excellent 
and so are his criticisms of the sociological theories of Durkheim and 
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Lévy-Bruhl. All these points are dealt with clearly with the help of 
fresh illustrations. This section of the book ought to be extremely valuable 
to a young missionary proceeding to a primitive people. He will find here 
the distilled essence of many works on anthropology. Part 11 shows how 
the Gospel is related to the essential needs of primitive peoples. Here 
again, Mr Groves is a safe and illuminating guide. Not the least valuable 
section in Part 111 is that in which we are reminded that the growth in 
grace of the convert from heathenism must be gradual. 


A. C. UNDERWOOD 
Rawpon COLLEGE, LEEDS 





RELIGIOUS VALUES IN JAPANESE CULTURE 


RELIGIOUS VALUES IN JAPANESE CULTURE. By T. T. BrumBauGH. Tokyo: Kyo 
Bun Kwan. ¥2. 1934. 


6 as author has steeped himself in the Japanese religions and, 

with love and deep sympathy, has drawn from them whatever 
of good is to be found. He recognizes and admits their weaknesses and 
deficiencies, but that has not disturbed him; their weaknesses have merely 
provided him with the opportunity of demonstrating their strong points. 
He has succeeded admirably in carrying out his purpose. 

Beginning with primitive Shinto, which constitutes a remarkably 
strong unifying bond among the Japanese, he finds an attitude of reverence 
towards phenomena which are not understood. As Shinto polytheism 
has evolved, this reverence has created for itself a confused pantheon 
and a primitive ethic, being the expression of the will of the gods. Con- 
fucianism and Taoism added a belief in the priestly nature of the Emperor, 
a higher standard of morals, ancestor worship and a trend towards 
monotheism. There was further added Mahayana Buddhism, with its 
teaching on the Supreme Being in the original Buddha and on the way 
to self-knowledge and self-control resting upon belief in karma. 

The author here thinks he sees a disposition to democracy and inter- 
nationalism (which he considers specifically a characteristic of Chris- 
tianity), inseparable from every higher religion. At the same time, he 
admits that even Christian nations have not by any means practised 
these ideals. He then pursues historical lines—Ryobu-Shinto, Bushido, 
neo-Shinto, neo-Buddhism—and demonstrates how strongly Christian 
ideals are held to-day throughout Japan. 

All this is excellent and in three places only can criticism be made. 
First, where it is stated that between the teaching on salvation of Amida- 
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Buddhism and of Pauline Christianity ‘there seems no great difference 
in kind.’ The difference in my opinion is of a fundamental nature. In 
Amida-Buddhism the saviour is no more than an imaginary figure, 
therefore the whole doctrine of salvation lacks substance; in Christianity 
Christ, the Saviour, became very man. Secondly, the author sees 
‘one conception of incarnation’ in the doctrine of the divineness of the 
Emperor, as modern Shintoists conceive it (‘the Emperor is God revealed 
in man’). No, it is not incarnation but the natural divinity of all emperors, 
as being offshoots of the sun gods; not a breaking in of the One Living 
God into the life of man for his salvation. 

Thirdly, monotheism in non-Christian Japan is mentioned, and the 
well-known student of religion, Dr Anesaki, is quoted as saying that the 
Shinto leaders of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had already 
taught ‘pure monotheism in a very simple and devout form,’ and also 
that Buddhist priests had placed the original Buddha by the side of the 
God and Father of Christianity as being fundamentally like Him. The 
author thinks that ‘We have seen emerging in the Japanese mind a con- 
ception of God very close to the theistic idea held by the Christians.’ 
He certainly adds: ‘We need not hold that it is a thoroughly monotheistic 
conception.’ With regard to this, one is bound to say that it has no con- 
nexion at all with monotheism, but with henotheism, as found among 
the Greeks and many other peoples. 

At the end of the book the author discusses the weighty question 
of what permanent values the religions of Japan have for Christianity. 
It appears that he looks at the matter thus: Christianity puts its stamp 
on these permanent values; what was unfulfilled in Japan Christ has 
fulfilled. The content of the Gospel he summarizes in these words: 


The vital elements of religion (of the Christian religion) are simple: the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, and whatever contributes 
thereto. In both of these respects we have found the older Japanese religions 
either deficient or passive. 


In so far Christianity can be said to have superiority. The Cross of Christ, 
according to the author, has only this significance: 


That the Cross put the seal of Jesus’ sincerity upon His assertions, 
and that the example and the fellowship which hundreds of millions have 
found in Him and in achieving His ‘Way’ have put the stamp of Divine Truth 
upon His revelation. 


These arguments do not seem to me theologically satisfactory. It is not 
a question of the superiority of Christianity but of its absoluteness. It 
is not a question of values but of truth. And here we could have wished 
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for a word affirming that in the Cross of Christ we have not only a fulfil- 
ment as compared with unfulfilment, but something entirely different, 
something which stands in contrast to the religions of Japan and to all re- 
ligions, something exclusive of all other religions, namely, the reconciliation 
of mankind, lost and guilty in God’s sight. This reconciliation took place 
in Christ, once, in Palestine, for all time. No other religion knows any- 
thing of that. At the most it can be said that in Amida-Buddhism we 
meet the yearning after it which is found also in other religions. While 
we admit that the religions of Japan do contain many values, they are 
not more numerous and no different than can be found in other religions 
also. There is a more or less dim perception that we are dependent on 
a God and indebted to Him and a longing for actual salvation and a 
Saviour. In Christ we have the wholly different and new fact that the 
living God has actually revealed Himself, that He has shown us the 
fearfulness of sin and guilt, has instituted reconciliation in Christ and 
now offers us the only way of salvation through repentance and faith. 
This should all be said more plainly in any new edition. 
JOHANNES WITTE 
BERLIN 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGION 


Tue Katua Upanisab: An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of God 
and of Human Destiny. By J. N. Rawson. London: Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 7.8. 1934. 

Tue Saxtas: An Introductory and Comparative Study. By Ernest A. Payne. 
London: Oxford University Press. 5s. 6d. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
House. Rs 2.8 and Rs 3.8. 1933. 

GreaT RELIGIONS OF THE East. Edited by E. S. WaTerHouse, D.D. OUTLINE OF 
Hinpuism. By F. Harotp Situ, D.D. CONFUCIANISM AND Taoism. By 
B. S. Bonsa.t, D.Lit., B.D. SHintotsm. By A. C. UNDERWoop, D.D. 
ZOROASTRIANISM. By J. W. WaTERHOUSE, B.D. London: Epworth Press, 
Each 2s. 6d. 1934. 


. A DERACINEE theology . . . can hardly be vital or vigorous.’ In 

the belief that their Christian theologians must be trained to 
appreciate the religious heritage of their own country as well as that which 
they are drawn to assimilate from Palestine and the West, the Senate of 
Serampore College (where Professor Rawson teaches the history and 
philosophy of religion) has included the Katha Upanishad among the texts 
prescribed for all Indian theological students taking the philosophy of 
religion. But this book should serve a still wider purpose. The Katha 
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(dated between 500 and 300 B.C.) is one of the most important and popular 
of the Upanishads, and perhaps the clearest and most dramatic; and this 
is the first ‘critical’ edition. The text is printed in Sanskrit (Devanagari) 
and roman type; beside copious notes, appendices and an exhaustive 
bibliography there is an accurate translation and full introduction. The 
reader may find himself rather suddenly and bewilderingly plunged into 
technicalities and is in fact recommended to read the introduction after the 
commentary—but on the whole our editor has acquitted himself well. 

The poem tells of a young Brahman who visits the house of Death, who 
offers him three gifts. For the third he chooses to be taught what is the 
essence of Immortality. This ultimately turns out to be the familiar 
identification of one’s self (atman) with the supreme Reality (Brahma, 
Atman or ‘Om’). But according to Professor Rawson the Katha Upanishad 
differs from the extreme monism of India’s great schoolman Shankara 
(who asserted that one’s atman is Brahma and that redemption from 
reincarnation comes from the mere recognition of this fact), in that it starts 
from a distinction between the individual atman and universal Atman or 
Brahma. Thus the goal of life is to produce—by means of a yoga which is a 
‘discipline akin to meditative prayer’ rather than the familiar hypnotic 
trance into which it afterwards degenerated—a unification that does not 
already exist. Salvation is not a mere matter of knowledge, but needs moral 
preparation and divine grace. 


Not by instruction may this Self (Atman) be gained, 
Nor intellect, nor by much scripture-learning; 
Whomso He chooses, by him He may be gained, 
To him this Self reveals His own (true) person. 


From this and similar passages (differently interpreted by Shankara 
in the eighth century) Professor Rawson concludes that his text is not so 
much expressive of the abstract monism read into it by Deussen and most 
modern commentators, as of the ethical theism of Ramanuja. If so, it 
follows that its message is more akin to the authentic tradition of Plato and 
Christianity than has been hitherto assumed. There is an interesting 
parallel to the Chariot-Myth of the Phedrus in the third chapter, where 
the senses are pictured as horses that need to be controlled by reason and 
communion with God. This is certainly hard to interpret along the lines of 
abstract monism, and though chapters four to six do seem to approximate 
more nearly to the intellectualism of Shankara, on the whole Professor 
Rawson seems to make out his case that most modern Hinduism is but 
an arid perversion of the spirituality of this work and its more military 
descendant, the Bhagavadgita. It is a little unfortunate that he has cut 
down his proposed chapter summarizing the doctrine of this and other 
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Upanishads to a bare page; but this he promises to deal with in a second 
volume, which those who have read this will be the more ready to 
appreciate. 

Those, on the other hand, who cannot yet see their way through 
Professor Rawson’s exotic and at times luxuriant plantation can scarcely 
do better than consult the little manual of Hinduism by Dr Smith. There 
is no discussion of the Katha in the chapter on the Upanishads (which 
may indeed be held to need rewriting already in the light of Professor 
Rawson’s work), and one misses any reference to the traces of pre-Aryan 
religion unearthed, e.g. at Mohenjo Daro. But on the whole the formidable 
task of condensing the whole gallimaufry of Hinduism into just over a 
hundred pages has been performed with skill and a sure sense of pro- 
portion. The syntax of the second sentence on p. 126 and in the middle of 
p. 129 is obscure, and one wonders whether it is really just to call Ramanuja 
as pantheistic as Spinoza (p. 80); but the book is a sound and useful survey. 

The same is true of Dr Underwood’s sketch of Japanese Shinto—now 
no longer an official religion, but a State-cult to which Christians and 
Buddhists cannot conscientiously object. 

The other two books in this series have not quite the same clarity— 
a lack which is emphasized by the sparing use of italics and the absence of 
Clarendon type in what are after all manuals intended to convey many 
names and facts that will be strange to the average reader—and would gain 
by the insertion of a clear list of dates at the beginning. Dr Bonsall con- 
cludes that ‘the Chinese will ultimately value the Confucian classics as the 
chief source of knowledge concerning their ancient culture: and although 
the patriarchal ethics which they teach are unsuitable for the complex 
organization of a modern State, they contain many elements of permanent 
value. . . .’ But the student class is apt to ‘regard all religions without 
exception as merely superstitions which have been outgrown.’ Mr Water- 
house testifies to the high spirituality of Zoroaster, but is apt to obscure 
it with accretions from later and less noble ages. His last ten pages on con- 
tacts between Zoroastrianism and Judaism are interesting and deserve 
elaboration. 

Mr Payne’s book on Shaktism is due, like Professor Rawson’s, to a 
suggestion of the late Dr J. N. Farquhar. He too displays wide reading and 
careful judgment, and he too is out to display his subject in a kindlier light 
than it is wont to receive. Superficially, at least, he has a harder task; for 
Shakti means that creative energy which is symbolized above all in the 
crude goddesses Durga and Kali, whose murderous and bestial rites have 
become notorious. But there is a higher side to this worship; not all the 
tantras can be dismissed as mere ‘lust, mummery and black magic.’ For 
the worship of God as Mother, Mr Payne cites the Christian parallels in 
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the shape of mariolatry and the Moravian belief in the motherhood of the 
Holy Ghost. The book is well planned and contains much interesting 


material. 
H. P. Kincpon 
OxForD 





THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN STATE 


Dre KIRCHE UND DAS STAATSPROBLEM IN DER GEGENWART. Von P. ALTHAUS, 
E. Brunner, V. A. Demant, J. Fepororr, M. Huser, R. KeEussen, 
A. Lecerr, W. Menn, A. Runestam. Geneva: Oekumenischen Rat fiir 
Praktisches Christentum. Frs 4.30. Berlin: Furche-Verlag. RM 3.60. 


(6s.) 1934. 


7 emergence of the totalitarian or authoritarian State has revealed 

the gravity and true nature of the conflict between Christian 
faith and the modern secularized world. The Research Department of 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, under the able 
direction of Dr H. Schénfeld and Dr N. Ehrenstrém, made arrangements 
for a small international conference in Paris to consider these issues. 
The conference gains an added significance from the fact that the Universal 
Christian Council, at its meeting in Denmark in August, decided to make 
plans for a world conference of the churches to be held in 1937 on the 
subject of the Church, the State and the Community. It is intended that 
the conference should be preceded by three years of preparatory study 
under the guidance of the Research Department. The proceedings of 
the small conference in Paris, which lasted for a week, are published in 
this volume and provide an admirable starting-point for further study. 
At present they are available only in this German edition, but an English 
volume embodying the results of the meeting in a somewhat different 
form is in preparation. 

The twenty-six members of the conference included several leading 
theologians of the Continent, belonging to the Lutheran, the Reformed 
and the Greek Orthodox Churches and also Professor Max Huber, a 
former president of the International Court at The Hague. There was 
only one representative from America present and three from Great 
Britain. The present volume, consequently, contains a more adequate 
expression of continental than of Anglo-Saxon thought on the subject 
of Church and State. Just for this reason, however, it has great interest 
for Anglo-Saxon readers. The situation concerns ecumenical Christianity 
as a whole. Everywhere the Christian Church is confronted with a great 
expansion of the functions of the State which, though not necessarily in 
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itself a bad thing, gives rise to many difficult problems and may be a 
menace to all that Christianity stands for. To meet this grave situation 
the Church must unite its forces, and the first step towards this is the 
growth of mutual understanding. 

The present volume contains papers on the Lutheran, Reformed, 
Anglican, Orthodox and Old Catholic views of the relation between the 
Church and the State. It also has a valuable paper on ‘Internationalism 
and Ecumenicity,’ which directs attention to the important distinction 
between the two conceptions. The word ‘international’ refers, strictly 
speaking, to the relation between States, while the Christian fellowship 
is a community which transcends national and racial distinctions, and for 
this some other word than international is needed. The paper advocates 
with great force the increasing use of the term ‘ecumenical’ to describe 
the world-wide Christian fellowship. The volume also includes an 
excellent summary of the discussion at the conference and a programme 
for further study. 


J. H. OLDHAM 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





JEWS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Tue Jews IN THE MopeRN Wor.p. By ArtHuR Ruppin, Ph.D. Introduction 
by L. B. Namier. (Studies in Modern History Series.) London: Mac- 
millan. 15s. 1934. 

Tue Jews AND A CHANGING CIVILIZATION. By NoRMAN BeNTwWIcH. (Twentieth 
Century Library.) London: John Lane. 2s. 6d. 1934. 


RTHUR RUPPIN’S new book on Jewry is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of statistical information concerning the numbers and 
distribution of the Jews throughout the world. Many of the facts he gives 
upset numerous current beliefs about the Jews. The book as a whole 
might be termed a sociological map of world Jewry. Particularly interest- 
ing is the chapter dealing with the question, “Who should be called a 
Jew?’ Unfortunately, although he rejects classification on the basis of 
religion, nationality and race, he fails to give any answer to the question. 
It is interesting to learn that one-third of all the Jews in the world live 
in English-speaking lands and two-fifths in Slavonic countries. According 
to Dr Ruppin the increasing decline of Yiddish as the daily vernacular 
among the Jews is the most potent among the factors which are bound 
to destroy, sooner or later, the common bond that has held Jews together 
for so long. 
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Dr Ruppin is rather drastic in his predictions concerning the future 
of American Jewry. He prophesies its extinction by assimilation, and 
therefore does not regard American Jewry as a dominant force or influence 
in world Jewry. He seems to have little enthusiasm for Zionism, and 
doubts whether Zionism with its Palestinian emphasis will ever solve 
the problem of the persecuted Jew or of Jewry in general. 

To one interested in the promotion of a Christian approach to the 
Jews Dr Ruppin’s large volume, which deals with practically every phase 
of Jewry, is disappointing. He minimizes to the extreme the Christianizing 
influence of Jewish missions. Indeed, one could scarcely regard his 
statements as objective, but rather as strongly biased. It seems strange 
that so eminent an authority should refer to the International Hebrew 
Christian Alliance by an inaccurate name. We should not like to think 
that similar inaccuracies exist in the wealth of statistical information 
which the book gives, but as a whole it will prove most helpful to anyone 
interested in the problem of the Jew. 

The Fews is one more of the numerous books on the Jews and world 
Jewry that have made their appearance in the wake of Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism. It is small, concise, rather popular in its treatment, but packed 
full of information and challenging treatment of essential problems of 
the Jews. The following are significant passages: 


The great Church Father of the fourth century, Athanasius, said of them: 
“They are the sacred school of the knowledge of God and the spiritual life for 
all mankind.’ 

They were preserved as a religious community and as a people by three 
things: the strength of their family life, their devotion to their religious law 
and their undying conviction that they had still a mission to fulfil. 


Bentwich closes his book on a strong religious note; the last sentence 
reads: 


There is something about the Promised Land, as the hearth of what is 
most valuable in our civilization, and something about the Jewish people, 
as the immortal nation and the heir to the ideals of social and international 
peace based on religion, which makes both Jews and Gentiles believe that 


the remarriage of the Land and the People may give birth again to a religious 
message for humanity. 


It is significant that most of the recent books about world Jewry 
are written by Jews. Of necessity they discuss the future of the Jew from 
the Jewish point of view. All too little attention has been given to the 
fact that the Jew is in a minority in the world and that the solution of 
his problem depends not so much upon him as upon the Gentile world 
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which is in the majority. Indeed, there have been few books written 
in which the problem of world Jewry is taken up from the point of view 
of the attitude of the Gentile—and more particularly the Christian— 
majority. In neither James Parkes’ The Jew and his Neighbour, nor 
Moehlman’s The Christian Jewish Tragedy, nor Willett’s The Few through 
the Centuries do we find a positive appeal to the Christian mission and 
the responsibility of the Christian Church for the Jew. Both these books 
under review bring home to us the need of a book by a Christian that 
will stress the part which the Christian mission to the Jew may play in 
solving the eternal problem of the Jew. 


C. HorrMaNN 
New York 


THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Tue Dutcn East INpigs: Its GOVERNMENT, PROBLEMS AND Po.itics. By 
Amery VANDENBOSCH. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans. $3.00. 1933. 


HE ferment and unrest in the Far East has attracted world-wide interest. 
This interest has until now been centred almost exclusively in certain 

of the Asiatic countries, such as China, India, Japan, Korea and the Philippines. 
The Dutch East Indies has been strangely overlooked, largely for the reason 
that outside of small circles in Europe the world has not known of the extra- 


ordinary developments which have taken place in the insular empire during 
the last few decades. 


In order to study these recent developments and the present situation 
in the Netherlands Indies, Mr Vandenbosch spent a year (1929-1930) 
there and in the Netherlands and has written a most valuable work, 
which as far as I know is the best source of general information on this 
subject written in a foreign (non-Dutch) language. 

The statement quoted above concerns mainly the political and 
economic development of the Netherlands Indies. Consequently Mr 
Vandenbosch, who is Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Kentucky, devotes the greater part of his book to ‘government, problems 
and politics.’ He describes the general construction of government and 
society in a remarkably clear and concrete way, but he also enters into 
the field of the more complicated problems, of which he gives an analysis 
against the historical and psychological background. Even a good many 
Dutch students may find in this book much more than they knew before. 

Chapter xv deals with the subject of Christianity and government. 
Mr Vandenbosch describes briefly the history and present situation of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches. Both are being subsidized 
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with considerable sums. The Protestant Church is a State Church, a 
branch of government service, the Government appoints the members 
of the Church Board and all the ministers. The rules concerning organiza- 
tion, confession and so forth, are issued by the Government. 

It is not the author’s fault that his description is not up to date and 
actually does not cover wholly the present situation of church affairs. 
Just after his visit to the Netherlands Indies important events took place 
which will change the three-centuries-old relation between State and 
Church. In the first place, the present economic and financial world 
situation has forced the Government to cut its budget heavily and to stop 
all grants to the Church for erecting new buildings, for the costs of public 
worship, training Dutch assistant ministers and Indonesian pastors. 
Only the salaries of a limited number of ministers, assistants and Indonesian 
pastors and a fixed amount for travelling expenses are being paid now 
by the Government. This is bound to put heavier financial charges than 
before on the members of the Church who used to give about forty 
per cent of the total budget. On the other hand it makes easier the position 
of the Government, of which Mr Vandenbosch writes: 


With the cultural awakening of the native people and the increasing con- 
sciousness of the Mohammedans, this particular union of Christian Church 
and State in a Moslem country is daily growing more incongruous and embarrass- 
ing to the Government. 


More important still is another change. In 1931 the Government 
consulted the Church Board on the possibility of an administrative 
separation of Church and State, by which the Government would no 
longer control the organization of the Church but would turn over to 
chosen representative bodies the appointment of the ministry, the organiza- 
tion of the whole work, responsibility for making the necessary changes 
in all matters of faith and order and so on. After obtaining from a general 
assembly of representatives of the whole Protestant Church (May 1933 
at Batavia) full power to carry on the discussions with the Government 
on the basis of these principles, the Board of the Church reached an 
understanding with the Government. It is expected that the general 
separation will shortly be proclaimed by the Crown. The financial 
arrangements will remain as mentioned above. The first effect of this 
important event was the organization in September 1934 of the large 
group of the Protestant Church in the Minahassa as an independent 
indigenous Church with a membership of 260,000. The Church in the 
Moluccas will follow in the near future. General contact with the Protest- 
ant Church is maintained, but they are free and responsible as far as 
concerns their own ministry, finance and confession. 
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The section on ‘missions and Government’ is short but covers 
most of the chief aspects of the relation. The facts are accurate. One may 
add that not only in New Guinea, central Celebes and central Borneo 
are nearly all the schools mission schools, but also on the Sangir and 
Talaud islands, on Soemba and in Tapanoeli. 

The author explains the origin of the famous Article 123 (now Article 
177) in the East Indian Government Act (by which special permission 
must be obtained by every missionary before pursuing his profession) by 
the attitude of neutrality assumed by the Government in the nineteenth 
century. This is undoubtedly true, but a second factor must be men- 
tioned: up till the end of the eighteenth century all religious work and 
propaganda had been carried on exclusively by the authorities. From 1800 
on various missionary corporations started work and introduced, for the 
first time in the colonial history of the Dutch East Indies, Christian work 
and propaganda without governmental initiative and control. This Article 
enabled the Government to exercise a certain control over the persons of 
the missionaries. 

There is reason to expect the political and economic developments 
of the Pacific area to be remarkable. We are thankful for this source of 
all-round information on many problems which will affect the réle of 
the Netherlands Indies in these developments. 

N. A. C. SLOTEMAKER DE BRUINE 

BATAVIA 





A SURVEY OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF "TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1933. Edited by I. L. Kanpet, Ph.D. 
New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications. $3.50. 1933. 


TUDENTS of education have learned to value the Educational 
Year Book published during the last ten years under the auspices 

of the International Institute of Teachers College. This tenth volume of 
the series is of special interest to readers of the Review since it is devoted 
wholly to the consideration of missionary education. It is a remarkable 
testimony to the work which Christian missions have done in the educa- 
tional field that an Institute, the aims of which are purely educational, 
should have judged the work to be of sufficient importance to the life 
of the world to form the subject of a special volume. On the other hand, 
nothing could bring home more clearly to those responsible for Christian 
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education in the mission field than the disinterested and penetrating 
criticism of this volume that missionary education is passing through 
a time of crisis of the first magnitude. 

A list of the topics treated and the names of the contributors is the 
best means of conveying to readers an idea of the unusual quality of 
what they will find in the volume. In the first part of the Year Book, 
Professor W. E. Hocking writes on “The Place and Scope of Missionary 
Education’; Professor K. S. Latourette on ‘The Historical Development 
of Missionary Activities in Education’; President Paul Monroe on‘Problems 
of Education’; Professor E. M. Dodd on ‘Medical Education’; the Rev. 
J. W. C. Dougall on ‘Missionary Education and Social Questions’; 
Professor J. H. Reisner on ‘Agricultural Education’; Dr Kenyon L. 
Butterfield on ‘The Problem of Rural Life’; and Professor William Adams 
Brown on “The Problem of Education and Religious Purposes.’ The 
second part of the volume is devoted to a review of conditions on the 
mission field. Professor C. T. Loram writes on Africa; President J. 
Leighton Stuart on China; the Rev. W. Paton on India; Dr A. K. 
Reischauer on Japan; Dr O. R. Avison on Korea; Dr S. G. Inman on 
Latin America; President H. C. Jaquith and President C. A. Reed on 
the Near East; and there is an article by an anonymous writer on Roman 
Catholic agencies. The volume contains more than 650 pages of first- 
class matter which no one concerned with missionary education can 
afford to ignore. All but three of the writers are American. But just in 
proportion as work is first-rate—and several of the papers reach this 
standard—the nationality of the writer becomes of secondary importance, 
and European and oriental educators, not less than American, will find 
the volume full of instruction and stimulus. 

It is not possible to comment in detail on papers covering so wide 
a range. Professor Hocking’s introductory essay is crammed full of 
reflections which provoke thought and states with unmistakable clearness 
the choice which Christian missions have to make if there is to be any 
real hope of Christian education making in the future a contribution 
comparable in importance to its achievements in the past century. This 
paper needs to be read in conjunction with Dr Monroe’s illuminating 
analysis of the situation. Both of these papers (and others also) insist 
that there is nothing more important for missions to do than to train 
teachers and that they are at present failing lamentably to take advantage 
of this supreme opportunity. 

With this volume, following on the report of the Commission on 
Higher Education in India and other books on Christian education that 
have appeared in recent years, Christian missions could hardly be more 
richly provided with wise counsel from discerning and far-sighted friends. 
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Are we big enough to take the action for which the situation imperatively 
calls? 


J. H. O_pHAM 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





MISSIONS AND THE MODERN WORLD 


CHRISTIAN MIssIONS AND A New Wortp Cutture. By ARCHIBALD G. BAKER, 
Ph.D. Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark. $2.00. 1934. 


 *caarhaagenyg BAKER has here given us an important book. It is 
born out of his own religious and missionary experience, out of 
travel and wide reading, and out of the mature and ordered thought 
which years of teaching and lecturing have made possible. Such a volume 
commands respect even from those who find themselves in disagreement 
with much of its position. 

Professor Baker writes, quite frankly and honestly, from the point of 
view of certain theological presuppositions which are the fruit of his own 
experience and which represent his deepest convictions. In these he is not 
in accord with the great body of Christians or with many historic Christian 
convictions, but he does represent what is probably a growing element 
in American Protestantism. To him ‘religion is one phase of culture 
development.’ The religions of the world, including Christianity, 


emerge in the same process which has been working through the ages, and 
according to the same laws of this process. There is no more reason for the 
Christian to claim special miraculous origin for his religion than for the Japanese 
to boast that they are the chosen people of heaven, and therefore divinely 
commissioned to rule over all the earth. 


Yet he says that ‘to admit this does not for a moment require us to hold 
that one religion is as good as another.’ We are now, so he holds, in the 
midst of the emergence of a ‘planetary world’ as contrasted with the 
earlier division of the earth into ‘culture regions’ or ‘regional worlds.’ 
In the emergence of this ‘planetary world’ these various cultures are 
interacting on and interpenetrating one another. Especially is the western 
group of cultures impinging on and affecting other cultures, although it 
also is changing. Christian missions, then, are interpreted as the process 
by which the outstanding religious features of western culture are being 
contributed to non-occidental cultures, and the book deals chiefly with 
the missionary enterprise as a phase of this contact between cultures. 
Professor Baker describes the ways in which one culture affects the 
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personalities and societies which hold to another and the relation of the 
propagation of the Christian religion to them. He holds that Jesus is 
unique and that values exist in Christianity which are unique. Hence, 
while other faiths have features which are also of worth, the Christian 
missionary is justified in his endeavour to contribute these values to the 
interpenetration of cultures which is now in progress. A large proportion 
of Professor Baker’s pages are devoted to the methodology of missions, 
and here his treatment is consistent with the general presuppositions 
which underlie the volume. 

Many readers will be repelled by the terminology. The author has 
been influenced by certain schools of psychology, sociology and anthro- 
pology and, quite naturally, has adopted much of their technical phraseo- 
logy. Those who overcome the initial irritation of a language somewhat 
alien to them and who do not permit their dissent from the author’s 
theology to blind them to the merits of the book will find in it much 
homely wisdom (a great deal of it, like most wisdom, far from new), 
which missionaries of all schools of thought will do well to take to heart, 
and many penetrating analyses and illuminating comments. Those in 
agreement with the author’s religious point of view, and at home in the 
sociological and psychological world in which he moves, will be grateful 
to the volume for fitting missions into the climate of opinion with which 
they are familiar and for providing an intelligible justification for the 
enterprise. 

To deal with the book adequately would require a full discussion of 
its presuppositions, and that would demand a much longer space than 
the editors could accord this notice. It must be said, however, that the 
present reviewer believes that the author makes certain assumptions 
whose validity he does not seem to question but the further investigation 
of which might lead him to take a far different attitude toward non- 
Christian religions. For example, Professor Baker is firmly convinced of 
the fact of human progress and of the probability of its continuation. This 
presupposes deeply held convictions concerning the nature of the uni- 
verse and of man which are diametrically opposed to the beliefs under- 
lying almost all the non-Christian faiths. To adhere to it makes much less 
easy company with these faiths than he seems to represent as possible 
and desirable. He assumes, too, the existence of standards for determining 
what is good and bad in ethics and society without stopping to question 
their validity. If he examined them more thoroughly and continued to hold 
to them, he would be led, so some of us are convinced, to some historic 
Christian convictions which he now seems to have discarded. Then, too, 
the differences between the non-Christian faiths and the Christian Gospel 
as one finds it in the New Testament are much greater than Professor 
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Baker’s pages would lead us to suppose, and the uniqueness of Christ 
far more marked than he would have us believe. Professor Baker tells 
us that Christ has unique values. To warrant the effort required to 
incorporate these into the emerging culture of the ‘planetary world,’ 
however, one must raise the question of their worth. The fact that 
they are distinctive does not prove that they should be preserved. 
One must, then, ultimately to justify the world mission of Christianity, 
go much more deeply into underlying philosophical and theologica 
questions than this book has done. Perhaps Professor Baker contemplates 
doing so in a future volume. If so, it will be very welcome to those of us 
who disagree with much that he has said here but who are grateful to 
him for his fearlessness and his honesty, for shedding fresh light on our 
problems, and for having helped us in our thinking. 
K. S. Latourette 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





THE BIBLE IN CHINA 


Tue Bree IN Cutna. By MarsHALL BROOMHALL. Illustrated. Map. London: 
China Inland Mission and Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. 1934. 


HE author has gathered together a fascinating wealth of detail 
concerning the translation, printing and distribution of Scriptures 
in China from the days of the Nestorians to the present day. The book is 
written in a popular vein and in a vivid, picturesque style. It is fitting 
that it should appear in commemoration of the centenary of the death of 
Morrison. The author succeeds in conveying the impression of centuries 
of labour converging on the happy issue of the present version, accepted 
by the three great Bible societies and used by all missions. Some day the 
Chinese Church will produce its own revised version, but this union 
version will provide more than the foundation on which it will build. 
The story opens in A.D. 635, in the brilliant court of Ta’i Tsung, 
with the arrival of the travel-stained Nestorians carrying their Scriptures. 
How much of the Bible was translated by them is not known. Their 
enterprise, zeal and ultimate eclipse are discussed. This early Church may 
have had manuscript copies of Scripture but these have all disappeared. 
We leap four hundred years to the days of Genghis Khan and the 
Mongol Court; then to Friar John who translated the Bible into the 
language of the Tartars. The Ming Dynasty by crushing out the Church 
introduced a tragic blank of two hundred years. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century the Jesuits appeared, to be followed later by the 
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Dominicans and Franciscans. A century of controversy between the 
orders led to their ultimate suppression in China. Whether the Scriptures 
had been translated during this period is not clear. If they were, there 
was diffidence in distributing them. 

With the advent of Morrison a new era began. It was probably a 
providential hindrance that made pioneering impossible and scripture 
translation a necessity. The story of Marshman and Morrison is told with 
revealing sidelights; there is frank indication of overlapping and rivalry; 
and an appraisal of their respective versions, which were an excellent basis 
for improved translations. The author shows us groups and individuals 
striving, as the century progressed, to give China the best translation 
possible, until, several rival translations competing for supremacy, the 
cry went up for a union version. Even then it took twenty-six years to 
agree that it should be written, and nearly as long to write it. But these 
delays had their advantages, for changes were coming over the language 
of the country. The work done in preparing dialect versions and versions 
for the tribes is amazing and few people apart from the Bible societies 
can know the labour involved. The latter were unsparing in their generosity 
and assistance, whilst missionary societies were willing to release their 
ablest men for long periods, that China might be provided with a true 
translation of the Word of God. 

The book has a second section showing the work of colporteurs and 
the influence of the Bible on those that receive it. Somehow this section 
does not merge with the rest to form a unity. Nevertheless this is a book 
to read and to recommend. 


A. G. CASTLETON 
LoNnDON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Johannes Brandtzeg: Hans Liv og Virke. By P. S. Eikrem. (Oslo: 
Norsk Lutherske Kinamisjonsforbund. Kr. 2.50 and kr. 3.50. 1934.) Pro- 
testant foreign missions had been carried on for about two hundred years 
before the Christians of Norway started missions to China. In 1842 the 
Norwegian Missionary Society had been founded, and had missionaries 
in South Africa among the Zulus since 1844, and later in Madagascar. 
The work of our Santal mission was our contribution to proclaiming 
Christ in India. But not until 1886 did Norwegian missionaries take up 
work in China, and then in connexion with the China Inland Mission, 
as its workers. But from that time on the interest in China grew. From 
Bergen the young university graduate, Johannes Brandtzeg, entered the 
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China mission and became the leader of Det Norsk Lutherske Kinamisjons- 
forbund (Norwegian Lutheran China Mission Association), founded in 
1891. Under his fine leadership this society grew quickly. He did not 
govern it with an iron rod, but with tender care like a mother’s did he 
carry its burdens and induce its differing factions to work together. Now 
the society has about sixty missionaries in China. The history of Johannes 
Brandtzeg and of this missionary enterprise are interwoven and cannot 
be separated. Therefore this book has an interest far beyond the number 
of his personal friends. There are a few passages where I wish the book 
had been a little more accurate, and I lack the feeling of meeting Mr 
Brandtzeg. We hear much about him and his work, but we do not get the 
picture of his fine personality. But the book is a valuable addition to the 
far too small library on missions that we have in the Norwegian language. 
oO. B. M. 


Rose Harvey: Friend of the Leper. By Thomas Carter, Th.D. (London: 
‘Z’ Pr ess. 2s. 1934.) Miss Harvey was a missionary of the Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mission in Western India from 1882 until her death in 1932, 
the whole period except the first two years being spent in Nasik. One 
furlough of six months was taken in Australasia half-way through her 
service; for the rest, she seldom left the town of her adoption. She had a 
deep love for any helpless or suffering being and was instrumental in 
founding a leper asylum, a home for the untainted children of leprous 
parents, a babies’ home, a women’s hospital and an animals’ hospital, 
and in developing girls’ education in the city. The foreword says that the 
book is based on Miss Harvey’s diaries, but there is not enough of her 
in it. It would have gained had it contained less editing, less comment 
and far more of the original entries in the long series of diaries kept 
throughout fifty years of constant service by this well-loved woman. 
The topographical references are not in every case correct. 

M. M. U. 


Die Evangelische Kirche und die Fuden-Christen. By Gerhard Jasper. 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. M. 1. 1934.) This pamphlet is an 
important contribution to the subject of the future of the Hebrew Christian 
in relation to the Protestant Churches. It is of special significance at this 
time, as it discusses the whole issue from the standpoint of the present 
situation in Germany. Among other things the author attempts to answer 
the following question: If the State isolates or discriminates against Jews 
because of race, and therefore against Jews who have become Christians, 
what is the Church to do? In present circumstances, should the Church in 
Germany propose and sponsor the creation of a Hebrew Christian Church 
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for such isolated Hebrew Christians? After discussing the subject at con- 
siderable length from a biblical standpoint and in the light of Pauline 
doctrine, the author proceeds to the practical application of his conclusions 
to the German situation. On the whole, he argues against the creation of a 
Hebrew Christian Church and maintains that the Christian Church must 
not encourage cleavage on the basis of race or nationality, but must ever 
strive for a union of all followers of the Christ in one Church. In speaking 
of a Hebrew Christian Church he differentiates between a Church which 
is Christian in every respect but serves Jewish Christians only, and a 
Church which in a sense is a new syncretism of Judaic and Christian 
doctrine. In view of the proposal of the International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance for the creation of a Hebrew Christian Church this pamphlet 
merits careful consideration by the Alliance. 
C. B. 


Directory of Christian Missions in India, Burma and Ceylon, 1934-35. 
(Nagpur: National Christian Council. Rs 2.8. Obtainable London: 
World Dominion Press. 4s. 1934.) This Directory is an invaluable book 
of reference to those who are in any way concerned with missionary work 
in India, and the decision of the National Christian Council to revise 
the edition of 1932 after a lapse of two years is timely. The new edition, 
produced with the co-operation of the Rev. Alexander McLeish and his 
colleagues of the World Dominion Movement in London, has, in addi- 
tion to the information regarding the different missionary societies, 
organizations and institutions at work in India, an interesting new section 
comprising a decennial Survey based on the Census of 1931, and fuller 
statistical tables including the distribution of Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant Christians, and a list of language areas. We miss the map which 
adorned the 1932 edition. The editor in his preface refers to the kindly 
spirit in which certain omissions from the earlier edition had been brought 
to his notice. May we, in the same friendly spirit, suggest that in the next 
edition the price of the book should be clearly indicated on the cover? 

D. H. 8. 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Ow1nc to the length of the Survey it has been possible to find place for 
one article only in this issue, that by Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., 
of Yale University. The point Professor Latourette makes—that the 
idea of ‘a cure of souls’ is unique to Christianity—is timely in view of 
the attention now everywhere directed to the training of the ministry for 
the indigenous Churches. 





Writers of book reviews are: the Rev. A. C. UNpERwoop, D.D., 
Principal of Rawdon College, Leeds, and a former missionary in India; 
Professor D.Dr JOHANNES WITTE, successor to Dr Julius Richter in 
the Chair of Missions at Berlin University; the Rev. H. P. Kincpon, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Exeter College, Oxford; Dr J. H. OtpHam, 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council and the first Editor 
of this Review; Dr Conrap HorrMann, Secretary of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews; Dr SLOTEMAKER DE 
Bruine, Missions Consul in the Netherlands Indies; Professor K. S. 
Latourette, Ph.D., who also contributes an article; and the Rev. A. G. 
CasTLeToN, Secretary of the United Committee for Christian Universities 
in China and a former missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society in 
China. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IN the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds. J. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. F. Rawlinson, D.D. 
(Shanghai), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 152. 
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An historical ee of the forty years of oe ¢- os a reprint. 
cpeacmnahonnctminedinien Gop Coast MEtHop!IsM : The First Hundred 
+Cuingse Missions in Siam. A. F. Groesbeck,| Years, 1835-1935. Arthur E. Southon. Illus. 


D.D. CR, 1934 (Aug.), 500-11. 2. 158 pp. London: Cargate Press. 1s. and 
2s.6d. 1934. 5. 
History of Missionary Societies Sixty Years oF SERVICE, 1874-1934, ON BEHALF 


Dre ANFANGE DER FRANZISKANERMISSIONEN UND| OF LEPERS AND THEIR CHILDREN. Illus. 99 
IHRE WEITERENTWICKLUNG IM NAHEN ORIENT| pp. London: Mission to Lepers. 1s. 
UND IN DEN MOHAMMEDANISCHEN LANDERN| 1934. 6. 
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See also 57-8 (Swedish Missions in French An interpretation of a recent conference held 
Congo) ; 97 (Presbyterians in Korea). by the Church Missionary Society to consider 
the present position in view of economic stringency 

rT Missionary Biography and the call of the work. 


+Wozu NotIcT pie FINANZLAGE DER MIssION ? 


K. ss 
Fader (The Father of the Modern World phe I unt ‘Aug:), 
Mission). Elin Silén. 224 pp. Uppsala: De Z Vv . 
Lindblads Férlag. Kr 4.75. 1934. 7. +De ZENDING ALS VERWEZENLIJKING DER U4 


SANCTA IN HARE EENHEID EN EELVULDIGHRID. 
Witiiam Carey: Mannen med Bibeln (The B Boet 
Man with the Bible). Arvid Svird. 80 pp. TZW, 1934 (4), 3 a 


TZW, 1934 (4), 307-17. 79. 
Stockholm : B.-M.’s Bokférlags A.-B. Kr 1. Address delivered at the Continental Missionary 


1934. &. | Conference at Bremen, May 4th, 1934. 

WittiamM Carey: ne agen me PAC. See also 69-72 (Jews in Germany) ; 77 (Index 
Professor, > ae gag a 1834. P.A of Dutch Periodical); 82, 90-1 (German 
Douwes. “oa Den Haag: ae Boek- Missions) ; 83 (Dutch Missions) ; 85 (Danish 
handel he. n- en Uitwendige ending. | Missions) : 92 (Basel Mission); 123 (Ger- 


WiL.iaM Carey : Den Moderna Varldsmissions 


£0.90. 1934. 9. _ ‘man Faith Movement) ; 139 (Dutch Women’s 
+Mcr M. J. D. CLagssens IN INDI# HERDACHT. Magazine). 

W. Buren. Koloniaal Missie Tijdschrift, 1934 

(xviI, 4), 104-11. 70. IV. The Lands of the Younger 
DonaLp Fraser or Livincstonia. Agnes R. | Churches 


Fraser, M.B., Ch.B. 316 pp. London: | 
Hodder & Stoughton. 978.6d. 1934. roa. lor c E Vol j 

HE CIVILIZATIONS OF THE East, Vol. tv : JAPAN. 

Ro TE D. om pn hg ae René Grousset. Trans. from French by 


Japan 


‘ Catherine Alison Phillips. Illus. Index to 

2," Press. oe sate oe | velemnes. zitaee pp. London a Heenish 

’ : milton. Set of 4, ~ * ch 25s. 

STANLEY JONEs : Hvem han er og hvad han vil.| 1934. 20. 4, £4, 48 - 
H. Sarmark. 64 PP Copenhagen: Nyt his series is now complete. 

nordisch Forlag. Kr 1.25. 1934. 12. | JAPAN IN Crisis. H. E. Wildes. x+300 pp 


Forty-Five YEARS IN INDIA: Memoir and; New York and London: Macmillan. $2. 
Reminiscences of the Very Rev. Principal; 8s. 6d. 1934. 22. 
Mackichan, D.D., LL.D. Edited by David Probes into certain cultural and social situations 
Williamson. ag pp- —— Nicholson | which help to dictate Japan’s national policies 
& Watson. ¥ and to form national personality ; and into those 
Dr Mackichon’s A ae in Inia was spent at the | | causes which result in her assurances and her 
Wilson College, Be Bombay (United Free Church of | Practice being poles apart. 
which fo’ 


Scotland), r many years he was | +Tye Pan-Astatic Doctrine oF JAPAN. C. C. 
Principal. 


Wang. FA, 1934 (Oct.), 59-67. 22. 
TIDSTROMNINGAR I FYJARRAN OsTERN. Basil 
Mathews. Oversattning av Karl Fries. 198 


Dr Lupwic J. NoMMENSEN : E1n LEBENSBILD. 
Jon. Warneck. 4. Aufl. Bilder. _ Ss. 
Wup ao : Missionshaus. 


oan sone. 24. | Be Seen Svenska Missionsférbundets 
3. Srlag. Kr 3.50. 1934. 23. 
First published in 1919, this 4th edition, con- 
taining Bubliehed BY was ‘ore ared for the A translation of World Tides in the Far East. 
centenary of the birth of ‘Ludwig Nommensen, A SUMMARY REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CHRIS- 
a pioneer missionary among the Bataks | tian Councit oF JAPAN. Akira Ebisawa. 
VAGROyaRE (Pioneers). J. E. Lundahl. 120 pp.| 23. pp. Tokyo: Japan N.C.C. 1934. 24. 
Stockholm: Svenska Missionsférbundets | A useful survey of the activities of the Council 
Forlag. Kr 1. 75. 1934. 5. Bi. 4. and its work during 1933. 
Nine short pictures of pioneers in different | See also 30-1, 80 (Manchuria) ; 73-5 (Pacific) ; 
mission fields. 118, 138 (Religion). 
lll. The Sending Countries - or 
ENTSCHEIDENDE FRAGEN pgR Wextmussion. | 5° 97 (Presbyterian Church). 
Julius Richter. Mission und Pfarramt, 1934 China 
(2), 35-45. 16. On Curnese Stupies. Kiang Kang-hu. vi+ 
Tue ResPonsiBiLity oF Success. W. Wilson| 403 pp. Shanghai: Commercial ess. $4. 
Cash. 92 pp. London: Church Missionary 1934. 25. 
Society. 18. 1934. 17. A number of essays on Chinese life. 
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Hunprep ALTars. Juliet Bredon. 318 pp. 
London: Hutchison. . 6d. 1934. 256. 
A novel of Chinese. village life, written m 
intin ... knowledge and sympathy. Gives a vivid 
picture. 
Sun Yat-sen : His Lire anp rvs MEANING: A 
Critical _ —* . Lyon Sharman. xviii+ 
ae pp. New York: Day. $3.50. 1934. 


An unbiased and objective evaluation, striking 
through the Scasetbad temmed of the hero to a 
setting of the real man and his thought in true 
historical perspective. 

A review is in preparation. 

Sun Yat-sen: Det nya Kinas Frihetskimpe 

Champion of Li of the New China). 

uth Na * = pp. Stockholm : 

Sveriges Kristliga Studentrérelses Forlag. 
Kr 5.50. 1933. 27. 

Tue Curnese Soviets. Victor A. Yakhontoff. 
xvi+296 pp. New York : Coward-McCann. 
$2.75. 1934. 28. 

An analysis of Chinese communism : its origin, 
nature, geographical distribution, relations to 
other forms of communism and probable future. 

A review is in preparation. 

SUPPRESSING COMMUNIST-BANDITRY IN CHINA. 
Edited by 7. Leang-li. (China To-day 
Series, No.1.) Plates. vii+110pp. Shang- 
hai: China United Press. $3. ndon : 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 1934. 29. 

e first of a series of papers, published offici- 
ally, dealing with various aspects of Chinese 
political and social life. 

+Two YEARS OF THE MANCHOUKUO REGIME. 
Ben Dorfman. FPR, 1934 (Sep. 12), whole 
number. 30. 

+THE MaNcuHuRIAN ‘ INCIDENT’ OF 1931. Ben 
Dorfman. Harpers Magazine, 1934 (Sep.), 
449-62. 31. 

Tue Brste mn CuHINa. 
Illus. End-paper map. 
don: China Inland\ 
Tract Society. 2s. 6d 

See review, p. 139. 


A Surceon’s Cutna. Albert Gervais. Trans. 


Marshall Broomhall- 
xv+190 PP. Lon- 
ission and Religious 
1934. 32. 


by Vincent Sheean. 303 pp. London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 1934. 33. 
A French s' , and professor in the govern- 


ment college at Chengtu (Szechwan), writes of 
Chinese life as he saw it, a grim thing, into which 
the political theories and movements of eastern 
China hardly enter. 
A Cutnese TesTAMENT : The Autobiography of 
Tan Shih-hua as told to S. Tretiakov. 383 
p. New York: Simon & Schuster. $3. 
mdon : Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 1934. 34. 

A story showing the psychological development 
of a Chinese s t into a revolutionary, under 
forces at work in China during the present century. 

+THe Cuinese Minp. J.O.P. Bland. Atlantic 
Monthly, 1934 (Oct.), 467-73. 35. 
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+CrIME IN RELATION TO SociaL CHANGE IN 
Cuina. Yen Ching-yueh. American Journal 
of Sociology, 1934 (Nov.), 298-308. 

See also 2 (Chinese in Siam); 4 (Franciscan 

Mission) ; 22 (Japanese Aims) ; 23 (World 

Tides) ; 48 (Central Asia); 73-5 (Pacific); 

ee (Year Books); soo-2, rr, 1 


(Religion). 
South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


+THE SETTING OF THE SIAMESE REVOLUTION, 
Baron de Lapomaréde. Pacific Affairs, 1934 
(Sep.), 251-9. 37. 

Java Paceant: A Description of one of the 
World’s richest, most beautiful, yet little- 
known Islands of the World and the Strange 
Customs and Beliefs, the Industries, Re- 
ligions and Wars of its Romine Soae. 

. W. Ponder. Plates. 305 pp. ndon : 
Seeley, Service. 18s. 1934. 38. 

The development of Java under a century of 
Dutch rule, with an account of Javanese life. 

+Der VERHOUDING TUSSCHEN KERK EN STAAT IN 
Neb. Inpié. J. F. A. M. Buffart. Koloniaal 
Missie Tijdschrift, 1934 (xvi, 8), 224-34. 
39. 


FATAMORGANA. 96 Batavia : 
jum-Vereeniging. f 0.20. 
k on opium, for youth. 


See also 2 (Chinese in Siam) ; 14 (L. J. Nom- 
mensen) ; 76 (Bibliotheca Missionum) ; 83-4 
(Dutch Missions). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIA, MINTO AND Mor.ky, 1905-1910. Com- 
a from the correspondence between the 
iceroy and the Secretary of State, by Mary, 
Countess of Minto. ix+447 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 21s. 1934. 41. 
Valuable historical reference book especially at 
the present time. 


INDIA ANALYSED. Vol. 111: Economic Issues. 
Edited by Freda M. and B. P. L. Bedi. 
222 pp. mdon: Gollancz. 53. 1932. 41a. 

he contributors are A. N. Maini, Dr B. 
Ramchandra Rau, Prof. Brij Narain, Prof. K. T. 
Shah, Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee; and the 

chapters are of unequal merit. 


Hvor LANGT =~ vI —— Poe sl Knud 
Lange. 7 p. openhagen: Danske 
Ye A SAR Kr 0.50. 1934. 42. 

A survey of the Indian situation and the Danish 
mission in India. 

BLANDT URFOLK 1 AssAMs JUNGLE-BOROERNE. 
Ahsel Kristiansen. 102 pp. Copenhagen : 
Lohse. Kr2. 1934. 43. 


Anti- 
1934. 40. 


A Danish missionary’s report of work among 
the Santal Boroes. 


SUNRISE ON THE Nitoiris: The Story of the 





Todas. Catherine F. Ling. Illus.  xii+60 











See also rro (Lamaism). 


TMISSIONSSITUATIONEN I 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN OF TEHERAN. Isaac 





pp. London: Zenith Press. 18. 6d. 
44. 

Missionary work among this aboriginal race, 
many of whose customs are described. 


Tue NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL OF INDIA, | 


BuRMA AND CRYLON AND ITS WoRK. 27 RP. | 
o| 


Nagpur: National Christian Council. 
price marked. 1934. 45. 

Back To Inp1a. C. M. and G. E. Phillips. | 
Illus. Maps. 95 pp. London: Living- | 


stone Press. 18. 1934. 46. | 

Travel diary of a recent visit to London Mis- | 
sionary Society stations in India by a former | 
missionary, now a secretary on the London staff. | 
Gives full information about L.M.S. present work | 
(with regional statistics), and deals with a number 
of matters common to all missionaries in India, | 
the development of the Church, etc. 


+L’ORIGINE DELLE CasTE PRESSO GLI INDD. | 
H. C. E. 


Zacharias. Il Pensiero Missionario, | 
1934 (Set.), 248-66. 47. 


See also 7—9 (W. Carey) ; 170 (M.J.D. Claessens) ; 


1934. | (THE UNIFICATION OF ARABIA. 
FA, 1934 (Oct.), 91-103. 53. 
; Tuarec Traits. Dugald Campbell. Illus. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh : 
Society of Scotland. 6d. 1934. 54. 
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Hans Kohn. 


ational Bible 


An account of a N.B.S.S. worker among this 


great desert tribe. 
| See also 3 (Franciscan Mission) ; 88 (Educa- 
tior); rz2 (Comparative Dates); 133 
(Mandates). 


Africa 
(General) 


| ¢THE STANDARDIZATION OF AFRICAN LAN- 


Gcuaces. D. Westermann. (versea Education, 
1934 (Oct.), 1-8. 55. 


| tO AFRIKA-MISSION UND DIE BESCHNEIDUNG. 


Thomas Ohm. ZMW, 1934 (3), 247-53. 56. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


1z (R. Harvey) ; 12 (E. S. Jones) ; 13 (Dr | VitpMARKSLIV BLAND NGOUEDIBERGEN (Life in 


Mackichan); 76 (Bibliotheca Missionum) ; 
81 (Missionary Directory) ; 87 (Education) ; 

99 (Missionary Co-operation) ; 103-9, 118 | 
19 (Hinduism) ; 137 (Constitution). 


Central Asia 


Mildred Cable and E. and F. French. Illus. | 
Map. ix+261 pp. London: Constable. 


1934. 48. 

A record of travels on behalf of the Gospel, | 
involving every sort of hardship and danger, xo 
written as if it were all a noes of course. A 
book in many senses of the word ; with beautiful | 
photographs. 


| 
The Near East and North Africa 


MUHAMMEDANER- | 
VERDENEN. Harald F. Jérgensen. —y 
1934 (Okt.), 213-27. 49. 


a present missionary situation in the Muslim | 


Pomwist or PALESTINE : The Last Two Thov- | 


sand Years. Jacob de Haas. xxvii-+-523 pp. | 
London _ New York: Macmillan. 
$3.50. 1934. 50. 
oo 8 ite of some inaccuracies this history gives | 
icture of Palestine in the Christian era, | 
wll usefully fills gaps about some of the lesser | 
known periods. 


tGreatT BRITAIN AND THE RACE PROBLEM IN | 


PALESTINE. Elizabeth P. MacCallum. ore, | | 
1934 (Aug. 29), whole number. 51. 





M. Yonan. 117 pp. Nashville: Cokesbury | 
Press. $1. 1934. 52. 

A dramatic’ story of the life and conversion of 
Dr Sa’eed; ‘a medical St Paul; Kurd of the | 
Kurds ; Moslem Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ 





the wilds of the Ngouedi mountains). Svante 
Malmquist. 100 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr 1.50. 1934. 
57. 

A tale of the foundation of the Ngouedi mission 
station and the seminary in the French Congo. 


A Desert JourNAL : Letters from Central Asia. | Prin 1 KONGOSKOGEN (The new building 


in the Congo forest). Josef Ohrneman. 
190 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Missions- 
férbundets Férlag. Kr 3-50. 1934. 58, 

Pictures of the pioneers’ work among the tribes 
of primeval French Congo. 


VACKELSEN 1 BASAKATALAND: Vittnesbérd av 


Missionarer och Infédda Kristna (The re- 
vival in the country of Basakata: Reports of 
missionaries and native Christians). Samlade 
av Arvid Svird. 64 pp. Stockholm: 
B.-M.’s Bokférlags A.- Kr 0.75. 1934. 


Pictures of a revival which has lately swept the 
field of the Swedish Baptist Missionary Society 
in the Belgian Congo. 


+LiBERIA AND THE LeaGuE oF Nations. M. D. 


Mackenzie. Journal of the African Society, 
1934 (Oct.), 372-81. 60. 


158. | See also 5 (Methodism) ; 78 (Congo Confer- 


ence) ; 133 (Mandates). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


| Man oF Africa. Samuel Yosia Ntara. Trans. 


and arranged from the original Nyanja by 
T. Cullen Young. Foreword b 5 
Huxley. Illus. 182 pp. London: 
Tract Society. 38.6d. 1934. 61. 

Awarded the prize for biography of the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures in 1933. 

A review is in preparation. 


so 


‘| See also 89 (Education) ; 133 (Mandates). 








South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND THE NATIVES OF | 


Soutu Arrica: Studies in Culture Contact. 
Edited by I. Schapera, Ph.D. Illus. Map. 
Bibliog. xiv+312 pp. London: Routledge. 
158. 1934. 62. 

A review is in preparation. 

THe CoLour PROBLEMS OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Being the Phelps-Stokes Lectures, 1933» de- 
livered at the University of Cape ‘Town. 
Edgar H. Brookes, D.Litt.  viii+237 PI : 

Lovedale: Lovedale Press. Obtainable 
London: Kegan Paul. 4s.6d. 1934. 63. 

A review is in preparation. 

Native Po.icy in SOUTHERN AFrica : An Out- 
line. Ifor L. Evans. Map. 177 pp. Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
1934. 64. ; : 

A useful handbook. Starts with the pre-union 
policies of the different States and goes on to the 
developing policy of the Union Government. 

SvarRT OCH ViTT I SyDAFRIKA (Black and White 
in South Africa). Sam. Perman. 222 pp. 
Stockholm : Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrel- 
ses Bokférlag. Kr 3.75. 1934. 65. 

+TuHE PresENT STATE AND Future DeEveLop- 
MENT OF ETHNOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH IN 
SoutH ArFrica. Edited by I. Schapera. 
Bantu Studies (Johannesburg), 1934 (Sep.), 


ar 19342 66. 

September number of the journal is devoted 
to this report of a sub-committee appointed by the 
Inter-University Committee for African Studies, 
January 1932. Has a valuable bibliography. 


See also roa (D. Fraser) ; 133 (Mandates). 
America and the West Indies 


MaGno PROBLEMA. E. M. do Amaral. 
(Colegao Erasmo Braga, I.) 194 pp. Rio de 
Janeiro: Centro Brasileiro de Publicidade. 
4$500. 1934. 67. i 

Some ‘ t problems’ of the Evangelical 
Church in Brezil— divisions, modern thought 


The Pacific 

See 73-5 (Problems) ; 98 (New Guinea Church) ; 
133 (Mandates). 

The Jews 

THe JEw AND THE WorRLD FERMENT. Basil 
Mathews. 160 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s. 1934. 68. 

An American edition will appear later. 
A review is in preparation. 

Jews In GERMANY. Josef Kastein. Trans. 
from German by D. M. Richardson. Pref. 
by James Stephens. xx+166 pp. London: 
Cresset Press. 68. 1934. 69. 

A scientific and historical study of the position 
of the Jews in Europe, especially in Germany. 

Die EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE UND DIE JUDEN- 
CHRISTEN. Gerhard Jasper. 28 S. Géttin- 


| 


j 





| t 
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gen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. M. 1. 
1934. 70. 
se review, p. 141. 


LurHers KAMPF GEGEN DIE JUDEN. Erich 


Vogelsang. 168 S. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr. 
M. 1.50. 1934. 7J. 
THe Jewish ‘TRAGEDY. Israel Cohen. 


Quarterly Review, 1934 (Oct.), 252-68. 72. 
See also 50-r (Palestine), 173-17 (Judaism). 


Fields General 


Storm C.oups over AsiIA: Our Growing 
Pacific Problem. Robert S. Pickens. 261 pp. 
New York : Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 1934. 
73. 


+SECURITY IN THE Paciric. Walter H. Mallory. 
FA, 1934 (Oct.), 82-90. 74. 

tFactnc East. Edwin R. Embree. Allantic 
Monthly, 1934 (Sep.), 349-59. 75. 

See also 6 (Leper Mission); 82 (German 
Missions) ; 92-3 (Medical Missions). 


V. Works of Reference 


BIBLIOTHECA MissionuM. Vol. vir: Dir 
MISSIONSLITERATUR INDIENS UND __INDO- 
NESIENS, 1800-1909. Jean Dindinger. 1028 
pp. Aachen: Franziskus Xaverius Mis- 

ee RM. 54 und RM. 62. 1934. 


Father Dindinger has taken over the editorship 
of this valuable series after the death of Father 
Robert Streit. 


REGISTER OP DE I5 EERSTE JAARGANGEN VAN HET 
KOLoNIAAL Missiz T1jDSCHRIFT (voorheen : 
Onze Missién in Oost- en West-Indié), 1917- 
1932 incl. P. Groenen. 102 pp. 
*s-Gravenhage : Secretariaat van de Indische 
Missie Vereeniging. 1934. 77. 

Index volume. 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


CHRIST AND THE CONGO: Findings of Confer- 
ences held under the Leadership of Dr John 
R. Mott, Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council at Léopoldville, Mutoto 
and Elisabethville, Congo Belge, 1934. 
Portraits. 68 pp. Léopoldville-Ouest : 
Conseil Protestant s Congo. Frs5. London: 
-"gimaanaas Missionary Council. 2s. 1934. 
7°. 

Tue Cuina Year Book, 1934. Edited by 
H. G. W. Woodhead. 854 pp. London: 
Simpkin. 42s. 1934. 79. 

MANCHOUKUO YEAR Book, 1934. New Edition 
of the Manchuria Year Book. Illus. Maps. 
Statistics. xxix+852 pp. Tokyo: East- 
Asiatic Economic Investigation Bureau 

London: 


(Chosakyoku Toa Keizai). 12. 
Simpkin. 208. 1934. 80. 





See : 
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Directory OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA, 
BuRMA AND CgYLON: Incorporating a 
Decennial Survey. 1934-1935. v+456 pp. 
Nagpur: National Christian Cound. Rs 
2.8. Obtainable London: World Dominion 


Press. 1934. 981. 
See review, p. 142. 
Das BUCH DER DEUTSCHEN WELTMISSION. 
Edited by Julius Richter. Illus. vi+331+- 


64 S. Gotha: Leopold Klotz. RM. 7.50. 

1934. 82, ; 
review is in preparation. 

+Dg SAMENWERKENDE ZENDINGS-CORPORATIES, 
Juli 1932-1933 (The Directors of the Co- 
operating Societies). TZW, 1934 (LXxvill, 4), 
241-306. 83. 

The year book of the Co-operating Societies in 
the Netherlands. 

OVERZICHT VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK IN NEDER- 
LANDSCH OosT- EN WestT-INpbIi#, October 
1933-1934. Joh. Rauws. 60 pp. O6cegst- 
geest: Zendingsbureau. f 0.75. 1934. 84. 

Survey of missionary work in the Netherlands 
East and West Indies. 


Dansk YDRE MiISsSION, 1933-1934. H. F. 
Jérgensen. 24 pp. Copenhagen: Lohse. 
Kro.50. 1934. 85. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


+Die NEUBESINNUNG UBER GRUNDLAGE UND 
VERFAHRUNGSWEISE DER Mission. Knut B. 
ar i NAMZ, 1934 (Juli-Aug.), 254- 
4. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
See 59 (Revival in Congo). 


Christian Education 
India 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Project METHOD: A 
Course of Lessons for Normal Training 
Schools. A. E. Harper, Ed.D. Pref. by 


G. Anderson. Foreword by W. H. Kil- 
patrick. xiv+189 pp. Lahore: Gulab 
Singh & Sons (for Punjab Text-Book 
Committee). Re 1.8. 1933. 987. 
See also 273 (Dr Mackichan). 
Near East 


A Bosporus ADVENTURE : Istanbul (Constanti- 
nople) Woman’s College, 1871-1924. Mary 
M. Patrick. x+284 pp. Stanford University, 
Cal.: University Press. $2.25. London: 
Oxford University Press. ros. 6d. 1934. 88. 

The history of a notable educational undertaking. 


Africa 
New TesTaMENT Times : A Help to the Under- 
standing of the New Testament. J. R. Shaw. 
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Illus. Map. 48 pp. London: Christian 
Literature Society for India and Africa. 
6d. 1934. 89. 

Written by the principal of the Native Training 
Institute at Kafue, Northern Rhodesia. Explains 
habits and customs of the people, weights and 
measures, religion, sects and so on. Most useful. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
See 32 (China). 


Christian Literature 
See 55 (African Languages). 


Medical 


Rur unp Dienst DER ARZTLICHEN MISSION. 
Herausgegeben vom Verband der Vereine fiir 
Arztliche Mission. Bilder. 278 S. Stutt- 

art: Evang. Missionsverlag. M. 3.60. 
For members, M. 2.50.) 1934. 90. 

Theoretical and practical aspects of medical 
missions, published on the occasion of the 25th 
year of the Tiibingen Medical Institute. A 
review is in preparation. 

+Die peutscHe ArzTLicHe Mission. I. ALL- 
GEMEINES. Julius Richter. II. Diz TUsrn- 
GER ANSTALTEN. Martin Schlunk. NAMZ, 
1934 (Sep.—Okt.), 328-37. 91. 

Diz Tat DER BARMHERZIGKEIT: Berichte aus 
der Arbeit der Basler Arztlichen Mission. 
Herausgegeben vom Heimatinspektorat der 
Basler Mission. 75S. Stuttgart und Basel : 
Evang. Missionsverlag. M.2. 1934. 92. 

The medical work of the Basel Mission. 

THE Doctor ABRoaD: The Story of the Medical 
Missions of the London Missionary Society. 
Ernest H. Jeff. 80 pp. London: Living- 
stone Press. 18. 1934. 93. 

See also 6 (Leper Mission); 33 (Surgeon in 
China) ; 52 (Persia) ; 134 (R. Ross). 


Work g W 
See z (Swedish Missionaries). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


KIRCHE UND WELT: Studien und Documente. 
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GROUP CONVERSION IN MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON, D.D. 


N his notable volume on Christian Mass Movements in India 
Dr Pickett begins by suggesting that the term ‘mass 
movements’ is not really accurate. It would have been far better, 
he wisely concludes, if such movements had been called ‘group 
movements.’ For several reasons I think he is right. To use the 
word ‘mass’ is misleading, for it implies that the crowd is under 
the sway of mass emotion, subject to the laws of mass psychology 
and perhaps even converted en masse. As a matter of fact, 
however, these phenomena in India have been movements of 
definitely organized groups—usually castes, sometimes villages— 
and the process by which a large number has come to act as a 
unit has commonly been a slow process of infiltration and gradual 
persuasion. The factor which determined the collective nature 
of the conversion was not mob psychology but traditional social 
structure. 
To have had this point made clear in regard to Indian 
missionary history is an important advantage when we attempt 
to draw upon the Middle Ages for comparison. In medieval 
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Europe, during the period of its conversion to Christianity, 
there were few if any mass movements in the strict sense, but 
there were any number of examples of group conversion. 
Briefly to review some of the causes and characteristics of these 
group movements, in the hope that such long past experience 
may possibly throw light on present problems, is the purpose 
of this article. 

Certain fundamental principles seem to apply to every period 
of missionary history in every land. The first is that the type of 
conversion will be largely determined by the social structure of 
the people concerned and by the kind of religion which that 
people already possesses. The second is that the method of 
presenting the missionary message and the method of welcoming 
and training converts will both be determined by the missionary’s 
conception of what is meant by conversion, what is meant by 
Christianity and what is meant by the Church. It is by reference 
to the first principle that we can explain the rise of group 
movements; it is by reference to the second that we can explain 
how they have been dealt with. 

The outstanding characteristic of medieval missions in 
northern Europe from A.D. 500 to 1200 is the prominent and 
decisive part played by rulers in the conversion of the people. 
Whether the chief was the ruler of a clan, a tribe or a petty 
kingdom, his subjects were usually converted as subjects and 
not as individuals. Why such a type of conversion was natural 
in the circumstances is clear enough when we consider the social 
organization and the cultural level of the age. During the era of 
conversion the pagan peoples were under the domination of 
social and political systems in which the group controlled the 
individual. They felt and thought in terms of the clan or the 
tribe. And even when we give the name of kingdom to larger 
units, there still prevailed a group-consciousness of the tribal 
type. In such groups individualism was at a minimum and the 
will of the leader, embodying racial tradition, exerted a force 
almost unquestioned. Furthermore, the type of rudimentary 
nature religion characteristic of this stage of culture was not an 
affair of individual conviction but of corporate loyalty. The 
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religion was the religion of a group—the clan, the tribe or the 
race. It was concerned with ritual observances of immemorial 
antiquity maintained for the purpose of promoting the material 
welfare of the social unit. It was therefore merely one aspect of 
the tribal life and shared the same corporate solidarity. Since 
it did not appeal to the individual as such and was not supported 
by the individual as such, it was not to be questioned or aban- 
doned by the individual acting alone. Its perpetuation or its 
supersession was a tribal matter, an affair of State. No single 
man could work by himself; the people must move together or 
not at all. So it was that in European history of this period the 
king or some lesser lord, acting in his representative capacity, 
was usually the first to move. Even when the ensuing procedure, 
as in Norway, was in accordance with democratic forms, the 
leadership was necessarily royal and the whole process moved 
from the top down. 

Examples are so numerous that we can here offer only a 
selection. The tribal organization of Christianity in Ireland and 
parts of Scotland affords an early and well-known instance. 
Familiar to readers of Bede are the réles played by Ethelbert in 
the conversion of Kent, by Edwin and Oswald in Northumbria, 
by Sigbert in East Anglia, by Oswy in Mercia and by Coinwalch 
in Wessex. As later examples we may cite the work of Harald 
Bluetooth in Denmark, Stenkil in Sweden and Olaf Tryggvason 
in Norway. In each of these cases we have an independent ruler, 
free from external pressure, exerting his influence over his own 
people. If we stretch our definition more widely to include the 
royal protection of missionaries among more or less dependent 
peoples subject to Christian monarchs, we shall naturally think 
of Willibrord in Frisia as the protégé of Pippin and Charles 
Martel and of Boniface in Hesse and Thuringia supported by the 
favour of the same Charles. More remote from the type of con- 
version that we have defined are the instances of forcible con- 
version—group conversion, no doubt, but not the result of 
loyally following a recognized racial leader. Among such cases 


are the campaigns of Charlemagne against the Saxons and of the 
Teutonic knights in East Prussia. 
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Group movements to Christianity were thus plainly char- 
acteristic of the expansion of the Church in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. Whether peacefully or forcibly promoted they took 
the form of mass conversions. When the process was steady and 
peaceful—as it usually was—the change, as we have seen, was 
due to following a recognized leader, local or foreign, in a matter 
which was primarily his to decide. When the leader was merely 
foreign and quite unrecognized, the process had to be forcible 
and the change should be traced not to the social organization 
of the time but to the conqueror’s mere power—a type of 
conversion which of course may appear at any period, as among 
the Muslim invaders of India or the Spanish invaders in Central 
America. In each and every case, moreover, the change was 
aided not only by the form of political organism but by the type 
of religion superseded, which was uniformly a tribal or State 
nature religion. 

Whether such a method of conversion be the best is a further 
question perhaps hardly worth discussing in the abstract since 
it was the only method which, at that time and place, would have 
resulted in conversion. Of our medieval ancestors we may assert, 
as does Dr Pickett of Indian Christians: 

We see no reason to believe that any considerable proportion of mass- 
movement converts could have been brought to Christ along any other path. 
Nor do we see any reason to wish that they might have been led by any other way. 

Individual conversion, one by one, each representing a 
genuine change of heart, may well be viewed as more in harmony 
with the essential meaning of Christianity. It was characteristic 
of the first two centuries of our era and it has been characteristic 
of missions for the past century in such high civilizations as those 
of China and Japan. But northern Europe could not have been 
won in that way, certainly not in the period in which its con- 
version was achieved. Group conversions are not likely to occur 
except where social and religious traditions make them normal 
and natural; and if they are normal and natural they are to be 
welcomed as such and not condemned by reference to alien 
standards. The first and simplest lesson, then, which the modern 
missionary can learn from the Middle Ages is that, for better or 
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worse, most of his ancestors were converted in large groups for 
good reasons, and that when similar causes reappear elsewhere 
they will produce similar effects.. In other words, the real 
problem is not why group movements have occurred or whether 
they will recur, but what to do with them when we meet them. 

That question, however, was not a serious problem for the 
medieval Catholic Church, for its conception of conversion, of 
Christianity and of the Church was congenial to mass movements 
and conducive to handling them with untroubled conscience and 
without sensitive misgivings. It was not difficult for the Church 
in that age to adapt itself to the situation which confronted it, 
since that was the very period when the corporate aspect of 
Christianity was most strongly emphasized. Not simply within 
the religious and social life of paganism was the individual 
subordinated to the group. Within the Church itself the same 
was true. That Church was no voluntary association of mature 
and instructed believers; it was the great Ark of Salvation, an 
august institution dispensing the sacraments as the only means of 
salvation. There was no practical distinction between Christianity 
and the Church, and men thought in terms not of individual 
religious experience but of submission to corporate authority, 
obedience to simple laws and the reception of sacramental grace. 
No readjustment of method or belief, therefore, was required 
to admit whole masses by baptism. The readiness of these 
converts to submit to baptism was prima facie evidence of a 
sufficient faith, the rite itself saved them from the eternal 
penalties of original sin, and their incorporation into the Body of 
Christ was regarded as the necessary beginning of a slow process 
of nurture in the light of which the crude initial stages of develop- 
ment were to be interpreted. The pagans and their rulers, 
Christian missionaries and Christian monarchs, bishops and 
popes—all were alike in thinking of religion as corporate and 
objective. Each side, therefore, understood the other, and the 
Church, in consequence, found its traditional attitude and 
technique adequate to meet the situation. It was only in later 
centuries and in other lands where group movements were 
encountered by missionaries whose conception of Christianity 
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was, on the whole, individualistic and subjective, that per- 
plexities arose and difference in policy appeared. In the Middle 
Ages the Church and the neighbouring heathen were, so to 
speak, contemporary, with their roots in the same social and 
political soil. In nineteenth-century India, by contrast, the 
Protestant Churches and the outcaste population were alien at 
nearly all points. Hence arose the difficulty of adjusting the 
assumptions and the behaviour of converted groups to the 
axioms and traditional methods of the missionaries. The modern 
Protestant evangelist thus required a degree of imagination and 
flexibility of which his medieval predecessor had no need. 

Since we have so far dealt, perhaps too largely, in generalities, 
let us conclude by summarizing a notable example of medieval 
group conversion—the work of Bishop Otto of Bamberg in 
Pomerania. I choose this instance because our sources for 
describing it are unusually full and because we learn from them 
not only of the numbers converted but also, as rarely happens, 
of the precise methods employed and even of the instruction 
imparted to converts. 

After a series of campaigns between A.D. 1107 and 1120, 
Duke Boleslav 111 of Poland succeeded in subjecting western 
Pomerania and reduced to vassalage its ruler, Duke Wartislav. 
Part of the terms of peace agreed to by the latter duke and his 
followers was the acceptance of Christianity by the Pomeranians. 
Eager to find missionaries who would make this potential con- 
version actual, Boleslav finally enlisted in his cause the celebrated 
German bishop, Otto of Bamberg, then at the height of his 
prosperous career. Leading a fully equipped expedition, includ- 
ing twenty or more clergy, Otto made two missionary tours of 
Pomerania during 1124 and 1125 and in 1128. As a result of 
these campaigns the majority of the inhabitants were converted 
and the Church in Pomerania securely founded. Though com- 
missioned and protected by the dukes of Poland and Pomerania, 
Otto used no military force and depended for the most part upon 
his powers of negotiation and persuasion. His general policy in 
dealing with the inhabitants of the various towns which he 
visited was to put to the people and their leaders the definite 
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question whether or not they would accept baptism. On both 
sides it was understood that this question was natural and 
relevant in view of the general Pomeranian pledge of four years 
before. In that sense and to that extent he took advantage of 
political conditions and depended on political power. If he met 
with a favourable response, brief instruction and baptism fol- 
lowed. Otherwise he proceeded to public preaching and to 
negotiation with leading citizens, which was now and then 
accompanied by the presentation of handsome gifts. In the 
course of these conferences the chiefs would hold long con- 
sultations with the townsfolk and public opinion would be 
sounded. On at least one occasion the people of a minor town 
insisted that their submission should be contingent upon the 
favourable decision of a more important neighbouring city. 
Once, too, a ‘regional conference’ was held, composed of 
representatives from a number of towns. And in certain difficult 
cases of extreme obstinacy or the threat of violence the bishop 
was ready to appeal to the Duke of Poland. 

With a few exceptions, however, Otto’s success was abundant. 
At the town of Kammin, for example, he and his party remained 
for three months, baptizing more than 3500; and at the close of 
his first mission he had baptized in nine towns some 22,000. 
Before leaving each town it was his practice to have a sanctuary 
built as the nucleus of a future church, to consecrate an altar, 
to appoint a priest from his band as a resident pastor and then 
to move on to another settlement. Since his main aim was 
simply to lay the foundation of an ordered church life, he was 
content to entrust the future Christian nurture of the baptized 
to these priests and to confine his own teaching to a few days or 
weeks of intensive instruction, barely enough to prevent baptism 
from appearing as an empty ceremony of magical import. 
How great were his labours in the mere physical process of 
baptizing we learn from a picturesque paragraph by one of his 
three biographers. 


We frequently saw the bishop, who took the chief part in baptizing . . . 
while he was endeavouring to supply the needs of all, perspiring to such an 
extent that his white robe dripped with sweat. Frequently . . . he would sit down 
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for a short time and recover strength, and after breathing for a while . . . giving 
thanks to Almighty God because by His surpassing mercy he was gathering with 
sweat and toil so many sheaves for His granary. 


The training administered by Otto of Bamberg to new 
converts, both before and after baptism, is described in our 
sources much more fully than in the case of any other medieval 
missionary. Though no clear distinction is made between what 
he himself taught in the short time at his disposal and what was 
subsequently imparted to the same people by the resident 
priests, the content of instruction may be usefully compared 
with the practices of later ages. Fasting on Fridays, keeping the 
Lord’s Day and saints’ days and Lent, bringing the children with 
godparents to be baptized, the use of the sacraments of penance 
and the Eucharist, and in general the observance of ‘the rules of 
the Christian faith’—all these were enjoined upon the converts. 
At the same time they were strictly forbidden to practise polygamy 
or female infanticide, to use heathen burial rites, to consort with 
witches or soothsayers, to eat with pagans and to revert to pagan 
religious customs of any kind. The more elaborate instruction 
recorded concerning the meaning of the seven sacraments and of 
the fasts and feasts of the church year was undoubtedly post- 
baptismal. In general, it is clear, as might be expected, that 
ecclesiastical duties and observances received greater emphasis 
than Christian doctrine or morality. Yet knowing what we do of 
Otto’s character, we do not find it hard to believe that he often 
called upon the new Christians, as he did upon those at Stettin, 
‘to regard all Christians as their brothers and not to sell or kill 
them or take spoil from them, and to behave towards all in a 
fraternal and neighbourly manner, expecting from them the 
same conduct in return.’ 

Even so brief a summary of Otto’s many months of work is 
enough to remind us of the numerous points of resemblance 
between such medieval movements and their modern counter- 
parts. The entrance among a people of foreign missionaries 
coming with a certain prestige from a more advanced civiliza- 
tion; the leadership of local chiefs, conscious of various material 
as well as religious benefits to be derived from conversion; the 
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interchange of views with neighbouring communities; the 
variety of response, varying from prompt acquiescence to 
settled hostility; the group decisions followed by wholesale 
baptism; the instruction provided both before and after baptism; 
the arrangements for future church guidance and nurture; the 
gradual building up of a native Church—all these features have 
long been familiar outside Pomerania. The two clearest points of 
difference, of course, are the presence of political and military 
force hovering in the background and the favourable fact that 
the greater part of Europe was already Christian and that the 
Pomeranians were only being asked to join the vast majority. 

In so limited a space it has been possible only to suggest the 
sort of material which a study of medieval missions will reveal. 
It is for those whose practical experience in the field is vastly 
richer than my own to decide how far such study may be worth 
their while and how far historic examples may be helpful to-day. 
Beyond the general principles which I have tried to outline, I 
would venture only one further conclusion (which I cannot here 
exemplify)—that medieval evidence abundantly proves that mass 
conversion, as then experienced by pagans and accepted by the 
Church, alarmingly magnifies the extent to which pagan beliefs, 
traditions and practices survive in the new Christian community. 
That is a risk which the medieval Church with its ecclesiastical 
and sacramental emphasis rather too cheerfully accepted. The 
determination of modern Protestant missions to reduce that risk 
to a minimum encourages us to hope that in group movements 
to-day the benefits, more completely than of old, outweigh the 
dangers. 

JaAMEs ‘THAYER ADDISON 








THE HARIJAN MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY! 


By P. OOMMAN PHILIP 


ONE notable result of the growth of nationalism in India 
has been an awakening of conscience in regard to the 
social evils peculiar to the country. It would not be historically 
true to say that before India came under the impact of influences 
from the West there had not been movements which made for 
social righteousness and equality. Who can recall the thrilling 
stories of the rise of Buddhism in the sixth century before Christ 
and the great ideals of equality and service for mankind for 
which it stood and laboured, and of the coming at different 
periods of Indian history of religious teachers and reformers 
such as Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Kabir and Tukaram without 
realizing that they were definitely on the side of breaking down 
the walls of partition that custom and tradition had built up 
between man and man and between man and God? But such 
influences operated within the framework of the Hindu con- 
ception of life centring round the belief in karma and trans- 
migration, and consequently they were unable to create the 
spiritual and moral dynamic necessary to prevent India from de- 
veloping through the ages a socio-religious system which denied 
to millions of her children the basic rights of human beings. 
According to the census of 1931 there is in the various 
Provinces of British India and in the Indian States a total of 
50,195,770 persons who are classed as belonging to the ‘exterior 
castes,’ or castes outside the recognized higher castes of Hinduism. 
For countless generations members of these exterior castes have 
been subjected to civil and religious disabilities in regard to 
the use of public roads and wells and entry into Hindu temples. 
With the spread of progressive ideas from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the more educated among the higher castes 
1 Written in Combes 1934.—Eb. 
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began to realize something of the depths of social and economic 
degradation to which the exterior castes had been reduced, and 
scattered efforts were made to improve their condition. But the 
generality of higher caste Hindus remained almost unmoved by 
such influences and activities, and maintained their traditional 
attitude of looking upon and treating them as untouchables. In 
recent years, however, unprecedented developments have taken 
place, seriously challenging this indifference of the higher castes. 
First, large groups of the exterior castes in different parts of the 
country took kindly to the message of hope and redemption 
which Christian missionaries brought to them, and thousands of 
them have been entering every year into the Christian Church 
where they get the opportunities for self-expression and pro- 
gressive development which they had not had for centuries 
within Hinduism. Islam has also been steadily absorbing large 
numbers of these people into its religious brotherhood. Such a 
steady leakage every year of thousands from Hinduism, though 
from its outer courts, stirred the nationalist-minded Hindus to 
serious thought and action. 

While religious patriotism was finding expression in various 
ways, notably through the powerful lead given by Swami 
Vivekananda, Mrs Annie Besant and some of the leaders of the 
Arya Samaj in North India, India was introduced to a measure 
of responsible government which placed the untouchables in a 
new setting. The leaders of the national movement realized as 
never before that with more than fourteen per cent of the total 
population of India condemned by the sanctions of religion and 
tradition as untouchables, India had little chance of becoming a 
self-governing country. It became therefore a work of urgent 
national importance to reclaim these fifty millions and restore 
them to the dignity that belongs to men. 

With the reforms already introduced in the governance of 
India and more reforms anticipated in the coming years, larger 
numbers of the exterior castes, like groups of other Indians, 
are being admitted to the privileges of the franchise. Political 
leaders drawn mostly from higher caste Hindus greatly value 
and seek the votes of the once despised lower castes. In such a 
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situation they have to set aside or explain away the demands of 
religion and custom and earnestly strive to get the old code 
of conduct and relationship to the exterior castes revised. Other- 
wise they run the risk of losing the support of a large section 
of the population in the conflicts for political power already 
in progress between communities organized on the basis of 
religion. This communal conflict is an unfortunate feature of 
the growth of representative government in India, at any rate 
for the present; and as long as this state of affairs continues we 
have to reckon on efforts being made to keep the exterior castes 
within the Hindu fold and not allow them to swell the number 
and importance of the Muslim or the Christian community. 
Ever since Mr Gandhi entered public life in India about 
sixteen years ago, the removal of untouchability has been one of 
the important items in his programme of work for the country. 
He took up the work at the point reached by social and religious 
reformers of an earlier period and brought to bear on it the 
driving force of his own tremendous moral earnestness and 
enthusiasm. In spite of the fact that he has not been able to 
devote undivided attention to this matter in the midst of his 
political activities, it has to be admitted that he has succeeded 
in rousing the people to a keen sense of the social and economic 
wrongs inflicted on the depressed classes. An opportunity for 
concentrating his efforts on the problem of the removal of 
untouchability came with his famous fast of September 1932. 
As the result of that fast the separate communal electorate 
provided for the depressed classes in the British Government’s 
communal award of August 4th, 1932, was modified and repre- 
sentatives of higher caste Hindus solemnly agreed that 
henceforth, among Hindus, no one shall be regarded as an untouchable by 
reason of his birth, and those who have been so regarded hitherto will have 


the same right as other Hindus in regard to the use of public wells, public schools, 
public roads and all other public institutions. 


It was further agreed that 


this right shall have statutory recognition at the first opportunity and shall 
be one of the earliest Acts of the Swaraj Parliament if it shall not have received 
such recognition before that time. 
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They also made the public declaration that 


it shall be the duty of all Hindu leaders to secure, by every legitimate and 
peaceful means, an early removal of all social disabilities now imposed by 
custom upon the so-called untouchable classes, including the bar in respect 
of admission to temples. 

Even when Mr Gandhi was in prison, Government gave him 
permission in November 1932 to carry on his activities for the 
removal of untouchability, and the statements he issued from 
behind the prison bars conveying his messages and convictions 
on the subject, eagerly read and discussed by millions, provided 
the most powerful propaganda the country ever had in favour 
of this cause. It was at this time that Mr Gandhi began the 
use of the word ‘Harijan,’ meaning ‘the people of God,’ for the 
untouchables, and it is a tribute to the extent of the influence 
which he has on the masses that this word has since come into 
almost universal use in all Indian languages. 

About this time there came into existence an important 
organization whose members were pledged to self-sacrificing 
service: the Harijan Sevak Sangha (Association of the Servants 
of Untouchables). This society is modelled on the Servants of 
India Society, the well-known moderate political organization 
founded by the late Mr G. K. Gokhale. The fact that one of the 
honoured members of the Servants of India Society, Mr A. V. 
Thakkar, has been called to the leadership of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangha encourages us in hoping that it will confine itself to the 
work of Harijan uplift and not fritter away its energies on the 
promotion of the political programme of Mr Gandhi and of the 
Indian National Congress. Through the weekly newspaper 
called Harijan (published in Hindi, Gujarati and English, and 
commanding a large circulation) the whole country is kept 
informed about the progress the movement makes. Every issue 
of this journal contains signed articles by Mr Gandhi himself 
dealing with some aspect or other of the activities of the move- 
ment. The work in the different regions or language areas is 
organized on autonomous lines with full-time workers and with 
a central or all-India board to determine broad lines of policy 
and give guidance and help. The activities of the Sangha are 
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directed along the lines of persuading caste Hindus to open 
temples for worship to the Harijans and to remove the disabilities 
imposed on them, of conducting day and night schools for 
Harijan children and adults, of establishing hostels for Harijan 
students and giving them scholarships, and of improving the 
economic and sanitary conditions in which the Harijans live. 
During the short period of two years since the Sangha 
started its operations it has accomplished a great deal along all 
the lines mentioned above, though those connected with the 
movement realize that they are only beginning to touch the 
fringe of the problem. The opposition to the movement aroused 
among the Sanatanist (orthodox) Hindus is a proof of the head- 
way it is making. The nine-months’ all-India tour which Mr 
Gandhi completed at the end of July 1934 gave him an oppor- 
tunity to meet millions of Hindus face to face and advocate 
before them in his own persuasive way the Harijan cause. A 
total sum of Rs 800,000 (£60,000) was collected for the work 
during this tour. If, as Mr Gandhi claims, this amount repre- 
sents contributions from the poorest and was not made up of 
large gifts, it is a token of the marked change that is coming 
over the caste Hindus in their attitude towards the Harijans. 
While the Harijan movement was thus initiated under the 
impulse that came from Mr Gandhi’s fast and was sustained by 
the ideology popularized among the masses, especially by his 
recent all-India tour, it should be remembered that it has not 
received an equal measure of support in all parts of India. The 
writer of this article corresponded with a large number of Indian 
Christians and missionaries living in rural areas and engaged 
in Christian work, with a view to getting some estimate from 
them of the extent and nature of the activities of the Harijan 
movement. The replies received show that provinces like Bengal 
and the Panjab, and Indian States like Hyderabad and Indore, are 
practically untouched by the movement, and in several places a 
great deal of enthusiasm aroused at the time of Mr Gandhi’s 
visit has not resulted in any well-organized or systematic effort. 
In many places some small attempts are being made, but the 
reports appearing about them in the newspapers are out of all 
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proportion to what is actually being accomplished. There is also 
evidence to show that in a good number of centres, under the 
leadership of self-sacrificing and hard-working men, systematic 
work is being done for the improvement of the religious, social 
and economic condition of Harijans. Such variations in response 
and achievement are inevitable when we consider the vastness 
of the country and the ramifications of the evil of untouchability. 
But one of the most hopeful results of the movement is the 
awakening that has come among Harijans themselves, emphasized 
by Mr Gandhi in a statement made at the close of his tour: 


A demonstrable awakening on a large scale has taken place among the 
Harijans. Many of them have made unsolicited statements before me that the 
position has considerably advanced and that they have confidence that un- 
touchability would be a thing of the past in the near future. I share their 
confidence. If the movement goes on as it is doing at present—and I have no 
doubt that it will go on—it must cause daily increasing awakening among 
Harijans, and when they fully realize how they can substantially help them- 
selves, how in many cases the law is with them, whether savarna [high caste] 
Hindus like it or not, Harijans will make good their position. I would of course 
hope that savarna Hindus will realize the wickedness of untouchability as it is 
practised to-day and get rid of it themselves rather than that they should be 
compelled to do so by circumstances beyond their control. Whatever happens, 
untouchability cannot survive many years.' 


We may now proceed to consider whether this Harijan 
movement is likely to have any reaction on the progress of 
Christianity in India, and if so along what lines. The leaders of 
the movement do not hesitate to acknowledge the debt that India 
owes to Christian missionaries as pioneers in the work of uplift- 
ing the Harijans. They recognize that Christian missionary 
effort awakened Hindus to the duties they owe to their own 
countrymen whom they have wronged for generations. But at 
the same time they do not view with satisfaction the large 
number of Harijans who have entered the Christian Church as 
the result of the work of Christian missions. They would have 
liked to see Christian missionaries devoting their lives to humani- 
tarian service of these suppressed millions without attempting to 
effect any change in their religious allegiance. In fairness, how- 


1 Harijan, 1934 (Vol 1, No. 26, Aug. 10), p. 205. 
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ever, to the leaders of the present Harijan movement it should 
be mentioned that they have so far given no encouragement to 
any attempt to bring back to Hinduism those who have accepted 
Christianity or Islam. Mr Gandhi, addressing a public meeting 
in Nagpur in November 1933, made it clear that Harijan work 
from his standpoint was essentially religious. He said: 


I should like to say in all humility but with perfect confidence that I have 
taken up this movement in no spirit of antagonism to any other religion or 
community. It is my certain conviction that if the Hindu heart is completely 
purged of the taint of untouchability, the event will have its inevitable influence 
not only upon all the communities in India but on the whole world. I cannot 
remove from my heart untouchability regarding several millions of human 
beings and harbour it towards some other millions. In fighting this battle 
against untouchability I am fighting for unity not only among Hindu touchables 
and Hindu untouchables but among Hindus, Muslims, Christians and all other 
different religious communities. Do not for one moment believe that I am 
interested in the numerical strength of Hindus. I have never throughout my life 
laid stress upon quantity. I have ever insisted upon quality at the sacrifice of 
quantity. If I collected a million false coins they would be a worthless burden 
to me. One true coin would be worth its value. A religion cannot be sustained 
by the number of its lip-followers denying in their lives its tenets. This great 
Hindu religion itself will perish in spite of its so-called millions of followers, 
if its votaries persist in harbouring the evil of untouchability.’ 


We find again and again in the writings and utterances of 
Mr Gandhi the note that the movement aims at removing from 
Hinduism the great blot of untouchability. ‘Hinduism dies if 
untouchability lives, and untouchability has to die if Hinduism 
is to live.’ ‘If untouchability is not removed root and branch 
from Hinduism, Hinduism is bound to perish.’ ‘My mission is 
to invite caste Hindus to wash themselves clean of the guilt of 
untouchability. If they fail to do this duty, I have not the shadow 
of a doubt that Hinduism will perish.’ 

As the Harijan movement succeeds in purifying Hinduism 
from the evil of untouchability and in influencing the higher 
caste Hindus to work for the removal of the social and economic 
disabilities imposed on Harijans, it is quite possible that Chris- 
tianity may cease to appeal to them in certain respects as it did 


1 Harijan, 1933 (Vol. 1, No. 41, Nov. 17), p. 4. 
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before. Dr J. W. Pickett, in his study of the Christian mass move- 
ments, recorded forty different motives for becoming Christians 
as given by 3947 persons. These motives are again classified 
into four main groups: ‘spiritual,’ ‘secular,’ ‘social’ and ‘natal’; 
and it is significant that according to this enquiry only 34.8 per 
cent of the whole number were found to have been actuated by 
‘spiritual’ motives. The value of such an analysis of motives 
may be questioned and it may at times be misleading. It is 
usually as the result of the operation of not one motive but of 
many motives that an individual in any country changes his 
religious allegiance or even his loyalty to a particular political 
party. But the result obtained in this enquiry is not without some 
value as indicating that a large proportion of Harijans become 
Christians as a way of escape from the terrible wrongs they 
suffer in the Hindu social system. There is nothing unworthy 
in their doing so; they are only seeking for a fuller life which they 
are unable to get in their own religion. Under the changing con- 
ditions which the Harijan movement is creating to-day in Hindu 
society the Harijans may obtain in Hinduism the social and 
material benefits they are now getting through the Christian 
religion, and consequently their conversion to Christianity may 
cease. Such considerations lead some missionaries and Indian 
Christians to look upon the Harijan movement as antagonistic 
to the Christian movement and designed to stop further con- 
versions to Christianity. Several of my correspondents give 
expression to this view, some being genuinely apprehensive that 
the real object of the movement is to prevent the Harijans from 
coming under the influence of Christianity. They point out that 
though leaders like Mr Gandhi and Mr Thakkar may not have 
any such intention, the practical working of the movement in the 
villages as they see it is directed against Christianity; that help 
is promised to Harijan groups only if they remain in Hinduism, 
not if they allow themselves to come under the influence of 
Christianity; that where Harijans have recently joined the 
Christian Church the workers of the Harijan Sevak Sangha start 
their activities; in a village centre in an Indian State it is reported 


that the Sangha started a school for Harijans in close proximity 
12 
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to an existing Christian school and thereby nearly killed the 
latter. The educational authorities of the State, acting according 
to departmental rules, stepped in and refused recognition to the 
newly started school, but it is being maintained with the help 
of a grant from the Sangha. 

On the other hand, it should be mentioned that there is 
evidence in some areas of friendly co-operation with Christian 
forces. In a place in South India the Sangha supports five Hindu 
Harijan boys who are boarders in a mission school. For a 
Harijan girls’ hostel in the district of Malabar an Indian Christian 
woman has been appointed as residential warden. The leaders 
of the Sangha in Chota Nagpur are prepared to allow Christian 
workers to help the organization in the furtherance of its object. 

Even the correspondents who conclude that the Harijan 
movement is really, though not outwardly, directed against 
Christianity think that if the Christian movement receives any 
set-back it will be only temporary. We cannot, however, ignore 
the fact that among persons who are not friendly to the Christian 
missionary cause there is a growing opinion that the Harijan 
movement will soon make conversions to Christianity rare. A 
well-known Indian Christian discussing the Harijan movement 
from another point of view came to the same conclusion and 
with much sarcasm expressed the view that Christian missions 
would ‘soon be left without a job in India.’ 

A more careful examination of the whole situation will, 
however, show that the above is but a superficial view. Hinduism 
with all its weaknesses is still a living religion in India, professed 
by many millions. As Christians we would rather see a Hinduism 
freed from its corruptions and abuses than a Hinduism which, 
in its treatment of millions, retains unworthy ideas about God 
and man. We should rejoice that in these latter days a great effort 
is being made by Hindus themselves to get rid of untouchability. 
A purer Hinduism will be closer to Christianity and in the long 
run it will only prepare the people of India to receive the message 
of God in Jesus Christ. And who can say that this impulse for 
reform from within is not a manifestation of the working of the 
Spirit of God, a sign that India is assimilating, in her own way, 
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the principles and ideals of Jesus Christ set forth through word 
and deed by generations of devoted Christian missionaries? 

It will be further conceded that as Christians we should not 
wish the cause of conversion to Christianity to be helped by any 
wrong being perpetuated in Hinduism. If through the removal of 
the wrongs one of the motives that led the Harijans to come into 
the Christian Church ceases to operate, it should only drive us 
to a rigorous examination of our own missionary methods. If in 
the past the largest appeal that Christianity has made to the 
depressed classes has been that of deliverance from caste dis- 
abilities and economic thraldom it is important that we should 
so revise our methods as to lift the whole appeal to a higher plane 
of spiritual values. And from this point of view we should only 
welcome the prospect of the dawn of a new day of better social 
and economic conditions for the Harijans. For the Christian 
message is to men in all conditions of life, not merely to the 
lowly and down-trodden. 

There is remarkably clear evidence in the history of the 
Christian movement in India to-day that even if all the social 
and economic needs of men are met there will still remain the 
deep religious needs which long for satisfaction. The movement 
towards Christianity which we have been witnessing during the 
last ten years among the Sudras or middle-class Hindus of the 
Telugu country in South India is a striking illustration. As higher 
caste Hindus they have none of the disabilities of the Harijans, 
and yet several hundreds of them in families and in groups are 
responding to the Christian message and finding in discipleship 
to Jesus Christ and in Christian fellowship the satisfaction for 
their deep spiritual yearnings. This is an indication of what is 
likely to take place in the case of the Harijans also. Far from 
Christian missions being left ‘without a job’ when the higher 
castes begin to care for the Harijans, we believe they will be 
entering on a new era in missionary work with its fresh demands 
for presenting the Christian message on a high spiritual plane. 
Missions will be freed from a great deal of the work of ‘serving 
tables’ which is now thrust on them by the clamant economic 
and social needs of the people to whom they go with the Christian 
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message, and they will be able to devote themselves unhampered 
‘to prayer and to the ministry of the word.’ 

There is ground for hoping that the Harijans as the result 
of this movement will before long be freely admitted into Hindu 
temples; this is already being done in some places and the reform 
has great value in rehabilitating them in Hindu society. But the 
far more important question remains, whether by the worship 
they will be able to offer to the deities represented in these 
temples they will find satisfaction for their deep-seated spiritual 
aspirations. The Harijans as well as other Hindus will have to 
face sooner or later this question, as many in Hinduism have 
already been doing. Here Christianity has its unique contri- 
bution to make. It has to teach the full self-revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ. Even if a time comes when organized 
Christian missions from the West may cease to function, the 
witness of Christianity will continue through the Church which 
has its roots in India. The greatest blessing that Christian Indians 
can wish for their fellow-countrymen, whether Harijans or 
others, is that they should enter into the riches of the life of 
fellowship with God which Jesus Christ has made possible for 
mankind. They cannot desire anything less for them without 
ceasing to love them whole-heartedly. Many leaders of the 
modern Harijan movement are unable to sympathize with this 
aspect of missionary work which is at the heart of Christianity. 
But it was nothing less than a keen realization of this sharing 
aspect of the religion of Christ that impelled men and women 
from distant lands to go to the untouchables in loving and humble 
service long before there was any stirring of conscience within 
- Hinduism about their condition. We may well rejoice that the 
Harijan movement of to-day has come into being. But for the 
movement to be able to redeem the Harijans and transform them 
into men and women of robust character and spiritual purpose 
we covet for it the reinforcement that will come through the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 


P. OoMMAN PHILIP 
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THE CHURCH IN HINDUSTAN 


By W. MACHIN 


HINDUSTAN is not India, at least not in the mouths 
of unsophisticated Indians; it is the Gangetic plain, 
especially that part of it lying in the United Provinces and 
.. Bihar. The problems involved in building up the Church in 
“Hindustan proper are not the same as those of other parts of 
India, much less of other parts of the world, many though the 
common features may be. People who live in the same area and 
speak the same language have the same ways of living and 
thinking, which unite them and to some extent separate them 
from others. 

The missionary exists not only to proclaim the Gospel but 
also to build up the Church of Christ. If no church is established, 
the work he does will be temporary. The Gospel is a message 
not only of personal salvation, but of personal salvation as a 
member of the body of Christ, His Church. An eighteenth- 
century saint is said to have written that there was no such 
thing as a solitary Christianity. A loose congeries of individual 
converts falls short of being a church. And a church that is not 
self-supporting and self-propagating, and that does not find its 
own ministry, only partly embodies the idea of a church. 

Yet a church cannot be made; it must grow. Still, as the 
analogy of a garden suggests, much can be done to foster or 
retard that growth. One thing is certain, the result cannot be 
achieved in a hurry. Haste is fatal to processes of growth. An 
illustration from another field will show this. The Wesleyan 
Methodist-Church in the West Indies was made autonomous, 
with its own conference or general assembly. For twenty-one 
years it remained so, and gradually fell into such straits, financial 
and other, that it had to be subject once more to the guidance 
and support of the missionary society that had fc iaded it. As 
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the Rev. E.W. Thompson has said: ‘It came of age, and it had 
to be put back into the cradle.’ 

In the beginning it is the missionary who has to do every- 
thing: to arrange the services, to find the money, to decide 
cases of discipline, to settle questions—of doctrine, it may be, 
or whether an enquirer is to be baptized—to choose the hymns, 
to run the choir practices, to order the church bell to be rung, 
to inspire and organize evangelistic work, and in short to be 
personally responsible for all the functions of a church. Gradually 
the indigenous Christians become more capable of doing things 
for themselves, and happy the church that then has at its head 
missionaries able gradually to retire more into the background, 
and make room for others able to take their place. It is not easy 
to do this, and there are still to be found in Hindustan mission- 
aries who have no real confidence in the ability of even leaders 
amongst Indian Christians to manage things properly, and who 
cling to the old arrangements, where everything was dependent 
on the foreigner’s initiative and will. Every young missionary 
and every missionary volunteer at home should keep before 
him the probability that he may be called on to work under an 
Indian, and should be ready to welcome such a position. 

A church must have a ministry. All missionaries are in 
danger either of thinking that the arrangements of their home 
church are the best, or else of wanting to ‘cut the painter’ and 
treat the methods that centuries have shown to be valuable in 
the West as of no value in the East. Some societies have in the 
past made it a rule that no minister could be ordained from 
among their converts until there was a local church able both 
to call and to support him. In places where the number of 
converts has been few, that has led to local churches being 
dependent on the missionary, and in consequence weak and 
often even torpid. Besides this, one must remember that in 
India an Indian, simply because he is an Indian, has advantages 
that outweigh many defects. Those missionaries who have been 
longest in India and speak its languages best seem agreed that 
bounds are set by the influence of childhood’s days, spent in a 
widely different environment, that they cannot pass. There are 
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areas of feeling and thought they cannot enter and depths they 
cannot plumb. 

Besides, since the Church of Christ in India and in the West 
is one, who is the missionary that he should set up a rule that 
he alone is to be ordained until a certain level of financial 
prosperity is reached by the mass of the Christian people? The 
Church is one, and the Church in the West ought no more to 
complain if it has for some time to continue to give financial 
support to the Church in the East than it does of having to 
support mission churches in the great cities at home. It seems 
to me that, unless the support from home is allowed to keep 
the Indian Church from learning to give increasingly for the 
support of its own ministry and its own evangelism, there ought 
to be no doubt in the minds of the western churches as to the 
advisability of aiding the local churches abroad, or of allowing 
their funds to be partly administered and their institutions 
partly ruled by the Indian, or Chinese, or African Church. 
Possibly the divisions of the Church of the West, so much more 
serious in thought and action than those overseas, lead to an 
obscuration of the essential unity of the whole Church. Those 
who would still keep the local church in tutelage until it can 
support its own workers are, to my mind, still holding them- 
selves aloof from Christians of other races, and losing sight of 
the unity of the body of Christ and of the essential needs of a 
growing church. They will give to support the minister and 
deaconesses of a mission hall in, it may be, Whitechapel, but 
think that an Indian church should receive different treatment. 
Perhaps I wrong them; possibly they would not give to the 
Whitechapel institution. 

The example of Paul is sometimes held out to us missionaries 
as the one to follow. The fact is lost sight of that wherever Paul 
went he had a body of Jews to whom to appeal, and also the 
much more easily influenced body of ‘devout men and women,’ 
people who had been strongly drawn by the influence of the 
synagogue away from idolatry and the practices of their fellow- 
countrymen towards a belief in one God. There is no such body 
of people in Hindustan. Nowhere does one find a number of 
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families of the middle class, able to live comfortably and to find 
money to give away, and also ripe for the acceptance of the 
Gospel, such as we find everywhere in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Missionary education and the influence of many years of 
missionary effort are probably forming such a body. But we 
have had no synagogue to prepare the way for us. We are unjust 
to the Jewish Church when we forget how much it did in Asia 
Minor and other parts of the Levant to make ready the way of 
Christ. Moreover, let us never forget that Paul spent much of 
his energy for a good many years of his ministry in collecting 
money to support the church at Jerusalem. Whether it was the 
original poverty of the converts there, or the after-effects of 
their brief attempt at Christian communism, or both combined 
with the great famine, that produced this poverty, it was a con- 
stant source of anxiety from the earliest days of Paul’s ministry, 
when he took up supplies from Antioch to Jerusalem, through 
the days when he was reminded not to forget the poor at Jeru- 
salem, to the days when his letters tell us of his money-raising 
efforts and appeals. ‘Now concerning the collection’ (1 Cor. xv1, 1) 
has a strangely modern sound. 

‘Self-government has to go hand in hand with self-support.’ 
This is a trite remark and not wholly true. Self-government 
must precede self-support and is one of the best ways of en- 
couraging it. People naturally take an interest in work for which 
they are personally responsible, regard it as their own and are 
more willing to give to it than to work managed by one they 
can regard as an outsider. A method that some missions have 
adopted with success is to have three grades of churches: those 
that are supported by the missionary society and give something 
to help but leave the financial responsibility with the mission; 
those that receive grants, perhaps considerable ones, but take 
themselves the financial responsibility and have no hope of any 
extra grant to make up a deficiency; and finally those that are 
wholly self-supporting. It seems to be a mistake to grant full 
representation on church bodies and full self-government to 
churches that are not self-supporting. In some cases it seems 
to have had the effect of making the people, consciously or un- 
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consciously, think that they already have all they could get in 
the way of privilege if they were self-supporting, and thus to have 
actually reduced the willingness of churches to support them- 
selves. When full self-support has not been attained, some lesser 
representation on church courts and some ‘reserved powers’ for the 
missionary societies’ representatives would seem to be advisable. 

Hindustan is an area where ‘not many wise after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called.’ It is the area 
where mass movements have been (as Dr Pickett’s recent book 
has brought out) among the less successful in India, where 
illiteracy is desperately rife amongst the poor of the Church 
and where these are in grinding poverty. It will be long before 
the Church in any of its branches can be generally self-support- 
ing. Only one thing can bring about, within less than an in- 
tolerably long time, a self-supporting Church: this is that it 
should cease to be a static Church, as in the cities it largely is, 
and become a dynamic Church. The city churches of Hindustan 
must evangelize or, I will not say perish, but remain weak, in 
tutelage and isolated from the great movements of thought and 
spirit that are moving India. And the cure needs to begin in 
many cases with the foreign missionary. It would be invidious 
to name places, but cities could be mentioned in Northern 
India where there are many missionaries, none of whom are 
seen preaching in the open air except very infrequently. 

Missionary work has become vast and complicated. All 
sorts of details have to be attended to, much correspondence to 
be done, accounts to be kept, committees to be attended. The 
day seems all too short for what has to be accomplished. But 
when the missionary has done his institutional work, has kept 
his accounts, has cleared his office table, he has only performed 
part of his duty. An old friend of mine used to say: ‘The danger 
of my position is that when I’ve got a lot of office work done, I 
feel as if I’d done a good day’s work.’ There are missionaries 
whose closest contact with active evangelism is the supervision 
of Indian workers, and who hardly ever find an opportunity of 
presenting the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the non-Christian; and 
some Indian Christian workers resemble them. 
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The old idea of an Indian missionary was a man with a 
white or green umbrella over his head, a white suit, a Bible 
under his arm, preaching in a street or a village. Probably many 
people still have the same notion. It is not a bad one, erroneous 
though the details may perhaps be. The day of open-air preaching 
is not done, although it has become much rarer than it used to 
be in the part of India of which I write. I believe a revival of it 
is not only due but has actually begun. The evangelistic week 
annually organized under the auspices of the United Provinces 
Christian Council has brought many missionaries and Indian 
Christians back to open-air evangelism and some of them to it 
for the first time. 

It is of course useless to think that as regards matter ‘any- 
thing will do for the open air’; it is this that has so largely killed 
open-air preaching. In church your congregation practically 
must stay. In the bazar they do not come if you have nothing 
to say and they go away as soon as they cease to be interested. 
You can have no notes, or so few as to be practically none. 
Your Indian congregation will put up with a great deal of bad 
Hindustani from you, but the audience in the bazar will not. 

Contact must be made with the audience; that is a matter of 
course. Otherwise you can neither interest them nor convey the 
truth to them. But it is a prime error to preach only what they 
already believe. With the utmost politeness, with as much 
abstinence from controversy as the audience will allow and with 
imperturbable good temper one must preach what they dis- 
believe—the forgiveness of sins to the Hindu, the Cross to the 
Moslem. One must be ready to answer all questions. It is not 
enough to shut up hecklers; even a heckler can often be best 
silenced and turned into an interested listener by treating his 
question au pied de la lettre. To answer questions one must 
know the Bible well and must have a definite, though not of 
course a rigid and static, theology. The indefinite will never 
bring men and women to Christ. There is far too much sloppy 
thought in India already for us to wish to bring more. The 
ignorant (I speak in terms of theology) will never convert the 
ignorant. It is pleasant at the university or at the theological 
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college to question all things, and it is good, but one must have 
learned what are the good things and to hold fast to them before 
one can do useful public evangelism in the cities of India. May 
I suggest that the orthodox Catholic theology is worth the 
effort of understanding and of study, so that one can relate it 
to modern thought in India, and to modern conditions? Only 
those people speak with scorn of the theology of the Catholic 
Church (I use the words in their widest sense) who know little 
about it. Believe it or not, it is worthy of the closest attention 
and the highest respect. 

We are told that one of the reasons for the rapid success of 
the early Church was in many places the fact that it had a 
definite doctrine of the after-life and the Last Things generally. 
Few Protestants to-day would wish to accept that eschatology 
as it stood. New learning, a better understanding of the mind 
of Christ and less insistence on God’s wrath and power have 
made it impossible for us to go back to the crudities of that 
system. This is no excuse, much less a justification, for the 
general respectful agnosticism with regard to the Last Things 
in which so many Christians and even ministers are content to 
remain to-day. We must have a theology of the world to come 
and we must preach it. Nothing more readily attracts an Indian 
crowd than something to relieve them from the dead pessimism 
of Hinduism, giving as it does no hope of ever meeting again 
those that have passed beyond the veil. 

It is true that the average layman cannot spend much time 
on the study of theology, but with a well-equipped leader he 
can take his part of public testimony and simple evangelism. 
If the missionaries and Indian ministers lead, the people will 
follow. Nothing would more contribute to the growth of the 
Church than a spirit of earnest zeal for the conversion of 
Moslems and Hindus. Nothing would more contribute to the 
revival of its spiritual life. With a few exceptions here and 
there, city churches in Hindustan do little to bring their fellow- 
countrymen to Christ. It is still too much regarded as the work 
of the paid mission worker, but the paid worker will never bring 
India to Christ. One sphere of work where every educated 
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man and many semi-educated men can take a share is helping 
Christians drawn from the untouchable castes, whether in the 
cities or near them, and evangelizing those from amongst 
whom they have come. So far, however, it is not so much a 
sphere in which to work or ability to share in the work that is 
lacking, as leadership in the ministry and a desire in the laity to 
proclaim Christ’s message of salvation. 

More might be written. Reunion would strengthen churches, 
and would greatly facilitate their work for Our Lord. The educa- 
tion of village Christians will bring nearer the day of strong 
country churches. But when the whole problem is faced, one can 
only ask, ‘Who is sufficient for these things?’ The beginning of 
success in building up the Church of Christ is the realization by 
Indian ministers, by Indian lay men and women and by foreign 
missionaries, of our absolute inability to accomplish anything 
without Christ. He did not say, ‘Without me ye can do little,’ 
but “Without me ye can do nothing.’ 


W. MaAcHIN 
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MUTUAL SHARING 
By A. E. GARVIE, D.D., D.Tu. 


IN the report on missions of the American commission, 

entitled Re-thinking Missions, the demand is made that 
missionaries should show a different disposition and take a 
different attitude to the religions with which they are brought 
into contact, and should be prepared to learn as well as ready to 
teach. There should be mutual sharing. It is with this suggestion 
of mutual sharing alone that this article is concerned. 

While the Report of the commission takes no account of 
Islam, and that is a serious defect, it assumes that the religions 
—Hinduism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Shinto—of India, China 
and Japan have something to contribute which Christianity now 
lacks, and which they can supply. I must confess, with such 
knowledge as my studies have afforded me of these religions, I 
cannot understand how that expectation is to be fulfilled. On the 
other hand, I recognize that the study of these religions and 
others may help the Christian theologian to state his problems 
and offer his solutions more adequately and accurately than 
without this challenge he might do. To this conclusion I have 
been led by my own experience; for four years I gave a course 
of at least fifty lectures on the History of Religions, and for thirty 
on the Philosophy of Religion, and I have learned much from 
those studies in thinking out my own theology. What I shall 
therefore now attempt is to discuss some of the problems of 
Christian theology in the light which the comparative study of 
religions may afford, so as to show how far mutual sharing may go. 

I do not stop to prove my convictions that the object of 
religious faith, devotion and worship must be the one only God; 
the unity of the world objectively and the unity which the mind 
subjectively, intellectually, morally and religiously craves exclude 


every conception of God except the monotheistic, which means 
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that there is not only one God (monotheism) but that the con- 
ception of God which a theistic interpretation demands must be 
that He is God alone, and there can be no other. In this respect 
the witness of Judaism and of Islam, although inadequate in 
other ways, is valuable. The cosmology of evolution makes the 
deistic conception of God an anachronism. God, if there be a 
God at all, must be in all and through all, as well as above 
and beyond all. The emphasis on the divine immanence—the 
immediate presence and the constant activity of God in the 
world—is a necessity for our thinking. Physical forces must be 
conceived as a finite exercise of infinite power, and natural laws 
as a finite expression of infinite wisdom; and the mystic’s aspira- 
tion for immediate contact with divine reality is not an aberration 
but the core and secret of all genuine and intense religion. 

Thus monotheism to-day will lean more towards pantheism 
than deism; this makes the higher thought of Hinduism so 
attractive; and yet it seems to me that the toleration of the 
superstitions and corruptions of polytheism, which is character- 
istic of this pantheism, must serve as a warning against the 
dangers of any conception of the relation of God to man which 
makes this identity the reality and the difference the illusion. 
Man’s self-consciousness in this pantheism becomes deceptive; 
his liberty and responsibility as a moral agent unreal; his depend- 
ence on and submission to God as a religious subject only an 
ephemeral and not a permanent relation. The process of personal 
development, if its end is the discovery of its illusiveness, loses its 
significance and value. There is ample confirmation in practical 
life in India of these theoretical objections to the pantheism 
which, even if thrown into the background for a time, lies behind 
the theistic type of piety, bhakti. So much must be inscribed on 
the debit side of Indian pantheism; can we place anything on the 
credit side? It seems to me we can. 

In a great deal of Christian theology, and still more of popular 
piety, the relation of God and man is conceived and described 
far too deistically; difference becomes separation. The record of 
man’s creation in Genesis 11, mythical as is its basis, ascribes a 
more immediate relation of God to man. Man became a living 
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soul because God breathed into the form made of dust the breath 
of life (verse 7). And the record of Genesis 1 describes the divine 
intention as imparted to the heavenly court, to make man in 
God’s image and likeness (verse 26). Paul at Athens quotes with 
approval the pagan poet: ‘We are also his offspring’ (Acts xvit, 28). 
The description of God as Father in the New Testament may be 
referred not only to the potential relation to God of sinners 
redeemed and reconciled in Christ, in filial communion and 
conformity, but also to the actual relation of men to God as so 
created in His likeness and image. The word ‘creation,’ applicable 
to matter it may be, seems to me inadequate to express the 
derivation of life and mind from God. It is this actual relation of 
immediate dependence which is the condition of the potential 
relation of intimate communion, which is open to all men. As for 
Paul, his relation to God was mediated by Christ, so what he says 
of his relation to Christ may be quoted in further illustration: 
‘I have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself up for me’ (Galatians 11, 20). He does 
not regard this experience as peculiar to himself; but as essential 
for the preservation of Christian character in all; for his safeguard 
against the danger of a practical misrepresentation of his doctrine 
of objective atonement, expounded in Romans I-v: ‘Shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound?’, is just such an experi- 
ence. ‘We were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the 
glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life’ 
(v1, 4). Here is unity of life without identity of being; here is 
difference without separation. The relapse of the purusha (soul) 
into the atman from its illusion, maya, in Indian thought has no 
moral content. The communion of the Christian with God in 
Christ, so intimate as to be realized as immediate union, is 
charged through and through with such content; it is the moral 
perfection of God which is progressively shared in this human 
experience and shown in this human character. 

Christian theology has not adequately recognized the 
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immediacy of human dependence on God, and the intimacy of 
the communion with God in which the relation rises into full 
consciousness. Such controversies as the Augustinian-Pelagian 
and the Calvinist-Arminian result from an inadequate, and it 
would almost seem perverse, conception of the relation of God 
to man. This is due to what I have elsewhere more fully dis- 
cussed as spatial, mechanical and deistic thinking. God and man 
are thought of as external to one another: God is conceived as 
acting on passive man as an omnipotent force; and God is so 
transcendent as not to be immanent in man. The relation of 
Creator to creature, of Father to child, must be thought of 
altogether otherwise. His presence with man is no intrusion; His 
activity in man is no interference; but He who made man personal 
is capable and willing to dwell and work in man, not to suppress 
that personality but for its fulfilment. Man is freest when most 
immediately dependent on God, and most himself when he finds 
himself in intimate communion with God. Grace is a divine 
activity which does not reduce man to passive impotence, but 
develops man to active reception and response in faith, which is 
free self-surrender to God. This conception of the relation of 
God and man is the New Testament conception; the challenge 
of Indian thought should lead Christian theology and piety 
alike to make explicit what often remains implicit. 

It is such a conception of God as progressively manifest in 
His immanence in cosmic evolution and human development, 
as immediately related to man as personal and as intimately 
realized in that personal relation which affords a basis for my 
Christology; if God and man be related as I have indicated 
above it becomes in my judgment intelligible and credible that 
God should complete His revelation of Himself in His world 
as man for man, in human personality perfectly receptive of and 
responsive to God as personally imparting Himself. It would 
go beyond the immediate purpose of this discussion to deal 
with this theme and I content myself with this bare mention. 
What is strictly relevant is to state that the Indian doctrine of 
trimurti or of incarnation in my judgment has no contribution 
to make to our Christian thinking. These myths do not discredit 
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the Christian doctrines as reducing them to the same level, for 
the origin and character of both are so different. The Hindu 
trimurti was an artificial compromise of the differences of con- 
flicting sects; the worship of Vishnu and of Siva were thus 
brought into a relation to the Brahmanic piety. The Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, the adequacy of which does not at 
present concern us, has its historical basis in the experience of 
the primitive Christian community, the revelation of God’s 
Fatherhood by Jesus, the confession of Jesus as Christ and Lord, 
and the realization of God’s presence and activity as Spirit in the 
Church. The apostolic benediction which presents that historical 
basis is something as remote as can be from the Hindu specula- 
tions about Vishnu, Siva and Brahma as manifestations of 
Brahma. In a pantheism and polytheism like the Indian, incar- 
nation has not and cannot have the same significance as in a 
monotheism such as the Hebrew and the Christian. The Hindu 
incarnations are numerous, not exclusively human, have little 
(if any) moral or religious value; they are mythical, whereas the 
incarnation in Christianity is inseparably associated with one 
historical personality in a definite historical context relevant to 
it—‘the fullness of the times’—and expresses in doctrine His 
personal value for the experience of believers. 

The Hindu doctrines seem to me to offer no confirmation 
of the Christian doctrines, nor any aids to their interpretation; 
they move in another context of thought and life. All that could 
be said, if even as much should be said, is that the Indian 
doctrines suggest that God cannot be thought of as a unit 
without differences, but as difference-in-unity, and that man 
‘seeks for his flesh in the Godhead,’ and craves ‘a human image 
to adore,’ divine truth embodied in a human tale. 

Following still the trail of Indian thought to discover what 
suggestions it may offer to Christian theology, I find that this 
distinction in the trimurti of the personal God, Brahma, and 
the impersonal ultimate reality Brahma, has some affinity with 
a distinction I have been led to make explicit in recent years. 
I was for years content to assert and emphasize the personality 
of God as an adequate, indeed the only possible, conception; 
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but now I am recognizing that our conception of personality, 
however ideally freed from human imperfections and limita- 
tions we may conceive it, cannot be adequate to the total reality 
of God, adequate as it may be to His revelation of Himself in 
personal relations to man; and that this personal revelation of 
God to man, significant and valuable as man may be for the 
interpretation of the universe, cannot exhaust the range of God’s 
relations to that universe. I am therefore led to conclude that 
without depreciating the conception of personality in God’s 
relation to man, we must admit that God is suprapersonal as 
well as personal: not less but more than personality as we at 
best can conceive it. 

Turning now from Indian pantheism in contrast with 
Hebrew and Christian monotheism, let me make a brief excur- 
sion into a region which I have often felt was worth exploring, 
that is, the resemblances and the differences of the impersonal 
principles, Logos, Karma, Tao. The first of these is distinctively 
theistic; the Logos is the pervasive presence and directive 
activity—the immanence in this cosmos of the transcendent; 
thus not so distinct as to be separated as person, and yet different 
enough to be thought of as mediating agency, personalized if 
not fully personal. It is mainly an intellectual conception, 
attempting to solve the problem of the relation of the eternal, 
perfect God to the temporal, imperfect world. 

With the Karma we are at present concerned only as the con- 
ception appears in Buddhism. In Hinduism it is the law of 
continuity which directs and controls the transmigration of 
souls; in Buddhism, at least as generally interpreted, there is no 
soul to transmigrate, but a combination of qualities, factors, 
call them what you will, constituted at the beginning, dissolved 
at the end of each successive life; the Karma is the result of each 
life, which determines what the next will be. It is not a theistic 
idea at all, for Gautama without denying the existence of gods 
had no use for them in his theory or practice. It is not confined 
to men, since animals may become men and men animals, and 
even inanimate nature comes within its range, so far as the 
matter which comprises living organisms is concerned, but it is 
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not universally cosmic in its reference. It is a theory concerned 
with the duty and the destiny of man. To be subject to this law 
of continuity is to be miserable; the only good is to escape from 
its dominion by the way prescribed in the requirements of the 
community which Gautama founded. It is no personal activity 
of goodness or grace; and yet morality is what the prescribed way 
of escape enjoins, and within the law of continuity itself lie the 
conditions for escape. Man must save himself, but the condi- 
tions of salvation are present. The estimate of the life from which 
escape is to be sought is pessimistic, and yet the way of escape 
at least mitigates that pessimism with some optimism; the dark 
cloud has a silver lining. 

The Tao is a cosmic as well as an ethical principle; it pervades 
the universe, directs the courses of the stars and orders the life 
of man. It is not directly related to Ti’en, the impersonal 
heaven, or to Shang-ti, the personal God; Taoism in its specu- 
lative form runs alongside the objects of religion, but in its 
popular form it has sunk to be a gross superstition. 

The conception of continuity is one which claims fuller 
recognition than has been common, at least in popular Christian 
thinking; but on the other hand, it requires limitation from the 
standpoint of Christian faith and morals, or indeed any mode 
of thought which recognizes divine providence and human 
liberty. On the one hand there is a tendency to think of God’s 
providence as arbitrary interference with the course of nature 
and the moral order, and of man’s freedom as unconditioned. 
The correction of these errors—the assertion of continuity, 
physical and ethical, is given in the apostle’s statement: ‘Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap’ (Galatians vi, 7). The prophets of Israel in 
interpreting the events of history as divine providence were 
guided by this principle, and such foresight as they displayed 
was due to their insight. The desire for frequent miracles is to 
be regarded as a superstition, since God is not a God of caprice; 
but this does not exclude the possibility of divine initiative in 
human history, where the continuous purpose of God demands 
change of method for its fulfilment. Physical heredity, social 
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inheritance, natural disposition, acquired character must all 
be taken into account in determining the range of personal 
liberty and responsibility, and indeterminism is just as much 
an error as determinism. Man’s liberty is not absolute, although 
it is real. As regards the law of Karma, there would seem to be 
in it a recognition of freedom, as the continuity is not uniform, 
but the conduct of one life determines the character of the 
next; but observers of its influence in India bear testimony that 
in many cases belief in it represses energy and encourages a 
sense of fatalism. In regard to this belief two further considera- 
tions may be urged. 

Firstly, the conclusion that the next life is and must be in 
personal continuity with this life must, I think, be accepted as 
probable; but just as in this life there is the possibility of crisis, 
of conversion, of a self-discovery which leads to self-recovery, so 
we may conjecture the new conditions might afford an oppor- 
tunity for self-judgment and self-amendment; and yet as the 
converted man, however great in his own consciousness the 
change may appear, retains his personal identity—pharisaic 
Judaism survived in the Christian apostle Paul and affected his 
interpretation of his new faith—so the deeds now done will affect 
destiny then. Secondly, the idea of a succession of stages of life 
seems to me not to be excluded by the Christian Gospel: the belief 
in finality of destiny at death is being given up by many Christian 
thinkers; progress or deterioration there may be under conditions 
so changing as to be successive stages of life. But what in the 
doctrine of Karma in Buddhism seems to me unreasonable is 
that personal development and self-consciousness should be 
interrupted by another birth after death, instead of continued 
personal life under changed conditions. 

The unity of the cosmic and ethical principle has also for 
our thinking a significance as corrective of two dualisms: the 
dualism of body and soul, which is of Greek rather than Hebrew 
origin, in most Christian thinking, and the dualism of the cosmic 
and the ethical process, approved by Huxley. It is unwise for 
idealist philosophy or Christian theology to snatch support for 
the assertion of personal liberty from the still disputed scientific 
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hypothesis of indeterminacy; and yet it is a legitimate con- 
clusion from the recent course of science to claim that mind 
pervades the universe which it can interpret, and that mind is 
so closely related to that universe that the gulf of dualism is 
being bridged. There is ‘one law, one element, and one far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves.’ The theory 
of an emergent or a creative evolution seems to me to need a 
theistic interpretation, in which the ethical no less than the 
rational must be included as clues of ultimate reality. 

While in the Logos doctrine the rational is more stressed than 
the ethical, and in the conception of the Tao the ethical and the 
cosmic are associated, in the Buddhist the conjunction in the idea 
of Karma is not final. Morality is a means towards the end, 
nirvana; but difficult as it is to find exactly what is meant by 
nirvana, it can be said at least that moral activity is not a con- 
stituent of it. In the Christian as in the Jewish conception, God 
is perceived as moral perfection; and man’s duty as present 
aspiration and effort, and his destiny as future satisfaction and 
attainment include such moral perfection. Paul affirms that 
faith, hope, love abide in the completed Christian life, and the 
greatest of these is love (1 Corinthians x111, 13). While it seems 
to me we should include all values—physical, rational, esthetic, 
ethical, social and spiritual—in the highest good, the moral 
must never be thought of as only a means to the end, the good, 
but as a necessary element in it. 

It is probably because the ethical has thus an instrumental 
and not intrinsic value in Buddhism, that monasticism is the 
highest mode of life prescribed and approved, as in the monastery 
the practice of virtue seems to be easier than in the business of 
the world. But religion ought to contain a social as well as an 
individual ethical principle. In Chinese Confucianism and in 
Japanese Shinto there are such social principles. For Con- 
fucianism, although it lays much stress on good government as 
a condition of individual virtue and happiness, the social unity 
is the family, not only in its present extension but in its con- 
tinuity from generation to generation. For Shinto the nation is 
the social unity. In China the family is quasi-deified in ancestor- 
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worship; in Japan the nation is really deified in the emperor. 
It is much debated in missionary circles whether the ancestor- 
worship of China and the reverence which is required in Japan 
towards the emperor are compatible with Christian monotheism 
or not, whether they can be tolerated as modes of communal 
loyalty or must be condemned as necessarily idolatry. The 
threatening break-up of family unity in European countries 
has led some writers to wish that what is morally valuable in 
ancestor-worship could be infused into western society. But such 
an infusion would not be a correction of a defect in Christian 
morality, since in it, as in Jewish, the family is fully recognized 
as the fundamental social unity, on the moral soundness of which 
the whole social structure must depend for its security. In view 
of the outbreak of an even excessive nationalism since the war, 
Christendom does not seem to need any infusion from Japanese 
nationalism, now an imperialism seeking domination over other 
nations. Even appreciative observers of both tendencies recognize 
that in both there is a subordination and a suppression of in- 
dividual personality, as the doctrine of God as Father leads 
Christian thought to conceive and value it. 

A consideration of man’s moral duty, whether individual or 
social, at once forces on our attention the question whether 
man is sufficient in himself to become all that he ought to be. 
Confucianism assumes man’s goodness of nature and throws the 
blame of failure on bad government. Buddhism is not concerned 
primarily with sin but with pain and sorrow: the goodness it 
requires as a means to the end, mirvana, it assumes to be in 
man’s capacity by self-discipline to attain. Confucianism has 
been for China not sufficient as a religion, and it has conjoined 
the later Buddhism and Taoism. The earlier Buddhism, the 
Hinayana (the small vehicle), was not found sufficient and so 
it became the Mahayana (the great vehicle), as a condition of 
its missionary effectiveness, its popular appeal in this form, 
salvation from higher powers is offered to man. There can be 
no doubt that it has brought help and comfort to many distressed 
souls, and the God who is in all and through all and over all has 
in His goodness and grace through it met human needs. 
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But can it compare with the salvation which Christian 
believers find in Christ? First of all, it is a mythological develop- 
ment unwarranted by the historical reality of the person and 
teaching of Gautama himself, who never claimed to be a Saviour 
but only a teacher of the way of salvation, and never promised his 
continued presence as Saviour. I need not point out how striking 
in these respects is the contrast with Christ, who not only offered 
Himself as Saviour but also promised His continued presence as 
such. Whatever even a negative criticism of the Gospels may 
affirm, this was the content of the faith of the first generation of 
Christians. Secondly, Buddhism is not concerned with deliver- 
ance from sin; but that is the concern of the Christian faith: how 
can sin be forgiven? how can the sinner be made holy? The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ through faith is the answer to both 
questions. Thirdly, the original Buddhism had no teaching of 
God; the teaching of Jesus is a revelation of God as Father, as 
the love which forgives and saves. It is my belief that while plans 
of salvation and theories of the atonement may be only obstacles 
to faith, yet the presentation of Christ as the New Testament 
depicts Him is the response to a universal human need, which it 
evokes as well as satisfies. 

Neither Confucianism nor Shinto concern themselves about 
the future life; for in the one case ancestor-worship was in its 
interest retrospective, and not prospective as the hope of a blessed 
immortality, and in the other case the prevalence of suicide as 
an act of devotion to the nation shows how subordinate the 
interest of the individual is. Buddhism is concerned with the 
future: in the earlier form with nirvana as the good, in later forms 
with heavens and hells as rewards and punishments; but it 
cannot be said to throw new light on the darkness of death. 
Christian theology has been hampered in dealing with this 
problem, by the eschatology and apocalyptic borrowed from 
contemporary Judaism, but modified in giving Christ the central 
position in the final divine drama. Here symbolism is inevitable, 
but should always be recognized as symbolism and not treated as 
dogma. The certainty of God’s Fatherhood, the value of human 
personality as having affinity of nature and possessing com- 
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munity of life as forgiven child with the forgiving Father, and 
the experience claimed by many saints of communion with the 
living Lord—if they be true, as the Christian Church holds— 
afford a double assurance, an immortality for the individual in 
its content fit and worthy of his relation to God, and a fulfilment 
of the divine purpose in humanity corresponding to and con- 
sistent with the revelation of God in Christ. Can any other 
religion offer a ‘hope so great and so divine,’ and so ‘worthy of 
acceptation’? 


ALFRED E. GARVIE 
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CHRISTIAN LEADERS IN CHINA AND 
THEIR TRAINING 


By T. RALPH MORTON 


[* is fitting that we should discuss leadership, for it is obvious 

that we want leaders. For the extension of the Church 
in China as elsewhere we need men and women who will lead. 
We are conscious everywhere, in our central organizations and 
in the small communities in the villages, of the dead weight of 
custom that stifles initiative and weakens hope. Everywhere the 
chance lies open to new forces inside the Church and reaching 
outward. And when we do see some piece of vital work we gener- 
ally find that behind it there is some man with the gift of seeing 
things that are old in a new way and of inspiring men to follow 
him. And when we see that we know what ought to be happening 
everywhere. 

And so it is assuredly right that the endeavour of the foreign 
missionary in the Church should be directed to finding leaders 
rather than to increasing numbers. And from this sense of the 
need for leaders and the need for finding them we get ‘leadership 
training.’ It is the fruit of our spiritual rationalization, the apex 
of our system of religious education. But what is religious 
education but the teaching of the right use of tools ? Training in 
religious education gives—or should give—technical training in 
the use of tools, of which the chief is psychology, just as train- 
ing in carpentry gives training in the use of a carpenter’s tools. 
But in either case the greatest gift of the training is the freedom 
which comes from the ability to use tools. And the ability to use 
the tools should bring a tremendous joy and a greatly increased 
range of usefulness. 

In our leadership training, whether of Sunday school teachers 


or evangelists or ministers, we are training men to use the tools 
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available to their hands. They are the real builders of the 
Church and they are leaders, as a foreman is a leader, in that 
each leads his group. But when we look at the work as a whole 
we see them as followers, trained to a discipline, working under 
a general scheme. For training in the use of tools produces, of 
itself, not an artist but a craftsman: not a leader but a follower. 
A craftsman is one who in the freedom of his craft follows the 
plan laid down or the tradition of his craft. He shares in artistic 
creation but the creative plan comes from elsewhere. 

The idea of the small group and of the responsibility of 
loyalty and initiative within it is exceedingly valuable and should 
be the basis of much of our work in the Church. And the group 
depends largely on the leader. But perhaps the name ‘leader’ is 
misleading. Perhaps in our democratic idea we think that we 
should all be leaders and look to produce this quality of leader- 
ship in all. But we equally dislike the merest hint of a dictator. 
And so sometimes the Church looks rather like an army advanc- 
ing or retreating with its general dead. Each officer carries out 
his work to the limit of his authority but there is no creative plan. 
We forget that in a democracy this hierarchy of leaders by which 
we all have our position is impossible. And we forget that in a 
democracy there is always room for the artist, the prophet, the 
creator. And in the Church there should be no room for the 
leadership of position but an infinite welcome to the leading of 
the Spirit. We can train men to practise a craft: we cannot train 
men to create; and it is the creative mind that we need. 

Now it is, of course, impossible to draw a strict line between 
the craftsman and the artist, between the follower and the 
leader. There must be always some of the creativeness of the 
artist in the artisan; some of the irresponsibility of the leader 
in the follower. And there must be a spark of that divine creative- 
ness by which faith is made new in any Christian. But what in 
the realm of the Christian community is the distinction between 
the artist and the craftsman, the leader and his follower? What 
is the mark of true leadership? It would seem to be the power to 
speak to men of God; to speak not necessarily in new terms or 
modes of thought but in a way that awakens a vital response in 
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the community in which he lives; to speak not necessarily in 
words at all but sometimes in action. That is the power which by 
giving command over men unites the prophet or the artist with 
his people in a way in which the leader, so-called, is never united, 
for his power lies in his position. 

To ask the question how and when such true leaders arise is 
to ask the question when does a church become indigenous. For 
it is not financial self-support that makes a church indigenous; 
nor is it the dressing of foreign ideas in a national dress. It is 
only in its theology that a church becomes established. A church 
becomes indigenous when it has attained the apprehension of 
God not as a doctrine to be learned but as a reality to be felt 
and expressed, not necessarily in terms new in expression but 
new as a tree is new every day. The church is indigenous which 
has produced its prophet. And for us who talk glibly about 
leadership training it would be well to recollect how the leaders 
of the Church in the West appeared. That period which saw 
the planting of the Church in the lands of the West and its 
rooting in the life of the people has been largely neglected in the 
thinking of the Church of the East, at least in China. We have 
abused church history. We have looked at the first century and 
we have looked at the Reformation; and that for us is church 
history. And for China it has no meaning. For the first century 
must always remain a mystery, the miracle of God; and the 
sixteenth century is a snare. The church that is struggling with 
its own formation, what can it make of reformation? How can 
Luther as so presented to the Chinese mind do anything but 
make schism seem natural and inspire a seeking of individualistic 
religious experience which was far from the thought of Luther? 
It is in the second, third and fourth centuries—when an age-long 
social and political order was breaking up; when men, feeling no 
longer the mastery of their fate, were giving way to pessimism, 
credulity or the comforts of a shallow naturalistic philosophy; 
when the Church, disillusioned, the first flush of its youth passed, 
was reaping the reward of its own success and coming to terms 
with society, while those who hated the indifference of the world 
fled to the desert—and in the dark Middle Ages with their 
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economic sufferings and experiments that history has parallels 
to offer to the Church in China to-day. 

And it was in those days that the Church brought forth her 
leaders, who were not necessarily her greatest saints or her 
greatest thinkers but who converted whole peoples to God and 
settled a view of God, which is a theology, in the mind of a 
civilization. We may question its terms but we cannot question 
the power of that theology. And the more we see of the men who 
carried that out, the more we must realize how the name of 
‘church father’ comes as a veil between us and their humanity. 
We think of the ancient Church as old and her leaders as wise 
and experienced. What we have to think of is a Church, young 
and uncertain of her way, with leaders embarrassed by the 
freedom of thought and expression open to them. For though 
there was the definite ‘tradition’ which all tried to expound there 
was as yet no traditional way of thinking. And then we notice 
other things. Many did not come out of a Christian environment. 
How much of the strength of Augustine’s mind and the com- 
manding nature of his authority came from his pagan training 
and the demand his conversion made on his intellect? Or again 
we have Ambrose, a heathen magistrate, entering the church of 
Milan to quell a theological row, constrained to be bishop and 
becoming the wisest bishop of them all. It is a queer story, 
revealing not quite the sycophancy of the Church of the time 
but rather its surprising ability to get men and the great width 
of its generosity. There was no closed system of religious educa- 
tion, no definite system of theological training by which men 
were made to conform to a pattern and through which alone 
men might reach leadership in the Church. The Church of 
that time saw the world as hers to mould but first to use; and 
she realized that in that work of moulding all sorts and condi- 
tions of men were needed and that the greatest thing which the 
world had to offer for her use was the intellectual education of 
Greece and Rome. 

Celsus could jeer that the Church welcomed sinners and the 
ignorant and the outcast because her Founder was such, but the 
Church expanded and conquered the empire because, with her 
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passion for the poor she combined a passion for thinking and 
produced a theology which conquered the centres of education. 
And that that passion for thinking was from the earliest times 
regarded as part of the work of the Church in the salvation of 
the world we have only to read the Epistles of Paul and the 
Fourth Gospel to realize. We must admit that this passion 
resulted at times in a strained intellectualism evident in much 
of the controversies of the time and a tendency, as in the case of 
Jerome, to put erudition above piety; but we must even more 
certainly admit that it was a theology—the Christian faith stated 
as a reasonable view of God and the world—that conquered and 
held Roman civilization, and that it was the intellectual centres 
of the time that produced the men who achieved that great 
result. 

It was not only round the Mediterranean that the Church, 
accepting an educational system older than herself, found in 
education the main strength of her work. In the remoter Church 
of the West it was the same. In all the uncertainty that shrouds 
the early Irish church the one thing certain is the strength of her 
educational system. Columba, prince and student, was typical of 
his church and time. And the church which was started in Iona 
owed its existence not only to his enthusiasm and devotion but 
also to his scholarship and pugnacity. 

And the air they all breathed was that of heresy. Heresy is 
wrong thinking about God. And heresies arose because men 
were thinking about God seriously. When we get behind the 
archaic terms used we realize with what freedom men were 
trying to express their thoughts about God and His purpose. 
There were no liberal and conservative parties: there were only 
differing schools of thought. The Bible was not tied to one 
method of interpretation; even its table of contents was not fixed, 
so that men could quarrel over its canon and its interpretation. 
It is almost impossible for us to realize what this freedom of 
thought in the ancient Church meant. It meant, for one thing, 
that there was scarcely a father of the Church but was accused 
by some one of heresy. But they were the men who made the 
creeds and we, who either criticize them or try to accept them 
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to the best of our comprehension, are quite unable to understand 
the courage of men who could make creeds. 

The Church had leaders because she took theology seriously. 
And because of that she took intellectual education seriously. So 
it was from the university cities of the ancient world—Antioch, 
Alexandria—and from the monastic schools of Ireland that 
leaders came, and in the age which followed it was the monas- 
teries that kept the intellectual life alive till the days of the 
universities of Paris and Bologna. 

When we come to our own period who are the men who have 
led? We think first of Luther, in himself the last of the old age 
but the first of the new because of the effect of what he did. 
He was a monk and we tend to think of him as a peasant, whereas 
he was a professor of philosophy, who was roused to rebellion 
because of his study and who changed history because of his 
theology. Of later leaders Wesley is as typical as any in his power 
to lead and more than typical in his power to speak to his fellow- 
countrymen of God. And it was as a fellow of an Oxford college 
that he prepared for his task. 

So we find that on the whole it was out of the highest educa- 
tional centres of the day that the leaders came. But of course it 
would be absurd to give all the credit to the schools. In the main 
they were trying to train their students in a fixed system of 
thought; and their most promising students rebelled, but without 
their college education they would not have rebelled. What that 
higher education gave was freedom to think and a subject on 
which to think. 

The first requisite of any leadership seems to be a certain 
amount of leisure in youth—time in which to develop, freedom 
from duties and freedom from financial responsibilities. Such 
leisure is possible in an institution of fixed theological thought. 
It seems almost impossible in a liberal college in China, because 
the student while theoretically free to think his own thoughts is 
imprisoned by the demands of the work for which he is preparing 
(and for which he is usually supported) and by the sense of 
financial need. In the past we find that the leaders were either 
of prosperous families, as Augustine, Ambrose, Tertullian and 
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Cyprian, or they gained their freedom by cutting off their 
responsibilities for work or family, as Francis and Luther. The 
requisite is not the freedom of liberal thinking but the more 
concrete freedom of time. Has any great leader not wasted his 
time, as Paul wasted the thirteen years after his conversion and 
emerged a raging lion? And has any great leader not rebelled 
against the teaching of his time? Taking that thinking seriously 
he has answered it by stronger thinking. ‘The chaffinch, in order 
to resume his outburst of song in February, will have to break 
with his band of winter companions.’ Is there not a danger that 
modern education, by eliminating waste of time and giving 
nothing against which to rebel, may fail to produce that type of 
leader, unless he rebel (as we see signs in all countries) against 
the whole idea of modern education? 

The educationists have rebelled against theological teaching, 
but the danger now is not that of criticism which was healthy 
but of indifference. “Theology is not needed. We can have 
religious education without theology,’ they say, but this is only 
to train men to use the tools of mind and body while giving them 
nothing to do, nothing to build, nothing even to destroy. Without 
theology we shall never get a prophet; and that is why, for all its 
crudities, fundamentalist teaching can always command respectful 
attention in China as elsewhere. 

How should this affect our work in training the leaders of the 
Church? We must realize that we cannot train leaders. We can 
train followers. For those men who have the spark of genius that 
can speak to men of God all we can do is to provide the environ- 
ment: leisure and the atmosphere that takes the thought of God 
seriously. 

It might be worth while to ask the question: Whence has 
church leadership up to the present in China come? I think it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that it has come from our 
schools and colleges rather than from the churches themselves. 
Of course it is impossible to delimit influences, but it is certain 
that for many of the leaders of the Church to-day inspiration 
came from their school. A former generation of the students of 
St John’s College, Shanghai, would form an interesting example. 
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And why is it that so many of these leaders tend to be returned 
students? It is not because it is possible to study only in Europe 
and America. It is surely because such residence in a foreign 
country gives freedom to think. The Church in China owes a 
tremendous debt to those early missionaries who started educa- 
tional work. Sometimes we talk as if the Church were only now 
awakening to her social task. She is only now awakening to the 
fuller implications of Christianity. But the two greatest sections 
of social work, despite the claims of economics, will ever be 
education and health; and this the early missionaries saw clearly, 
so clearly, indeed, and so effectively that we of this age are rather 
apt to overlook the place of ordinary education and of medicine 
in the whole scheme of social reconstruction. But it was the 
schools and the colleges which helped leadership to appear, 
and now that our general tendency is to stress direct evangelistic 
work and leadership training on its professional side and to think 
of education as a government concern, we are in danger of 
abandoning the freedom of our schools and of jeopardizing the 
hope of leadership in the future. 

The future of the leadership of the Church, as of the nation, 
lies in the schools and colleges. That is a platitude which we 
must not overlook. We must not neglect all the new work of 
popular education and citizenship training, but we must realize 
that our hope in that work lies in the men who are coming out of 
the schools—both church and government schools. We have to 
face the fact that church schools will be more and more con- 
trolled by Government and may cease to exist. That should not 
appal us—not one of the leaders of the early Church came out 
of a church school—but it does mean that those who will serve 
the Church will be found in a new way. Men will come to the 
Church greatly strengthened by their education in a freer air 
and with a clearer sense of the demands that their vocation 
makes on them. The Church in China has already gained greatly 
from the service of such men. But in the future if she has to 
depend on such men for all her work she will have to appeal to 
them by a greater width of sympathy and a less narrow con- 
ception of what is required of them. And in the one part of their 
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education which must ever remain in her hands she must attain 
to freedom and give of her best. That is why theological educa- 
tion will become the crux of the Church’s work, as it is elsewhere 
now. The root of all education is freedom, and that is what 
theological education must give, especially to those who come 
to her from outside the training of the Church. And it cannot be 
said that theological education in China is free at the moment. 

There is first the obvious question of freedom of thought. 
“Why was it,’ Newman asked, ‘that the medizval schools were 
so vigorous? Because they were allowed free and fair play, 
because the disputants were not made to feel the bit in their 
mouths at every other word they spoke, but could move their 
limbs freely and could expatiate at will.’ The Chinese Church as 
a whole has still to learn to take the thought of God seriously 
and to be less concerned with discipline. That is the first and 
essential freedom. But there is the more concrete freedom which 
is almost as urgent. Theological education at present is tram- 
melled, not by creeds—which are essential if only to give a 
framework for thought—but by ideas of professional training, 
by the necessity of students finding work in order to live, and 
even more by the feeling evident all through the Church that 
they are preparing for work along lines already laid down, and 
not to think. 

Having gained the freedom that comes from being taken 
seriously, such an education would lay all its emphasis on theology 
and none on professional training. It would take the study of the 
Old and New Testaments seriously and would study in the 
belief that the knowledge of God is the highest good. It would 
give a student time to waste, freedom to rebel and a stiff intel- 
lectual position against which to rebel. In such a way it would 
encourage the thinking out of new ways which in the end might 
be the old ways made vital by personal experience. Then the 
Chinese Church might have a prophet. At least the Church 
would be doing all that she could to produce one. Can it be done? 
Or must we go on, each little sect training its own little band of 
followers whom we call leaders ? 

Such a reorganization and inspiration of theological educa- 
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tion in China, if it were to be achieved, would demand of those 
now responsible for theological education much courage, the 
scrapping of many traditions and the defying of vested interests. 
It is surely fitting that in China there should be at least one 
theological college, fit and free to produce a construction of belief 
for China. 

It would make even greater demands on the Church as a 
whole. It would demand a new idea of training for church work 
and a new conception of that work. It would demand a much 
enlarged generosity in her use of men. The Church would need 
to abandon her present attitude of thinking first of the work she 
is now doing and then trying to train men for that work. She 
would no longer be able to rule out as useless anyone trying to 
express the Christian faith in terms intelligible to educated youth 
because ‘he does not know rural conditions.’ She would need to 
see her plans and schemes and organization as subsidiary to the 
task of proclaiming the Truth of God and to recognize that in 
that task what counts is the person of the prophet and the clear- 
ness of his message. She would need to have patience to wait 
and endurance to prepare the way. She would need to believe 
in the Holy Spirit. 

T. RatpH Morton 

















CO-OPERATION WITH AFRICANS 


By J. L. C. HORSTEAD 


ANYONE who has followed the presentation of the appeal 

for missionary recruits during even the last two decades 
will have observed a change of emphasis in that appeal, a change 
which is significant of developing thought based upon the 
experience of the missionary task. In the earlier days of mis- 
sionary enterprise the appeal made to the members of the send- 
ing Churches was through the imagination of the fate of those 
not yet ‘plucked as brands from the burning,’ and the obliga- 
tion to give the multitudes of the heathen the opportunity of 
hearing the Gospel message. In course of time the appeal 
changed to one for ‘servants not leaders,’ when the young 
volunteers of the West were urged to go out to Africa and the 
East to serve the peoples who needed and invited their help 
in establishing the Christian Church. More recently there has 
come a modification of this appeal to the idea of missionaries and 
nationals working together in the country of the latter that the 
‘riches of Christ’ may be among the treasures of life in the 
transformed country of the future. 

The conviction that the missionary task in Africa is essen- 
tially that of co-operation with the African, whatever be the 
position held by the missionary, has been impressed upon the 
writer by the experience of the work itself. The exigencies of 
the missionary situation compel one to stand back from time to 
time and ask the purpose and direction of all the activity which 
absorbs so completely the lives of the few westerners who take 
part in the enterprise. And the fact that ‘workers are few’ 
becomes more and more obvious without any great reflection. 
This alone would suggest that if God purposes to establish His 
kingdom in Africa through the few, then it is not His intention 
that upon them should rest the responsibility of maintaining 
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an elaborate organization; the few must be prophets of the 
Lord in the widest sense. It must be obvious to anyone who 
thinks about it logically that the evangelization of Africa will be 
accomplished through Africans, not Europeans, however much 
some may wish that it might be otherwise. Not only does 
numerical weakness emphasize this; the restrictions of climate 
which necessitate constant absences and increase the sense of 
shortage of workers underline it, and these considerations alone 
throw us back upon the purpose of God to claim Africa for 
Himself through the witness of those of the country who have 
accepted Him. 

About the middle of last century, after the Niger expedition 
in which Samuel Adjai Crowther (afterwards bishop), who had 
joined the party at Sierra Leone, had proved so valuable a 
pioneer evangelist among the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Niger, the Church Missionary Society passed a minute that it 
was its declared policy to work through enlightened Africans, 
meaning at that time the Christians of Sierra Leone. Con- 
temporary accounts indicate that this was in the nature of a new 
discovery, and a welcome one in face of the terrible loss of 
European life in the expedition itself and in the mission field 
of West Africa. To-day the minute would be endorsed afresh, 
but possibly with the emphasis upon a different aspect of the 
case. One reason, no doubt, why Crowther made so successful 
an appeal, the reason why he was probably in the expedition 
at all, was because he knew the life and thought of his own 
country. He would therefore present the Christian message in 
terms intelligible to the people whom he visited. It would be 
for this reason that we to-day should endorse such a minute of 
policy. If Christian experience is to express itself in the new life 
of Africa, it will be because Africans have themselves re- 
directed their life by the light of the new experience. The longer 
one works in Africa the more convinced one becomes of one’s 
ignorance of African thought and African reaction. It can only 
be, therefore, by close and intimate co-operation between the 
few westerners and a few Africans who will themselves share 


freely with their brethren that Christ will be lifted up in Africa. 
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The distribution of forces in virtually every sphere of 
organized Christianity in Africa to-day places an African in a 
key position; occasionally he is in sole charge, more frequently 
he is second to some westerner whose range of work is so ex- 
tensive that he leaves most of the executive in any one direction 
to the African whose particular concern is more limited and 
manageable. This would apply as much to an educational institu- 
tion (where the western staff is likely to be small) as to a mission 
district where there is not likely to be more than one foreigner— 
the superintendent. This means that in actual practice the senior 
African in any particular sphere is really the key man of the 
situation. He is the liaison officer: he must interpret the mind of 
his people to the foreigner, from him will come to the people 
in local colour the guidance of life derived from Christian 
teaching. He is the man in the pivotal position, and there are 
many instances which would serve to show that he can make or 
mar the work of anyone from abroad, and his actions, far more 
than the actions of the missionary, will bring credit or dis- 
credit to the Christian cause. 

In actual work in the field it would appear that the missions 
or Churches all too frequently, and in a measure unconsciously, 
impose upon these senior Africans responsibility more difficult 
to carry than that of the missionary and without their having 
any training or widening experience comparable to that received 
by the latter. Judgment is expected from the African such as 
might be expected from the much-travelled missionary, when 
he has had little chance of making comparisons. Equally true 
would it be to say that the missionary is expected to interpret 
the action of his people with but scant knowledge of African 
customs and thought. Only by the expectation and realization 
of co-operation is there hope for improvement in this respect. 

In many parts of Africa the Church has already absorbed 
work once undertaken by the mission, and it is the purpose of 
all missionary work to create an indigenous Church which will 
ultimately be the sole channel of Christian influence in the 
country. Africans are undertaking responsibilities once assumed 
by missionaries. (Incidentally it may be remarked that the same 
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process of devolution is taking place in civil administration.) 
A review of the method of devolution seems to show that there 
has seldom been a stage in which westerners and Africans have 
really co-operated, and rarely indeed an occasion when the 
African has taken charge whilst the westerner was still available 
to give direction and advice if called upon to do so. Often the 
African who takes over from the missionary has had little 
experience outside his own district; whereas the missionary, by 
virtue of his calling, has had experience in two continents. The 
missionary through his regular furloughs has the opportunity of 
contact with matured spiritual lives; the African has little chance 
of aid from the experienced. It does not seem reasonable to 
expect the same standard of efficiency; the remarkable fact is 
that it has frequently been achieved. In any schemes for 
the euthanasia of the missions and the expansion of the in- 
digenous Church, greater consideration might be given with 
profit to the preparation through co-operation of the Africans 
whose responsibilities are constantly increasing. 

So much for the theory, or, as it were, the inspiration of idea. 
Anyone, African or European, who has worked in Church or 
mission has a right to ask: ‘Can it, does it work out in practice? 
If so, how? Is it not inevitable that differences of opportunity 
and experience should create barriers to real fellowship?’ The 
writer can only state that from his own experience he has found 
that grace and goodwill are sufficient to break down these 
barriers and to create a fellowship of real co-operation. As 
fellowship is a growth it is impossible to trace specific causes 
or reasons that have brought about such a relationship. Nor 
would it be fair to insinuate that what has proved helpful in one 
situation or among one group of workers will prove so generally. 
It is only possible to enumerate some of the.activities which have 
been either an expression or a development of the goodwill 
which is present at heart all through mission work but often does 
not reveal itself in practice. Any expression of goodwill is of 
itself an aid to development of richer fellowship. 

If it is assumed that the raison d’étre of any mission institu- 
tion or district organization is to extend the kingdom of God 
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among the people served, then it should be natural to conceive 
of the workers as a team with a single objective, with diversities 
of gifts but the same spirit. If workers are worthy of being on 
the staff of a mission or a church then two things follow: fellow- 
ship among them should be possible, since their lives are based 
on the same sure foundation, and each should have some parti- 
cular contribution to make without which the whole would be 
the poorer. 

Acting upon these principles we have expected friendship 
among workers and we have not been disappointed; we have also 
expected that each member of the group would make his or her 
own particular contribution and again the expectation has been 
realized. The staff of Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, has 
usually consisted in recent years of four or five Europeans and 
three or four Africans, and has included amongst this number 
representatives of several churches. Since the range of work 
is wide it has been particularly necessary to have a considerable 
diversity of talent. 

It is essential to the life of the college that every member 
should be at his best and give of his best, and the suppression 
of ability, enthusiasm or spirituality from whatever cause must 
inevitably impair the quality of the corporate life. Every en- 
couragement has therefore been given to every member to make 
a personal contribution, to think for as well as to work for the 
college, and through the college (and other channels too if 
possible) for the wider life of the Church. It has been found that 
when members of a team are expected to give in thought, in 
service and in friendship and there is encouragement and re- 
cognition of each others’ work, then all are willing to give 
generously, and anyone responsible for leading such a team 
stands amazed and grateful at the sacrifice of time and effort 
that is offered to the common task. 

The task of presenting western knowledge to African 
students is not one which can be undertaken really effectively 
by westerners alone. Only by close co-operation between the 
African and European members of the staff can the subjects 
of study be presented to the students in a manner that will 
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make the fullest use of their background of thought and provoke 
in them as large a measure of comparative study as is possible. 
It is probably true that with the present distribution of oppor- 
tunities Europeans have advanced further in scholarship than 
their African colleagues, but their lack of knowledge of the 
country and its people, a lack which only the Africans can supply, 
equalizes the balance; and when full use is made of the know- 
ledge and ability of both groups a really valuable corporate life 
of thought and action results. 

A college such as Fourah Bay, which gives students the oppor- 
tunity of studying to degree standard, will never do for Africa 
the service worthy of her foundation if she merely enables her 
students to pass their examinations. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that practically every man and woman who enters any 
department of an advanced college will subsequently hold a 
position of influence and importance in society. Every induce- 
meat should therefore be given to students to think in terms 
of their own social, intellectual and religious heritage and to 
make their study as much as possible one of comparison between 
what has been and is in Africa with what has been and is in other 
parts of the world. Since most of the lecturers are comparatively 
new to Africa, this must mean that the students must give to their 
teachers almost as liberally as their teachers give to them. In 
the past few years there has been an increasing amount of cor- 
porate thinking, and it has been gratifying to note how the 
college course, which appears on paper to be so exclusively 
western, has stimulated students to make their own post-college 
study of subjects relating to the culture of their land. 

It might be feared that such corporate thinking would be 
merely academic, but the theory can soon be put to a practical 
test when the Church relies upon the college to do whatever is 
possible to help workers in surrounding and distant places who 
have had but scanty opportunities of training, sometimes none 
at all. Further, to carry through jointly some project for the 
benefit of the Church or people outside the usual sphere of 
college life is about as good a means of creating and strengthen- 
ing fellowship as is ever likely to arise. The situation in Sierra 
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Leone provided an unique opportunity. The Colony in which 
the college is situated has had advantages much in advance of 
the Protectorate; the mission institutions have enjoyed benefits 
that have never been accorded to the Church; the people of the 
Colony have maintained mission stations in the Protectorate, 
but with a lukewarm support not to be wondered at since 
practically no information has been forthcoming for the rank 
and file of church members. 

The first really corporate activity was a missionary exhibition, 
held under joint African and European leadership, to give to the 
people of the Colony a representation of life and work in the 
Protectorate. Church and mission workers united to carry it 
through; the mission institutions took their part in doing some- 
thing specifically for the Church as a whole. A spirit of fellow- 
ship and goodwill was manifested which transcended whatever 
differences may have existed previously, and a real fellowship 
of disinterested service was created. This joint effort revealed 
capacities for fellowship and corporate action which have re- 
mained long after the particular event concluded and upon which 
it has been possible to work towards more complete under- 
standing between Christian workers from abroad and of the 
country itself. 

Most people of whatever nationality are shrewd enough to 
observe (and sensitive enough to feel) when they are the objects 
of discriminating treatment. Some bar to fellowship is quickly 
sensed by anyone who has the least ground for thinking he is 
regarded as a social inferior. This can easily be the case even in 
mission circles where workers of different races are brought 
into close contact. Deep down in the heart of most of us mis- 
sionaries is a reserve which leads us to withhold the hospitality 
of our home, when we have no thought of unfriendliness but are 
simply ignorant of the ways and thoughts of people of another 
country. In no respect probably does fellowship between mis- 
sionary and national fail as in this one of hospitality of the home. 
But when we once sacrifice this reserve to Christ and in His spirit 
open ourselves and our homes as freely to our African as to 
our European friends, we find ourselves enjoying a reciprocal 
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intimacy such as must gladden any heart and enrich any character. 
The work of the Christian Church will remain that of organiza- 
tion and administration rather than that of sharing vital spiritual 
experience unless we get on sufficiently intimate terms with our 
African colleagues to lay ourselves bare to them and accept the 
honour of the same intimacy in return. If, for example, on a 
mission staff there is among the Europeans the freedom of 
Christian names or nicknames, but to the African the courteous 
‘Mr’ is retained, there must inevitably be a bar to fellowship. 
Whilst the African retains his inherent sense of courtesy— 
and he will always regard the missionary as a visitor to the 
country and therefore to be treated with courtesy—the initiative 
in such a matter must be taken by the European. It will be readily 
welcomed by the African where it is the demonstration of a 
real fellowship. 

The sincerity of missionaries in the desire for fellowship was 
perhaps proved best in our case by leaving the college in the 
hands of the senior tutor, an African, when the principal was on 
leave. The senior tutor had under him at least two Europeans, 
and testimony was borne by both Africans and Europeans to the 
loyalty displayed by each to the other and the mutual helpful- 
ness of the experience. Such a situation is of course an admir- 
able intermediary stage in the devolution of responsibility 
and it prepares both the African and the junior European for the 
time when either may have sole charge. It is also an invaluable 
object lesson to the students, who so rarely see a European in 
any position other than that of director or administrator, and who 
know that such a European is of an age when men in their own 
society would receive little or no hearing in the councils of their 
people. 

It is proverbial that intimate fellowship is a slow growth; it 
requires time and unhurried contacts. It would appear also that 
intimacy comes more often through doing together trivial things 
and sharing together periods of recreation than through sus- 
tained periods of co-operation in the prescribed common task 
of the working day. If we believe in the paramount importance 
of friendship then it is imperative that we make time to be at 
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ease with those with whom we live and work. It has been our 
experience that we have become closer friends with colleagues 
and students through playing together in games and ‘socials’ 
than in any of the more numerous formal contacts. It is not often 
that the missionary is seen as one who is simply enjoying life for 
life’s sake—too frequently he is known only as one who has come 
to do the people good—and it is a happy revelation to some to 
see that he or she does really enjoy a joke like the rest of man- 
kind. It is also a real step towards fellowship when the mis- 
sionary takes his recreation with his African friends and does not 
feel that he can only relax when he congregates with his fellow- 
countrymen. The Master in whose service we go to Africa created 
and worked through friends; by friendship He communicated 
Christian experience; all the machinery of mission work, how- 
ever efficiently it may be administered, will be of little value in 
the kingdom of God if it lacks the Master’s characteristic 
friendship. 

In an earlier paragraph it was pointed out that only through 
an appreciation of the African background was it possible to 
present with effect any teaching emanating from outside Africa. 
As things are at present, almost every missionary is thrust into 
a piece of work, usually either training or directing others, very 
soon after his arrival in the country; and because the medium of 
communication is usually English, the study of a vernacular is 
either dispensed with, postponed or superimposed upon an 
already crowded day. Yet without the study of language, especi- 
ally the study of language as a gateway to African thought, 
and without a study of the people’s customs, the effectiveness of 
the missionary’s ministry must be diminished. Every missionary 
could tell of instances where trouble, or at least inconvenience, 
has been caused because he has been ignorant of local custom 
or has not known the local interpretation of some particular 
phrase. There is no mission that would not stress as a matter 
of policy the importance of language study, but there are 
probably few missions in Africa which insist that adequate 
opportunity shall be given for the study of language and custom 
before responsible work is undertaken. It requires perhaps the 
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long view to realize that the most effective work will be done only 
after that knowledge is obtained. Yet even common sense would 
dictate it. 

Fundamentally our indifference is due to a misconception of 
the cause we are serving in Africa. We missionaries are in the 
country because we believe that it is God’s will that the people of 
Africa should have the opportunity of enjoying the abundant 
life that Christ alone can give. We believe that as Africa 
changes He desires she should change to a new life based upon 
the foundation of Christ the corner stone. Without fellowship 
there can be no sharing of spiritual wealth; and fellowship never 
came with haste. We have no right to think that God desires us 
so to hustle and strive over the framework of Church and 
mission as to render spiritual communion impossible. The river 
of the spirit must flow deep and slow, and such a river, God- 
directed, will never fail to nourish the land. 

J. L. C. Horsteap 

















ANTHROPOLOGY AND MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION 


By H. P. JUNOD 


N° study is more essential, for those who are devoting their 

lives to the uplift of the Bantu races of Africa, than that 
of the place which must be given to the old customs and beliefs 
of the people in the new society gradually emerging under the 
combined influences of western civilization and Christianity. 
Many educationists and missionaries hold the opinion that 
this matter is not so important as it appears at first sight; they 
think that discussion is futile as things are changing so rapidly; 
that there is no practical value in building up a theoretical policy. 
They are immersed in action, they work in a sphere of practical 
education and therefore are less concerned with principles 
than with adequate results. 

But this is just our point. Are these results entirely adequate? 
Where are we going? Is the situation resulting from our inter- 
ference with Bantu life always excellent? Why do we begin to 
hear so many scientists—and among them many well-inten- 
tioned students of Native customs and beliefs—uttering un- 
veiled if respectful criticism? 

Without taking too seriously superficial assertions such as_ 
that ‘the missionary enterprise has had a most disruptive in- 
fluence on Native mentality,’ is there no basis for the attitude 
of doubt taken by a few serious anthropologists as to whether 
we have always been justified in our missionary policy towards 
Native traditional culture? The question has arisen afresh out 
of papers read at the New Education Fellowship Conference held 
in Johannesburg from July 16th to 27th, 1934. 

The African section of the conference was well attended 
and the first two days were devoted to African indigenous life 
and the changes in indigenous society. Anthropology held the 
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floor and we listened with great interest to what it had to say. 
Professor Malinowski, of the University of London, pointed out 
that the whole trend of African education is intimately connected 
with the Native policy, and pleaded for a better use of the results 
of anthropological science in the establishment of such a policy. 

Mrs A. W. Hoernlé, lecturer in social anthropology at the 
Witwatersrand University, described the social organization of 
Bantu tribal life and spoke of lobola, age-sets and sex education. 
She laid emphasis on the numerous elements of positive 
value in traditional African social organization, elements 
which we should develop rather than destroy. Properly used, 
they could be the best and most rapid means of transforming 
Africans into civilized men, without ceasing to be true Africans. 
She made a strong plea for African education, showing how in- 
adequate it still was, and advocated the gradual replacing of 
traditional animism by training in the scientific attitude of mind 
towards natural phenomena. Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé then 
spoke of the mental and moral life of the South African Natives. 
He dismissed the idea of prelogism, and explained that the so- 
called difference between European and African mentality was 
not a natural difference, but one of degree and of direction: 
the Native mind moves more in the concrete, the European 
mind more in the abstract. 

On the second day, devoted to the study of definite changes 
in African communities under the influence of European con- 
tact, Dr W. M. Eiselen read an able paper on ‘Natives living 
in missionary locations,’ dealing especially with the Northern 
Sutho of Sekukuniland living on the German missionary 
stations. Dr Eiselen sees changes affecting Native life in the 
economic, tribal, social, educational and religious spheres, 
and has carefully examined the meaning and significance of 
these changes. The picture given of recent developments in the 
religious life of the community is alarming. ‘Inherited’ Chris- 
tianity is of a much poorer type than that of the first converts; 
moral stamina is disappearing; civilization is rapidly under- 
mining the moral quality of Native life; the wants of the people 
are becoming disproportionate to their earnings and contact with 
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the white race is influencing the masses for the worse. All 
this points to a lack of foresight in missionary policy, and a 
lack of insight into the significance of old customs and beliefs 
as well as of Native social organization. 

Miss Monica Hunter read a paper on the effects of contact 
with Europeans upon Pondo belief in magic, showing how 
persistent magical ideas are. She attributed belief in witchcraft 
to jealousies and tensions between relatives and neighbours. 
But belief in magic and the hold of witchcraft on the Native 
mind have much deeper causes: psychological facts as yet 
unexplained, second sight, abnormal mental cases, hypnotic 
influence, telepathy, possession. I shall return to this later. 

Dr I. Schapera spoke of the effects of labour migrations on 
the BaKxatla. He said that both tribal and domestic life have 
been profoundly modified by the new economic conditions. 
The necessity of cash for taxes and tribal levies, the sale of 
cattle and the sale of labour have brought a definite change in 
African life, while social ties have been weakened and wives 
have become more independent, owing to the absence of their 
husbands; there is also a surplus of marriageable girls in the 
reserves, which leads to a poorer morality; there is a marked 
increase in children’s insubordination to parents; and on the 
whole health conditions are deteriorating. 


Let us now examine in what way missionary educational 
policy is affected by the situation as seen by the scientists. In 
in spite of some nebulosity and of some veiled expressions, 
clearly due to regard for missionary endeavour, we find definite 
if not obvious criticism. In so far as the criticism is positive 
let us consider it frankly and impartially. 

The main lines of anthropology’s criticism of missionary 
enterprise seem to me to be twofold: our lack of insight into the 
real significance of Native custom, usage and beliefs, and our 
lack of foresight concerning the encroachment of western 
civilization on Native life. There may be many extenuating 
circumstances for our guilt. We have been deeply interested 
with immediate action, with the necessity for spiritual changes, 
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with the creation of a new spiritual atmosphere and the intro- 
duction of a positive and constructive spiritual force into 
Bantu life. But we have perhaps emphasized our message 
without sufficient regard for the deep intuitions of the African 
soul. I admit that we have lacked foresight in failing to see the 
overpowering, disintegrating influence of our own civilization, 
and, consequently, in failing to check it. We have also lacked 
that insight into the Native soul which would have enabled us to 
grasp the full significance of the far-reaching applications of 
Native social organization, customs, beliefs and religion. I 
wish, however, to express my deep conviction that the whole 
process of disintegration of Bantu life is due much less to our 
failure to see the possibilities implied in traditional spiritual 
Bantu heritage than to the overwhelming influence of material- 
istic European civilization. We have underestimated the de- 
vastating action of unscrupulous European greed. And in so far 
as this is true, the picture given by Dr Eiselen is authentic, 
pessimistic as it may be, and calls for a serious remodelling of 
our missionary methods. 

But the remedy lies much less in science as such, with all 
due respect to the impartiality of anthropology, than in a 
modification of our missionary policy. The time has come when 
missionary endeavour must dissociate itself entirely from in- 
dustrial exploitation of any kind, when we must not only educate 
Native opinion but be fully awake to the situation and interfere 
wisely but deliberately when necessary. We do not advocate 
rebellion. Nothing really efficacious, as far as spiritual experience 
is concerned, is ever achieved with blood—except when shed 
in sacrifice on a Cross. However, there can be no compromise 
with evil, and our clear duty is to convince whites and blacks 
that a real development is a spiritual and moral development; 
that when industry becomes an exploitation, or when agricultural 
benefits are acquired through oppression or starvation of the poor 
(be they white or black), there is no progress, but retrogression 
along the whole line. Material achievements count for nothing 
in that case. 

We have lacked foresight also in letting science without 
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conscience ruin souls, and in not counteracting the disruptive 
influence of our civilization by equally powerful means in the 
spiritual world. We must come back to our Master’s leadership, 
to His unfailing courage. And the anthropologists are right when 
they politely criticize us for not having been courageous enough. 

Let us remind them, however, that whenever there is abuse 
of power, or exploitation, or miscarriage of justice, or conflict, 
we have a different standpoint from that of the world. We know 
how to protest and try to raise our voice. But we are the disciples 
of One who allowed Himself to be nailed to a Cross and thus 
saved the world. ‘Suffering educates,’ is one of the beautiful 
proverbs of the BaThonga. Nevertheless, we should wake up 
to the present situation and meet it with moderation, brotherly 
love and wisdom. Intervention is sometimes more harmful 
than helpful. We must guide our pupils carefully to better times, 
fully aware of the complexity of the situation, especially in urban 
areas to-day. 

Our shortcomings have not been restricted to the right 
evaluation of the effects of European civilization on Native life. 
They go deeper. Anthropology shows us that we have sometimes 
been too hasty and have not sufficiently respected Native custom. 
Before entering on this subject I wish anthropologists would 
realize what they owe to missionary work. Many scientists do 
acknowledge this debt, but others forget the contribution of 
missionaries to science itself. It is not accidental if missionaries 
have sometimes proved to be the best anthropologists; they 
combined two apparently contrary conditions: true reverence 
for the soul, for its past, customs and beliefs as well as its 
religious aspirations, and a criterion of action in the possibility 
of imparting to the soul a new life. 

Mission policy, however, has had too little to do with anthro- 
pology and I readily accept the charge against us, without losing 
sight, nevertheless, of the facts that we were primarily concerned 
with a necessary change and that western civilization has been 
much more devastating than we. 

In what touches tribal social organization and family re- 
lationships we have not been circumspect enough in our criti- 
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cism of the heathen system. We have often criticized parents in 
front of children, instead of attacking the system itself, when 
necessary. In the organization of the village and of the tribe we 
have not discriminated between what was wrong in principle 
and what was wrong owing to individual failure, and we have 
sometimes contributed to an increase of contempt of the younger 
generation for their unenlightened parents or chief. I have a great 
respect for the Bantu father. He may have deteriorated and be 
addicted to drink, especially in later developments; but he is on 
the whole a dignified person before his children, and those who 
undermine his authority, so far as it is not excessive or ill- 
inspired, hasten the deplorable situation where parental dignity 
is laughed at. The old father or the old mother certainly had 
their queer ideas, their magical fears, their tabus and their awe 
of witchcraft, but they had also a remarkable tradition of respect, 
a reverent regard for the position in which they stood towards 
their children. They were conscious of the value of fatherhood 
and motherhood, ideas which modern psycho-analysis has 
not yet been able entirely to sweep away, and not explained by 
the Gdipus complex and the inhibitions of incest. They knew 
they were parents, that they were the link between their children 
and the departed ancestors. Fatherhood had a sacrificial and 
religious significance. When we undermined this natural respect 
for parents we failed, often unconsciously, and are rightly blamed. 
Unhappily we were bound to introduce an element of doubt, 
of disbelief in the old values, and ‘he that increaseth knowledge, 
increaseth sorrow,’ as said the wise old Koheleth—words which 
anthropologists know well. 

I think that we could have been more respectful of Bantu 
family ties and of their elaborate and picturesque patterns of 
behaviour. How often have we deeply shocked the fine feelings 
of etiquette of this ancient people. When we come with our 
western hurry, our precipitation, our lack of dignity, how 
often have we been more rude than the naked savage. 

Or, in reference to lobola, the anthropologists are justified 
in addressing a word of warning to us. I have tried to study 
lobola in all the different tribes of the Southern Bantu and have 
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a little personal knowledge of it amongst the BaThonga, and 
my first answer to the anthropologist is this: 

When reasoning theoretically on lobola, in the calm of one’s 
study, one may fail to understand why missionaries have fought 
against it or sought to abolish it. But anyone who knows what 
lobola ties mean to a widow will understand it readily. There 
is a danger of idealizing African custom and of shaping it into 
an interesting and picturesque museum exhibit. One who knows 
what the kenelo means for a woman who has just lost her husband 
(ho keneloa means ‘to be entered for’ and it is an adequate 
description of the abuse of power we deplore), one who knows 
how innumerable are lobola debts and how they sometimes bind 
even tiny babies, will not blame the missionaries quickly for the 
attitude they took. If we turn to the changes which have affected 
the custom, I think we shall see that western civilization is to be 
blamed much more than the missionary. By bringing pecuniary 
interest and by offering the means of reducing cattle-marriage 
to money-marriage western civilization has given the death-blow 
to Bantu lobola. In old times a perverted father could make a 
bargain with a child, even while it was still in its mother’s womb; 
but it was by no means customary, because cupidity and venality 
had not yet been given the strong incentive of money. I am pre- 
pared to admit that our predecessors applied far too strict 
principles to lobola; for them it was a bargain, a purchase and a 
sale, a heathen custom incompatible with enlightened Christian 
feelings. And they came and said: ‘Sit ut est aut non sit. There is 
no way of purifying or lifting it up to higher levels of morality.’ 
I confess that I disagree entirely with them here. Lobola was the 
seal of Bantu marriage, a visible and most respectable seal, 
accepted by the whole community as the guarantee of marriage. 
It was the backbone not of heathenism as some believed but of 
Bantu society. It was the way of discrimination between an 
illegitimate union and an officially approved marriage. I am de- 
finitely of opinion that it could have been modified, so as not to 
be inconsistent with Christian ethics and with the eternal value 
we give to the individual soul. It could have been transformed 
into a powerful means of preserving social morality. I am pre- 
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pared to admit that, to achieve this end, lobola had to be radi- 


cally changed, that it had to undergo fundamental modification; 
but this was not impossible. 


If a Christian father had been allowed to receive lobola as 
a trustee or guardian of his daughter and under the condition 
that it should constitute a dowry for her with the definite under- 
standing that at the husband’s death the wife shall be com- 
pletely free, and if, on the other hand, the young wife went 
into marriage of her own accord, would not lobola become a 
helpful custom? The young man’s effort to gather the necessary 
cattle or money would be preserved. It would constitute a dowry 
for his young wife, or, still better, a cattle kraal belonging to 
both husband and wife. (In Portuguese East Africa some ad- 
ministrators have already conceived the idea of creating a cattle 
kraal belonging to the family as an undivided property of the 
couple.) The husband would feel himself tied by his own effort 
to acquire these cattle or this money, over which his wife would 
have direct rights—rights which her father could defend for 
her in case of divorce. Woman would be lifted up from her 
inferior position. No marriage would be possible without her 
consent. She would gain a definite social status and thus her 
condition would be improved and her personality respected. If 
it be clearly stipulated that the husband’s relatives have no claim 
on the woman at her husband’s death, and that the marriage 
contract is only valid as long as the husband lives, marriage 
becomes as moral as any European marriage. In such a system, 
marriage, which was formerly an entirely social affair, would 
tend to become more and more individual. The father’s cupidity 
would be discouraged; he would on the contrary become the 
guardian of his daughter and of his grandchildren. No doubt this 
presupposes an educated African woman. But that is our aim. 
And such a system would allow for the full development of 
African women, without allowing for licence and sexual dis- 
soluteness, as we see it too often to-day. 

There may be also another way. We may accept lobola as it 
is—i.e. a certain number of cattle given or a sum of money paid 
to the father of the bride and kept by him as a means of pro- 
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viding his own sons with wives—and this would by no means be 
unchristian if the contract prohibited the old custom of the 
kenelo, that is, the obligatory remarriage of the widow to the 
younger brother. It is of no use to say that this is impossible. 
If it be, how was complete suppression of the custom feasible? 
Were we better inspired to break the old customs into pieces, 
leaving the Bantu people at a loss to understand what the 
marriage bond really means? 

Many will say it is impossible, and perhaps it is to-day, 
because we have reached a stage of appalling disintegration. But 
it was not. And the anthropologists are right here: if lobola has 
so efficiently resisted abolition, it shows that there was in it some- 
thing valuable, something genuine, which cannot be explained 
only by the greed of Bantu fathers. There was a feeling that in it 
there was something essential, something fundamental. A less 
prejudiced study of the custom might have led us to more 
tolerance and to a deeper search for appropriate policy. 

Age-sets or age-grades are a difficult subject. They are 
so closely related to sexual practices, especially at puberty 
amongst the girls (I speak here of the Thonga-Shangaan), that 
itis difficult to reconcile them with Christian ethics. However, 
anthropologists rightly point out their importance in African 
life and sex education. Age-sets are perhaps not to be identified 
with the obscenity of some pre-initiation or initiation schools. 
There may be a way of shaping our Wayfarers’ and Pathfinders’ 
organizations into something closely akin to age-sets but without 
some of the heathen presuppositions of the system. Again, — 
we have to admit that we have acted somewhat too hurriedly 
here, in destroying or ignoring, forgetting that killing or ignoring 
a custom does not kill the need which created the custom, a need 
which is not always bad. 

I should like our friends the anthropologists, however, to 
appreciate the fact that the missions have been the only agencies 
to create young: peoples’ associations somewhat similar to age- 
sets, or women’s organizations which bear a real likeness to 
married-women’s groups in Bantu society. I believe that we — 
could have done more in that respect, but anthropology has not 
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in this case given us its advice too late, and it can help us to 
reform our policies and build up a system more congenial to the 
African mind. 

Sex education is closely related to age-grades and initiation 
schools. Personally, I believe that there can be such a thing as a 
Christian circumcision camp or a Christian initiation school for 
girls. There are grave dangers in such a plan, but they may be 
and have been overcome in some instances. Nowadays far too 
little attention is given to sex education. There is a great need in 
that respect. In urban areas, for example, one is astounded to see 
young Africans practically left alone by their parents, who seem 
to be at a loss to know what to teach them in sexual matters. The 
result is bad and one is alarmed when one thinks what the 
future may be. The mission cannot escape its duty, and definite 
teaching ought to be outlined and followed by all denomina- 
tions: teaching for the parents first, based on a preliminary study 
of the normal sexual life of the Bantu, because we know very 
little about it. That the need is pressing may be illustrated by 
our experience in town. In our congregation, I am ashamed to 
say, I have not been able to bless one regular marriage in three 
years. All church marriages have been regularizations. The 
young people had proceeded to sexual intercourse before 
marriage and the situation had to be regularized. The reason 
lies in our lack of proper policy in our teaching of sexual 
matters, and I feel that the challenge of anthropology on that 
point is stronger than on any other. Are missions going to 
answer it? 

One must be deeply disturbed by the present situation. But 
on the other hand, one can pay a tribute of sincere admiration to 
the Bantu tribes on the whole for what touches sexual morality. 
When one thinks of the 230,000 mine labourers settled in the 
compounds on the Witwatersrand, living in most abnormal 
sexual conditions, away from family life—even if one knows 
something of inversion, unnatural vice and prostitution (and I am 
told that the situation is better than it used to be as regards the 
first of these terrible evils)—one is bound to respect the stability 
of Bantu social ties. If instead of Bantu we had 230,000 
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European males in these conditions, I doubt if the situation 
would be as it is. 

Even for a European child sex teaching is a delicate matter, 
one where biological science helps a good deal, but where, 
nevertheless, it is not sufficient. With Bantu youth, I presume 
that this teaching ought to be undertaken with as much tact and 
care as with the European child. Here is a challenge to educa- 
tionists and missionaries. Let them answer it adequately. Dr 
Eiselen’s criticism is an incentive to further research and careful - 
study. There is no time to be lost. A policy of laissez-faire does 
not help at all. 

I come now to what is still more important for us: the 
spiritual values. Miss Hunter’s paper on magic and the changes 
which magical ideas are undergoing seemed to me to reflect a 
rather superficial study of this most important subject. What is 
the reason why so few, even amongst Christian Africans, free 
themselves from the bondage of magical ideas and witchcraft? 
After an elaborate study of ‘spirit possession’ amongst the Ndau 
of Portuguese East Africa, I think that the main reason for the 
hold of magic and witchcraft on the Bantu mind is not in tensions 
or jealousies between neighbours (these being much more the 
effect than the cause), but in the often repeated experience of a 
realm of the mind’s activity which is far from being quite clear 
to modern science itself. I have already alluded to this. The loss of 
personal consciousness (depersonalization), the second sight so 
frequent amongst Africans, the puzzling nature of certain 
dreams, the realm of the unconscious, of the deeper self—all 
this has a tremendous impact on the African’s soul. Science 
teaches us not to accept anything as valid without experimenta- 
tion. But the Bantu experiences daily the presence of these 
subliminal faculties of human mind. They have innumerable 
proofs of premonitions (a category of phenomena which is 
extremely difficult to explain with scientific definitions, as they 
are a perception of future events). They see the witch-doctor 
entering into a trance and discovering a lost object without any 
difficulty. They know that the witch-doctor’s bones are for him 
a simple means of investigation of facts which do not come 
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within the range of ordinary senses. Of course they know that all 
these means often fail and that not infrequently the diviner 
plays with their credulity. But without accepting witchcraft and 
magic as genuine experimentation, I confess that sometimes, 
when I see the modern scientist turning into ridicule the credulity 
of Bantu men and women, I seem to see the puerility of the 
argument on his side. The question is whether modern science 
is broadminded enough to tackle these phenomena without 
prejudice and try to give an explanation of them. 

The great strength of our missionary enterprise, a strength 
which the agnostic ignores, is that we come with One who is 
greater than the forces which underlie magic and witchcraft. 
We come with a regulating spiritual force, a normalizing spirit, 
the living spirit of Christ. This living spirit comes to the Bantu 
as an overwhelming and liberating spirit. Our failures are only 
the results of the inadequate picture of Christ given by our own 
lives. This is not science, we admit. But science, in its praise- 
worthy endeavour to cope with facts, should be more modest 
before spiritual facts. Premonitions are facts, losses of personal 
consciousness are facts, trances are facts, second sight is a fact. 
I admit that these facts have not the fixity of geometry or mathe- 
matical reasoning; I admit that they may be often the mere 
projection of one’s own mind in unknown spheres of possible 
knowledge; I admit that they are often most deceptive, often 
entirely useless, often unreal. But if there be one genuine case, 
have we accounted for it by labelling it as stupid credulity? We 
are rightly proud of our scientific spirit, but if these facts do not 
fall into our vision of reality, does that prove that we are justified 
in dismissing them? Here again we should examine ourselves 
carefully, banish stupid credulity but study more before treating 
as abnormal mental cases people who have sometimes per- 
ceptions which we have not. 

My Weltanschauung has brought me to science, to facts. But 
it has also brought me, a European, to the spiritual experience of 
the Living God in Christ. This experience is the only power 
able to dismiss what is entirely erroneous in magical ideas and 
witchcraft, because it is an experience of the same kind, even if 
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it be incomparable in quality. Nobody will ever be able to check 
African witchcraft merely by explaining the causation of disease 
and so on. The spiritual is not overpowered by the material, 
but by a stronger spiritual force which we have. Whatever some 
anthropologists may say, we know many Africans who have been 
freed from magical fears, from the evil eye, from’ ideas of witch- 
craft, not because they were shown the microbic world (they 
would soon ask: ‘And whence came the microbes?’) but because 
the power of the Living God freed them once and for all. 

We now come to religion itself. The last book of my late 
father, Dr H. A. Junod, on the South African Natives, is a 
psychological study in French of the sacrificial ideas of African 
ancestor-worship. Many people do not think there is such a 
thing as Bantu religion. They would perhaps change their views, 
if they had had the following experience, as I had it in a small 
native village of Gazaland. Near the mission station was the 
village of Gokweni Mahusse, a typical Native figure, the legal 
heir to the chieftainship of his small territory, who had been 
dispossessed by a younger brother, and had become a well- 
known and much-feared witch-doctor. The fact that his younger 
brother, the actual chief, had no children, in spite of his twenty 
wives, and that he was slowly dying of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
was sufficient proof to the people of the supernatural powers of 
Gokweni. 

One day, at sundown, I went into his village to greet him. 
In spite of his doubtful moral character, his drunkenness and 
his occasional dancing frenzy, Gokweni had become very 
friendly and, as he was quite exceptionally clever, he often gave 
me most interesting information. This evening, I found him 
squatting on his heels, in front of the ancestors’ tree, on which 
the mpalu (an old piece of torn cloth) was tied, so that every one 
might know that it was the ‘altar’ of the ancestors, the place of 
prayer. Gokweni was there, holding a goat by the front leg and 
talking to his ancestors in a most natural and unconventional 
way. When I entered the village, Gokweni meant to stop his 
prayer, but I went aside and told him to go on. He took his 
snuff-box, and offered some tobacco to the spirits, saying calmly: 
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‘Help yourself.’ Then he called them again by their names: 





‘Hongonyane, Ndumandane,’ and so on, and went on to explain we 
that here was a goat, brought to him by some sick people. As it sic 
was given to him it was given to them, and he was asking them lat 
to help the medicine which he was about to give to these people. bu 
He ended calmly, as naturally as he had begun, took the goat, ha 
put it in the shelter prepared for that purpose and then W 
approached and we began talking. de 

There was a genuine Bantu prayer—and as he began to fo 
apologize I stopped him at once and gave him to understand that gr 
there was in his prayer something extremely precious to me, of 
something most valuable: the atmosphere of prayer (even if th 
different from ours) and the sense of dependence. He listened, 
not quite sure that I was telling the truth. But I most certainly was. br 
I was impressed, as was my late father with the Thonga sacrifice. th 

No one at the conference spoke of Bantu religion. This is to ha 
be deplored. It shows, on one hand, how rapidly African life is ou 
changing and becoming more superficial under our influence. co 
And, on the other hand, it shows how little we know the African th 
soul and its deepest aspirations. Have we been doing justice to ag 
the bud of the flower of African religious life in our missonary ex 
enterprise? I think that we have done so sometimes. But have qu 
we not too often criticized unduly the puerility of Bantu belief? pr 
Have we not killed the bud instead of grafting on the stem of th 
African religious life a more beautiful, more adequate blossom, to 
a blossom worthier of the soul itself? How fittingly the centre tir 
of our religion, the Fatherhood of God, answers the deepest by 
needs which created the cult of the human fathers. 

To conclude: anthropology cannot stand alone; it presses 4 
for action. It is the basis. A missionary who does not study the int 
African soul, its intuitions, fears and longings as well as African ha 
institutions and customs, a missionary who purposely or through we 
negligence ignores this seems to me to betray our Master. If we for 
have lacked foresight and insight, it is there: we have not suffi- wl 
ciently and patiently searched for the image of God in the soul we 


of the Umuntu himself. This is an overwhelming challenge. be 
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But once we have said this, once we have uttered our Peccavi!, 
we turn to the politicians and the scientists who criticize mis- 
sionary enterprise and call it ‘a disruptive influence,’ and we 
launch our counter-attack: What has western civilization done to 
build up an enlightened and spiritual Bantu civilization? What 
has it done to check its own disintegrating and disruptive forces? 
What has it achieved ultimately in that which concerns the 
deepest intuitions of the Bantu soul? With our modern disregard 
for spiritual values, with our materialistic outlook, with the 
greed of our traders, with our thirst for gold, with our matter- 
of-fact point of view, we have destroyed, torn to pieces, scorned 
the puerility of the primitives. Where is our positive contribution? 

I admit that we have stopped tribal wars, that we have 
brought the pax romana or pax britannica to the Bantu. I admit 
that we have administered justice. Here again, however, what 
have we achieved? As a student of Native law I am astounded at 
our ignorance of Bantu procedure—at our own procedure in 
courts. We have brought with us our laws and have applied 
them without asking ourselves if they were understood or in 
agreement with the Native sense of justice. In murder cases, for 
example (cases which I have the sad privilege of seeing at close 
quarters), we have introduced the system of King’s evidence in 
preparatory examinations, as well as in actual proceedings, and 
thus refused the accused’s immemorial right in Native custom 
to cross-examine witnesses himself. By so doing we have some- 
times fallen into the pit of perjury, which was admirably checked 
by the procedure of Native courts. 

I admit that we have materially improved conditions as 
regards famines, hygiene, mortality and so forth. But in regard to 
disruptive influence is there any comparison between missionary 
influence and that of materialistic civilization? We missionaries 
have destroyed, yes, and sometimes we have gone too far. But 
we have at least brought into the Native soul a positive unifying 
force. We have brought that which has often crystallized the 
whole solution. To the Native soul, sensitive to spiritual forces, 
we have brought the Living God. I confess our failures: we have 
been far too denominational, far too one-sided, far too narrow. 
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But every[missionary, disintegrating as he may be in Bantu life, 
has always brought a ray of light into the Bantu heart, dis- 
possessed of its own feeble lights by our civilization. 

I believe that anthropology can help us greatly. It can widen 
our views, it can open our eyes, it can teach us to understand, it 
can improve our educational policy and point out to us the 
dangers of the way. But we are not here to preserve Native 
custom as a curio for some African museum. We are dealing 
with the realities of the present. In the turmoil of incalculable 
changes we hold to a Guiding Hand. Let us be at once courageous 
and moderate—a difficult proposition; let us protest against the 
crushing down of Bantu souls by our materialistic system; let 
us stand firmly for the recognition of the Native’s right to live 
and for the progressive establishment of a definite status for him; 
let us emphasize always that the economic welfare of the Natives 
is inseparable from our own welfare, that it is preposterous 
to attack the two problems separately; let us understand fully 
the difficulties of our political leaders in the poor white problem, 
for example, but at the same time let us disclose the fallacy of a 
unilateral settlement of poverty. 

One last word: educationists, missionaries and anthro- 
pologists have a contribution to make in assisting the African 
to adapt himself to the changes in his society. Each group has 
also a contribution to make in assisting the European to under- 
stand that the African is a man and therefore worthy to be 
considered as a man. They must not work in watertight com- 
partments, but collaborate. The approach of the scientist to 
these questions is of little avail if it is not prompted and inspired 
by sympathy, with a view to intelligent action. The approach of 
the missionary is incomplete if not pervaded by a thorough 
knowledge of his subject and the love of truth. May our com- 
bined efforts bring better times for the African and the European 
in this fair land of South Africa. 


HENRI PHILIPPE JUNOD 
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THE NEVIUS METHODS 
By CHARLES ALLEN CLARK, Pu.D., D.D. 


‘THE Nevius methods for missionary work have been more 

or less known for forty years, and have been mentioned 
or discussed in many missionary conferences held during those 
years. By most missionaries they have been considered a rosy 
but rather utopian ideal to which one would like to attain, but 
which was not within the bounds of practical realization. 
During the last five years, with the sharp falling off in missionary 
giving due to the depression, practically every mission board 
and field mission has been re-studying its work to see what can 
be done to keep the work going and growing, and the Nevius 
methods are being studied as never before. 

The methods almost in their entirety were put into opera- 
tion over forty years ago in Korea, and some improvements 
even have been made in the plan as suggested by Dr Nevius. 
The principles have been taken out of the realm of impractical 
theory; they have worked and produced all the results which 
Dr Nevius prophesied, and more. Last year the missions in 
Korea held their jubilee celebrations and reported that the 
methods were more and more successful after fifty years of 
application. 

The little booklet in which Dr Nevius explained his ideas 
has long been out of print, but in 1930 Revell published a book, 
The Korean Church and the Nevius Methods, which restated Dr 
Nevius’ ideas and then showed step by step how the methods 
have been applied in Korea and what were the results. Many 
missions have been studying that book and wondering if possibly 
they could adapt the methods and apply them in their own fields. 
In most cases the first thought of those who have heretofore 
worked by other methods is that in Korea there must have been 
special conditions and circumstances which made possible 
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methods which would be impossible in other fields. The book 
above mentioned answers that objection fully and completely 
with data covering several decades of time. Some of these people 
have been moved to write to the workers in Korea asking specific 
questions about the applicatis: of the methods. It is because 
of those questions that this article is written, in the hope that it 
may be helpful not only to those few who have written but to 
others also who are working on the problem. 

First let us clear away the idea that it is because of special 
conditions in Korea that the methods have worked, and that 
they would not work in other conditions. Korea is perhaps not 
well known in the world, but China surely is. Every one has a 
general idea at least of the conditions in China, the methods 
there used and their results. Missionary work in Korea began in 
1884. More than four-fifths of the work to date in the country 
is Presbyterian or Methodist. Since 1909, these two groups of 
missionaries have maintained territorial divisions. The facts 
submitted are taken entirely from the Presbyterian work. 

Presbyterian work has been carried on by the missions 
of the Presbyterian Churches (North and South) in America, 
Australia and Canada. In 1907 all the converts of these four 
missions were gathered into one self-governing indigenous 
national Church. Since that time the missionaries of the four 
Churches have merely co-operated with the Korean Church, 
which has fully controlled its own affairs. In that year the 
Korean Church, to express its joy over the founding of the self- 
governing Church, made a great offering and sent out a mis- 
sionary to the Island of Quelpart in the Yellow Sea, south of 
Korea. In setting up the Church that year, in order that the 
leaders might be trained gradually in presbyterial procedure, 
but one presbytery for all Korea was made, with sub-presby- 
teries in various parts of the field. 

In 1912, the work had so progressed that a general assembly 
with seven subsidiary presbyteries was set up. Those have now 
grown to twenty-four, three of which are among Koreans in 
Manchuria. In that year a great thank-offering was again made, 
and three pastors were set aside as missionaries to open work 
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among the Chinese in Shantung, near the town of Laiyang, 
about one hundred miles inland from the harbour of Tsingtao. 
Please note these dates. In 1884, not a Protestant Christian, so 
far as anyone knew, in Korea; in 1912, home missions estab- 
lished in Quelpart, among the Koreans in Japan, and in Man- 
churia, besides churches subsidized in Shanghai, Nanking and 
elsewhere, and then a real foreign mission to an alien people in 
China. It would appear that the Nevius methods had done fairly 
well in Korea. 

Let us follow those three pastors to China. If we find that 
those three men carrying the methods to China got the same 
results as were won in Korea, it would seem that doubts about 
the validity of the methods in other conditions would be lessened. 
The field to which the three went had been worked for more 
than sixty years by seven denominations. When the men went, 
there were several other denominations still working in the field 
and little in the way of comity or arrangements for territorial 
division. There were even western missionaries in the district, 
with all their prestige, to work against these humble oriental 
Korean missionaries who had nothing at all of that sort of 
support. Surely the circumstances were as difficult as could be 
found in almost any mission field. 

The Chinese synod of Shantung, in transferring to our men 
a field some thirty miles square with the town of Laiyang, gave 
us three or four small churches. The Koreans were utterly 
without any experience, men just out of the seminary. Of course, 
as in the case of all theological students in Korea, they had had 
years of experience as unordained pastors, but nothing else. 
If they had had a virgin field it would have been easier. Those 
three or four churches were a somewhat doubtful asset in the 
circumstances, for they had been trained in the Chinese way, 
and the Koreans knew only the Korean way. 

Koreans are good linguists and of course they could write 
the Chinese characters when they went over. Within two years 
they began to preach in Chinese. Then they came into conflict 
with the other system. At that time there were no Sunday 
offerings made in the Chinese churches of that district; informal 
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funds of various sorts were gathered by personal canvass. The 
Chinese Christians were doing practically no volunteer preach- 
ing; when any of them did work of that type, they expected pay 
for it. Practically all the money which they did raise was used 
for semi-secular church schools. The Chinese were quite in- 
sistent that Korean methods would not work in their field. 
The Chinese presbytery and synod also were sceptical, though 
they were good enough to give the men a free hand and not to 
interfere. The Koreans themselves, after repeated efforts to get 
something started, wrote back to the board in Korea asking for 
money grants to enable them to employ twenty Chinese evangelists 
to help cover the field. The board in Korea refused their request 
and insisted upon Korean methods being followed; and on 
several occasions it sent committees of visitation across to see 
that these decisions were carried out. 

As a result, the missionaries were forced back upon their 
own efforts and had to preach personally. Presently the Chinese 
Christians began to wake up and preach too, and life began to 
stir in the churches. Six years after the work began, the Chinese 
synod, pleased with the progress so far, transferred additional 
territory, making a total of eighty miles square with a population 
of one million four hundred. They also transferred six or séven 
more small churches. That was in 1920. The churches that year, 
including those transferred by the synod, totalled ten. To-day 
there are seventeen churches, four chapels and twenty other 
meeting-places—a total of forty-one. In 1920 there were in all 
416 baptized and a total of 515 adherents. To-day there are 1041 
baptized and 1324 adherents—a gain of 150 per cent, approxi- 
mately 12 per cent annually for thirteen years up to 1933. Even 
Korea has not maintained that rate for the same years. 

No regular offerings were being made in the Chinese churches 
in 1920. The informal offerings that year in the ten churches 
totalled ¥1030, and over half of that (¥556) was for schools, 
¥300 for buildings and only ¥174 for church maintenance. In 
1933 they raised ¥673 for buildings and ¥1870 for evangelism, 
an increase of 124 per cent and of 975 per cent respectively. 

The Chinese Christians did little towards the erection of 
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their own church buildings before 1920. Since then nine con- 
gregations have erected their own buildings, besides giving 
largely to charity and to other causes. The amounts range from 
¥300 to ¥700 for each church, and one church also raised 
¥260 for a bell. All three Chinese pastors working with our men 
in Shantung are now paid by the Chinese churches. 

Again, medical work has not been traditionally self-support- 
ing in China. In 1918 a graduate of the Severance Medical 
College in Seoul went to Laiyang and opened a hospital. Later, 
two other doctors from Korea joined the mission and were 
located in other centres. We have lent buildings to these men for 
dispensaries, but from the start the work has been fully self- 
sustaining. 

Yet again, the Bible-class system of Korea is the heart of the 
Church. The whole Church is trained in an annual meeting, 
lasting a week, on the Chautauqua principle, with all-day classes. 
There had never been anything like it in Shantung—or if there 
were, those coming to study were given free entertainment. 
The Koreans in 1921 reported sixteen district classes and one 
officers’ class. In 1922 there were twenty-two classes; in 1926, 
twenty-six; in 1933, forty-five. In 1923 a Bible institute lasting 
a month was opened with eight pupils. In 1933 there were 17 
men and 53 women who studied for a month at their own charges. 
The Korean Bible-class system has worked in China and is self- 
supporting. 

In 1920 the record states that the missionaries had held out- 
door meetings in non-Christian villages, and between 300 and 
400 had listened to them. In 1923 the record says that 16,000 
attended revival meetings held by the missionaries. In 1927 the 
attendances were 50,000. In 1930 a step forward was taken with 
the record: ‘Chinese Christians have taken the initiative in 
organizing preaching bands, and one well-to-do Chinese Chris- 
tian has given ¥500 for the expenses of the bands.’ 

When the missionaries first went to Shantung, the Chinese 
synod and presbytery were sceptical with regard to the value 
of their methods. As we have seen, after six years they revised 


their ideas and gave the Koreans a field four times larger than 
16 
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they had at first. In 1932 they went a step further and offered to 
create this field as a separate presbyterial district under the 
Shantung synod, which has been done. In that new presbytery 
three Chinese pastors sit with our three Korean missionaries, 
and one of these three, ordained by the Chinese presbytery in 


1929, was a convert of our Korean missionaries in the early 
years of their work. 


The complete story of this work in Shantung is given in the 
Digest of the Korean Church, published by the Christian Litera- 
ture Society in Seoul last year. It would seem that these facts 
demonstrate that the Nevius methods are applicable to situa- 
tions other than those in Korea. Certainly there could have been 
no more unfavourable conditions than obtained in Shantung, 
and yet the methods worked. Incidentally, it seems poetic 
justice that they should have worked actually in Shantung, the 
place from which Dr Nevius came and where his colleagues 
rejected his methods, continuing along in the old way even 
after they heard of them. 

The Korean Church and the Nevius Methods gives answers to 
practically all questions that can be further asked about the 
matter, but possibly the answers recently sent to questions from 
India will be helpful to others : 

1. What is the percentage of illiteracy in Korea? 

Ans. Thirty years ago, about one woman in one hundred 
and one man in ten could read the easy alphabet script of the 
country. Since 1910 the Japanese Government has been 
gradually introducing schools until there are now under instruc- 
tion in ail grades about 600,000 pupils. There are 21 millions of 
people in the country. To-day in the general population possibly 
one woman in ten and one man in four can read. Within the 
Church, at least one woman in five and practically all the men 
can read. It is not a law of the Church but it is a rather common 
practice to refuse baptism to any person under thirty-five till 
he or she learns to read, for with the simple twenty-six letter 
alphabet script anyone can learn, and if they have not that much 
desire to learn to read their Bibles and hymn-books, it is con- 
sidered that their conversion is doubtful. 
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2. Do western missionaries serve local churches as pastors? 

Ans. No. There are 2700 Presbyterian churches in the 
country and only 93 men missionaries. There are 456 Korean 
pastors, each with one to four churches to care for, and 411 un- 
ordained pastors who do similar work. Missionaries serve as 
directors of districts, co-operating with these Korean leaders. 
Each missionary has from twenty to sixty churches to oversee. 
Most of the preaching in local churches is done by the lay 
members, who are fitted for it by the training they receive in the 
Bible classes and institutes. 

3. Can the methods be successfully applied in a great 
country such as India? 

Ans. Why not? China is a large country, yet our men have 
done quite well in one segment of Shantung eighty miles square 
with a population of over a million. If there can be territorial 
division, it is ideal; but we have not territorial division in 
Shantung. 

4. How do groups of Christians reach the stage of being 
organized as a church without any paid leaders? 

Ans. The Bible-class system is part of the answer. Churches 
are first organized in some one’s house—just as Paul did (Phile- 
mon 2)—usually with two or three of the best believers as a 
committee in charge to teach as they are able. Neighbouring 
circuit leaders visit the group as often as possible, and strong 
churches send workers to help preach in weak churches. Every one 
likes to shine a little in his own social group, and the committee 
is usually sufficiently flattered by the appointment to want 
to attend classes and become fitted for service. Much false 
teaching is given in ignorance, just as it is every Sunday in our 
Sunday schools in America by unskilled teachers, but it does 
no appreciable harm. Our hearers are not theologians. The 
character of the speaker and the general message of Christ are 
remembered; the incidental mistaken interpretations are for- 
gotten. Epaphras (Col. 1, 7) was evidently an unordained 
‘helper’; Archippus (Col. 1v, 17) was one of his group leaders. 
Epaphras was evidently the ‘helper’ in charge of three churches 
on the banks of the Lycus River: Colossze, Hierapolis and 
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Laodicea (Col. Iv, 15). The Ephesian letter was evidently one 
sent to that circuit when the missionary pastor was unavoidably 
detained and could not make an itinerating trip. 

5. From what social groups do the Christians come? 

Ans. From all groups, from slaves to ministers of State. 
One of our early missionaries specialized on butchers, who 
belonged to so low a group that they were not allowed even to 
wear hats. 

6. Explain the Bible-class system. 

Ans. See The Korean Church and the Nevius Methods. Briefly, 
we try to have a week’s Bible class in every one of the 2700 
churches every year. (Of course every church has its regular 
weekly preaching and Sunday school besides.) Then in each 
province we have mass classes in central places once a year. 
In 1933 in Pyengyang, 1500 men gathered in their class and 
over 2000 women in theirs. Besides all this, there is the six weeks’ 
Bible institute. Those attending all of these pay their own ex- 
penses and an entrance fee sufficient to defray the expenses of 
the classes. We try to make a spiritual feast of every class, so that 
it is worth while to pay the money. Where individuals cannot 
finance attendance at a central class or institute, the local church 
pays the bill, and is repaid in better sermons when the pastor 
returns. Classes are held usually in the winter, or in August just 
after the first weeding of the rice harvest, or at both times. 

Possibly these questions and answers are typical of those 
that would be offered from any field. The best answer to any of 
the questions would be a visit to the country here. Seeing is 
believing, and guests are always welcome. 

In 1934 all the missions in Korea, together with the Church, 
held jubilee celebrations. The papers presented at the Northern 
Presbyterian celebration were published by the Christian 
Literature Society. For those studying the methods, however, 
The Korean Church and the Nevius Methods will be the most 
practical. Dr Nevius’ plan for changing over from the old to 
the new way, given in that book, is certainly practical and will 
work. It has worked in Shantung. 

CHARLES ALLEN CLARK 




















THE EVIL EYE IN SOUTH INDIAN 
FOLKLORE 


By A. STEWART WOODBURNE 


‘THE belief in the evil eye is very common in India, being 

recognized even in the sacred books both of Hinduism 
and Islam. It is a Hindu belief that the eye gives forth the most 
powerful of all emanations from the body. ‘Eat not the bread 
of him that hath an evil eye,’ is an ancient injunction and one 
that has been well observed. The possibility of transferring 
some evil from one person to another by sight is commonly 
held. It is not always possible for the victim to realize when the 
evil eye is being cast, for even a look of admiration may be a 
cloak for it. This is especially the case regarding admiring 
glances directed at children and domestic animals, particularly 
young ones. A look of admiration is regarded as resulting in a 
cow’s wasting away and her supply of milk drying up. Some- 
times the owner sees a look of admiration and offers the person 
some milk with the purpose of counteracting the effect. 

The evil eye is believed to be rooted in jealousy. Hence the 
apparently admiring glance of a woman who has no children, or 
possibly no sons, at the son of another woman will, it is feared, 
carry the blight of jealousy. A similar emotion may be behind 
admiration for a cow. The person who is suffering from some 
physical defect such as blindness, deafness, lameness, or one 
who is a hunchback or an albino is greatly feared, as it is regarded 
as certain that such a person will be jealous of those blessed 
with health and soundness of body, and so will be ready to 
cast evil glances toward them. The Hindu belief is that the 
crises of life are particularly precarious from the standpoint of 
susceptibility to the evil eye. So at times of childbirth, puberty 
and marriage one must be more than usually careful to take 


precautions against evil influences. Probably the element of 
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spite is mingled with envy, since deformities themselves are 
commonly credited to the evil eye, and then there is the added 
belief that ‘misery likes company.’ 

The Hindu believes that the evil eye is commonly cast by 
women, rarely by men, but occasionally even by deities. A few 
animals also, specifically the jackal and the serpent, are possessors 
of the evil eye. Many South Indians, especially women, smear 
lampblack on their eyelids with the twofold purpose of protec- 
tion from the evil glances of others and prevention against 
casting such themselves. It is curious that the Malayalis make 
use of a certain bachelor-demon, Vudikandan, to treat cases 
affected by the evil eye. The secret method of treatment is never 
divulged to outsiders. This demon is not invoked in any other 
rite and he can only be used in the daytime. The planet-god 
Sani (Saturn) is notorious for the burning gaze of his evil eye. 

The Sanskrit word commonly used for the evil eye is drishti 
which literally means sight. In some cases they use a compound 
word kripadrishti to indicate the opposite kind of glance, especi- 
ally when referring to a god. It means a look of favour or grace. 
This indicates that the power the eye possesses of sending 
forth emanations need not necessarily be maleficent. The 
Muslims use the Urdu word nazar. They think that a human 
being or animal changes for a worse condition of some sort if 
any one looks on his beauty or wealth with envious or hungry 
eyes. ° 

Belief that the eye is an instrument for transmitting powerful 
emanations involves many collateral beliefs. Polluted people 
are under certain prohibitions about looking at the heavenly 
bodies. For example, a pregnant woman must not look at an 
eclipse. In certain unfavourable circumstances a father must not 
look at his new-born child until a propitious time, and then he 
must first see only its reflection in a pot of oil. The chief mourner 
after performing a funeral rite must not look back. As a corpse 
leaves the house one must not look back. In certain rites of 
casting out demons with mimetic magic, after throwing away 
the paraphernalia one must not look back. Much care must be 
taken as to the objects that a woman sees during pregnancy, as 
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it will affect her child. Even idols are susceptible to the evil 
generated by the looks of an unclean person, and so such persons 
are prohibited from entering temples. In fact, in some rites of 
worship the devotee covers his eyes with his right hand, and in 
a few even the priest is blindfolded. 

The power of the evil eye is exercised to the harm not only 
of people and animals, but also of buildings, gardens and crops. 
Buildings in course of construction are to a peculiar degree 
susceptible. To call a building beautiful may spoil it. Masons 
and carpenters are in great dread of the evil eye’s spoiling their 
work and they will frequently leave some little part of a building 
incomplete, thinking thereby to avoid the effect of the evil eye. 
Similarly a weaver will leave a flaw in his cloth and an artist 
will leave some little defect in his work, the idea prevailing that 
a completed piece of work is more liable to injury from evil 
glances than one incomplete. Another method to which many 
resort is that of placing grotesque and lewd figures in front of 
houses under construction, on temples and in fields where the 
crops are growing. These figures naturally attract the attention 
of everybody, including those who have power of the evil eye, 
and that means that the building or crop escapes the accursed 
look. In front of some temples are to be found stones containing 
the imprint of the foot of a man or deity (padagatt:) the purpose 
of which also is to deflect evil glances. 

An evil eye gets its evil character from the person’s own 
potentiality. The eye is that part of the person through which 
his evil influence is transferred. In general, one may say that 
there are two methods of dealing with the evil. The one is to 
devise some protective instrument or rite by which persons may 
be made immune from the influence. The other is to attempt to 
nullify the evil that suffuses the person who casts the evil eye. 
In the latter case a plan to which they frequently resort is to 
obtain something belonging to the evil-eyed individual and 
burn it. A piece of a cloth worn by the individual will do. Nail 
parings or hair are also good. It is not always possible to get 
a possession of the person, and so substitute rites are tried such 
as throwing pepper into the fire while repeating the person’s 
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name, repeating his name while burning a horseshoe, and placing 
fire upon his shadow. Both the name and the shadow are con- 
sidered parts of the person. It is a commonly accepted axiom 
of magic that what is done to a part is done to the whole; hence 
these efforts to overcome the influence of the evil eye. 

Among the Koravas a somewhat analogous rite to nullify 
an evil tongue is to make a mud figure of a man on the ground 
and then place thorns over the mouth as if to pierce its tongue. 
Persons who have suffered from it walk around the figure, 
crying and beating their mouths. The louder the noise the 
better will be the effect. 

Cutting the neck of a fowl half through and then allowing it 
to flutter about, or inserting a red hot splinter in its anus to 
madden it with pain are considered effective means of counter- 
acting an evil tongue. If a cock should happen to crow after the 
neck of the fowl has been cut, it is an especially good omen for 
the effectiveness of the counter-magic. 

Some of the means in current use in South India for counter- 
acting the effects of the evil eye are as follows: 


1. In Malabar a mantra is addressed to Bhagavati, the trans- 
lation of which is : 


I prostrate myself to Bhagavati. When Sri Paramesvara and Parvati went 
hunting, Sri Parvati was under the influence of the evil eye. Sri Paramesvara 
put away this influence. Do thou unto this case of evil eye likewise. My oath is 
on my guru. 


The word guru (literally, priestly teacher) in such formulas 
always refers to the deity. This mantra is repeated on each of 
sixteen grains of rice which are let one by one into oil. The 
mixture is then stirred while the following untranslatable mantra 
is repeated: ‘Om peputi vorrupoti yerrika swaha yen guru vinana.’ 
The oil is handed in silence to the victim, who rubs his head 
with it in silence and is thereby cured of the evil eye. 

2. The Koravas are a caste of thieves. If an excursion of 
housebreaking has been made, the implement used for the 
purpose is frequently soldered at the sharp end with panchalokam 
(five metals) to counteract the possible effects of the evil eye. 

3. Among the Mandulas, a caste of Telugu medicine men, an 
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anklet made of the hair of the child’s mother and tied round the 
right ankle is considered efficacious in warding off the influence 
of the evil eye from a child. 

4. Among the fisher people of the Tamil country it is 
customary to pour a few drops of milk with a fig or betel leaf on 
the foreheads of a couple during the marriage ceremony to 
counteract any possibility of harm from the evil eye. Marriage 
is of course one of the critical periods of greatest susceptibility. 

5. Among the Porijas of the Oriya country a gourd (cucur- 
bita maxima) is suspended over the threshold of a house where 
a marriage is taking place. When the bride and groom come 
in front of the house, a tall man cuts the gourd with his axe 
and it falls to the ground. Thus the possible influence of the 
evil eye is averted and the couple can enter the house in safety. 

6. Another method of countering the effect of the evil eye 
on marriage occasions is to touch the cheeks of the bridegroom 
with mai or coryllium. During the earlier stages of marriage the 
bride and bridegroom are freed from the influence of the evil 
eye by waving and throwing in eight different directions balls 
of variously coloured rice. 

7. Huge bamboo and wicker figures are frequently carried 
in the van of marriage or temple processions to avert the glances 
of any persons with the evil eye. 

8. When red bricks are piled up for use in the construction 
of a house, it is a common practice to sprinkle chunam (lime) 
water over them to ward off the evil eye. 

g. To remove the effects of the evil eye at times people will 
burn an old broom, chillis and salt together before the person 
who is affected. At other times cocoanut shells, salt, chillis and 
some grains are burned before the affected individual. In some 
instances camphor is burned. In such cases special precautions 
are taken that small children should not see these things, because 
they have been magically charmed and are potential sources of 
danger. 

10. The Telugus have a ceremony called degathudupu for 
counteracting the effect of the evil eye. In a small vessel a 
mixture is made of a number of articles, including a lime cut 
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in two, some water in which saffron and turmeric have been 
mixed, and rice mixed with turmeric. This vessel is then 
brandished three times in each direction around the man suffer- 
ing from the effects of the evil eye. The contents of the vessel 
are then thrown away on some path. The belief is that whoever 
first crosses that path will be attacked by the evil eye. The 
wearing of shoes by the man passing over the place where the 
degathudupu has been thrown out serves as counter-magic in 
protecting the pedestrian. 

11. Another method of counteracting the influence of the 
evil eye is to cook the lungs of a sheep or goat and place on a 
leaf with five morsels of boiled rice coloured differently. A few 
hairs, one or two left eyelashes, one toe-nail from the left foot, 
three copper coins, a small earthenware vessel, a paper with a 
crude figure painted in black, one lime cut in two, one egg and 
a cocoanut smeared with turmeric are placed upon a leaf and 
waved three times around the person, who spits on it. They are 
then taken outside the village where the egg and the cocoanut 
are broken. The one who carries them must return without 
turning his head about, no matter what may happen. After 
reaching home, he must wash his hands and feet before entering 
the house. Meanwhile the lime and turmeric are mixed in water 
and a little charcoal is added. The patient looks at his face in 
this water and it is then turned around him and, after he spits 
in it, it is thrown into the street. Lastly, a piece of camphor is 
burned on a plate, and is waved around the man and thrown 
into the street. The effects of the evil eye being now counter- 
acted, he is finally bathed in hot water and allowed to sleep. 

12. To counteract the effects of the evil eye of a witch, a 
mixture of rice, curds, milk and cooked beans and peas is placed 
in an earthenware pot. Then some marks are made on the pot 
with red clay, and the person affected is made to smell the 
contents of the pot, after which it is placed in a spot where four 
roads meet. 

13. Amulets are frequently worn to attract the first glance 
of a person and thus avert the possibility of evil. Bright and 
shining amulets are considered most efficacious. Amulets of a 
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phallic character are frequently used. Some amulets are worn 
beneath the clothes and this class is considered particularly 
effective for counteracting injuries. Other amulets contain 
written texts from scriptures, cabalistic figures and mantras. 

14. Obscene figures are regarded as likely to attract the 
attention of persons with evil eyes and so divert their gaze. 
Consequently they are used on temples, new houses and in 
fields. Straw figures in temples and in front of houses and images 
frequently represent couples in the act of copulation. 

15. A representation of the eye itself is among the devices 
employed to divert the evil eye. 

16. Certain colours are thought to possess protective value 
—red and blue especially so. 

17. In fields the common method of diverting the evil eye 
is to erect a pole with a pot on it on which spots of lime are 
daubed. Rags are used sometimes instead of the pot. 

18. The waving of arrati is practised as a rite to relieve 
persons believed to be victimized by the evil eye. In that case 
a vessel containing a circular plate is filled with water containing 
saffron, lime and some rice. This is waved before the afflicted 
person and some of the wet rice is thrown on his or her head. 
The ceremony is usually performed by an elderly woman. 
After an idol has been taken in procession through the streets, 
it is subjected to the same ceremony to counteract any evil 
influence from a gaze to which it was unconsciously subjected. 

19. An infant may be protected by tying some of the hair 
of an elephant to its wrist. 

20. The claw of a tiger tied as an amulet about the neck 
is a good protective for children. 

21. A root of the turmeric plant is also used as an amulet 
to ward off the evil eye. 

22. A small gold or copper plate with an image of the god 
Hanuman, hung about the neck, is said to protect effectively. 

23. A cure which is recommended is to make a cloth wick, 
dip it in oil, hang it on a rod and, waving it around the person 
afflicted, light it at the lower end. As it burns sparks will drop, 
and these are said to be the effects of the evil eye dropping away. 
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24. Still another prescription is to make a small clay image 
of a deer and a mamum (), and place it with some grains on a 
plate. This is waved about the afflicted person and afterwards 
given to a Brahman. 

25. Another prescription is to wave a handful of chillis 
and salt around an afflicted person and then throw them into 
the fire. 

26. To counteract the evil eye salt is sometimes carried 
round a person and then thrown into water, while these words 
are repeated: ‘Vanish, you evil eye, whosoever you may be.’ 

27. On occasions ten or fifteen brooms are taken, turned 
round the afflicted person, set alight at one end and then stood 
in a corner with the burning end downwards. This is a common 
practice among Tamil Brahmans. 

28. Some of the lower castes follow the custom of turning 
a black hen three times round a person, after which its neck 
is cut and it is thrown away at a spot where four roads meet. 

29. A faqir may have the power of casting the evil eye and 
a special formula is given to counteract his evil influence. It 
consists of cooked rice and vegetables which have to be carried 
to a spot where four roads meet and thrown away there. 

30. A cat also has the power of casting the evil eye. The 
prescription for counteracting its effects is to roast a fish over 
the head of the afflicted person and then to feed the cat with it. 

31. The Madigas or leather workers sacrifice a goat at 
marriages to the marriage pots. The sacrificer then dips his 
hands in the blood of the victim and impresses the palms on 
the walls of the room. This is apparently a protective device 
against the influence of the evil eye. 

32. When a Brahman lad is being initiated by investiture 
with the sacred thread, at the appropriate time the father 
introduces to him the Gayatri mantra (a sacred verse). This 
being a time of crisis, both father and son are covered by a 
cloth as a protective against the evil eye. 

33. Some of the castes and tribes resort to tattooing the 
body, in some cases as a measure of protection against the evil 
eye. 
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34. Some objects take on a character of sanctity because of 
their association with puja (rite of worship). Darbha or kusa 
grass and the leaves of the sacred tulasi plant (basil) are con- 
sidered to be of protective value. 

35. Some shells are regarded as valuable for counteracting 
the malign influences of the evil eye. Many shells have small 
holes in them. One tradition states that these shells are attuned 
so harmoniously to the wearer that they will split if an evil eye 
is cast on them. The conch shell is used in summoning 
worshippers at a temple and in funeral processions, and is 
especially powerful as a protective against all sorts of evil 
influences. 

36. Mothers will sometimes make the faces of their children 
grotesque by painting black marks on the cheeks, forehead or 
chin, so as to enable them to avoid the possible admiring gaze 
of an evil-eyed individual. 

37. The Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills have a protective rite 
that they perform at the Sakalathi festival on behalf of their 
children. It consists of making a cake on which butter and rice 
are placed and into which three wicks soaked in castor-oil are 
placed and lit. The cake is waved about the heads of the 
children of the household. 

38. Some of the Paraiyans have a waving ceremony to 
protect a girl from the malign influence of the evil eye at puberty. 
Ten lumps of flour paste are placed on a sieve and waved before 
her; afterwards coloured water and burning camphor are also 
waved before her. 

39. In 1906 when a royal wedding was in progress in Travan- 
core, a group of Nayar girls, attractively dressed, went in pro- 
cession before the royal palanquin to avert the evil eye from the 
wedding group. 

40. The Telugu Malas, who correspond to the Tamil 
Paraiyans, shortly before a wedding make two marks on the 
wall on either side of the door into the wedding house. The 
marks are made by the palms of hands smeared with charcoal 
and are intended to avert the evil gaze. 

41. Muslims make marks similar to those just mentioned, 
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but with hands having outspread fingers that have been smeared 
with red paint. These marks are made on the exterior of mosques 
and Muslim buildings to avert the evil eye. 

42. The Tanjore District Gazetteer says that Tamil Paraiyans 
sometimes take the impression of a dead man’s hand in cowdung 
and stick it on the wall as a protective device. 

43. At all Hindu weddings in South India, when the bride 
and bridegroom are seated opposite each other, they show each 
other some salt, chillis and cakes, and then let them drop. On 
account of their attractive appearance, and being the central 
figures in the ceremony, they are the subjects of the gaze of 
everybody, and particularly susceptible to the bad influence 
of the evil eye. The act mentioned is intended to avert any 
calamity from this source. Their feet are also coloured with a 
mixture of saffron paste and lime to add to their protection. 

44. On other occasions some saffron water is poured over 
the legs of newly married couples while mantras are being 
repeated—also as a protective device. 

45. Certain thorny plants and thistles are regarded as possess- 
ing virtue and counteracting the influence of evil eyes. These 
are often hung on the tops of buildings under construction. 

46. The gaze of a leper is evil among the Malayalis. To 
avert any calamity they immediately look up at the sun. 

Magic and sorcery frequently take the form of rites and 
practices designed to counteract the evil effects of malicious 
influences. The evil eye is one of the malevolent influences that 
the people of South India seek to control or avoid. There is 
scarcely any normal process either of human life, animal life or 
of nature, that is not subject to the injurious glance of the evil 
eye. All sorts of evils are attributed to this source. In conse- 
quence, we have those varied devices and practices to offset the 
ills emanating from the evil eye. 

People who are suspected of casting the evil eye are treated 
as sorcerers whose powers are to be curtailed. Various means 
are used to that end. Some people believe that by extracting 
the sorcerer’s tooth his power will be dissipated. One informant 
told of a Uriya girl whose illness was believed to be the result 
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of sorcery. A certain man was suspected of having cast an evil 
eye on her. He was caught by her friends and two of his front 
teeth were knocked out by a hammer. One method in vogue 
in the Deccan is to make the person suspected of casting the 
evil eye drink water in which old shoes have been soaked. Other 
methods include the use of yantras (geometrical figures magically 
contrived), the recitation of mantras or of names and words 
believed to possess potency, the wearing of amulets and charms, 
and sometimes the celebration of religious rites. 

We have in connexion with these beliefs and practices 
another illustration of the intimate association of the religious 
and magical. Though the operations of the evil eye are inter- 
preted from the magical point of view, one of the means con- 
sidered to be most effective for control is the religious. Religious 
rites themselves are commonly supposed to contribute to the 
merits of those who celebrate them, and to put him in possession 
of a power that will enable him to counteract such malevolent 
influences as that of the evil eye. It is well always to have the 
gods on one’s side in struggles against evil. 

A. STEWART WOODBURNE 











INDIAN WOMEN AND THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE 


By N. E. KARN 


‘THE revival of the religious life is one of the priceless 

gifts of the Oxford Movement of 1833. What has that 
revival meant to India, and what is it going to mean in the 
future? 

As far as women are concerned, a few religious Orders have 
already welcomed Indian women and are training them in the 
life. Some examples may be given. To begin with, in con- 
nexion with the Sisterhood of St Mary the Virgin in Poona, 
the Indian Community of the Holy Name was started in 1908. 
There are now five sisters who have been professed for some 
years. They have lately moved from Poona to the country 
district of Nanded, where one of the senior sisters of the Convent 
of St Mary the Virgin acts as their superior. The Order has as 
its special work the care of sick and delicate children and orphan 
babies; there is a dispensary for people from the villages, one 
sister is a semi-trained nurse and an Indian doctor pays weekly 
visits. These Indian sisters travel by bullock-cart and motor-’bus 
about the district, where they teach the people and give medicine 
to the sick. 

The beginning of the Bengali Sisterhood of St Mary was 
simple and was fostered by the Community of the Epiphany 
in connexion with the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. The firs* 
aspirant was a young widow who offered to come and help the 
sisters for life without any wages. In 1904 a small novitiate 
was formed and to-day the original postulant is a professed 
religious, while two others have joined. The work of these 
sisters is similar to that going on in Nanded. 

In 1916 some girls from the Orthodox Syrian Church in 


Malabar were sent to the Sisters of the Epiphany for training, 
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and after five years one of the latter returned with them to 
Travancore and was for a time in charge of this fresh develop- 
ment of the Indian religious life. These Syrian Christians, 
however, have become a Uniat branch of the Roman Church; 
consideration of the growth of the Order is therefore outside 
the scope of this article. The establishment of religious orders 
for Indian women within the Roman communion, however, is 
of interest. The Daughters of St Anne, a flourishing group 
among the aborigines in the Ranchi district, is reported as 
having (or as having had) over a hundred professed religious; 
such growth is significant and something is said below about 
Roman orders. 

In the same district there is to be found the new Order of 
the Presentation, belonging to the Anglican communion and 
fostered by the Sisters of St Denys, Itki. There are no professed 
as the Community is only in its infancy and the aspirants need 
the prayers of the faithful. 

The Sisters of All Saints in Bombay have helped much in 
the same way as the Sisters of the Epiphany in Bengal, for in 
1925 Father Thoma of the Jacobite Church brought them three 
or four members of the little Community of Mt Thabor, 
Parthanapuram, Travancore, and asked that they might be 
trained. They went back to South India after four and a half 
years, having shared the life and attended the church of the 
All Saints’ Sisterhood, although for their communion they 
could only go at intervals to the Armenian church. Father 
Thoma himself writes: ‘There are evidences to prove that the 
natural aptitude of the Syrian woman is not for any public 
show, but for a life of modest retirement and contemplation,’ 

A distinguishing feature of all these communities is the 
delay in their coming into existence and the slowness of their 
growth. There may be certain factors to account for this; for 
the moment, however, let us note that from a missionary point 
of view it is impossible to overestimate the influence of dedicated 
and consecrated lives upon the ignorant Hindu, Muslim and 
Christian women of India. 

The following sketch of a mission station in the west of 

17 
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India in a country district is probably only too typical, for the 
spiritual condition of many Christian communities is at a low 
ebb and a deepening of spirituality is a sore need. The village 
has its temples, small bazar, river and mosque. It is surrounded 
by fields; there are fruit gardens and plantations of sugar-cane, 
and narrow dusty lanes lead to outlying farms. There is a 
government school for boys with a progressive master and a 
school for girls with a Muslim head-mistress who is not pro- 
gressive. Most people in the village are aware of the mission 
beyond the river; above the trees one can see the cross on the 
church. The mission has also a school and a dispensary. The 
latter is the most important to the non-Christian community, 
which has an implicit faith in the healing powers of the Euro- 
pean. The mission is supposed to be rich. It is true that the 
bungalows are fairly imposing in comparison with the houses 
of the Indian priest, the schoolmaster and the catechists, but 
in reality they are unpretentious and the life is of the simplest. 

The Christian congregation is composed of the more pro- 
minent Indians already mentioned, the half-dozen missionaries, 
their servants, the Christians who have settled there, the children 
who are sent to the school, certain converts in the district, the 
low-caste people in the village and a single Brahman convert 
from another centre. When this man became a Christian he 
was shut out from the social life of his own group (and the 
social life of the Brahmans is strong). He was young and he 
married a Christian schoolgirl, by no means his social equal. 
His children were brought up among the low-caste Christian 
children in the mission compound, where he found a job as a 
master in the school. The majority of the Christians in this 
little settlement are poor, dirty, even dependent, for they share 
the belief that the European is well-off. The Brahman was not 
lifted by contact with them. His higher social standing, his 
greater refinement, his keener intellect—all these stood out for 
a time only, and then slowly but surely he adopted ‘Christian’ 
ways. 

The Christian life in the mission station should be a power, 
drawing enquirers from the village, attracting the caste people, 
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proving in Christian experience, as the young men grow into 
manhood and the girls prepare for marriage and the older 

ple face the stern realities of life, that in His Presence is 
indeed the fullness of joy; yet often it is only too truly an example 
of what was described in the National Christian Council Review 


for January 1934: 


New converts are far more zealous and keen than Christians of the second 
and third generations (p. 12). 

Spiritual growth has been gradually going down in the towns. Educated 
Indian Christians have been growing more and more worldly, and are spiritually 
becoming gradually dead (pp. 10-11). 


Even though there seems to be no special neglect of the 
sacraments, something is lacking. Are we failing to teach 
personal devotion? The poverty of our own lives must hold us 
back from judgment. Let us face three facts instead: the majority 
of us are far too busy with administrative work; the majority 
of our people know little of the inner spiritual life; the majority 
of caste Indians, rich and poor, are not in the least attracted by 
what they see and hear of the Christian community. Bishop 
Western of Tinnevelly once said of the Indian religious life: 
‘It will follow the way of devotion rather than that of knowledge, 
and will have prayer, evangelism and service as its chief notes.’ 

The European religious orders in India are centres of prayer 
and we cannot do without them, but the writer is convinced 
that there is a great need for indigenous foundations, which as 
noted above have been slow to come into existence and, having 
been founded, slow to grow. If we enquire into the causes of 
this slow growth a number of suggestions arise. It may be that 
the type of western religious life, with its greater rigidity, is 
not suited to India; it may be that from the very nature of their 
rule the sisters are shut away from sharing with the people; 
it may be that in following the actual details of western life a 
mistake has been made. We do not know enough about it to 
say, but we are inclined to think that the fault lies with the 
Christian Church rather than with the religious orders. 

A discussion with a Roman Catholic sister belonging to an 
American Community has elicited the information that among 
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them the thought of the religious vocation as the crown of 
human life is held forth to the Indian schoolgirl from her 
earliest years, and if she shows the slightest desire to advance 
in the inner life she is given a simple rule and is shown how to 
follow it. But none of the Indian members of this particular 
Order are allowed to take life-vows. This guards against the 
danger of instability, yet leaves the Community free to absorb 
and assimilate all that is to be absorbed, until the people them- 
selves are ready for greater discipline. From this we may possibly 
learn something; it is certainly clear that the Anglican Church 
does not hold out the religious vocation as a matter of course, 
nor definitely teach the way of interior prayer. 

In the thirteenth century a rule was written for those who 
desired to live a life of contemplation without entering a convent. 
The conventual dwellers usually rather despised these humble 
anchorites, who lived a hidden life, their rule including a certain 
amount of prayer by night. There are many people in the world 
to-day who have the call of the anchorite, and it may not be 
generally known that in quite a number of cases the rule is 
being kept. Of modern anchorites we do not, mercifully, hear 
much. The instances of which we do hear a great deal are not 
likely to be genuine attempts. 

For more than twenty years there have been attempts, 
mostly made by missionaries, to lead the kind of life which has 
as its distinguishing features simplicity, poverty and more 
faithful obedience to our Lord. There was the Brotherhood of 
the Imitation, which strove to put an ideal of selflessness before 
India, its members leading the life of sadhus in North India. 
In Moradabad Sister Ellen Frere led the Fellowship of the 
Heavenly Way, a promising movement bearing the marks of 
obedience and discipline which has failed from lack of support. 
In Morhabadi Mary Western inaugurated the little group which 
ended at her death in 1932. In Poona the Christa Seva Sangha 
has had a chequered career to the present date, when it has re- 
formed into two groups, one of which, composed of both Indians 
and English, desires to lead a fairly strict life. In Malegaon 
(Western India) there exists a diocesan movement for living 
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nearer the people and making them more responsible for the 
work which is being started among them. In Cawnpore two 
ladies are living in an Indian house in the city; and in Delhi 
Miss Miriam Young and her companion have long been reaching 
to the heart of things in this way. Many other missionaries have 
moved away from the busy institutional life round which most 
things revolve. Some live in quite a solitary way in the district, 
making no claim and attracting no attention. 

An example of Indian hermit life may be given: in October 
1922 there appeared in Delhi (the quarterly magazine of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Cambridge 
Mission to that city) an account of a ‘Christ Hermitage’ situated 
in the village of Gadhi Borvi, Gurgaon. The founder was a 
Hindu who at fifty years of age drew apart from the world with 
his family to seek for God. He wrote: ‘Upon the human heart 
becoming clean and pure visions of God begin to be seen which 
remain hidden from the world.’ Hinduism has made many such 
claims for itself, but in this hermitage—first known as the 
Krishna Hermitage—the visions of God led to it becoming a 
‘temple of Christ.’ The founder says: 


Instead of Hinduism, the inhabitants of the hermitage adopted Christianity. 
They began to act with great love and sincerity of heart, according to the Holy 
Gospel. The ten commandments were appointed for the guidance of the people 
of the hermitage. . . . Keeping these commandments and saying a prayer 
four times a day is their first duty. 

We have failed to get up-to-date information about this 
hermitage, but there may be a message for us in the words of 
this ‘Hindu Christian’ (so far as we know the man was never 
baptized), a vital message for all the varying types of ashrams 
and anchorages, and through them for India: ‘On the human 
heart becoming clean and pure’ (that is, having no desires of 
its own) ‘visions of God begin to be seen.’ 

We are making people Christian but we have long suspected 
our failure to make them understand the call to holiness as a 
personal thing. It is written, surely with truth, that Christian 
perfection, whether it exists in a factory or in a convent, cannot 
be attained unless the ‘three counsels’—i.e. poverty of spirit, 
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singleness of mind and obedience—form in some measure the 
ruling principles of daily life. We missionaries are busy people, 
holding on doggedly along the beaten track and finding romance 
in it. No wonder; two thousand years ago our Master trod the 
same road and treads it with us still. He knew all the romance 
of it but He saw something beyond. He penetrated into the 
inner meaning of things, He fathomed spiritual relationships, 
He won the hearts of the people, He changed their lives. We 
ourselves need to see that something beyond, for we are bound 
to admit that often we do not change lives at all. We need to 
get off the beaten track and we are looking for opportunities 
to know God better and to express Him, or rather to let Him 
express Himself in us, in a selflessness that cannot easily be 
attained in the positions of authority and rush to which our 
modern missionary work has led us. 

This is an essentially practical thing. We must desire to 
have no desires of our own, that ‘visions of God may begin to 
be seen’; we are to choose for ourselves a way, that of perfection, 
which is no more and no less than the abnegation of self; we 
need little centres of devotion, whose anchorites will lead such 
lives of attractive power that many will hear this call to per- 
fection. These centres will support the existing religious orders 
and make the vision of the ‘life of the counsels’ known to the 
common people; they will be a direct incentive to vocation, 
will re-vivify and inspire our congregations, encourage our 
clergy and call to our leaders for a study of the deeper things 
of the spirit. 

It may be claimed that such ashrams have already been and 
are being tried. This is true in one sense, but too often the 
ashram is merely a place for individualism, whereas the very 
essence of its life should be the abnegation, or ‘noughting,’ of 
the self. In such abnegation we shall see the vision God sees 
for India; in such ‘nothingness’ will India see Christ. Practical 
poverty of spirit, singleness of aim and obedience in such a 
complete sense are almost impossible in a large mission station. 
It is not a new activity but a more living state that is necessary; 
the call to a simple life has come and will come increasingly to 
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many missionaries, but here is the call to a simple life on the 
inner side, and we must move out into the villages and districts 
of the cities and arrange our anchor holds so that these ‘three 
counsels’ form the ruling principles of our daily life. Even 
now many of us need detailed guidance in the way of prayer, 
and this call is therefore a call to our leaders too. 

It seems impractical to make definite suggestions. The 
writer, it is true, is visualizing an anchor hold of this sort, but 
she realizes that outward forms must vary. It is only on the 
inner side that we should not vary overmuch, because poverty, 
chastity and obedience, when they are sought within, all lead 
to the same thing—the losing of self in the perfection of the 
love of God. 

N. E. Karn 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


TWO SERVANTS OF INDIA 


LAWRENCE OF Lucknow, 1806-1857. By J. L. Morison, D.Litt. Illustrated. 
Maps. London: Bell. 15s. 1934. 

Gorat KrisHNA GOKHALE: His Lire aNpD Spgecues. By Joun S. HoyLanp. 
(Builders of Modern India Series.) Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
House. Re 1.8 and Rs 2.8. Obtainable London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 3s. and §s. 1933. 


ERE are the lives of two men, of different ages and nationalities, who 
are nevertheless alike in the fact that both truly gave their lives 
to the service of India. Henry Lawrence was one of a family of twelve. 
His father, Alexander Lawrence, had been a noted soldier; too poor to 
buy a commission, he had worked his way up in the ranks. Three of the 
sons, George, Henry and John, followed in their father’s profession. 
They were an Ulster family and educated at Londonderry. Like many of 
the great Victorians—Havelock, for instance, and General Gordon— 
they were men of sincere piety. Their creed would, perhaps, nowadays 
be called hard and narrow, but they only demanded of others the same 
lofty standard of duty which they set themselves. 

Henry Lawrence joined the Bengal Artillery in 1823. But promotion 
was slow and the pay poor. In 1839, therefore, he accepted a post as 
Assistant Political Agent at Firozpur and this was the beginning of a long 
and eventful career in the Panjab. In 1841 he was transferred to Peshawar, 
as liaison officer with the Sikh allies during the disastrous first Afghan 
war. From 1843 to 1845 he spent a period of comparative rest—if rest 
were possible for so restless a soul—as Resident in Nepal. Then came 
the dramatic summons back to the scene of his former labours as Agent 
at Lahore, the death of Ranjit Singh, the declaration of war by the Khalsa 
and its overthrow. The young Maharajah was placed under the super- 
vision of Lawrence until he should come of age: Lawrence was nominally 
President of the Council of Regency, but in reality he was the ruler of the 
Panjab. These years were the greatest in his life. He gathered round him a 
group of men whose names are now written in the history of India, and 
the work they did in settling the Panjab is one of the most inspiring stories 
in the world. 

In 1848 came a change. Lord Hardinge was succeeded by Lord Dal- 
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housie and it was almost a foregone conclusion that these two masterful 
spirits would clash. Dalhousie disapproved of Lawrence’s independent 
and original methods in the Panjab and removed him to Rajputana. 
Lawrence was equally critical of Dalhousie and thought his policy was 
responsible not only for the second Sikh war, but for the Indian 
Mutiny. With the retirement of Dalhousie, Lawrence was transferred 
to Oudh and took up his residence at Lucknow. But it was now too late 
to stem the tide and events were moving to their climax. Lawrence had 
ere this lost his beloved wife, and those who saw him, a frail, spare figure, 
living only for his work, realized that the final change could not be far 
distant. Of his heroic death it is superfluous to speak. He sleeps in the 
Residency Gardens, overlooking the scene of his labours, and on his tomb 
are his own words: ‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. 
May God have mercy on him.’ The flag on the tower is never lowered 
and fresh flowers are laid daily on his grave. 

One of Lawrence’s many characteristic actions was the foundation of 
the Lawrence Asylums, at Mount Abu and Sanawar, for the education of 
the sons of English soldiers. To this he devoted much of his scanty savings, 
but it was only one of his many kind acts, for, as it was truly said, his life 
was given for others. Perhaps the finest testimonial to his work is the fact 
that, on the outbreak of the Mutiny, the Sikhs, whom he had fought in a 
series of battles a few years before, rallied to the British cause. His strength 
lay in the fact that he realized that government in the East lies largely 
in the making of personal relationships. Every one who loves India should 
read Dr Morison’s scholarly biography of this great man: based on the 
examination of original documents it contains a number of new facts. 

G. K. Gokhale, the subject of Mr Hoyland’s interesting little book, 
was a Chitpavan Brahman. This caste produced the Peshwas and many 
other remarkable characters in Maratha history. As a boy he was very 
poor and his struggles to educate himself at school and college were 
heroic. He often read under street lamps in order to save oil, cooked his 
own food and memorized books which he was unable to buy. After working 
on a mere pittance for the Deccan Education Society, in 1896 he was 
sent to England to give evidence before the Welby Commission on behalf 
of the Deccan Sabha. It was a great ordeal for a young, poor and orthodox 
Brahman who had never met Englishmen in social intercourse, but his 
evidence at once made his name as one of the coming Indian statesmen. 
From that day he never looked back. He rose from the Bombay Legislative 
Council to the Imperial Council, and here he quickly assumed the posi- 
tion of leader of the Opposition—no small responsibility with Curzon as 
Viceroy. At the same time he became a leading figure in the Indian 
National Congress, of which he was elected President in 1905. 
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Gokhale’s life was a busy one, but he devoted himself to two causes 
above all—the position of his fellow-countrymen abroad, and social 
service in India itself, for which purpose he founded the Servants of India 
Society. Gokhale’s greatest characteristic was his sterling honesty. He 
was the soul of honour. When he found that he had been misled over the 
so-called plague atrocities in Poona, he publicly withdrew his accusation 
and apologized to the Government, though fully aware of the criticism 
from his own party that this would provoke. As a politician he was a 
‘master of the possible,’ and as a disciple of Ranade he stoutly opposed 
the extremists under B. G. Tilak and foretold that their efforts would only 
end in terrorism and repression. He had a wide knowledge of the India of 
the villages, and was a champion of the poor and helpless. He was a hater 
of shams and denounced in the same breath the ill-treatment of Indians 
in South Africa and the lower castes by the higher in India. He was a great 
fighter, but while he fearlessly denounced Lord Curzon’s ‘Russianiza- 
tion’ of India, he paid high compliment to that Viceroy’s untiring zeal 
and energy. When his Elementary Education Bill, to which he had devoted 
months of patient work, was thrown out by Government, he took his 
defeat in a fine spirit, and his speech on that occasion is devoid of a trace 
of bitterness. One of Gokhale’s many sayings is worth quoting to-day: 


Whatever reforms are taken in hand, let them be dealt with frankly and 
generously. And let not the words, too late, be written on every one of them. 
For while the Government stands considering . . . opportunities rush past it 
which can never be recalled. 


Gokhale died in 1915. His last words were: “This side of life has been 
good to me. It is time that I should go and see the other.’ 


F. H. Syxss 
LonDon 





A STUDY OF HISTORY 


A Srupy or History. By ARNOLD J. Tones. 3 volumes. London: Oxford 
University Press (under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs). {2 12s. 6d. the set; each volume 218. 1934. 


[* the volumes here presented we have only the first three of the thirteen 

parts which are planned for this monumental work. They are, there- 
fore, merely the initial portion of what may prove to be a really notable 
synthesis of human history. The scope is the entire gamut of the record 
of civilized mankind. The volumes are not, however, intended to be a 
chronologically and geographically arranged ‘world history’ of the type 
with which we are familiar, but a comparative study of civilizations. 
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The civilizations which have so far appeared are treated as organisms 
which have their rise, their ‘times of trouble’ and other vicissitudes. 
They are enumerated and classified, and features common to their geneses 
and growth are pointed out. The causes of the origins of civilizations are 
sought and the thesis is developed that these are to be found largely in 
conditions which have forced a people to wrest a living from a natural 
environment which is sufficiently adverse to call forth effort but not 
difficult enough to make impossible a prosperous society. 

The erudition is prodigious. Material is drawn from a vast range of 
literature covering the whole of the human story. It is in this that the 
value of the work partly consists, for without it the comparisons put 
forward would be either impossible or drawn from too limited a range 
of facts to prove stimulating. 

It is in the comparisons, interpretations and generalizations that the 
main interest lies. They are always suggestive and stimulating. Here, 
too, is the chief danger. All writing of history inevitably reflects the 
theories and convictions of the author. The very selection of incidents 
and events from the myriad which make up the raw stuff from which 
histories are composed involves a judgment as to what is important and 
what unimportant. For much of the past, moreover, our knowledge is 
too fragmentary to allow us to be sure that we have a sufficient range of 
facts to make a representative selection, even for an announced purpose. 
Always there lurks the danger embodied in the aphorism, ‘all generaliza- 
tions are false including this one.’ Yet trends can be discovered in human 
history and generalizations can be made which accord with the facts 
and are not misleading. However, in the process of making them the 
subjective element is likely to be more prominent than the objective and 
the resulting book be a more accurate picture of the mind and mood of 
the author than an undistorted mirror in which one sees the past. 

The reader almost unavoidably compares these volumes with that 
other recent work of a somewhat similar purpose, Spengler’s Decline of 
the West. On the whole, Spengler is more pessimistic about our present 
civilization (although Professor Toynbee is by no means optimistic) and 
more brilliant, but, to the present reviewer at least, less convincing. 

For readers of the International Review of Missions the references to 
religion and especially to Christianity will prove particularly interesting. 
These are numerous and suggestive, and cover a wide range of Christian 
geography and history. 

In a work of such vast scope even conscientious and enormous learning 
cannot always escape errors of fact. It is comparatively easy, therefore, 
for the specialist to single out the areas in which he is at home and dis- 
cover mistakes. To point them out in detail, however, would be of no 
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particular help to the reader. Moreover, wherever the present reviewer 
has been able to test the material, such errors are comparatively few and 
relatively unimportant. The work is very significant and well repays the 
expenditure of time which a careful reading entails. 


K. S. LaTourerts 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





THE JEW TO-DAY 


Tue Jew AND THE WorLD FERMENT. By Bast. Matuews. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 28. 1934. New York: Friendship Press. $1.50. 1935. 


[* a characteristically vivid way the author brings before his readers 

one of the most insistent problems which the world, and not least 
the Christian Church, has to face to-day; and in the short space of 154 
pages he has given us a bird’s-eye view of the Jewish question. ‘He has 
stood at the grave side of all his persecutors,’ writes Dr Inge of the Jew 
in the past; Jews are exercising to-day a profound influence on the life of 
almost every leading nation in the western world; what is to be their 
future? This book is an attempt ‘to pierce into that mist with a searchlight 
from their uniquely marvellous history and their tormented yet hopeful 
present’; ‘and its aim is to try to discover how we, who are in our own land 
their neighbours, ought to act towards them.’ 

Whichever way we look at the problem there is mystery. What is a 
Jew? seems an easy question to answer, but at the end of a chapter devoted 
to it the author confesses it to be still an unsolved riddle, rejecting in turn 
race, religion and loyalty to the national memories of the Jewish people 
through the ages as the determining factor, though the last is most prob- 
ably nearest to the truth. It leads him to expand these ‘national memories’ 
into a striking chapter on the heritage of Israel which has been taken over 
into the Christian Church in the passionate conviction that ‘Christianity 
was not in itself in opposition to, but the supreme culmination of, God’s 
discipline of Israel.’ 

The chapter entitled “They still throw stones’ is an attempt to answer 
another riddle—why does this intense anti-Semitism exist and persist? 
Is it religious or economic or social and cultural at the bottom?—and a 
wealth of authorities is drawn upon, from Macaulay to Hitler and Dr 
Ruppin and Hilaire Belloc, for a solution. 

The author’s treatment of the problem of the young Jew faced with 
the dreadful position of having so many avenues of employment closed to 
him, and of Zionism as the Jewish solution, is ushered in with a char- 
acteristic sentence: “The Muse of History has no more ironic and malicious 
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spectacle to offer than Nebuchadnezzar as the creator of Zionism and Herr 
Hitler as its twentieth-century tonic’; and the reader is finally challenged 
with the Christian solution and is stung by quotations from Jewish Rabbis: 
*The very ignorance of the Jew regarding Jesus condemns, not the Jew, 
but Christendom.’ “The drastic method of love—which is the only human 
dissolvent—has never been tried upon the Jew as a whole.’ 

In the face of a world of materialism and paganism and humanistic 
thought, is not the only hope for the future a joining of forces between 
Christian and Jew to defend those eternal spiritual values which they both 
share? Cannot the Christian treat the Jew as he would treat any other 
neighbour, in an attitude of straight comradeship? And in his turn cannot 
the Jew, retaining all his pride of race and loyalty to the past, see in Jesus 
Christ the culmination of all the hopes and expectations which have 
kept his people true to their God? Missions to Jews must never, under 
pressure from those who dislike the idea of proselytism, abandon the 
presentation of the Gospel in joining forces for social and moral welfare; 
we cannot believe that all the ways to God are equally good; we must 
claim that only through Jesus Christ is God fully revealed to man. 

The book is meant, and is eminently suited, for study and discussion 
circles, being furnished with index and bibliography. We would heartily 
recommend it for students who are looking for a book which will lead 
them on to deeper investigation of a subject of vital and absorbing interest 
for the future of the world. It does not obviously pretend to be more than 
a sort of primer on the subject. 

ArTHUR WORCESTER 

Hartiesury Castie, KIDDERMINSTER 





THE CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HisroricaL Recorps OF THE CHURCH OF THE Province oF SourH AFRICA. 
By Ceci. Lewis and G. E. Epwarps. Introductory Letter from the 
Archbishop of Cape Town. Frontispiece. Maps. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 25s. 1934. 


WHeN Doctor Johnson was taken to see an exhibition of performing 

dogs he remarked that whether the performance was good or bad, 
it was marvellous that the dogs could do it at all. Quite apart from the 
merits of the writing and conspectus of this book (which in my judgment 
are great) the very fact of the compilation of the book is really a marvel of 
industry and research. How the writers acquired their matter from hurry- 
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ing bishops and from (sometimes) dusty archives and letters buried in 
chapterhouses and in private possession, I simply do not know. The 
highest praise must be given to their perseverance and ingenuity. For 
future historians of the Anglican Church it is of the utmost importance 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is at the moment dis- 
covering, arranging and cataloguing letters and documents which have 
been in its possession during the last two hundred years, that will in time 
give a vivid picture of the whole work of the Church overseas. But these 
writers must have delved everywhere. 

As to the accuracy of the information given, the writer of this notice, 
who was Bishop of Bloemfontein from 1921 to 1934, can only check data 
given about his own diocese. He is ashamed to say that much of the in- 
formation is new to him, but where the history coincides with his own 
knowledge the accuracy is complete. The romantic history of Thlotse 
(now Leribe) in Basutoland, the character and work of John Widdicombe, 
the facts about the Church there, and even the description of its extra- 
ordinary devout atmosphere, are simply true. If the accuracy of all the 
book is matched by the accuracy of the description of the Bloemfontein 
diocese, then the highest praise must be given to that most important 
feature of a chronicle. 

The book itself starts—as it must—with Bishop Gray. He is one, 
perhaps as striking as any, of those figures who march through South 
African church history. For, to my mind, the fascination of African 
churchmanship lies in its commanding figures—Gray, Merriman, Key, 
Webb, Mother Cecile, Canon Beckett; it seems absurd to start a list 
which is almost never-ending. Canon Beckett at Modderpoort, living in a 
cave for eighteen months—crippled, alas! with rheumatism for so doing, 
but carrying on bravely till the end; and the mass of pioneers, almost 
starving sometimes, fording flooded rivers, in perils of waters, of Natives, 
of false brethren, yet never losing heart or hope—the story of all these is 
in this book. 

Gray himself, finding everything to do and settling down to organiza- 
tion and mission expansion, must be the head and type and hero of all 
his subsequent colleagues, known and unknown to history. One mistake 
of his remains, and that was in connexion with property and made under 
bad advice; he did not have church property in the Cape and elsewhere 
transferred legally and definitely to the Church of the Province of South 
Africa when the province came into existence. But South Africa was 
a pioneer province and suffered the fate of pioneers. It is so easy to be 
wise after the event. But the man himself was monumental. He broods 
over the South African Church to-day as Rhodes broods over the country 
—they are part of the atmosphere and will be so for ever. 
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The book will naturally be of most interest to those who know the 
country and its problems from the inside, and most enthralling for anybody 
not in a hurry, who could take it up by the fireside evening after evening 
and read a story of heroism and adventure and courage and devotion to 
death. 

Shorter and more concise histories will be written in future times; 
but for wealth of detail and portraiture of heroes this book will not easily 
be surpassed. It will be a mine of information and interest to all who care 
for the Church and South Africa. 


Wa ter J. Carey (Bishop) 
LONDON 





CHRISTIANITY TESTED 


CHRISTIANITY TesTED: Its Significance for Modern Missions. By Oscar Mac- 
MILLAN Buck. New York: Abingdon Press. $2.00. 1934. 

THe Wortp Mission OF THE CHRISTIAN ReLicion. By Wape CrawrorD 
Barciay. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 1934. 


ROFESSOR BUCK’S book, following in the wake of the much- 
discussed Re-thinking Missions, carries the analysis of fundamental 
principles still further and attempts a philosophy of missions based upon 
the unique in Christianity. The author confines himself almost entirely 
to Asia, claims that the future of the Christian religion is being determined 
in Asia and admits that thus far the religion of Christ has not made in 
that continent the progress that it should have made. 

The new Asia to which the Christian message is addressed has of late 
definitely shifted in character and temper. Nationalism has entered as a 
new secularism. Asia has its philosophies, sacred literatures and mysticisms. 
And from the point of view of the non-Christian there are barriers due 
to the incomprehensibility of the Christian Church, the strangeness of 
its worship and in general its alien quality. 

Such being the case, how shall a road for Christ be prepared in Asia? 
The new, the unique, the distinctive in the news about Christ is the 
Christian message to the non-Christian. And this uniqueness should be 
set forth in its simplest terms as a first approach to the non-Christian, 
demanding no greater doctrinal confession at first than Christ demanded 
of His disciples at the sea of Galilee. A twofold distinctiveness which 
Dr Buck finds in original Christianity, as contrasted with the other great 
religions of Asia, is the perfection of a Father-God and the progressively 
realized perfections of His kingdom of sons. It is the uniqueness of Chris- 
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tianity that the categories of the family are used to explicate the ultimate. 
And this furnishes the natural approach to Asia, for Asia has always 
reverenced and understood parenthood. ‘Wherever there are parents 
and children,’ says Dr Buck, ‘there the setting is ready for the gospel 
of Christ.’ For in the ways of a father and mother with their children 
the divine is best reflected. 

Out of the uniqueness in Christianity comes naturally the Christian 
manner of life. An ideal Christian is he who bears branded on himself 
‘the marks of Jesus’—faith, hope and love. Parental love in God is so 
perfect that it must be sacrificial. For life must life be given. After the 
analogy also of the family, the unit of the kingdom of God is not the 
individual but the little social group—the two or three gathered together 
in the Name. This the Church has forgotten and has sought the multitudes. 
It has confused itself by its emphasis on numbers. ‘It will remake our 
missions,’ says the author, ‘if we give ourselves not to the mass production 
of Christians, but to the careful training of Christlike persons’ (p. 201). 
Not new so much as ‘renewed’ missionaries is the need to-day. 

Equally great is the need for a renewed clientele of missions—men 
and women who love the peculiarly Christian way of life for the sake of 
the missions in Asia. Boldly the author declares, “This approach along the 
line of the primary and the distinctive in Christianity will reconstruct 
the missionary enterprise’ (p. 230). The book is a ringing appeal for a 
truer type of the Christian life both in the home churches and in the 
missions abroad, a stimulating book, a new type of ‘re-thinking missions’ 
with a positive and challenging note from one whose background is 
India. 

The second book is a useful one on a big topic. Naturally, covering 
so much ground the treatment is often rather sketchy. The twelve chapters 
deal with such subjects as the world’s need of religion, the religion needed, 
a faith for the world, a world society, the Christian basis of relationships, 
inter-racial, economic and international, the world’s childhood and youth, 
a life of service, and the hope of a Christlike world. Each chapter is 
prefaced by pertinent quotations for discussion and has a list of relevant 
literature. 

The book is a study of the implications of the personality and teaching 
of Jesus Christ. Are we beginning to magnify service over lordship? 
This attitude goes back to the example of Him who said, ‘I am among you 
as he that serveth.’ Love of one’s neighbour and of the alien, reverence 
for childhood and youth, emphasis on personality rather than property, 
the carrying of the Christian message to all peoples, the breaking down 
of walls of separation between nation and nation, class and class—these 
things root themselves in the example and utterances of Christ and His 
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apostles. Co-operation rather than competition is set forth as the right 
economic relationship. 
On the whole an informing sketch of the present situation with 
suggestions of Christian strategy for the future. 
H. D. Griswoip 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


MODERN HINDUISM 


INSIGHTS INTO MoperRN HinpuismM. By Hervey DeWitt Griswo.p. 
New York: Holt. $2.00. 1934. 


[’ is a great pleasure to receive a new book from the pen of Dr Gris- 

wold on the subject of Indian religion. One is confident that what 
he writes will be infused with a spirit of generosity and insight, and will 
be at the same time the work of a true scholar. This little book fulfils 
that expectation. It deals with twenty-three varied aspects of Indian 
religion as represented for the most part by individuals with many of 
whom Dr Griswold has been in personal contact. One of the charms of 
this interesting series of studies in modern Hinduism comes from the 
fact of these contacts. 

Neither Dr Griswold nor anyone can present the vast and many- 
chambered house of Hinduism as a cheerful habitation for the human 
spirit. It is a mighty ruin with great, empty, echoing corridors and 
crumbling walls. But there are places here and there within its borders 
where strange travellers have found brief shelter, and there are some 
dignified halls of contemplation that are still standing. Of some of those 
who still to-day claim to pay allegiance to the old faith this book tells 
us, and their stories make up a picture of modern Hinduism that is truer 
to its essential spirit than any dissertation on its essential doctrine or 
its traditional practice would ever be. Slight as some of the chapters are, 
each makes its contribution to this portrait of a religion that is still able, 
in spite of age, to be hospitable to some strange guests. 

Of these, two of the most interesting are Swami Ram Tirath, ‘laughing 
philosopher’ and professor of mathematics in Forman Christian College, 
Lahore; and Chet Ram, an illiterate water-carrier, who had a vision of 
Jesus Christ and founded an indigenous Christian sect. Thirty years ago 
Ram Tirath’s works were rivals of those of Swami Vivekananda in their 
popularity with Indian students. He sought a similar end to that of the 
other Swami, a combination of advaita and Christian service. He is 
already, — doubt, forgotten—one more among the many apostles of 
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some transient phase of the Indian chameleon. The other Ram was a 
syncretist of a more primitive order. Another in this gallery is Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati, of whose formidable personality and influence 
Dr Griswold writes with special authority. Yet another interesting study 
is that of the founder of the Deva Samaj, a society which, in spite of its 
name, is atheistic. Dr Griswold, however, is able to give an account of 
a ‘testimony meeting’ of the Samaj at which he was present, and bears 
witness to its ‘real ethical enthusiasm.’ 

There are many ‘insights’ here that one would gladly stay to comment 
on, such as the account of the Radha Soami Satsung. Pandita Ramabai 
and Sadhu Sundar Singh also make their contributions to this survey, 
for, as Dr Griswold says, ‘their Christianity is fragrant with the aroma of 
the choicest things of Hinduism.’ It is good to spend a little while exploring 
that great cave of shadows, especially when one is in the care of so wise 
a guide. 


Nico, MAcNICOL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





MESSIANIC PROPHECIES 


ExtcksE TALMUDIQUE DES PROPHETIES MESSIANIQUES. Par JEAN-JOSEPH BRIERRE- 
NARBONNE. Paris: Geuthner. Frs 50. 1934. 


pes work has a very artistic cover and a very unusual appearance. 

For it is not in type at all but has been written out in a beautiful 
and readable hand, which has been reproduced successfully. But to us 
the contents are of more importance than the format. It is the first part 
of a series which proposes giving us all the statements about the Messiah 
which are contained in Jewish writings from the beginning of Christianity 
(or perhaps rather earlier) to the early Middle Ages. The method followed 
is to give the original text with a translation in French, and only such 
notes as are absolutely necessary for understanding the context. It is 
to be wished indeed that the notes were fuller. This part contains the 
passages in the Mishna, the two Talmuds and the Tosephta. The trans- 
lations seem to be accurate and the work trustworthy. 

But, in reality, the Introduction is the most important part of the 
book. For it not only gives a brief account of the various sources from 
which the passages quoted are taken, but also points out the method 
of the Talmudical discussions and the real intention of the disputants 
in their use of the Bible texts. For Christian controversialists have often 
made serious mistakes in this respect, taking the sayings of the rabbis 
as being always used with the conviction that the text really meant what 
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they say of it. On the contrary, many of the quotations are made quite 
regardless of the literal meaning, as both speaker and hearer were well 
aware. A rabbi will sometimes, for example, make an absurd remark 
and bolster it up by a quotation which seems to the ordinary Englishman 
far-fetched in the extreme. But the rabbi himself knew this, and never 
intended his quotation to be taken seriously. It was meant to serve only 
as a peg on which to hang the doctrine he was inculcating, as his audience 
understood. Our author has done well to try to persuade his readers 
of what ought by this time to be an elementary truth for all those who 
handle rabbinic writings. 
A. Lukyn WILLIAMS 
CAMBRIDGE 





EDUCATION IN NIGERIA 


EDUCATION OF PRIMITIVE Pgop.e. By A. D. Hevser, Ph.D. New York: Revell. 
$3.00. 1934. 


pD*® HELSER is an American missionary of the Church of the 

Brethren at Garkida in Northern Nigeria. He has made his school 
famous throughout Nigeria as a place where the Christian spirit is com- 
bined with a wise use of modern educational methods and with real sym- 
pathy and understanding towards simple native people. Like those among 
whom he works, he has a real gift for story-telling and appreciates to the 
full their skill in that art. He has already published a book of folk-tales 
of the Bura people, and this latest volume lets us into the secret of how he 
uses this material for school purposes. 

The book is divided into three parts. He begins by telling us about 
the situation as he found it in north-eastern Nigeria when he established 
his school in 1922. He describes the life of the people and insists through- 
out on the necessity of preserving a respect for native culture and organiza- 
tion. At the same time, he is out to bring to the people all the resources— 
medical, agricultural and educational—of the modern world and, above 
all, ‘the delight of bringing Christ into such a picture is the most satisfying 
experience’ of his life. 

The second part has the somewhat mystifying title: ‘A part of the Bura 
animist curriculum with specific objectives,’ but what it means is a classi- 
fication of twenty-four Bura folk-tales under the headings ‘home and social 
life,’ ‘health,’ ‘agriculture and live-stock,’ ‘crafts.’ They are good stories 
and scarcely need the list of ‘objectives’ which is prefixed to each of them. 
One wonders whether after all the people do not tell these stories for the 
fun of it and for nothing else. It is difficult to believe that the native story- 
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teller has in his mind, for example, the eleven ‘objectives’ that Dr Helser 
gives for one of these stories, any more than Turner had Ruskin’s 
‘objectives’ in his mind when he painted his pictures. However, for 
use in school this formulation of the ‘lessons’ of the story is no doubt 
useful. 

Part three takes each of these four classes as the basis of a project and 
works it out in great detail. For example, under the ‘health project’ we 
are given no less than forty problems which face the teacher on under- 
taking this task. These are as varied as: ‘Why babies cry,’ ‘Where do 
mosquitoes come from?’ ‘How can we free our area from leprosy?’ and 
“What caused the death of Machar?’ (one of the young men). Problems 
like these are discussed in class and lead to experiment, research and 
speculation. Under the ‘craft project’ there are such problems as: ‘Where 
did the blacksmith get iron?’ ‘Where can we get grinding-stones?’ ‘How 
are calabashes used?” It is obvious that it was a thoroughly good system of 
education, and we are not surprised that the Director of Education for 
Nigeria once said: ‘I am tremendously keen about the Garkida business, 
because I believe there is nothing quite like it in Africa.’ 

Dr Helser has written a most interesting and valuable book, one which 
every wise teacher in Africa will like to have, and we urge him to get it 
without delay. Not the least useful parts are the admirable pictures and 
the bibliography. 


A. Vicror Murray 
Huy 





EDUCATION IN INDIA 


EDUCATIONAL PoLicy IN INDIA: A Neciecrep Aspect. By F. F. Monk. 
London and Calcutta: Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. Re 1. 1934. 


Me& MONK was for nearly twenty years on the staff of St Stephen’s 

College, Delhi, and has given special attention to the problem 
of secondary education. This book of less than fifty pages, admirably 
printed and clearly paragraphed, is a revision of the memorandum which 
he submitted in 1928 to the Committee on Education which supplemented 
the enquiries of the Simon Commission. In it he makes a powerful plea 
for serious attention to be given to the education of what he calls ‘the 
directing classes.’ His thesis is 


that, in order to give to India that Indian rule which the British race has promised 
her, it is before all things necessary to provide her with Indian rulers, and that 
they can only be produced by education. 
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There is something very refreshing and very salutary in the clearness and 
courage with which Mr Monk sets out and explains this thesis. Educational 
missionaries must plead guilty to a good deal of vagueness in conceiving 
the purpose of their institutions, even when they do not sharply separate 
in their thought the educational and the religious aim. There is no vague- 
ness in Mr Monk’s thought. Put briefly his argument is this: India is being 

called to take charge of her own affairs. That means Indians are to take 
charge. But we have created an educational system which trains people 
to carry out orders; it does not train them to take charge. The Englishmen 
who have governed India for generations have acquired this faculty chiefly 
from the character of the schools in which they have been trained—schools 
whose whole system is governed by the aim of turning out men who can 
accept responsibility and are therefore qualified for leadership. We have 
given India the products of our system; the system which produced them 
we have not given her. 


In the failure to train for rule, not in the failure to transfer ruling powers, is 
the real onus of the charge that the Indian politician tries to establish against 
the ‘foreign administration.’ 


Mr Monk does not wish to reproduce the English public school in 
India—even if that were possible. Nor is he thinking of socially exclusive 
institutions for a moneyed class, but of places where those who are likely 
to be called on to rule others, either in a private or public capacity, 
may be trained under conditions which will develop the quality of 
leadership. 

He does not think that the Government can well conduct such institu- 
tions itself. He thinks they will best be provided (with liberal State aid) 
by private bodies, missionary and other; and where he sets out the three 
fundamental conditions, it will be seen how near the institutions which 
he has in mind come to those ideal residential high schools for boys which 
we are all wanting to see set up for Christian boys in India. These condi- 
tions are: restriction of numbers, residential conditions or ‘day-boarder’ 
system for all, and a staff possessed of high vocational ideals and adequate 
status—a staff that works as a team. 

Mr Monk has diagnosed a serious weakness in the educational system, 
he has examined it frankly and has pointed the way to a cure. The mission- 
ary societies are in a better position to give a lead than any other bodies. 
It is to be hoped that they will make a beginning, but it will need clear 
thinking and vigorous and united action. 

ARTHUR DAVIES 

WORCESTER 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, assisted by 
V. M. Bouter. London: Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs). 24s. 1934. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933. Edited by J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT, assisted by StepHEN HEALD. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 25s. 1934. 


ie is an annual duty and pleasure to welcome the surveys issued by 

the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Professor Toynbee and 
his colleagues have produced a series of volumes which combine a high 
level of accuracy and a complete range of knowledge with admirable 
style and readable quality, so that, massive and authoritative as their 
books are, they can be read with continued enjoyment. This is a remark- 
able feat, and Professor Toynbee makes it difficult for his reviewers to 
do much more than express deep gratitude for the debt under which he 
lays them. 

The present volume devotes one hundred pages to world economic 
affairs, covering the financial crisis in America, the World Economic 
Conference, the question of war debts, and German and Japanese financial 
questions. This section ends with a significant passage on ‘the beginning 
of recovery.’ We are then carried through nearly two hundred pages on 
disarmament and security, in which the beginnings of the Third Reich 
in January 1933 are recounted, and the course of developments in Ger- 
many are followed, with all their effects upon other countries. In this 
section the Disarmament Conference of 1933 is thoroughly discussed. 
The next section deals with events on the American continent, including 
the seventh Pan-American Conference, the war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, the dispute between Colombia and Peru, and relationships of 
the United States with Haiti and Cuba. In the final section the Far East 
is taken up, and we are given a thorough treatment of the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities and the relation of the League of Nations and of the United 
States and of Russia to the problem. 

Professor Toynbee is not merely a chronicler but an historical philo- 
sopher, and his introduction to the whole volume is unusually rewarding. 
He reflects that the outstanding events of 1933 were the virtual failures 
of the World Economic Conference and the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence. He suggests that the histories of these two conferences were ‘sym- 
bolic of the state of the western society at the time.’ The fact that delegates 
from nearly seventy self-governing States could be assembled in one 
place was a demonstration of the technical efficiency of western man, 
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and the decision to send representatives showed a realization on the part 
of statesmen that nations are in fact interdependent. But, says Professor 


Toynbee, the ineffectiveness of these two great assemblies showed equally 
clearly that 


these sixty or seventy parochial governments were too deeply imbued with 
the traditions, habits and sentiments of an utterly different past to lend them- 


selves readily as instruments for the use of mankind in dealing with the great 
human tasks of the present and the future. 


Professor Toynbee, brooding over the troubled scene of human 
action, feels that in these events is displayed 


a crushing refutation of the creed of humanism which had inspired the march 
of western civilization for more than four hundred years, and which had 
received definitive formulation, in nineteenth century England, in the apotheosis 
of ‘enlightened self-interest.’ 


The paradoxes of Christianity, he says, once again had proved to be 
truisms, and the practical people, the children of this world, had been con- 
victed of having sacrificed their own substantial interests to an academic 
dream, for that is what the practical creed of enlightened self-interest has 
been shown to be. In the author’s judgment the immensely increased 
human control over the material environment had made ancient social 
evils and maladjustments in human society intolerable and even fatal. 
What had been tolerable under the old low-powered material dispensation 
now became destructive when its material effect was suddenly and enor- 
mously increased. Professor Toynbee in fact is making two points of 
immense importance. The first is that man’s moral development has 
lagged behind his technical efficiency; the other, less frequently made but 
more important, is that man’s technical efficiency has brought to light 
and shown in its true fatal quality the sinfulness of man. Professor 
Toynbee, quoting St Paul, says that the wages of sin is death, and adds 
that by the end of the year 1933 


the great society which the modern western cult of humanism had ‘assembled’ 
was inescapably confronted with a choice of persisting in its spiritual errors at 
the price of committing suicide, and saving its soul alive on condition of making 
a far-reaching and widely extended spiritual advance in the spirit of the very 
religion which the votaries of enlightened self-interest had tacitly repudiated. 


The survey is accompanied, as usual, by a volume of documents. 
These include the authoritative papers concerning the World Economic 
Conference, war debts, disarmament and security, the Four-Power Pact, 
the German withdrawal from the League of Nations, the Austrian situa- 
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tion, and indeed, the whole range of topics covered in the survey. One 
cannot say more than that this volume is indispensable to all students of 
the subject, and that the Institute in making these documents available 
in so compendious a form performs a service which cannot be praised too 
highly. 


WILLIAM PaTOoN 
St ALBANS 


MEXICO 


PEacE BY REVOLUTION: AN INTERPRETATION OF Mexico, By FRANK TANNEN- 
BAUM. Illustrated. Maps. New York: Columbia University Press. $3.50. 
London: Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d. 1933. 


W* Mexicans always regard with great suspicion any book about 

Mexico written by a foreigner. Almost every foreign writer seems 
to fall a victim to the temptation either of exposing us to the world’s con- 
tempt as a backward people, or of flattering us with such sugar-coated 
dithyrambs as to make the whole picture unrecognizable even by 
ourselves. 

But here is at last an honest, well-balanced, sympathetic study of the 
great social movement in Mexico. The student of social and international 
affairs who has no time to undertake a personal and thorough research 
will find a reliable source of information and trustworthy interpretation 
in Mr Tannenbaum’s book, which covers the main aspects of the Mexican 
situation—race, religion, politics, revolution, land, labour and education. 

Mr Tannenbaum’s striking recognition of the essential character of 
the Mexican revolution deserves special mention: ‘It is essentially an 
agrarian movement. The other aspects of the revolution have been in- 
cidental by-products and trimmings.’ It is this simple but real fact which 
makes all the difference between the Russian and the Mexican revolution, 
and the author has rendered a great service to Mexico in pointing out and 
stressing the fact. Communistic schemes are entirely alien to the mind and, 
at bottom, even opposed to the desires and longings of the typical Mexican 
revolutionist. 

At the time of writing this review, a number of book-infected Marxists 
are making strenuous efforts to divert the great agrarian movement that 
the revolution has been and still is into the Russian-like channels of a 
Marxian revolution. Mr Tannenbaum’s book was written before this 
new development, but he was wise enough to notice that trend. The follow- 


ing paragraph accounts for what is going with full swing at the present 
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The popular movement, seeking blindly to undo the plantation system, to 
destroy it, had no intellectual leadership that came out of its own experience. 
It had to seek its advisers, lawyers, speech-makers, politicians and statesmen 
from other elements in the community. These, even when honest, even when 
sincere, derived from a different experience. They had read foreign books, 
books by economists, publicists, books by syndicalists, socialists, anarchists. 
They had read American books, French books, German books and English 
books. With notions derived from foreign experience they attempted to explain 
and fit what was going on in Mexico into intellectual terms that came from 
totally different sources. With the best of intentions, the intellectual spokesmen 
frequently misjudged the direction. They were trying to pattern Mexico as 
if it was going through some socialist revolution, or as if a syndicalist State 
were being built. It was neither one nor the other. The elemental cry was land— 
land and water. Land, water and, later, schools. 


The foregoing statement seems to me to deserve by itself the greatest 
and warmest commendation. If that was all that Mr Tannenbaum had 
written, it would be enough to credit him with a real insight into the spirit 
of the Mexican revolution. While the average writer on present-day 
Mexico is apt to dwell more on the picturesque and the shocking aspects 
of the revolution, Mr Tannenbaum has driven his research right into 
the heart of things. 

Part One gives the whole background of the revolution—the elements 
arising out of the conquest and the Spanish oppression of the Indians, the 
traditional work of the Church and the Church 2. State conflicts. Part Two 
gives a comprehensive picture of the revolution itself—the pathetic 
upheaval of the masses, the roots of the conflict, how fury and passion 
overturned the country and how a program for social reconstruction 
gradually emerged from the pain and sacrifice of the movement. Part Three 
gives some of the outstanding results of the revolution—land reform and 
the progressive resurrection of the village, labour legislation and the great 
experiment in education. 

‘What is Mexico’s most insistent need?’ asks Mr Tannenbaum. 
‘Peace. Internal peace, a sense of stability, of permanence, of security.’ 
He has succeeded in giving a fair and trustworthy story of Mexico’s 
progress through tragedy in search of peace. After reading his book om 
can sympathize with a great nation striving after a better destiny. 

With continual change still going on in Mexico, no book can be called 
up-to-date by the time it comes off the press; but this one may be safely 
termed the best book on the Mexican revolution which has been written 
so far. 


G. Barz CAMARGO 
Mexico City 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN LATIN AMERICA 


CHURCH AND STATE IN LaTIN America: A History of Politico-Ecclesiastical 
Relations. J. FLoyp Mecuam, Ph.D. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University Press. $4.50. 1934. 


Flor book is the most complete and reliable one-volume study of the 

relations between Church and State in Latin America. Appearing 
at a time when governments and religious forces in many parts of the world 
are facing afresh the question of what belongs to Cesar and what to God, 
it makes interesting and instructive reading. The approach is historical; 
facts and documents are allowed to speak for themselves. The opening 
chapter clarifies much of the present-day situation by showing how in the 
early days the Papacy agreed that the Spanish King might be entrusted 
with the right of patronage, which gave the Government considerable 
control of the Church. As long as faithful sons of the Church governed, 
there was not much danger of quarrels, although they were not lacking 
even then. But when the colonies became republics, the struggles became 
bitter between the ecclesiastical and the republican authorities, as to which 
should control education, charities, marriage, cemeteries and often the 
very economic life of the land. 

It is the story of this struggle in each of the twenty Hispanic-American 
countries that Professor Mecham tells, a struggle which is at the very 
centre of political life in most of these lands. Such a book is especially 
helpful to those with an Anglo-Saxon and Protestant background, who 
therefore find it difficult to understand the news coming from Mexico 
concerning the way in which the Government of a country which is over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic moves so violently to control the Church. 
While the reviewer disagrees with various statements of interpretation— 
which is to be expected in so highly controversial a subject—few readers 
could find any quarrel with the bulk of the material, which is taken from 
original Hispanic-American governmental and ecclesiastical sources. 

The conclusions of this study might be summed up as follows: The 
ecclesiastical policies of the Latin American countries are markedly 
divergent. In Argentina, Colombia and Peru there still exists, although 
with modifications, the old relationship between Church and State of the 
colonial period. In Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Panama and Uruguay, the relation- 
ship between Church and State is similar to that in the United States. In 
Mexico the Church has not only been disestablished but is under strict 
State surveillance. 

It was in the 1820’s that the Roman Catholic Church became subject 
to attack in these new republics. Early opposition to the Roman Catholic 
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organization—not the religion—rose out of the political power the clergy 
possessed as a result of the powers vested in them by the Spanish Crown. 
Prelates and clerics held official positions and formed a strong element in 
the political organization of these lands, Naturally, when the struggle to 
obtain representative government began, these ecclesiastics fought vigor- 
ously to preserve the rights and privileges that had been theirs under the 
monarchical system. However, opposition of the ‘anti-clericals’ was not 
based on spiritual, social or economic causes. This group was not unsym- 
pathetic to Roman Catholic dogmas and tenets but, coming almost entirely 
from the creole class—themselves a privileged social class—their interests 
were not in the welfare of the lower classes but rather against clerical 
wealth as an evil because it made the Church powerful politically. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Latin America became increasingly unstable. Mexico 
was the first republic to disestablish the Church; some of the Central 
American republics soon did likewise. These governments, however, 
continued to exercise an oppressive supervision over the Church. Alliance 
of Church and State in Brazil was dissolved in 1890. Cuba and Panama, 
under the tutelage of the United States at the beginning of the century, 
provided in their constitutions for complete separation of Church and 
State. The trend in the twentieth century has been towards separation. 
Even in Ecuador, only twenty-five years after one of the most extreme 
clerical reactions in all the history of Latin America, official ties between 
the spiritual and temporal orders were severed. In 1917 Uruguay dis- 
solved the old connexion, formed in 1830. The most recent loss of the 
Church was the separation of Church and State in Chile. 

While the attacks on the Church in Mexico have been perhaps more 
bitter and the results more disastrous, the religious conflicts throughout 
these nations have been characterized by an uncompromising attitude on 
the part of the opposing factions. 

As time went on, new classes and new leaders, primarily interested in 
social and economic reform, began to attack the Church as an obstacle to 
social and economic progress because of its identification with privilege 
and vested interests. In this way anti-clericalism has developed into a 
political philosophy and plan of action. 

Many wonder why these governments find it necessary so to restrict 
the Church once it has been disestablished, and why the Roman Catholics, 
who constitute the majority, tolerate such restrictions. When the drastic 
anti-clerical legislation was enforced in Mexico in 1926, many prophesied 
that there would be a popular uprising, but this failed to materialize. The 
most loyal Roman Catholics are among the women and the lower classes— 
those least capable of offering opposition to the Government’s edicts. 
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Most men of the higher classes are only nominally Catholic, abstaining from 
contact with the sacraments until the time for ministration of extreme 
unction. The lower classes, the Indians especially, have a profound respect 
for authority; they have been taught obedience for centuries and therefore 
would not be apt to oppose the will of the officials—particularly when these 
are supported by the power of the army. 

It is suggested that recognition of the new order and accommodation 
to the changed world by complete severance of Church and State would 
lead to an active and prosperous Church which could enjoy the confidence 
and love of its communicants. 

A valuable bibliography of primary and secondary sources is appended. 


S. G. INMAN 
New York 





LIANG A-FA 


Cuina’s First PREACHER, LIANG A-FA, 1789-1855. By Gzorce HUNTER 
McNuer.! Shanghai: Kwang Hsueh Publishing House. $1.50. 1934. 


> know the house of Stephanas that it is the first-fruits of Achaia,’ 

writes S. Paul. How we wish we did know something besides the 
name, as contemporary churches obviously did, of those who first believed 
under his apostolic ministry. 

Similarly in the records of Morrison and Milne, in letters of the 
first Bishop of Hongkong, in books about the China mission written in 
the 1840’s, there is frequent mention of one Liang A-fa, ‘well known 
by name in England and America.’ He is well known no longer. There was 
a danger lest the record of ‘the first-fruits of China’ should be lost. 

The Rev. G. H. McNuer, an ex-moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in New Zealand and founder of the China mission of that Church, has 
made it his care to gather together all that is known of this first Protestant 
Chinese minister. He has visited the village which was his birthplace. He 
has interviewed surviving relatives and gathered information from the 
oral traditions of the family. By intimate knowledge of the background— 
Canton in the old ‘factory’ days—he has been able to set the stage. Thus, 
instead of a name, there stands before us the man. 

We see again the home of his boyhood, the village temple, ‘the vege- 
table gardens, mulberry plots, the straggling flood-dykes where the boys 
and girls herd the water-buffaloes.’ We see the youth leaving his poor 


1 See Bibliography for October 1934, No. jor. The author’s name is incorrectly 
spelled on the title page.—Eb. 
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home to seek his fortune in the city. We see the apprentice learning his 
trade of cutting wooden blocks for a Canton printing shop. It is there, 
cutting type for Morrison’s version of the New Testament, that he first 
begins to learn of the Master whom he is to serve so faithfully. So we 
follow him to baptism at the hands of Milne, with Milne to the ‘Malacca 
base,’ back to his native land to write tracts, to preach, to suffer perse- 
cution and to win a few—how few and how hardly won !—to the faith. 

The author has had a large share in the work of training Liang A-fa’s 
successors. The Church of Christ in China, the Shing Kung Hui and the 
Methodist Church in the Province look to Union Theologica! College, 
Canton, for their supply of catechists and ministers. One of the hostels of 
the college is honoured with the name of ‘Liang Fa Hall.’ To read this 
book is to feel something of what it means to stand in such a succession. 
Liang A-fa was once arrested for writing Christian tracts. He had his books 
and blocks destroyed. ‘He was cruelly beaten on the soles of his feet until 
the blood ran down his legs. Thrown into prison, he reflected on the 
strange outcome of his plans for spreading the Gospel among his kinsmen.’ 
When temporarily released to seek money for the payment of a large fine, 
he summed up his first experience of persecution in these words: ‘I did 
not dare to turn my back on the Lord Jesus.’ 

This book should certainly be upon the shelves of every missionary 
society’s reference and lending library. ‘The China mission’ we have 
ceased to talk about; ‘the Church in China’ is now our theme. One hopes 
that a succession of biographies such as this will enrich our knowledge 
of the younger Churches, introducing us to the leaders whom God raised 
up to witness among their own people. 


Joun Foster 
UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, CANTON 





CHINA 


Curna. By L. A. Lyai. (Modern World Series.) Foreword by H. A. L. Fisuer. 
London: Benn. 21s. 1934. 


“TN the next few decades,’ says the editor of this series in his foreword, 

‘a knowledge of China will be as important an element in the 
political education of a cultured Englishman as a familiarity with the 
affairs of the Balkans or of central Europe is to-day.’ We who are concerned 
with the modern missionary movement have held this conviction for years 
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and are glad to see that it is gaining wider recognition. Not only is the 
destiny of a people that numbers one quarter of the human race, the most 
solid block of humanity in existence, of immense importance in itself; but 
the denunciation of the Washington Treaty and the grave developments in 
the Pacific all point to the fact that we can no longer think of Europe as 
near and the Far East as far. China is a much closer neighbour than 
Englishmen have realized. 

Mr Lyall’s book is likely to prove of great service in helping people to 
understand the Chinese people, though its price will deter many who ought 
to buy it. Written in a straightforward and interesting style, there is 
probably no book that covers so adequately the same comprehensive 
ground—culture, religion, history, politics and international relationships. 
What Mr Lyall has to say possesses an authority that few authors can claim. 
Foreign journalists and publicists do not write from inside knowledge of 
China. Missionaries have seldom had so extensive an experience of affairs. 
For the author was in the customs service for over forty years, is a first- 
rate Chinese scholar, held responsible positions in places as varied as 
Peking, Swatow, the Burmese frontier and Shanghai and was vice-president 
of the Chinese Commission for Tariff Revision as a servant of his Govern- 
ment (not of the British Government). He is in the finest tradition of a 
great service, and his independence, integrity and judgment are obvious 
on almost every page. 

This experience lends special interest to his chapters not only on the 
customs service and opium, but on Manchuria and the fighting at 
Shanghai in 1932. The point of view expressed where international politics 
are concerned is much the same as that adopted by the Lytton Commission, 
on whose report to the League of Nations he freely draws, though he is 
more critical of the Shanghai Municipal Council about whose policy he 
has some severe things to say. One point catches our eye on page 27, where 
he quotes from a telegram sent to the League about the Shanghai fighting 
in which one word, which could not be deciphered, is represented by dots. 
The word is probably ronin, meaning Japanese roughs. We confess to 
being surprised by Mr Lyall’s repetition of the story of the notice on the 
gate of the public gardens in Shanghai: ‘Chinese and dogs not admitted,’ 
which he says he saw there in 1892. This has been so often contradicted 
that we confess to the desire for further evidence even than Mr Lyall’s 
memory. Nor are his references to the work of Christian missions satis- 
factory. They form one part of a brief chapter on Chinese religion, are 
somewhat superficial and might have been written in 1925-27 when it was 
the obvious thing to say that missions should not rely on the support of 
their governments. 

By some odd misprint the numbering of the pages corresponding to 
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each chapter in the list of chapters has gone wrong for half the book. 
They do not correspond. 

An interpretation of China by a Chinese of first ability (as, for instance, 
Dr Hu Shih) would give us some essential features which we miss in this 
work. But as a general introduction to the life of the people of China, 
seen through the sympathetic eyes of a foreigner, this book will hold a 
high place and be most helpful—to those who can afford to buy it. 


RONALD REEs 
SHANGHAI 


CHINESE ETHICAL IDEALS 


CuingsE ETuicaL IDEALS. By FRANK RAWLINSON, D.D. Shanghai: Kwang 
Hsueh Publishing House. Peiping: College of Chinese Studies, Cali- 
fornia College in China. Mex. $1.25. (60 cents U.S.A.) 1934. 


HE sub-title of this book is: ‘A brief study of the ethical values in 
China’s literary, social and religious life.’ The titles of the eleven 
chapters show the range of the author’s interests and the ground he 
intends to cover. Dr Lyon in his introduction says that ‘the reader 
finds himself unconsciously slipping into the position of a member of 
the author’s class of interested students.’ The present reviewer is not so 
fortunate as to be able to share Dr Lyon’s feeling in reading the book. 
He feels rather that the author is putting together in a book form a series 
of short essays much in the style of the editorials of the well-known 
missionary magazine, the Chinese Recorder. It is delightful reading for 
one familiar with the field, but then he has little to learn from the book 
which draws its materials from publications on Chinese philosophy and 
religions in the English language. Very little use of the sources in the 
original Chinese is in evidence. 

The exclusive use of the sources in translation has the danger of 
making the ancient Chinese philosophers tell the story to our own liking. 
This is especially the case when little attention is paid to the results of 
critical studies in recent times. 

It is, however, a book that repays reading. It opens up to the lover 
of the wisdom of the East many avenues of research. Even to one who 
has spent much time in the field Dr Rawlinson gives a challenge by 
suggesting many questions which have so far received only inadequate 
attention. 


F. C. M. Wer 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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MARSDEN’S LIEUTENANTS 


MarSDEN’s LIEUTENANTS. Edited by JOHN Rawson Exper, D.Litt. Maps. 
Dunedin: Wilkie & Reed (for the Otago University Council). 258. 1934. 


Fo® the second time Professor Elder enriches the early history of 
New Zealand with a scholarly volume. His Letters and Journals of 
Samuel Marsden was noticed just a year ago in this Review. The 
journals of Marsden’s lieutenants, which form the text of this book, cover 
from 1814 to 1833. 

There is a sombre fascination in the detailed records kept by these 
three men—Hall, a carpenter; King, a shoemaker; and Kendall, a school- 
master who was afterwards disconnected. The odds were heavily against 
them. Josiah Pratt, the secretary of the Church Missionary Society in 
London, was in the antipodes—it took twelve months to get his answer to 
a letter. Samuel Marsden, to whom the mission owed its conception, was 
across stormy waters in New South Wales. The Maoris, ‘noble savages’ 
indeed, were still cannibal, constantly at war among themselves and 
goaded to fury by the assaults of ships’ crews who ravaged their settle- 
ments and stole their food. It was little wonder that they would barter 
pigs or produce only for firearms which brought revenge within reach. 

Still worse, the whole work was based, as Eugene Stock points out in 
his great History of the Church Missionary Society, on a fallacy. The early 
years of the New Zealand mission taught Marsden and the society by 
hard experience that the teaching of ‘the arts’ was not necessarily an 
essential precursor to the preaching of the Gospel. The journals show us 
men of small experience and little preparation struggling in adverse 
circumstances too complex for them to understand, much less meet. 
Disagreements arose among them. There was no lack of earnest en- 
deavour, but results were broken and small. Marsden held on in faith 

and the committee in London hoped for the best. At last, just at the close 
of the period covered by the journals, Henry Williams and his brother 
were sent out. They lifted the whole enterprise on to new lines, and solid 
advance began in the New Zealand mission and was maintained. 

For New Zealanders the journals are charged with historic interest; 
for general students of missions they show the importance of sound 
idealism in the selection both of methods and of men. Readers of Pro- 
fessor Elder’s two admirable volumes will re-echo the hope expressed in 
one of the forewords that further selections from the wealth of material 
contained in the library bequeathed by the late Dr Hocken to Otago 
University may be prepared for publication. 

G. A. GOLLocK 

LONDON 
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GERMAN MEDICAL MISSIONS 


RuF UND DIENST DER ARZTLICHEN Mission. Herausgegeben vom Verband der 
Vereine fiir arztliche Mission. Bilder. Stuttgart: Evang. Missionsverlag. 
RM 3.60 und RM 4.40 (fiir Vereinsmitglieder RM 2.50). 1935. 


6 fully illustrated book emanates from the German Institute of 

Medical Missions (Deutsches Institut fiir drztliche Mission) in 
Tiibingen, in commemoration of its semi-jubilee. It opens with a sketch 
of the development of medical missions in Germany, beginning with a 
paper by Professor Schlunk: ‘In the Steps of the Good Samaritan,’ and 
goes on to a history of the Tiibingen Institute, by the son of the founder, 
Dr Paul Lechler. There follows an interesting survey of two centuries of 
medical missions, the beginnings of which were rooted in German initia- 
tive, even if Americans and British outstripped us later. The more serious 
tropical diseases and their treatment are also mentioned. 

But the chief value of the book lies in its warm, human pictures of 
medical missionary work in the German colonies of East Africa and 
New Guinea (now mandated territories), in China, India and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Medical men and women, also nurses, de- 
scribe their work, drawing on rich stores of experience among the natives 
of tropical countries and their German compatriot settlers. We have 
glimpses of the exceedingly difficult circumstances of their work, which 
demands constant and far greater patience and sacrificial spirit than any 
medical work at home, but is also more satisfying and many-sided, because 
free from the drawbacks and unnecessary red-tape of a home practice. 

Every one of these adventurous men and women is not only a true 
missionary but a first-class representative of the German nation, living in 
one or other of those foreign countries which at the present time are so 
ill-disposed towards us. This ‘oversea’ section is the main part of the 
book, occupying pp. 87 to 244. 

The last section comprises a statistical survey of all German missionary 
doctors (both Protestant and Roman Catholic) and medical assistants, 
medical institutions abroad and medical missionary associations in Ger- 
many. In addition there are several appendices: directions for medical 
missionary training, bibliographies of medical missionary and tropical 
medical literature for doctors and laymen, and finally a list of medical . 
publications which owe their origin to the Tiibingen Institute. The 
statistical information makes this an indispensable reference book for all 
relevant enquiries. It bears a living witness to the strong faith issuing in 
practical works which are inherent in Christianity. 


GoTTLieB OLPP 
TUBINGEN 
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PHILIPPINE HEAD-HUNTERS 
TAMING PHILIPPINE Heap-HuUNTERS: A Study of Government and of Cultural 
Change in Northern Luzon. By Fetix M. Keesinc, D.Litt., and Marie 


Kegsinc. Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. Maps. Bibliography. 
London: Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 1934. 


ao book is a carefully documented study of the history and the 
present economic, educational, moral and religious status of a 
quarter million of the non-Christian population of the Philippine Islands. 

The book should prove stimulating to anyone connected in any 
capacity with the task of administering the affairs of ‘backward’ peoples 
in any part of the world; to teachers interested in making education a 
vital preparation for useful life rather than a fixed routine to be laboriously 
carried out; to ministers who want to give their parishioners adequate 
and accurate ideas of the present missionary task in a considerable part 
of the world; to those missionaries who peg away at hard jobs in isolated 
places; and especially to leaders of the indigenous Filipino Church who 
have found among these mountaineers opportunity for the kind of out- 
reach program needed to save Christians from selfishness and stagnation. 

Some of the influences that have played upon these mountaineers 
may be surmised by reading the following statement: 

The Philippine archipelago of to-day may be described as lying geographic- 
ally off the coast of Asia, politically along the edge of United States’ sovereignty, 
commercially within the American tariff wall, and humanly in a varying position 
between Malaysia, India, Arabia, China, Japan, Spain, Spanish America and 
the United States (p. 22). 

Much credit is given Roman Catholic missionaries of the Spanish 
period for their peaceful penetration of certain of the mountain areas. 
The work of modern missions also receives sympathetic though not 
detailed treatment. Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal and United 
Brethren foreign missionaries find place in the book. But the authors 
overlook the splendid contributions made by Filipino Christians. This 
is the more surprising because they praise Filipino teachers, health 
officials and administrators. They do not even mention the mission of the 
Disciples of Christ in Kabugao, Apayao, a station entirely manned by 
Filipino Christians. 

The authors do not give unstinted praise to all that has been under- 
taken in the Mountain Province by Spanish, American and Filipino 
colonizers, administrators, educators, health authorities and missionaries. 
But the criticisms are well-informed and the constructive suggestions 
are sound. 


Mania, P.I. E. K. Hicpon 
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ABEL OF KWATO 


CuarLes W. Apet or Kwato: Forty Years in Dark Papua. By Russet, W. 
AseL. Introduction by C. R. Erdman, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated. New 
York: Revell. $2. Obtainable London: Oliphants. 7s. 6d. 1934. 


W* gladly welcome this volume as it is the record of the spiritual 

pilgrimage of a missionary who had a deep religious faith, strong 
convictions, great courage, an attractive personality and an irresistible 
sense of humour that made him welcome in any company. It also recounts 
the story of the work that Abel carried on with such conspicuous success 
for forty years. 

The author is Charles Abel’s younger son and is to be congratulated 
on giving us a fascinating story of missionary work achieved through 
many dangers, trials and difficulties that would have daunted men of 
lesser calibre than Abel. The book is written in a pleasing style, easy, 
simple and effective. The photographs, pen-and-ink sketches and artistic 
cover add greatly to its general attractiveness. 

The proof-reading has been superficial, for there are many mis- 
spellings, such as ‘incompatability’ on pp. 155 and 168; and ‘non compus 
mentis’ is inexcusable. ‘Puari’ on pp. 81 and 84 should be ‘Purari.’ 

The reference on p. 65 to a missionary ‘who spent a night at Kwato’ 
and the statement on p. go concerning a ‘venerable veteran missionary’ 
can hardly be said to be in good taste. The accuracy also of the charge 
made on p. 94 that the missions in Samoa ‘were not without blame’ 
might well be challenged. Beyond these blemishes, and possible over- 
statements here and there which are natural to one speaking of his esteemed 
father, we have nothing but praise for this biography of a missionary 
who for himself and for his work was so well known, not only in Papua 
but in many other parts of the world. 

The very tenacity with which Abel held to his views was a weakness 
as well as a strength. It caused him on occasion to voice his lack of interest 
in, and indifference to, the needs of the work his fellow-missionaries 
were doing. He wrote: ‘If we have not faith we must get it from God, or 
stand aside and make room for others who will.’ These sentiments, 
laudable in themselves, were scarcely justified from one who at the time 
was a missionary of the London Missionary Society, which in addition 
to the work at Kwato had to finance the work of twelve other head stations 
and districts in Papua, had serious commitments in India, China, Africa, 
Madagascar and the South Seas, and, further, was feeling the burden ot 
financial stress. 

Abel succeeded in his plan of producing at Kwato ‘a new Papuan 
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society,’ but he only brought this about by going outside the London 
Missionary Society’s constituency for financial support. And since this 
Papuan society is new, its evangelists must preach to the outside villages 
largely as strangers, out of sympathy with the life there and ignorant of 
the temptations and trials peculiar to that environment. 

Contrary to the opinion often expressed by Abel that ‘the old system’ 
had failed, we have to-day a strong, vigorous and yet truly Papuan church 
life among the native Christians at Port Moresby, in Mailu district and 
in other parts of the Territory. 


R. Lister TurRNER 
Epsom, SURREY 





SHORTER NOTICE 


A Sketch of a United Church. (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 4d. 1935.) This memorandum was presented at a meeting in 
October 1934 of the Joint Conference of the Representatives of the Church 
of England and the Federal Council of Evangelical Free Churches, under 
the chairmanship of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who supplies the 
foreword. The memorandum is ‘a statement of the way in which adher- 
ents of the various systems involved might live and work together in a 
united Church’—no more, but no less—and the conference endorsed the 
memorandum, accepting it ‘for the present as a sketch inviting considera- 
tion.’ The importance of this sketch is out of all proportion to its size. 
Many people have been prevented from addressing themselves to the 
practical problems of Christian reunion by the fear that in a united Church 
the traditions for which they most deeply care would be forgotten. The 
purpose of this sketch is to show how, within a united Church, the dis- 
tinctive elements associated with episcopacy, presbytery, methodism, 
congregationalism and the Baptists could be associated in a common 
organic unity. The authors of the sketch, all themselves distinguished 
ecclesiastics, hope that if a vision of what is possible were to be seen, 
fears might be exorcized and fresh practical initiative called into being. 
The pamphlet has great importance for all who are concerned with the 
problem of Christian unity in Asia and Africa, for the fundamental 
difficulties are the same the world over. M. M. U. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MINISTERIAL MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


CHUNGJU, CHOSEN, JAPAN, 


December ist, 1 
Tue Eprror, al 


International Review of Missions 


Dear Sir,—I was much interested in the article on ‘The Ministerial 
Missionary in China’ by the Rev. T. W. Douglas James in the October 
number of the Review. The subject is one which calls for a good deal of 
thinking in these days in mission fields all over the world, and especially 
in those lands where the Church has developed to the point where it is 
now largely taking care of itself and ‘running its own machinery.’ 

Granted that in some places the ministerial missionary has ‘worked 
himself out of a job,’ by reason of the growth of the indigenous Church, 
there is no field at present—nor is there likely to be for a good many 
years to come—where there is not a definite place for the ministerial 
missionary, provided only that he is ready to take it. 

Here in Korea, where the Presbyterian Church is a well-developed 
indigenous Church of over 100,000 communicant members, the work of the 
larger churches is entirely in the hands of the Korean pastors, although 
in some places missionaries are invited to act as co-pastors in the city 
churches. However, the task of shepherding the small weak groups in 
the country districts, which are not yet able to support their own pastors 
although they do maintain unordained evangelists, will largely rest for 
years to come upon the foreign missionaries. At present each man has 
between thirty and fifty to take care of. In addition to this, granting that 
from the point of view of language and a full understanding of the thought- 
life and cultural background of the people the work of direct evangelism 
will always be more effectively carried on by nationals than by foreign 
missionaries, nevertheless experience has always shown that the foreign 
missionary by example will set the standards for the national pastors; and 
unless the foreign ministerial missionary is prepared to devote time and 
effort to direct forward evangelistic work, conscious as he may be of his 
own deficiencies in that work, he cannot well expect that his native 
associates will show great interest or activity along those lines. 

I think that a great avenue of usefulness and service lies along the 
line of Bible conferences and short-term Bible institutes. In Korea, in 
the territory for which the American Presbyterian Mission (North) is solely 
responsible, there was in 1933 an enrolment of over 113,000 in the numerous 
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Bible conferences held throughout the country, in which the total com- 
municant membership of the Church is 73,700. Undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest factors in the rapid development of the Korean Church has 
been the constant study of and systematic instruction in the Bible, both 
as carried on in these Bible conferences and also in the short-term Bible 
institutes which are conducted for both men and women in each of the nine 
mission stations. The enrolment in the latter has grown from 868 to 1664 
in the last fifteen years, showing that in spite of the increasing struggle 
for existence due to rapidly changing economic conditions there is a 
growing appreciation of the fact that ‘man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ The Bible 
institutes and conferences provide for the ministerial missionary an 
almost limitless field of work, and one which gives him many oppor- 
tunities for making a ‘sphere of influence’ for himself. Only recently 
several of the leading Korean pastors expressed as their strong conviction 
that one of the greatest contributions which the foreign missionary can 
make to the Korean Church in these days is in conducting spiritual 
retreats for the pastors and church leaders and in leading them to a fuller 
appreciation of the spiritual resources at the disposal of a child of God and 
the possibilities of victorious living. An actual experiment since those 
remarks were made has amply proved the truth of them. 

I have noticed with disappointment the disparaging remarks made 
in regard to doctrinal sermons both by Mr James and in the Laymen’s 
Report. Possibly those writers had different ideas from mine as to what 
doctrinal sermons are, but in my opinion sermons on the great questions 
of redemption, atonement, sin, salvation and so on are not only the very 
ones needed for upbuilding the Church in the Orient (as elsewhere), 
but are also those listened to with the greatest interest and attention. 

In closing may I add a word of emphasis to that which Mr James 
has written about the need for the ministerial missionary? I should like 
to protest against the all-too-common feeling in many quarters to-day 
that specialists along educational, social and technical lines are what are 
now needed in the mission field and that the day of the ministerial mission- 
ary who has no other qualifications has already passed. The more such 
specialists are sent out the greater the need for the real evangel- 
istic type of missionary, in order to keep the balance and to manifest 
before all that the main function of the Church in all its missionary 
activities is the fulfilment of the Great Commission to go and teach and 
preach and baptize. In these days of specialization there is great danger 
of forgetting that the main purpose of the Church is redemption and 
egeneration and not the reformation of society.—I remain, Yours truly, 

T. STANLEY SOLTAU 

















EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue article by the Rev. JAMEs THAYER ADDISON, D.D., is one of the series 
whose purpose is to show the bearing of the history of the Church in the 
past upon modern missionary problems. Dr Addison, who is Professor 
of the History of Religion and Missions in the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge, Massachusetts, throws a good deal of light from 
the past on questions arising in the Indian group movements towards 
Christianity in the present day. 





Mr P. OommMan Puitip, as one of the Secretaries of the National 
Christian Council of India, has made a special study of the Harijan move- 
ment. His article was written last October, with a view to inclusion in 
our January issue, but it is substantially true of the movement to-day 
after the lapse of some months during which it has been growing in 


strength. 


The Rev. W. Macuin is the General Superintendent of the (British) 
Methodist Missionary Society in the Lucknow and Benares District of 
North India. With what he writes of open-air preaching and of the 
necessity for a definite—‘though not a rigid and static’-—theology, many 
missionaries will probably find themselves in agreement. 








The Rev. A. E. Garviz, D.D., D.Theol., who retired last year from 
the Principalship of Hackney and New College, London, is a well-known 
and honoured exponent of the comparative study of religion. In the article 
which he contributes Dr Garvie clarifies more than one issue involved 
in the ‘mutual sharing’ advocated in Re-thinking Missions. 





The Rev. T. RatpH Morton is a missionary in Manchuria of the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission. He was prompted to write his article by a 
growing conviction that much modern discussion about leadership 
training tends to blind us to the problem of how leaders arise. The question 
of leadership in the younger Churches to-day is a vital one and Mr 


Morton makes a contribution of value regarding it. 
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The Principal of Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, the Rev. Canon 
J. L. C. Horsteap, insists on the possibility of the closest co-operation 
with African colleagues. He has pursued such a policy at Fourah Bay 
with the happiest results. 





M. le Pasteur HENRI PHILIPPE JUNOD (son of the late Dr Henri A. 
Junod) freely admits that there have been shortcomings in missionary 
educational policies in Africa; he also admits the value to missionaries 
of anthropological study. But his missionary experience has shown 
him the limitations of science and of western civilization in general in 
the remaking of Africa. M. Junod is in charge of the Swiss mission 
work in Pretoria, South Africa. 





We welcome the article by the Rev. CHARLES ALLEN CLARK, Ph.D., 
D.D., explaining Dr Nevius’ methods of church building in Korea, to 
which attention is being redirected to-day in many quarters. Dr Clark 
is a missionary of the American Presbyterian (North) Korea mission. 
Another member of that mission, the Rev. T. S. Soitau, has written 
to the Editors on the same subject of ‘the Nevius methods’; his letter 
will be found in the correspondence columns. 





The Rev. A. Stewart Woopsurne, Editor of the Crozer Quarterly 
(issued by the Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Philadelphia), 
writes on Indian folklore concerning the evil eye, from material gathered 
during his work as a missionary in South India. Students of folklore 


will recognize certain points in common with practices and beliefs in 
other lands. 





Miss Nora E. Karn, a missionary in India of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, believes that among the manifestations of 
Christianity in that country there is a place for small groups of Indians 
with a vocation to the ‘religious’ life. Her article deals with the question 
from the women’s side only. 
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Writers of book reviews are: Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 
Freperick Sykes, G.C.S.I., G.C.ILE., G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., late 
Governor of Bombay; Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., of Yale 
University; the Rt Rev. A. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester; the 
Rt Rev. W. J. Carey, D.D., formerly Bishop of Bloemfontein; the Rev. 
H. D. Griswo.p, D.D., Ph.D., for many years a missionary in Lahore 
of the American Presbyterian Mission; the Rev. Nicot MaAcnico., 
D.Litt., D.D., shortly completing a year’s lectureship in the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Connecticut; the Rev. Canon LUKYN 
WILLIAMS, an authority on Jewish literature; Professor A. VICTOR Murray, 
of the Department of Education at University College, Hull; the Very 
Rev. A. W..Daviss, D.Litt., recently appointed Dean of Worcester; 
Sr BAgz Camarco, Secretary of the National Council of Evangelical 
Churches of Mexico; Dr S. G. Inman, LL.D., Secretary of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America; the Rev. JoHN Foster (Methodist 
Missionary Society) of the Union Theological College, Canton; the 
Rev. R. D. Rees, a Secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China; President Francis C. M. We, D.C.L., of Central China College, 
Wuchang; Miss GoLtock, a former editor of this Review; Dr Med., 
D.Theol. G. O.pp, Director of the Medical Mission Institute at Tiibingen; 
the Rev. E. K. Hicpon, Secretary of the National Christian Council of 
the Philippine Islands; and the Rev. R. L. TuRNER, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society and a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of Papua. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 


J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 


Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 


Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 296. 
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Africa, 293; East and Central Africa, 293 ; South 
Africa, 293; America and the West Indies, 293; 
The Pacific, 293 ; The Jews, 293; Fields General, 
293. 


V. Works oF REFERENCE . - 204 


l. History 


Tue CaTHoLic Missions IN CHINA. Pasqual 
M. D’Elia, S.J. Chronological statistical 
tables. xi+122 pp. Shanghai: Commercial 
Press. $1.40. 1934. I40. 

A short sketch of the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in China from the earliest 
records to our own days. The statistical tables, 
correct to 1933, are of special value. 


See also 227 (Medieval Conversion), 


History of Missionary Societies 


Les ORIGINES DE LA Société pes Missions 
EvaANGELIQUES DE Paris, 1822-1830. 
3me. Jean Bianquis. 
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VI. THkorY AND PRINCIPLES OF MiIs- 
SIONS . 294 

VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS oF 
MISSIONARIES . ‘ ‘ . 
VIII. Missionary Metuops : o* 268 
IX. Tug Youncer CuurcHESs . 295 
X. Comiry, Co-oPERATION AND Unity 295 

XI. Curistianiry AND THE NON- 


CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . ~  @95 
Primitive, 295; Religions of Japan, 295; Religions 
of China, 295 ; Religions of India, 295: ‘Buddh ism, 
296; Islam, 296; Judaism, 296 ; General, 296. 


XII. Sociat AND POLITICAL nanan 
OF MISSIONS . ; - 296 


Paris: Société des Missions ia 
Frs 25. The set, Frs 60. 1935. 142. 

The final volume of the three, containing index 
of the whole. 


50 JAHRE OSTASIENMISSION: Ihr Werder und 


Wachsen. Otto Marbach. Illus. 119 S. 
Berlin-Steglitz und St Gallen: Ostasien- 
Mission. M.2. 1934. 142. 


CHRONOLOGISCH OMERZICHT VAN DE WERKZAAM- 
HEID DER JESUISTEN IN DE MISsSIE VAN NEDER- 
LANDSCH Oost-INDI#z, 1859-1934. Amster- 
dam: Roman Catholic Boekcentrale. f 4- 
=. _ f J t k in the Netherlands 

As ce) esui work in e n 
Rest Indies.” 


Illus. viii+431 pp. | See also r98 (C.M.S. in New Zealand). 
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ll. Missionary Biography 


One Hunprep Years Arrer: A Sermon and 
Addresses. 126 pp. London: Carey Press. 
1s. 6d. 1935. 144. 

Delivered at the Carey centenary celebrations, 
London, October 1934. 

Henri-A. JuUNoD: Missionnaire et Savant, 1863- 
1934. Henri-Philippe Junod. Illus. 89 pp. 
Lausanne : Mission Suisse dans 1’Afrique 
Sud. Frs 2. 1934. 145. 

A review is in preparation. 

EN FILIPPINERNAS APOSTEL: Eric Lunds Liv 
och Verksamhet. (An Apostle of the Philip- 

ines: Life and Work of E. Lund.) J. 

ystrom D.D. Illus. 192 pp. Stockholm : 
B.M.’s Bokf kférlag. Kr 3.25 och Kr 4.25. 
1935. 146. ; 

Dr Lund was a missionary first in Spain 
and later in the Philippines, where he translated 
the Bible in whole or in part into three languages. 

LOWELL AND ApicaiL : A Realistic Idyll. Mary 
D. Frear. xvi+324 Pp. New Haven : 
Printed privately under the direction of the 
Yale University Press. 1934. 147. 

The beautifully written life-story of Lowell 
Smith and his wife, pioneer missionaries of the 
American Board to the Sandwich Islands. 

See also 748 (W. Booth); r49 (R. P. MacKay) ; 
198 (C.M.S. Pioneers in N. Zealand). 


ll. The Sending Countries 


Gop’s So.tprer: General William Booth. 2 
vols. St John Ervine. xxi+616 pp. and 
vii+619 to ee pp. London: Heinemann. 
se. 1934. 

bingreghy < r} ‘the founder of the Salvation 
Any, Wh has carried its work into all parts of 
e world 


THe Lirg AND LETTERS OF THE Rev. R. P. 
MacKay, D.D.: A Record of Faith, Friend- 
ship and Good Cheer. Andrew Thomson, 
B. Illus. xiv+195 pp. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. Price about $1.35. 1932. 149. 

Dr MacKay was from 1892 to 1926 Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. He exercised a great 
influence on the missionary movement in Canada 
and the U.S.A. He died in 1929. 

tMISSIONSRUNDSCHAU : Heimatliches Missions- 
wesen. Anton Freitag,S.V.D. ZM, 1934 (4), 
335-57- 150. 

See also r4r (Paris Mission) ; 144 (Carey Cen- 

tenary) ; 205 (Louvain Semaine) ; 215 (German 
ical Missions); 218-19 ’(Training of 
Ministry) ; 244 (Islam in U.S.A.). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 
CHALLENGE : Behind the Face of Japan. Upton 
Close. xiv-+409 pp. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. 1934. I5I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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An endeavour to penetrate beyond the surface, 
by a keenly observant and disciplined journalist. 
MILITARISM AND FascisM IN JAPAN. O. Tanin 
and E, Yohan. 326 pp. New York: Inter- 

national Publishers. $2.50. 1934. 152. 
An analysis by two Soviet authors, based upon 
a study of Japanese writings. 

tFascist TENDENCIES IN JAPAN. Emil Lederer. 
Pacific Affairs, 1934 (Dec.), 373-85. 153. 

+Tue Rearistic ForeicN Po.icy oF JAPAN. 
A. E. Hindmarsh. FA, 1935 (Jan.), 262-70. 
154. 

TJAPAN’s CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN POLICY. 
Nicholas Roosevelt. Asia, 1935 (Feb.), 76-81. 
I55. 

tJapan. Emil Schiller. NAMZ, 1934 (Nov.), 
353-65 ; (Dez.), 386-402. 156. 


POPULATION THEORIES AND THEIR APPLICATION : 
With special reference to Japan. E. F. Pen- 
rose. xiv+347 pp. Stanford, California : 
Food Research Institute. $3.50. 1934. 157- 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Nine Macazines oF KopansHa: The 
Autobiography of a Japanese Publisher. Seiji 
Noma. Introd. by J. Robertson-Scott. 
Illus. xii+290 pp. London: Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 1934. 158. 

A first-hand picture of Japanese life and 
character. 

TIDEHVERV I DET FjJERNE OsTEN. Basil Mathews. 
Trans. from English by S.Juel Méller. 1425S. 
Aarhus: De Unges Forlag. Kr 3. 1934. 


r59. 
Translation of World Tides in the Far East. 


See also 142 (Ostasien-Mission); 208 (Year 
Book) ; 23r (Christ and Japanese). 


Korea 
See 163a, 220-1 (Church Growth). 


China 


THE MoNnGcoLs oF MANCHURIA. 
more. Maps. 311 pp. London: 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 1935. 60. 

British edition. The American edition was 
noted in the bibliography for October 1934, No. 
254. 

tCuHina. Johannes Miiller. NAMZ, 

(Feb.), 33-65. z6r. 


Dig RECHTLICHE STELLUNG CHRISTLICHER MIs- 


Owen Latti- 
Allen & 


1935 


SIONEN IN CHINA. Dietrich Husemann. 
sa. Berlin : Carl Heymann. M.6. 1934. 
162. 


ForRWARD IN WESTERN Cuina. E. L. Stewart. 
Foreword by the Archbishop of Sydney. 
Outline map. Frontispiece. ix+77 pp. 
London: Church Missionary Society. 1s. 
1934- 163. 

popular account of the growth of C.M.S. 
work in Szechwan. 
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tManisreriac Misstonarigs in Curna (Corre- INDIA DURING THE YEAR 1932-33. 68th No, P 
spondence). S. Soltau. IRM, 1935| S.F. Stewart. Map. a +197 pp. London: tITALY 
(Apr.), 285-6. 63a. 5 Pap g A r —“ 8. 1934. 176, pre 

Er Aar 1 Mancnuriet. Johannes Rasmussen. a Ae eals with politics and ad. 543” 
r6 pp. Aarhus: De ‘Unges Forlag. 2s Ore. | munsiraton. Orter sections, are devoted. eB Sec. al 
1935. 164. , tions, health and education. ; (Enc 

year's mission work in Menchurie. WIsDoM AND WASTE IN THE PuNjAB VILLAce. 

tLa TION DES ASSOCIATIONS CHRETIENNES M. L. Darling. xv+368 London : 

D’ETupIANTs EN Cuing: Du Christianisme Oxford University Press. 128.6d. 1934. 177. 
— a ——— —_. Jean A review is in preparation. Dis c 
estambide. ‘onde Non-Chrétien, 1934 | Tux DeveLopMent or CAPiTAListic ENTER- cane 
(Déc.), 68-96. 165. PRISE IN INDIA. D. H. Buchanan S.V. 
, > ae - 506 pp. 

A House Divipep. Pearl S. Buck. 375 pp New York = jlanden : Macmillan. os +Co-o1 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2 ° 218. 1934. Hors 
London : Methuen. 78. 6d. 1935. 166, _ The rise of ot factory system and its effects See als 

The third of the trilogy which began with The in Indie. 
Tue Procress oF RurRAL WELFARE IN INDIA, 
fae OF Cuma, Pearl S. Buck. Asia, 1935 1934 =. ny “3 pp- London : (fro 
eb.), 71-5. 767. niversity Press. 1934. 179. 
tt <y Attirupg Towarps Grarr. Le dem oh oe Pp. INDIA IN = Arts 
Oomman ip 74: 
(Abbreviated) “Tue "Wine Codecs. “Fort. | IRM, 1935 (Apr.), 162-8. "x80, Sir 
nightly, 1935 (Jan.), 24-35. 168. Tue Inpian Eartuquaxe. C. F. Andrews. xi+ 
+Te Virtvzs oF AN Oxp Propie. Lin Yutang. 130 pp. » Faas : Allen & Unwin. as. 6d. Poss 
Asia, 1935 (Feb.), 92-6. 169. 5985. 4 ri 
7 escription of the devastation caused b | 

tFicutinc Communists in Cuina. Madame | earthquake "oad floods, and of relief snesuces 198: 
Chiang Kai-shek. Forum, 1935 (Feb.), 74-8. Peon Pore =a ; oe wl =a an appeal for with 
170. perso | 

: Histo 

+Rep Farvure iy Nationauist Curna. Wilbur | spta Cattinc: The Memories of Cornelia AND 
: a Cornelia Sorabji. Illus. xv+ 308 : 

ae History, 1935 (Feb.), 549- ion : Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 1934. 1782. = 

Wises BROADCASTING IN CHINA. Ernest T. wi Gives F db a" ng AY ie = 

w. Asia, 1935 (Jan.), 19-23. 172. which wit as tect were needed, and were forth a: 
ASTER * , indicate tent t the authoress xii 
ee by ) — oy Edger Snow. into the Seoclant nr her cients. = 
. tinpian CuLture Onricins. Stanley Rice. 
gy ae Mg a (World ides Asiatic Review, 1935 (Jan.), 189-98. 183. = 
216 (Modern M Medicine) ; 222 (Christian Sumaining the eeey Ges Ge cain ot ea 
; must be sought among the Dravidian rather than +Lise 
Leaders’ Training) ; 223 (Leading Women) ;| the ‘ Aryan ’ people. Wi 
232-4 (Religions). tGarcwoan : Politician with a Halo. ew wh 
South-East Asia ui urrent tstory, 1935 an.), 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, ee, 
Netherlands East Indies) See also 212 (Educational Policy); 224-5 
(Church); 228 (Church Union); 235-9 : 
EVEN IN SaTAn’s Greep. J. A. pen 22pp-| (Religions). (Cl 
yn * Sencingiounens. fo. = » 5. an reais 
story from the mission in ether- The Near East North 
Bast Sadien) Oy one af the quiscionesics. A Year’s Empassy to Mustrara KeEmat. (3 
See also 143 (Jesuit Missions). Chories a ~~ xvi +277 PP New +tHis 
india, Burma and Ceylon The Turks depicted a a gront rece, on _ 
pi as @ great race, ch 19 

LawRENCE OF LucKNow, 1806-1857: Being | by their leader shown against | 
the Life of Sir Henry Lawrence retold from | political and ethnological aa. Sees 
his Private and Public Papers. J. L. Mori- | ¢THe Persian Recenesis: Key to Politics in an 
son, D.Litt. Illus. Maps. viii+348 pp.| the Middle East. Bruce Hopper. FA, 

London : Bell. 158. 1934. I75. 1935 (Jan.), 295-308. 186. D 
See review, p. 256. IV] 


+Die CHRISTLICHE MISSION IN DER WELT DBS tie 
Istams. G. R ZMR, 1934 (12), N 
362-82. 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND 


fs MATERIAL PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF | 


187. 














Robert Gale 


tient)  — Empire. 
Current History, 1935 (Feb.), 


Woolbe 
542-8. 88. 


See also 204 (Near East Foundation); 247 
(Encyclopedia) ; 242-3 (Islam). 


Africa 
(General) 
+Dig GEGENWARTIGE AFRIKAMISSION IM LICHTE 


seiInes Mi£ssionopjektes. Anton Freitag, 
S.V.D. ZM, 1934 (4), 311-24. 1789. 


¢+Co-OPERATION wiTH Arricans. J. L. C. 
Horstead. IRM, 1935 (Apr.), 203-12. 190. 


See also 230 (Ancestor Worship). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 

Arts oF West Arrica (EXCLUDING Music). 
Edited by Sir Michael E. Sadler. Introd. by 
Sir William Rothenstein. Plates. Bibliog. 
xi+101 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures). 5s. 
1935. 92. ¢ , 

Articles on African art and thirty-two plates 
with descriptive notes. 

Historical Licuts or Liperia’s YESTERDAY 
AND To-pay. Ernest J. Yancy. Zenia, 
Ohio: Aldine Publishing Co. $2.50. 1934. 
192. 

History of the past century. 

Liseria RepiscovereD. James C. Young. 
xii+212 pp. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, a bw 50. 1934. 193. 

x, history, part! the country and of 
the work and — projects there of ire- 
stone Company. 

+Liperia, THE LEAGUE AND THE UNrrep Srates. 
William Koren, Jr. FPR, 1934 (Nov. 21), 
whole number. 194. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 

See 274 (Anthropology and Education); 229 

(Church Union). 

South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 

+History or THE NGAMILAND TRIBES UP TO 

1926. G. E. Nettelton. Studies, 

1934 (Dec.), 343-60. 795. 


See also 745 (H.-A. Junod) ; 213 (Anthropology 
and Education). 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


By J. H. OLDHAM, D.D. 


wat makes the World Missionary Conference in Edin- 

burgh in 1910 a landmark not only in the history of 
modern missions but also in the modern history of the Christian 
Church is that it was the first gathering of the kind to make 
adequate provision for the continued carrying out of its pur- 
poses. Interdenominational and international co-operation 
ceased to be an aspiration and became a reality which was to 
manifest a vigorous power of growth. 

International missionary conferences had been held in 
Liverpool in 1860, in London in 1878, and with considerably 
larger representation in London in 1888 and in New York in 
1900. Conferences of missionaries had been held from time to 
time in various mission fields, and in the Decennial Missionary 
Conference held in Madras in 1902 and in the Centenary 
Missionary Conference in China in 1907 the further step was 
taken of summoning the conference on a representative basis 
instead of leaving it to be composed of individual missionaries 
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who might choose to attend. All these conferences, however, 
after passing a series of resolutions dispersed without leaving 
behind any permanent organization; and consequently, while 
the deliberations and conclusions of the conference were not 
without influence and helped indirectly to shape policy, no new 
centre of action was created, and things tended on the whole 
to remain as they were till the next conference assembled after 
a further interval of years. The World Missionary Conference 
in 1910 took the crucial step of setting up a Continuation Com- 
mittee charged with the functions of evoking and claiming by 
corporate action fresh stores of spiritual force for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world; finishing investigations begun by the con- 
ference; arranging for further conferences; maintaining inter- 
course between different bodies of workers; taking steps to form a 
permanent international missionary committee; and assisting in 
carrying into effect the practical proposals contained in the 
reports of the commissions of the conference. The vital point 
was not overlooked that no committee can discharge important 
functions without an executive staff, and the Continuation 
Committee was appointed on the understanding that it would 
raise a budget and have its own secretariat. The action taken in 
the field of religious and missionary co-operation at Edinburgh 
in 1910 was, in fact, similar in nature to that taken nine 
years later in the political sphere when it was decided to set 
up the League of Nations with a permanent secretariat at 
Geneva. 

The sapling planted at Edinburgh has grown into a tree 
with widespreading branches. An impulse was given to mis- 
sionary co-operation which has extended to ever-widening 
circles. The staff of the International Missionary Council has 
grown from one secretary to three full secretaries and three 
assistant secretaries. The Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland was brought into existence in 1912 
and has resulted in a growing mutual understanding and deeply 
prized fellowship between the missionary societies in Great 
Britain and a practical co-operation in a multitude of directions. 
The Foreign Missions Conference in North America with a 
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strengthened staff has made striking advances and become a 
powerful instrument of missionary co-operation. In the countries 
on the continent of Europe and in the British dominions national 
organs of missionary co-operation have been brought into 
being, where they did not already exist. As a result of Dr 
Mott’s visit to Asia in 1913 national missionary organizations, 
which have since adopted the common name of National 
Christian Council, were established in India, China and Japan. 
Similar bodies have been created since the war in all the principal 
mission areas. In the sending countries and the mission field 
together there are to-day no less than thirty-six national or 
territorial organs of missionary co-operation, and these are being 
served by more than thirty whole-time officers. 

The initiative of the Edinburgh conference has not been 
limited in its effect and influence to the foreign missionary 
activities of the Church. The conference gave birth directly 
to the Conference on Faith and Order. Bishop Brent, who 
attended the Edinburgh conference, recognized that the new 
organization which it set up must of necessity be based on the 
principle that it should be precluded from handling matters 
concerning the doctrinal or ecclesiastical differences of the 
various denominations, but it was equally clear to him that 
provision of some kind must be made for the frank and open 
consideration of these questions. He took immediate steps, 
therefore, on his return to America for the creation of an 
organization which resulted after long preparation in the as- 
sembling of the Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 
1927, and this conference, following the example of the Edin- 
burgh conference, appointed its Continuation Committee. These 
two movements, concerned respectively with questions of 
doctrine and church order and with the work of the Christian 
Church in non-Christian lands, still left open a field for inter- 
national Christian co-operation, namely that of the practical 
activities of the churches and of their witness in relation to 
the social problems of the time. The enthusiasm and energy 
of the late Archbishop Séderblom of Upsala led to the summon- 
ing of a conference at Stockholm in 1925 to consider these 
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questions, and the conference gave birth to the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work, with its headquarters 
and a strong secretariat at Geneva. 

These three international or ecumenical Christian move- 
ments have been drawn in the past year or two into closer 
consultation with one another, more particularly in connexion 
with the plans for the conferences which the Lausanne and 
Stockholm movements are proposing to hold in 1937 and the 
International Missionary Council in 1938. They are coming to 
realize increasingly that they are all concerned in their different 
ways—as are also the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, and the inter- 
national organizations of Christian youth, such as the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and the International Committees 
of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
—with the same central and fundamental problem of the conflict 
between Christian faith and the secularized thought and life of 
our time. They are finding that their interests and activities are 
intimately related. The consideration of questions of faith and 
order must of necessity take account of the experience and 
circumstances of the younger churches in the mission field. On 
the other hand, the tradition of the universal Church and the 
accumulated experience of the older churches of the West are 
of vital importance to the younger churches in regard to problems 
on the right solution of which their health, growth, spiritual 
power and effective Christian witness depend. These same 
questions are inseparably bound up with the movements towards 
Christian unity in the mission field, of which the church union 
movement in South India is a notable example. 

Similarly, a growing community of interest is manifest in 
the work of the International Missionary Council and of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. We described 
a moment ago the distinctive sphere of the International Mis- 
sionary Council as the work of the Christian Church in non- 
Christian lands. But the startling fact which confronts us is the 
emergence in what has hitherto been known as Christendom of 
a new paganism openly repudiating the whole Christian under- 
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standing of life. The frank determination to base public policy 
on pagan ideas and pagan values is opening our eyes to the 
extent to which western thought and society as a whole has 
become secularized and paganized. The dividing-line between 
Christian and non-Christian countries is tending to disappear, 
and we have to accustom ourselves more and more to thinking 
of the one universal (though unhappily divided) Christian 
Church confronting a world which notwithstanding its differ- 
ences is at one in the repudiation of the authority of the Christian 
revelation. The problems of Church, State and Community 
which are engaging the attention of the Universal Christian 
Council are at almost every point of equal concern to the younger 
churches in the mission field. In them is focused, as has been 
said, ‘the great and critical debate between Christian faith 
and the secular tendencies of our time’—tendencies which are 
penetrating Asia and Africa with consequences similar to those 
which they have produced in Europe and America. The battle is 
one and is joined along the whole world front. We are plainly 
at the opening of a new chapter in international missionary 
co-operation. 

It is worth while, therefore, on the threshold of this new 
stage to ask what have been the main achievements of inter- 
national missionary co-operation in the quarter of a century 
that has passed since it came to birth, what lessons experience 
has taught, and what major tasks have still to be taken in hand. 


I 


The setting up of an organization to deal with matters of 
common interest to all mission boards had as its inevitable 
consequence that many questions began to receive attention 
for the consideration of which adequate opportunities had 
hitherto been lacking. They could not normally find a place on 
the agenda of an individual missionary society, since that 
agenda was concerned with the needs of its particular missions, 
and the society lacked the data which would enable it to con- 
sider the state and progress of the Christian cause as a whole in 
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a given area. It was only when bodies representing the boards 
were constituted without any responsibility for practical mis- 
sionary administration that the larger questions, relating to 
the whole of missionary work in an area and affecting missions 
very often not immediately and acutely, but indirectly and by 
the slow and hardly perceptible transformation of the situation, 
began to come into the centre of the picture. 

An organ was created, for example, as the war and the post- 
war years revealed, through which the boards collectively could 
take up questions with governments. Without the Continuation 
Committee of the World Missionary Conference it would 
have been impossible to provide a certain measure of aid and 
supervision for the German missions during the war, or to 
secure their return and the restoration of their property after 
its conclusion. It would have been equally impossible without 
such an organ to protect missionary freedom in some of the 
post-war settlements. The story of these efforts has been told 
elsewhere and need not be repeated in detail. The experience 
gained during these years in dealing with questions of missionary 
freedom in many parts of the world is an important asset in 
facing the graver problems of the future created by the un- 
compromising claims of the modern totalitarian state. 

Again, only the existence of an organ of international mis- 
sionary co-operation could have made possible the compre- 
hensive surveys of missionary work and policy which have 
been undertaken since the war. It is only now that we are 
able in retrospect to review the work as a whole that we can 
recognize what a wide field has been covered. The whole subject 
of Christian education in the mission field, in particular, has 
during the past fifteen years been explored with the utmost 
thoroughness, and the help of the best and wisest minds has 
been enlisted in the study of its problems. The Indian Village 
Education Commission in 1919, the China Educational Commis- 
sion in 1921, the Phelps-Stokes Commissions to Africa in 1920 and 
1924, the Commission on Christian Higher Education in India 
in 1930 and the International Commission on Christian Education 
in Japan in 1931 have laid solid foundations for missionary policy 
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in Christian education and made clear the direction it must 
follow. The formation of the Advisory Committee on Education 
in the Colonies by the Colonial Office in London, and the 
establishment of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures—both as the result of missionary initiative—have 
kept Christian education in Africa in touch with and abreast 
of the most progressive thinking in educational and sociological 
science. For the rich gifts and strong support which have been 
brought to Christian education from these various sources those 
who are responsible for its conduct cannot be too thankful to 
the over-ruling providence of God. 

A deepened understanding of the tasks confronting the 
missionary movement and a fresh impulse to enlarged efforts 
came with the meeting of the International Missionary Council 
at Jerusalem in 1928. The meeting was signalized by the 
presence in substantial numbers of representatives of the 
younger churches in the mission field. They took their full part 
in counsel and debate. There could no longer be any question 
that the churches in the mission field had acquired experience, 
maturity and leadership to make them equal partners in the work 
of evangelization in non-Christian lands—that in many parts of 
the mission field, indeed, the initiative had passed into their 
hands and the main responsibility now rested on their shoulders. 
The universality of the Christian fellowship in face of a common 
world task gained a new and deeper meaning. 

The most significant and far-reaching effect of the meeting 
at Jerusalem on missionary thought was the clear recognition, 
which the experiences of succeeding years have powerfully 
confirmed and immensely deepened, that the great antagonist 
of Christianity in the world to-day is secularism. This does 
not mean that the traditional non-Christian faiths have lost 
their hold—they are exhibiting on the contrary in some 
directions a renewed vitality—nor that the development of a 
Christian apologetic in relation to them does not continue to 
be a necessary and important element in evangelization. But 
it was seen with a new and startling clearness that every- 
where in the world the dominant fact is the growing seculariza- 
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tion of men’s thoughts and activities. The forces of modern 
science, technical invention and industrialism, which in the 
West had opened up new opportunities of wealth, enjoyment 
and pleasure, fostered the love of power, concentrated attention 
on the economic aspects of life and created the secular temper of 
western society, were seen to be invading the continents of Asia 
and Africa, corroding the ancient faiths, breaking down the 
traditional sanctions of conduct, disintegrating social bonds 
and introducing revolutionary changes in ideas, habits and 
institutions. 

From the new perception and deepened understanding of 
the gravity of this situation two impulses, complementary and 
necessary to one another, proceeded and have gathered strength 
in the years that followed. The one was a fresh recognition 
of the centrality of the Christian message in the missionary 
undertaking—of the truth and reality which came to the world 
in Jesus Christ and to which it is the supreme task of the Church 
to bear witness; and along with this the impulsion to a more 
courageous and ardent evangelism. The other was a definite 
advance in the attempt to relate the Christian message more 
closely and directly to the experience and activities of men in 
their ordinary daily life and in their social environment. A 
striking development in the succeeding years, greatly helped 
and fostered by the visits of Dr Butterfield, though the founda- 
tions had already been laid in the preceding years by the reports 
of the educational commissions already mentioned and by 
experiments carried out by a number of courageous pioneers, 
has been the progress made in rural areas in many of the principal 
mission fields in bringing the ministry and worship of the Church 
into more vital relation to the whole life and activities of the 
community and its social advance. The establishment of a 
Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel 
in 1930 under the auspices of the International Missionary 
Council; the comprehensive survey undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of conditions in the copper belt in Northern Rhodesia and 
of missionary work in that area in its relation to the whole 
social, economic, administrative context; and the formation of 
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the Agricultural Missions Foundation in America are further 
evidences of a growing determination to bring the power of the 
Gospel to bear on social life. 

The realization that the fundamental conflict throughout 
the world is between Christian faith and a secularized society 
prepared the way for a clearer perception of the responsi- 
bility of the Christian Church towards the Jews, whose history 
and influence are related in a multitude of intimate ways to 
the issues at stake. An international committee concerned with 
the Christian approach to the Jew was set up, related not only to 
the missionary societies carrying on work among the Jews but 
to the International Missionary Council, and thereby making 
it clear that the winning of the Jews to faith in Christ is the 
common concern of the Christian missionary movement as a 
whole. 

As we look back on these remarkable developments of the 
missionary movement in the post-war period we see that they 
could not have taken place unless, in the providence of God, 
there had been created at Edinburgh a permanent centre in 
which the broader issues affecting missionary work would 
receive the consideration that could be obtained for them only 
by this means. 


Il 


A second far-reaching development during the period under 
review has been the growth of joint undertakings conducted 
by several boards or churches in common. To take but a single 
illustration, the Women’s Christian College in Madras, owing 
its initiation directly to the impulse of the Edinburgh con- 
ference and maintained jointly by six American and five British 
boards, has provided a Christian higher education for the 
women of South India such as no single board alone could have 
given them. It is not necessary to enter into details regarding 
these co-operative undertakings, which include besides educa- 
tional and other institutions such activities as the provision of 
Christian literature. A report quoted at the meeting at Jerusalem 
enumerated more than a hundred union institutions for 
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Christian higher education, and in two-fifths of these the 
co-operation was international. The closer contacts between 
the boards in different countries and the increased oppor- 
tunities for common consultation which have resulted from the 
co-operation initiated at Edinburgh have contributed greatly 
to the growth of these joint undertakings. 


Ill 


A third gain, which is an invaluable equipment for the 
tasks that lie ahead, is that much has been learned in regard 
to the technical problems and difficulties of co-operation. 
When the Continuation Committee of the World Missionary 
Conference was set up in 1910, the field of international mis- 
sionary co-operation was unexplored and uncharted. There were 
no precedents to afford guidance. The problems had to be 
thought out from the beginning. 

Accustomed habits of thought were carried over into a 
new enterprise. It was assumed that the Continuation Committee 
and its sub-committees were similar in nature to the com- 
mittees of missionary societies. It was only gradually realized 
that they were not bodies in which decisions could be arrived 
at by majority vote. Decisions contrary to the wishes of one 
or more boards could only result in the withdrawal of these 
boards from further co-operation. It became increasingly 
clear that co-operative organizations only provide the oppor- 
tunity for common consultation, and that action can be taken 
only by the co-operating churches, boards or societies, and by 
the agencies of missionary co-operation only when authorized 
by them. When the International Missionary Council was 
created after the war there was written into its constitution 
that ‘the only bodies entitled to determine missionary policy are 
the missionary societies and boards and the churches in the 
mission field.’ It had been recognized from the first that the 
functions of the Continuation Committee must be purely advisory 
and consultative, but what this meant in practical working 
became clear only in the light of a growing experience. 
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Missionary co-operation is based, and can only be based, 
on the principle that action can be taken only when it is approved 
and authorized by the societies, boards and missions on whose 
behalf it is taken. Yet if this basal and inviolable principle were 
observed in its literal sense, and every proposed action had to 
be formally ratified by a hundred different boards in many 
different countries, it would take so long to obtain the necessary 
authorization that in many cases a critical opportunity would be 
lost and the boards would be maintaining a machinery that was 
of little practical use to them. Is there any escape from this 
apparently insoluble dilemma? Experience has shown that what 
is in theory and on paper a demonstrably unworkable machinery 
can be made to work in practice on one indispensable condition. 
That saving condition is the presence of a spirit of mutual 
understanding, confidence and goodwill. In so far as there is, 
on the one hand, an understanding of the general attitude of 
the boards and, on the other hand, a true and just interpretation 
of the demands of a situation which involves the interests of 
all boards, action may be taken by a relatively small group of 
representatives of the boards, or even in emergencies by the 
officers of missionary co-operation, in such a way as to win the 
subsequent approval and gratitude of the boards concerned. 
The fundamental principle of missionary co-operation can, 
however, only be violated in the letter—as it constantly must be 
if co-operation is to be practically effective—on the condition 
that there is the most complete and whole-hearted observance 
of its spirit, and that if in any instance judgment has been at fault 
and the policy or wishes of a board have been misunderstood, 
a halt is called until a complete understanding is reached. 

It was the recognition in the light of experience of the 
complete unworkability of the machinery, regarded merely as 
machinery, that led to the inclusion in the constitution of the 
International Missionary Council of the acknowledgment that 
its ‘successful working is entirely dependent on the gift from 
God of the spirit of fellowship, mutual understanding and desire 
to co-operate.’ Those who have been privileged to share in 
international missionary co-operation, initiated in the memorable 
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experience of the days of the Edinburgh conference and restored 
after the separations of the war, must humbly and thankfully 
acknowledge that the gift has been bestowed in abundant 
measure, and as they look back on the experience of fellowship 
and fellow-working, transcending ecclesiastical and national 
differences and growing in depth and strength and richness, 
know themselves to be witnesses of a miracle of divine grace. 
The evidence of what God has already done is an assurance of 
what He can yet do in the more difficult days to come. 
Reference has been made to the almost insuperable technical 
difficulties that beset international missionary co-operation. 
Lacking any experience to guide it, the Continuation Committee 
began by setting up nine international sub-committees on a 
variety of subjects. The question was not considered whether 
each would not require the full time of one or more secretaries 
to make it function effectively. At the next meeting of the 
Continuation Committee it was agreed to add a tenth sub- 
committee on the Church in the mission field. One ardent 
member of the committee urged that a decision of such trans- 
cendent importance in the history of the Christian Church 
should be made by a standing vote. In spite of its solemn 
inauguration the committee never met or did anything. The 
question was not examined, or even asked, whether it was a 
necessary inference from the undisputed importance of the 
Church in the mission field that a committee, meeting in London 
or New York and without executive resources, could do any- 
thing except talk about it. International missionary co-operation 
did not in its early days wholly avoid the danger which besets 
all international organizations with large, world-wide pro- 
grammes, of spending many valuable hours and days in talking 
about important subjects without any resulting action. Happily 
the practical needs of the mission field fostered the growth of a 
greater realism, and it was recognized with growing clearness 
that the more important and real a human problem is, the 
greater demands it will presumably make on the time and 
strength of men and women if anything effective is to be done 
about it. The truth was borne home that what any organization 
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can achieve in the sphere of action is necessarily limited by the 
executive resources at its command. Experience has emphasized 
the vital distinction between the perception of a real and urgent 
need and the discovery of any effective means of meeting it; 
between the passing of a resolution by a committee that a 
certain programme should be carried out and the provision of 
even the minimum resources required to give effect to it. Of 
the vast and unlimited range of matters in the field of 
international missionary co-operation in regard to which action 
might with advantage be taken, only a small fraction can in fact 
be taken effectively in hand within the limits of the time and 
strength of its officers and members on which the International 
Missionary Council can draw. While it is necessary that the 
Council should survey the whole range of problems that confront 
the missionary movement throughout the world and seek under 
God’s guidance to determine what tasks most urgently call for 
its attention, its policy cannot in practice be comprehensive, 
all-round and systematic. All that is possible is a wise oppor- 
tunism that responds to openings that providentially offer 
themselves, and deals with each task not in accordance with 
any abstract scheme but with regard to its own requirements 
and what is practicable in the actual circumstances. That much 
can be accomplished along these lines the experience of the past 
quarter of a century has proved. 


IV 


The main results of missionary co-operation since the 
Edinburgh conference have thus been, first, a widening of the 
horizon of the missionary boards and the bringing within 
their purview of new and larger questions through the creation 
of an organ in which they resolved to consider together the 
tasks and problems of the missionary movement as a whole; 
secondly, the progressive supplementing of the work of in- 
dividual boards by undertakings conducted jointly; and, thirdly, 
a clearer insight into the spiritual meaning and principles of 
co-operation. As we look back we recognize the hand of God 
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guiding the missionary movement through these difficult years, 
leading it into a larger understanding of His purpose and 
summoning it to fresh and expanding tasks. Since He is the 
living God, ever calling men to fresh adventures, we must be 
ready for further advance. The conviction has been deepening 
in the minds of many that we stand on the threshold of a new 
stage in co-operation. The limitation of funds and personnel, 
in face of needs and opportunities which no words can 
adequately describe, makes the question inescapable whether 
the time has come when the boards must pass beyond the stage 
of supplementing their existing activities by jointly conducted 
undertakings, by surveys and by providing machinery for 
carrying out common purposes, and begin to look together at 
the total needs of a given area and to make all their work 
contributory to a common objective approved by all. Only 
in this way would there seem to be real hope that the all-too- 
meagre available resources will be used to the greatest possible 
advantage. Some progress in the attempt to co-ordinate the 
Christian forces in a particular area has been made in the past 
year or two in regard to the Philippines and Bengal, and first 
steps in this direction have been taken in other areas. But the 
task must be taken in hand with greatly increased determination 
and vigour if what appears to be an arrest and weakening of 
missionary effort is to be turned, as God surely means it to be, 
into spiritual victory. There are crucial questions in regard to 
each area which the boards at home and the churches and 
missions in non-Christian lands need to ask and try to answer 
together. What are the things in a given area that, under exist- 
ing conditions, supremely require doing for the advancement 
of the Christian cause? What activities of lesser importance 
can, if necessary, be sacrificed in order that these vital ends 
may be attained? What is the largest and most effective con- 
tribution which each individual board or church can make 
to the achievement of the common purpose? What is required 
is a new habit of mind which thinks instinctively in terms not 
of a particular church or mission, but of the Christian enter- 
prise as a whole in the area in question. In the attempt to answer 
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these questions the churches and boards will more and more 
find themselves driven back on the crucial question of personnel, 
indigenous and foreign. Tasks that are of supreme and vital 
importance make of necessity exacting demands on the ability, 
character and spiritual life of those who are called upon to 
fulfil them, and the question of the recruitment, selection and 
equipment of workers must come increasingly to hold the central 
place in missionary thinking and plann ng. 


Vv 


There is a further direction in which new prospects and 
vistas of co-operation are beginning to open up. Attention has 
already been directed to the shifting of responsibility from the 
boards in the West to the younger churches in the mission 
field. The next full meeting of the International Missionary 
Council will, it is anticipated, be held in the Far East, and it 
may be expected that in this meeting the representatives of the 
younger churches will outnumber those of the churches of the 
West. These younger churches, owing their origin to missionary 
endeavour, have innumerable connexions and an intimate 
concern with the work conducted by the foreign mission boards 
of the churches of the West. But as mature or growing churches 
they will naturally have relations also with the churches of 
the West in the whole range of their interests and activities. 
Ecumenical movements, like the Conference on Faith and Order 
and the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, which 
are concerned with issues that affect the Church of Christ 
throughout the world, cannot remain aloof from the churches 
in Asia and Africa. The younger churches equally cannot but 
be deeply interested in questions that affect fundamentally 
their doctrine, their order, their freedom and their witness in 
relation to their social environment. The National Christian 
Councils in Japan, China, India and other countries in Asia 
and Africa, which include representatives of the younger 
churches and are in each area the principal agency of co-opera- 
tion in all matters relating to the life of the churches, are the 
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constituent bodies of the International Missionary Council. 
In western countries, on the other hand, the International 
Missionary Council is representative of the foreign missionary 
interest of the western churches and not of the entire range of 
their interests and activities. The question, therefore, inevitably 
arises what is to be the relation of the younger churches to the 
other ecumenical movements besides the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Problems of organization are involved which 
must of necessity be considered and which may be expected to 
engage the attention of the conferences of the Faith and Order 
and of the Life and Work movements in 1937 and of the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in 1938. 

But the issues involved in the relations between the different 
ecumenical movements lie deeper than organization. What 
matters more than anything else to the missionary movement, 
as was plainly seen at Jerusalem, is its vitality—the vigour of its 
faith, the clearness of its message, the spiritual quality of its 
life. But this need it shares with the whole Church of Christ 
throughout the world. The body of Christ is one and all its 
members are dependent on one another. Nothing will help the 
younger churches in the mission field more than a reinvigoration 
of life of the churches in the West. It is equally true, and at the 
same time one of the deepest inspirations of the missionary 
movement, that it is through these younger churches that the 
reinvigoration may in part come. Professor Tillich makes in one 
of his books the deeply suggestive remark that perhaps the 
unsurpassed greatness of the theology of the early Fathers of 
the Church up to and including Augustine may be due to the 
fact that they came to a belief in Christianity out of a heathen 
environment. The significance of its affirmations was seen with 
pellucid clearness by reason of the contrast. It may happen in 
our time that those who find their way to Christ from a non- 
Christian upbringing, or it may be from immersion in the new 
paganism of the western world, will be the means of revealing 
anew to a largely inert and apathetic Church, dulled and staled 
by familiarity with the Gospel, something of its revolutionary 
meaning. 
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In any case the new apprehension that is needed of the vital 
significance of the Gospel for the life of our time must be reached 
by the whole Church together, each church, older or younger, 
making its own indispensable contribution. The churches in 
the mission field have as vital an interest as the western churches 
in the momentous issues which are engaging the attention 
of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, i.e. 
‘whether in the present grave crisis in the history of mankind 
the Christian Church has, in virtue of its faith, an understanding 
of the meaning and purpose of man’s existence and of his 
relations with his fellow-men in the Church, the community 
and the state, which is clearly distinguishable from other 
doctrines that command the allegiance and devotion of multi- 
tudes, such as rational liberalism, scientific humanism, com- 
munism, fascism and national-socialism.’ This ultimate question 
of human life and destiny is in different ways the primary 
concern of all the ecumenical Christian movements, and it is 
important to all of them to discover how through co-operation 
each movement may make its largest contribution to the common 
end of strengthening the universal Church in its world-wide 
conflict with the old and the new paganism. 

J. H. OLpHAM 








PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
CHINA CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


By FRANK RAWLINSON, D.D. 





Wwrat I write on this subject must of necessity be realistic 

and objective. I write of things as they are, rather than 
as I wish they were. To develop this latter approach would 
result, of course, in an entirely different article. 

A passing reference to the status of Christianity in China 
thirty years ago provides a suggestive comparison to begin with. 
At that time there was, in general, agreement as to both the 
evangelistic message and the work of the Christian Church in 
China. The Church, too, was more exclusively the objective and 
centre of effort than it now appears to be. Dependence on treaty 
rights was still in evidence; such rights as Christianity now has 
are granted by the Chinese people willingly; the treaties hardly 
affect them. The impulse towards social and economic recon- 
struction was not then felt in either the nation or the Church to 
the degree that it now is. Then social effort by Christians was 
a matter mainly of reforms such as anti-narcotism and anti- 
footbinding; Christian service in China now includes practically 
every aspect of social reconstruction. 

Christianity appears to be permanently settled in China. In 
activities and message it is much more divergent than formerly. 
It is largely under Chinese leadership and is becoming somewhat 
less dependent on western funds. To that extent, at least, it has 
become more China-centric. It is no longer mainly a projection 
of western Christian effort into China. Christians in China are 
finding their own forms of service and are seeking for their own 
expressions of the Christian message. True, the transfer of 
neither Christian initiative nor motivity in China is complete; 
the various Christian contingencies are moving past this point 


with greatly differing speeds. Nevertheless Christianity may now 
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be deemed a part of China’s heritage; Christians are experi- 
menting with the resources of China and aiming at meeting 
China's needs as these are seen through Chinese eyes. We may 
now speak of the China Christian movement instead of the 
Christian movement in China. This change in designation 
suggests the keynote to the present status of Christianity in 
China. 

Three questions will open up the analysis of the subject set 
for consideration. First, what is the status of the China Christian 
movement as revealed in its present activities? Second, what is 
its present relationship to the Chinese people? Third, what are 
the outstanding trends within it? 

To begin with the present activities of the China Christian 
movement: these are more aggressive, varied and widespread, 
viewed as a whole, than ever before in the history of Christianity 
in China. The status of Christian education is changed, in that 
elementary schools are curtailed, middle schools are losing some- 
what in attendance and are facing the necessity of making their 
curricula vocational, while higher education is holding its own. 
In general all Christian education has passed under Chinese 
control, and has in the main adjusted itself to governmental 
educational requirements. Its two major problems are that as 
built up it is beyond the financial strength of the Chinese 
Christian group to support, and that no satisfactory way of 
correlating its various institutions has yet been found. Foreign 
standards of outlay, institutional individualism and momentum 
still hinder a decision as to its ultimate status, though more 
attention is being paid to quality than to quantity. 

Christian medical work is going forward. It is still ahead of 
governmental and private efforts in China in the number and 
distribution of hospitals and in the funds invested in them. All 
but five of these hospitals have an average of five Chinese doctors 
each. There is more promise as regards general co-ordination of 
effort in them than in either the schools or the Church. Some 
72 per cent of the receipts for the maintenance of hospitals 
comes from patients, fees and Chinese gifts. Because it is more 
dependent on Chinese resources, Christian medical work is 
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becoming more an agent of service to the middle class, i.e. those 
who can pay. The same thing is true of Christian schools. Thus 
institutionally—less true of the Church—Christianity in China 
is less marked than formerly by service to the underprivileged. 
Those who are economically the less needy get the greatest 
benefit. This means gain in financial independence but loss in 
range of service. It is an inevitable result of the increased financial 
responsibility for these activities now being put upon Chinese 
resources. 

Of Christian literature not much can be said. In the main it is 
still traditional in type. Some growth in distribution has been 
noted. While not great in amount there is appearing literature 
written by Chinese expounding religion in terms of their own 
experience. The experimental reconstructive work now being 
carried on by Christians in many places should enrich their 
experience to the point where such literature will show a sharp 
increase in the not distant future. 

Viewed as a whole it is in propagandist efforts that Christian 
activity in China is most widespread. The messages given thereby 
are quite divergent. The large number of Chinese evangelists 
engaged in this work is one of its striking features. The Bethel 
band, for instance, in three and a half years visited g1 large 
cities and organized 777 gospel bands. Among not a few inde- 
pendent evangelists, Dr John Sung is outstanding. In Shantung 
and North China the indigenous spiritual movement is still going 
on. It contains both good and questionable elements, though it 
tends to discard its earlier excesses. It was initiated and promoted 
by Chinese Christians. Evangelistic campaigns are quite pro- 
minent in the organized Church also. These campaigns are 
carried on mostly by Chinese Christians; indeed, what is called 
‘evangelistic work,’ more than any other type of Christian 
activity, is now being carried on by Chinese. The Group move- 
ment in China grew rapidly in 1934; up to date its leadership is 
mostly missionary. Finally there is the youth and religion cam- 
paign, carried on under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., the main 
speakers being Drs Sherwood and Brewer Eddy. It was set up in 
twenty-one cities. Both those in authority and students responded 
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to its message everywhere with enthusiasm. Like Dr John Sung 
and others, these western prophets pointed out fearlessly the sins 
of China which call for repentance and restitution. That their 
message was received with only rare instances of demur on the 
part of the Chinese is significant. A Chinese prophet could not 
go to the United States and lay about so lustily with his flail as 
these Americans did in China. That fact speaks well for the 
willingness of modern Chinese to give heed to any prophet who is 
sincere; China shows no tendency to prefer any particular type 
of prophet. 

This list of propagandist campaigns began with those that are 
traditional in tone and ends with those of a more modern note. 
Outside the rural campaigns carried on by the organized Church 
and the spiritual movement in North China they were urban; 
Christian propagandists of to-day find cities most suitable for 
their purpose. All of them, with the exception of the youth and 
religion campaign and a few enterprises carried on by churches, 
emphasized almost exclusively personal religion and ethics; they 
had little relation to reconstructive movements. This fact is, 
indeed, quite marked. For instance, I asked an ardent advocate 
of the Group movement whether a successful group meeting in 
Hankow, which he was eagerly reporting to me, had had any 
connexion with the youth and religion campaign conducted in 
the same city. ‘None,’ he replied. The campaigns carried on by 
Chinese evangelists, the Spiritual movement and a large percent- 
age of organized church campaigns are emotional in stress; 
original thinking is not prominent in them; their messages are 
largely echoes of traditional and transplanted ideas. That is true 
though Chinese leaders play by far the larger part in them. In not 
a few cases there has been frequent and sometimes prolonged 
emphasis on the doctrine of the Lord’s return. In general the old 
messages as given have a weak meaning for those seeking a new 
China. Only the youth and religion campaign made, apparently, 
any special effort to reach youth and combine in its message both 
the individual and social implications of Christian allegiance. 

All these campaigns received a ready hearing. They all in- 
duced, in varying degrees, changes in individual conduct, though 
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to attempt to point out which promises to be more successful or 
lasting in this regard would involve me in what would be deemed 
invidious comparisons. Their major emphasis was on individual 
salvation. To the use of China’s ethical and religious values they 
gave, so far as I know, little attention; any thinking going on in 
this field was drowned by echoes of traditional ideas. Interest- 
ingly enough, I have reasons to believe that thoughtful Chinese 
Christians are free from inhibitions in this field. 

It is probably true, though I cannot prove it statistically, that 
more Chinese were reached by propagandist efforts in 1934 than 
in any previous year of the history of Christianity in China. 
Certainly it is true that, judged by the distribution of its efforts 
and the numbers and classes of people reached, Christianity is 
most active in its propagandist aspect. It is still depending more 
on vocal chords than the use of brain or hands in life-wide 
service; its status is primarily that of a propagandist organiza- 
tion. A large proportion of Christian literature is likewise pro- 
pagandist. The China Christian movement still talks individually 
more than it acts socially. 

The next point to be considered is the relation of the China 
Christian movement to the life and people of China. In dealing 
with this topic I am essentially giving an answer to the question: 
‘What is the present attitude of the Chinese people to Chris- 
tianity?’ In reply a number of points may be made with reason- 
able assurance. Christianity is accepted as one of the religions of 
China. The anti-Christian mood is quiescent. Though some 
Chinese educationists may still hope to weaken its influence, 
none so far as I know now talks of eliminating Christianity. Some 
high in political authority feel, indeed, that Christianity has a 
greater significance as regards building life and character in 
China than any other religion. The New Life movement is in 
gear with this attitude, though it is far from being general. In 
medical work co-operation between those within and without the 


Church goes on quite apart from any question of religious ~ 


affiliation. 
As far as concerted opposition thereto is concerned, the China 
Christian movement has a free field for both propaganda and 
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service. Though the government’s educational requirements still 
bear heavily on the convictions of some Christians, I know of only 
one drastic application of them in recent days: seven primary 
schools carried on by the Evangelical Lutheran mission in Han- 
kow, involving some eight hundred pupils, were forcibly closed 
in October 1934 by the Mayor of Hankow, because those in 
charge declined after being warned to discontinue teaching 
religion directly. 

One of the most significant features of the present status of 
the China Christian movement is the decided trend towards 
sympathetic co-operation between governmental and Christia 1 
agencies. (This does not include the organized Church whi :h 
is left to go its own gait.) No discrimination is made now, for 
instance, by the educational authorities between private (Chris- 
tian) and government schools; both are investigated and criticized 
impartially; Chinese educational guidance affects them all. Some 
government educational funds have been set apart for assisting 
such schools, in which Christian institutions have shared. To 
illustrate this trend on a wider basis I may mention Nanking 
University which received in about a year from Chinese sources 
$250,000 (silver) for various projects. A considerable proportion 
of this came from government sources. Banks, too, occasionally 
invest funds in enterprises under Christian guidance. Christians 
are, furthermore, at the head of important reconstructive enter- 
prises, such as the Tinghsien experiment—now much more than 
a mass education movement—and the project of the National 
Economic Council to set up ten welfare centres in Kiangsi. A 
large part of the funds for the Christian experiment at Lichwan 
(Kiangsi), conducted by the Kiangsi Christian Rural Service 
Union, comes from Christians in government positions. Between 
its leaders and those of the National Economic Council in Kiangsi 
there exists the warmest sympathy and closest co-operation. 
This Christian experiment has evoked widespread interest and 
support. Both government and Christian agencies promote mass 
education, often allied with other reconstructive efforts. The 
leaders of the New Life movement have appealed fervently for 
Christian co-operation. This movement, indeed, offers a point 
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of common interest and effort that may yet prove to be of tre- 
mendous significance; it has already stimulated some Christian 
literature. All this means that part of the Christian forces are 
accepting as their objective the search for the common welfare 
which is being promoted by some government agencies. A 
rapprochement of government and Christian agencies is under 
way. China is openly seeking the help of Christians. This is an 
outstanding feature of the present status of the China Christian 
movement. It must be noted, however, that this trend towards 
co-operation between government and Christian agencies has to 
Co with agencies working somewhat apart from the organized 
Cwrch as such. Of this more later. 

Nevertheless it is evident that the Christian agencies con- 
cerned are working into the life problems of China in a new and 
encouraging way. They are recognized as having accepted as part 
of their obligation the burden of helping to rebuild China. The 
China Christian movement is functioning asa phase of the present 
reconstructive consciousness and effort of China. There are 
lacking, it is true, any strong and generally vocal attacks by 
Chinese leaders on the issues of opium, slavery, prostitution and 
militarism. This silence cannot be ignored. But in what might 
be deemed by contrast the positive aspects of reconstructive 
activity, the China Christian movement is undoubtedly finding 
a place. Less is known of this than of its propagandist activity 
because those engaged in it do not work by propaganda but by 
hard toil. They are experimenting with ideals, not proclaiming 
them. This growing participation of the China Christian move- 
ment in social rebuilding is the chief argument for changing the 
phrase used to designate it. 

What I have so far dealt with is on the surface; it is easily seen 
by any observanteye. But underneath andaccompanyingit, perhaps 
inevitable corollaries, are certain divergent trends in the China 
Christian movement, not quite so easily seen. These constitute 
the third aspect of its present status. To consider them necessi- 
tates looking at the movement from two angles: that of the organ- 
ized Church and that of the work carried on by Christian 
agencies which move parallel to, rather than as definite functions 
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of, the organized Church. They overlap somewhat; the distinc- 
tion is correct, nevertheless; it is necessary, also, because many 
think that the most distinctive contribution of Christianity to 
China is in, and must come through, the organized Church. 
Without attempting to settle that point one way or the other I 
wish to indicate something of the present status of the organized 
Church as this bears upon its future. At the same time I wish to 
show that the China Christian movement now has a significance 
which goes beyond that of the organized Church, which is cer- 
tainly no longer the only or main feature of Christianity in China. 
This is a most important aspect of the present status of the China 
Christian movement. 

The situation of the organized Church is disquieting, no 
matter how one evaluates it. The Church is still growing numeric- 
ally and making progress here and there in supporting itself 
financially, even though this has in part been forced upon it by 
the financial depression in the West. It is largely under Chinese 
leadership, though western predilections are more influential 
in it than in any other aspect of institutional Christianity. The 
danger confronting it is that it is losing ground as regards leaders 
and leadership. This is something different from the contracted 
leadership of Christian schools and medical work by reason of 
the rise of Chinese leadership in them. Nor has the leadership of 
the China Christian movement suffered particularly from ag- 
gressiveness on the part of other religious movements in China. 
Leadership in and by the organized Church is failing, apart from 
these general shifts. Sectarianism is still a heavy drag on its 
development. Christian unity can hardly be said to be under 
serious consideration at the moment. Particularly evident is the 
lack of any widespread Chinese Christian discussion thereof. 
This is due to the denominational heritage imported from the 
West, which is still the major factor in the life of the organized 
Church. There can be little further progress towards Christian 

1 Since this was written, the Standing Committee on Christian Unity of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui has invited representatives of six other communions to meet with 
them to discuss the situation. This meeting will probably reopen the question. Inasmuch 


as the report of this meeting has not yet been made public, this is the only reference I can 
make to it.—F. R. 
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unity until Chinese Christians become more generally keen on 
promoting it. In my judgment missionaries have gone about as 
far towards a solution as they can alone or even as leaders. 

A more disturbing portent is the backward swing in leaders 
of the organized Church. Educational institutions set up to supply 
it with leaders have fallen behind in their product, though they 
have provided leaders in many other fields. Extra-church 
Christian agencies are drafting youthful leaders away from the 
organized Church. The Lichwan experiment, for instance, 
readily secured young college-trained men and women at a really 
sacrificial salary, though lack of candidates for the ministry is 
often attributed to the low salaries paid. The general tendency of 
Christian youth is to seek positions outside the organized Church, 
whose leaders are, as a matter of fact, ageing; they are sometimes 
afraid of youth. The organized Church, indeed, presents a 
weak appeal to youth either to join its ranks or its ministry; in all 
too many cases its present leaders expect youth to imitate their 
sedate pace or stay away. In general, too, it leaves social recon- 
struction to other agencies, thus losing a potent appeal to youth. 
Its attitude to social reconstruction is in general not defined and 
in particular is often indifferent, when not hostile. 

Thus the organized Church, viewed as a whole, is able 
neither to win a modern ministry nor follow it if it had one. 
Those able leaders who are in the Christian ministry are too few 
and scattered to influence profoundly the destiny of the or- 
ganized Church. Some urge that the organized Church should pass 
over its extra-church activities to other agencies and set itself 
to a narrower, and what is deemed to be its essential, task. But as 
a whole the organized Church is already too much set on self- 
perpetuation and too often easily satisfied with leaders who 
minister to its too limited objective. Unless this trend is de- 
flected, the organized Church may come to a place where it has 
little meaning outside what it means to itself. It will be a place of 
refuge from the challenges of China’s changing life instead of 
what it ought to be—a place where strength and inspiration may 
be gained for mastering them. It will win the Pyrrhic victory of 
making its own existence secure at the cost of ceasing to be a 
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victorious Church or having a victorious message. For neither 
Church nor individual has won a spiritual victory until the way 
to conquer the whole of life has been found. At present the 
organized Church appears to have short-circuited its dynamic 
and blown out its leadership fuse. 

This backward swing in the organized Church explains why 
Christian agencies are developing apart from or parallel to it. 
These, it must be noted, have to do with both the religious life 
and the life of service, and both Christian experience and service 
have outgrown the confines of the organized Church. It is 
between these extra-organized-church agencies and governmental 
and general Chinese agencies that co-operation is emerging. 
These wider co-operative movements concern the organized 
Church very little. 

On the religious side we note a growing tendency to found 
fellowships that are far from being always directly connected 
with the organized Church. Noting this tendency Francis P. 
Miller tentatively suggested recently that ‘cells’ should be organ- 
ized to fit this situation. Sometimes those sympathetic with this 
tendency use the phrase a ‘churchless Christianity.’ In a partial 
way the gospel bands fit into this category. Free-lance Chinese 
evangelists are quite active in certain sections in drafting mem- 
bers away from the organized Church. The Group movement is 
its latest and perhaps most aggressive phase. Such fellowships, it 
is claimed, in large part feed church membership. How far that 
is true I do not know; certainly they are often made up of church 
members. Nevertheless, viewed as a whole they show a drift 
away from the organized Church, which in some subtle way 
cramps the wider spiritual freedom these groups seek. Were this 
development taking place within the organized Church, the un- 
certainty I assume about its future would have much less justifica- 
tion. If response to propagandist campaigns and some growth in 
membership and self-support are an adequate test of spiritual 
vitality, then the organized Church in China has vitality. But 
its evident lack of leaders and leadership, the tendency of Chris- 
tion groups to hive off and the lack of an effective appeal to 
youth show that this vitality is overrated. A Christian institu- 
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tion that is growing in numbers and independence, but not 
creating leaders adequate to lead it forward, will not achieve 
anything in particular. It may meander around: it will not go 
forward. Certainly the present vitality of the organized Church 
is not equal to its opportunities; it provides little leadership in 
social effort and even in the spiritual life is not holding its own. 
The dynamic of Christianity is finding avenues of expression 
outside it. 

A word or two more are in order, in reference to those Chris- 
tian movements that run parallel to the organized Church. It 
has long been recognized that Christian educational institutions 
function somewhat apart from the Church. Their leadership 
in education and service is in sharp contrast to that of the Church. 
The same thing is true of organizations such as the Young 
Women’s and Young Men’s Christian Associations, and to a 
less extent of medical work. The religious life of these institu- 
tions tends to develop along its own lines. Churches on school 
campuses are all too often segregated from church life in general 
—and indeed from most life outside the school. Their Christian 
graduates too rarely return to their communities to assume 
leadership in church life. 

The social agencies likewise move apart from the organized 
Church. In saying that I am far from suggesting that one church 
organization could or should carry them all. But the Church has 
little responsibility for them. The youth and religion cam- 
paign, for instance, finds it necessary to have a separate organiza- 
tion in order to achieve its spiritual and social aims. Rural 
Christian service unions, while led by church members, have too 
little vital relation to the organized Church. Most organized 
churches, too, have a weak consciousness of their relation to the 
communities of which they are a part. They are cases of spiritual 
edification in the midst of what are often accounted deserts 
doomed to despair. In all churches there is preaching about 
the kingdom of God, but little effort in all but a few of them to 
make that kingdom a community reality. The organized Church 
is not alive to its collective tasks; between its purpose and the 
modern challenges of China there is a widening gap. 
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Thus the actual range of Christian activity in China extends 
considerably beyond the borders and purpose of the organized 
Church. Indeed, between the expression of the Christian dynamic 
in community-wide service and the meaning of the organized 
Church a race has started. I should note here that whereas 
Christian institutions tend to serve mainly the relatively 
privileged, Christian social agencies are seeking to increase the 
privileges of the unprivileged. This latter advance balances the 
former retreat. 

There are really two Christian movements in China. They 
overlap at some points, yet are distinct in aim, scope and relation 
to non-church agencies. First, there is the organized church 
movement, still largely western in motivity and activities; then 
there is that of Christian service-fellowships. The one em- 
phasizes individual salvation and soul-security; the other aims 
at spiritual freedom, social salvation and economic security for 
all. Both movements have a free field to go forward, though the 
latter seems destined to outstrip the former. 

Taken as a whole the China Christian movement has no one 
clear and compelling objective. The chief problem of Christianity 
in China is that of uniting the Christian dynamic (alleged to have 
been planted in individuals in varying degrees) to the Christian 
collective task. For the mass of church members, Christianity is 
simply the way out of their personal dilemmas; it ought to be the 
way whereby they find out how to help China out of her stupen- 
dous difficulties. That Christianity thus moves at two speeds— 
it would be denied that this means two directions—weakens it as 
a whole. The slower-moving organized Church determines all 
too often the speed of the whole Christian contingent. Chinese 
youth, on whom the future of both the Church and the country 
depend, is thus faced with a false antithesis in Christianity and 
so is compelled to make a choice that ought to be unnecessary. 
It is this false antithesis that is causing the organized Church to 
lose its leaders and leadership and is inducing Christians to hive 
off in fellowships. 

That Christian movement which is growing up apart from 
the organized Church will, I believe, continue to grow. It ex- 
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presses the genius of Christianity. It has as its motive force 
the spirit of Christian adulthood; the organized Church is still 
too much in leading strings, and will constitute a drag on Chris- 
tianity as a whole unless there be a break between the two 
movements. In any event, the organized Church needs to 
recognize that its worth and vitality must be measured by 
the scope of its service and not by its ability to keep going. 

What might this situation mean for the future? If the organ- 
ized Church can secure new leaders and enlarge its program 
these two movements might in time fuse. But if it continues to 
grow numerically and at the same time allows the lag in its 
leadership to lengthen, then the movement growing by its side 
will go far beyond it and may eventually create a form of Chris- 
tianity more Chinese, in the sense that it will be working in with 
China’s desires for an all-round improvement of life and welfare. 
That would be the way the break between the two movements 
would reveal itself. 

China’s sages have often urged that a government must first 
promote the welfare of its people. What has been done to actualize 
this ideal has heretofore been sporadic, superficial and short- 
lived. Never until to-day has a government in China tried to 
promote public welfare scientifically. To-day the promotion of 
social and economic welfare in China is being tackled with 
scientific tools and methods on an experimental scale. In this, 
extra-church Christian agencies are participating. In this con- 
nexion China is being reborn and so, in part, is Christianity in 
China. 

Thoughtful people in China are little interested in the theo- 
logical disquisitions of Christianity. Some count this a Chinese 
weakness. But they are interested in Christian ability and willing- 
ness to improve life as a whole. The Chinese have always thought 
in terms of unifying concepts. These are beginning to colour 
their attitude towards Christianity. Furthermore, thoughtful 
Chinese, like similar people all over the world, are tired of hearing 
ideals of human welfare held up, both in and out of the Church, 
that are not implemented. Unimplemented ideals no longer 
carry weight. So in China both Chinese and Christian agencie 
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are trying to make their ideals work; they are taking them out of 
the class of privileged ideas. ‘That Christian movement which is 
participating in putting ideals to work is bound to go forward. 

Does all this mean that in time another organization will 
arise to take the place of the organized Church? I do not know. 
But it does imply that the future of Christianity in China is more 
bound up with that minority movement which seeks to apply 
religious ideals to the whole of life than it is with the majority 
movement which emphasizes religious experience by and for 
itself, and is failing to build up an adequate modern leadership 
to do even that. 

To summarize, then, the present state of the China Christian 
movement is one of widespread and practically unhampered 
activity. It has entered into a co-operative relationship with those 
Chinese agencies aiming at improving the welfare of the people. 
But within its own life there are appearing two movements, or 
trends. Both in a general way originated in the organized Church, 
but the younger and minority movement is leaving the organized 
Church behind, because it has an aim that is more truly com- 
mensurate with the genius of Christianity and the needs and 
aspirations of China. In this latter regard Christianity is taking 
a momentous step forward in permeating and building up the 
life of China. This is the most important aspect of the present 
status of the China Christian movement. 

F. RAWLINSON 








YOGA 
By G. W. BRIGGS 


[ NTEREST in yoga at the present day is widely distributed 
and exhibits many angles. Both in the West and in the 
East this has had its roots, to a considerable extent, in the 
perennial interest in the wonderful experiences and ‘powers’ 
which are said to accompany the various stages of self-induced 
trance or result from forms of reaction from yogic exercises. 
In India there is special emphasis upon the physical aspects 
of yoga, from the standpoint of posture! and exercise,” as 
used for the development of a healthy body and mind, in schools 
of physical culture; interest of the scientist who desires to 
correlate modern anatomical views with the older physiology 
which uses such terms as circle,* paths of force * and breath; ® 
effort, through the use of X-ray photography, to discover 
changes in bodily states which result from yogic exercises; 
endeavour of the physician to find out whether, and how, the 
practice of posture, exercise and breath control ® affects the 
automatic nerve centres, and ultimately the pulse and the action 
of the heart; almost universal interest in the supernormal 
manifestations resulting from the practice of yoga, the magic 
powers’ which are claimed by certain adepts and which are 
recorded in the works on yoga; self-discipline of seekers after 
release; * and interest of those who study it as a branch of 
philosophy, amongst whom are some of the foremost Indian 
scholars known in the West. There is also the so-called yogi, 
a sleight-of-hand performing magician whose wonderful feats 
are subject to discussion in the public press from time to time; 
and finally there is the adept, who is exceedingly hard to find, 


1 dsana. ® mudrd. 3 cakra. 4 nadi. 5 prana. 
* pranayama. 1 disvarya. . ana, kdivalya. 
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who exhibits the supernormal phenomena which Patafijali and 
others mention. 

In the Occident is to be found a great variety of persons 
who are attracted to forms of this discipline, some of whom are 
in a popular way dabbling in yoga; others who are interested 
in the occult or esoteric, either limiting themselves to yoga 
or relating it to other well-known systems of secret lore; many 
who are receiving instruction in ‘correct meditation’; and a 
few who are endeavouring to describe yogic elements in western 
terms, seeing strange identities between terms of different 
systems (as, David with dwdita). Besides these, there are some 
who say that at times like the present, when the authority of 
religion has been undermined, disillusioned men must turn 
from external sources to inner reality for light and direction, 
insisting that men will find yoga, especially that of the classical 
type, to be a sure means of refuge from despair. For men, 
they say, having lost faith in external powers, in religious 
systems of authority, may turn confidently to their own inner 
nature and discover in its depths the possibilities for peace 
and deliverance. There are others, who find psycho-analysis a 
means to serenity for the frustrated and unhappy, who see in 
yoga a similar process to their own, but who admit that in it 
a further advance in the science of self-liberation has been 
reached than they themselves have ventured to make. 

If we examine books and lectures current in the West, a 
general survey reveals much vagueness, considerable ignorance 
and a general reticence concerning certain aspects of yoga and 
the meaning of terms. Besides, the character of the claims and 
the nature of the appeals made in the announcements of teachers 
show that Patafijali’s counsel to avoid the snares involved in 
the exercise of extraordinary powers is not always heeded. 
The following statements, taken from recent hand-bills, will 
serve as an illustration: 


Do you know that you can direct one and one-half million volt current of 
dynamic energy from your brain to your feet; can learn in four hours how to 
control mind and body; can overcome all negative habits; can heal yourself: 


of all organic troubles and nervous complaints; can consciously control the 
22 
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vitality of your body; can control the heart and thus rebuild the astral body; 
can place the body in cosmic consciousness and live as long as you desire; 
can dwell in the secret place and vibrate the body to God or Christ-Conscious- 
ness; can learn to talk with Universal Almighty Master; can reach Super- 
Consciousness and heal others no matter how far away; can accomplish your 
material financial wishes; and can acquire clairaudience and clairvoyance? ! 


Moreover, students are taught 


the control of the Pineal and Pituitary Bodies in order to reach God or Super- 
Consciousness; how to shut off the senses and see the Aura of the Universe; 
how to reach impersonality and heal humans, plants and animals, or birds 
with cosmic vitality; (and) how to meet your material needs, how to protect 
yourself from the danger of the elements, how to rid yourself, your home, 
or your farm of destructive insects and vermin.! 

It is not to be inferred that there are not in the West indi- 
viduals who are interested in substantial ways in the study of 
the disciplines of yoga and the philosophies that lie behind it. 

According to Patafijali, whose work (Yoga Siitras) is the 
fountain-head of the systems, there are two general aims of 
yoga: supernatural powers and release,” or isolation.? In the 
final analysis, so this philosopher holds, the former should be 
passed over as a delusion and a snare to one seeking the highest 
that yoga can yield. Nevertheless, supernatural powers are 
recognized as valid and desirable, and there has always been 
much interest in those mysterious phenomena which are 
claimed for the various stages of adeptship. 

Among the supernormal powers, which Patajijali enumerates 
in the second book of his Sitras, a few may be noted: Knowledge 
of the past and future; understanding of the secrets and processes 
of the cosmos; mental control and the reading of the minds of 
others; power to change one’s size and mastery of space; levita- 
tion; control of the future; timeless vision. And the hatha yoga 
attaches to various practices of its discipline a whole series of 
powers and effects. For example, from the use of posture and 
of breath control, the cure and control of diseases of all sorts, 
mastery over death and the preservation or the restoration of 
virility are assured. These results are viewed more or less as 


2 Quoted from hand-bills which came into the writer’s hands in 1934. 
® moksa. 8 kdivalya. 
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aids to the attainment of higher physical and psychic experiences 
as well. 

There is ample evidence to show that manifestations of 
supernormal powers and experiences of a subtle kind have been 
continually present in the minds of those interested in yoga 
from very early times. Professor Dasgupta, in his Yoga Phil; 


osophy, says: 


Throughout all the epochs of Indian culture we find the highest reverence 
paid to the yogins who were believed not only to possess superior sense, by 
which they could know the highest truth beyond the ken of ordinary vision, 
but also to hold the most wonderful, miraculous powers which Patafijali has 
described as the vibhiitis of yoga, by which the yogin showed his powers not 
only over his mind and the minds of others, but also over inert external objects. 
It was not only superior knowledge that they possessed, but superior power 
as well. : 


Accounts in works on hatha yoga show the yogi watching 
all along, at almost every stage of the discipline, for subtle 
reactions, such as intense thrills (among which are excitation 
of the sex functions), internal sounds and flashes of colour. 
By fixing the attention on these phenomena the yogi obtains 
reactions which lead to unconscious forms of the final state.! 

The philosophical background of the yoga is that of the 
sarhkhya. Sarhkhya and yoga are commonly expounded together, 
so that the metaphysic of the one and the method of the other 
may be correlated. The heart of the philosophy is the dual 
view of reality as consisting of two discrete, eternal entities— 
one spiritual (a plurality of souls),? and the other substance or 
‘matter.’ ? The one is of the nature of intelligence, but passive; 
the other unintelligent, but active. In their illusory, or deceitful, 
seeming interlocking the wandering soul * and its world exist. 
Here the spiritual principle imagines that it thinks and feels 
(functions exclusively those of ‘matter’), and substance imagines 
itself to be intelligent (a characteristic of purusa only). For the 
individual the problem is the resolution of the false, ultimately 
unreal complex ® in which the soul is bound. The sarhkhya 
achieves this by sheer insight which resolves the seeming 


1 samadhi. 2 purusa. 3 prakriti. * jiva. 5 maya. 
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person into the eternally discrete realities; the yoga attains it 
by means of a series of disciplines, which ultimately break 
down the thinking process and other activities of the whole 
complex of experience which the purusa has wrongly ascribed 
to itself. 

Principles of yoga run through Indian religious practice 
from ancient times and its significance has been fairly uniform, 
although its details of expression have varied in the systems— 
Jain, Buddhist and Brahman—in all of which it has played 
an important part. In the Gitd the word describes a way of 
disciplined activity. Professor Hiriyanna points out that the 
Gita would lose its entire significance if action were not regarded 
as its essential lesson. He holds that the central point of its 
teaching is activism,! and he goes on to define karma in terms 
of duties prescribed by custom and tradition,? the specific 
customary duties of the various orders of society. 

In the classical system (of Patafijali), as Professor Radha- 
krishnan says, the word means effort only, not union. Professor 
Dasgupta, in speaking of samadhi as a state of release, says that 
what the sathkhya aims at gaining through knowledge, the 
yoga achieves through the perfected discipline of the will and 
psychological control of the mental processes (states). 

It is necessary to emphasize this point because yoga is 
popularly held to mean ‘union.’* Our authorities are agreed 
that it means ‘discipline.’ Dr Thomas, for example, makes 
this point in his History of Buddhist Thought. In the later 
Upanishads the same idea continued to prevail. Professor 
Dasgupta, in his Yoga Philosophy, says: 

We find a whole series of Upanishads which grew up after the Maitrayani, 
and dealt exclusively with yoga discipline with little reference to sarhkhya 





1 karma yoga. ? varna-dharmas. 

* When the end or experience aimed at is described, the word used—in The Great 
Epic, for example—is not ordinarily ‘yoga,’ but some other. The emancipated soul ‘goes 
to’ (adhigam), ‘attains’ (4p, prap) or ‘sees’ (pas) Brahma. Or, when ‘oneness’ or ‘sameness’ 
with Brahma is expressed, some such word as sdmyatd is used. Likewise, in the Mundaka 
Upanishad, the word which expresses this idea is not ‘yoga’ but sdémya. Even later than 
the age of The Great Epic, according to Carpentier, the word does not mean ‘union.’ 
See Edgerton, ‘The Meaning of Samkhya and Yoga,’ American Yournal of Philology, 
1924, pp. 1 ff. 
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metaphysics. [They] [nine Upanishads are named] . . . are all busy in describ- 
ing the yoga physiology and the practical methods of attaining concentration. 
In these the philosophical aspect has been largely subordinated to the elaborate 
physical processes of yoga, which began to grow almost independently of 
Patafijali’s treatment of the subject, and were accepted and assimilated later 


on by the sectarian schools of the Saktas, Sdivas and also by some later schools 
of Buddhism. 


About the fourth century of our era, Pataiijali, the philosopher, 
wrote his Yoga Sitras. In them he set forth a graded series 
of eight exercises or disciplines whose mastery in turn would 
lead to isolation, his view of the nature of release. These dis- 
ciplines are: abstinence,! observance,” posture,’? breath control,‘ 
inhibition of the sense functions ° and degrees of fixed attention.® 
That these are not original with him is clear from references 
in the earlier literature. In fact, the Yoga Siitras are regarded 
not as an original work, but rather as a compilation of data 
on yoga. And in the series under eight heads, and in the sub- 
divisions of these, are to be found many exercises well known 
at the time—some of considerable age, a few of great antiquity. 
Patafijali did not include in his series all the disciplines known 
in his time, and some that he ignored appear in later systems 
of yoga. 

The eight may be characterized as follows: the two first 
appertain to the preliminary moral training and may be described 
as a sort of ten commandments made up of abstinences and 
observances; and the remaining six constitute yogic discipline 
in a more definite sense and may be described as two sorts 
of control: namely, the restraint of the mind by means of 
physical and sensory disciplines, and forms of concentration 
aiming directly at stoppage of the mental processes through 
the fixing of the attention. The former comprise posture, 
breath control and inhibition of the sensory functions; the 
latter, methods of producing increasing degrees of fixed attention 
(concentration). The final state, according to Patafijali, is not 
one of bliss, since for him feeling belongs to substance, not 


1 yama. 2 niyama. 3 dsana. ‘ pranayama. 
5 pratyahdra. * dhadranda, dhyana and samadhi. 
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to spirit; but rather one of pure intelligence, achieved through 
discipline of the will and psychological control of the mental 
activities, a suppression of mind which carries the yogi beyond 
the psychic life. Aloofness from ‘matter,’ escape from the 
realm of suffering, is the ultimate goal. This absolute isolation 
is the final state in its ultimate form; and concerning it Patafijali 
says; ‘Yoga is the destruction ! of (all) mental processes.’ 

It is customary to speak of numerous types or kinds of 
yoga.? For the most part, this practice simply involves the 
emphasis which may be placed upon particular disciplines by 
yogis, although in each of the systems all or nearly all of the 
methods of the others are employed. For example, hatha and 
raja yoga are commended as dependent upon and comple- 
mentary to each other. Hatha leads to rdja. All the others appear 
in one form or another in the hatha-rdja. Fidna yoga refers 
to the discipline of knowledge with the abandonment of action. 
Mantra yoga employs sounds, syllables and sacred formule ® 
as a means to concentration and for magical effects which they 
engender. The mantras possess power in themselves, and the 
doctrine of mantra is related to that of sound.‘ Bhakti yoga 
lays special emphasis upon devotion, or upon loving medita- 
tion. Laya yoga gives attention to methods and ends of dis- 
cipline which issue in dissolution of conscious life > or ‘absorp- 
tion’ of the soul. ‘Laya is simply the forgetting of the objects 
of the senses when desires do not rise into existence again.’ 
Kundalini yoga aims at the raising of the creative energy ® to 
the cranial cavity. 

The hatha yoga gives special attention to the lower dis- 
ciplines of Patafijali’s series, particularly breath control, but 
includes other methods and supplementary practices which 
converge toward the inducement of final state. Rdja yoga 
includes the mental disciplines which constitute the final three 
in Patafijali’s series. Although he outlines an eight-fold discipline 
to achieve that which the sarhkhya attains by intellectual 


1 nirodha. 
* Such as jridna, raja, hatha, karma, mantra, bhakti, kundalini and laya. 
* mantras. * gabda. * laya. * kundalini. 
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processes, still, he recognizes other means as well, such as drugs, 
spells, trance and purificatory rites. Tantra yoga, of which the 
hatha yoga is a type, includes effects (such as sensations or 
sounds) in various centres! of the body, induced by specific 
disciplines associated with meditation upon these centres. The 
experiences at varying levels are described in terms of the 
union of Siva and Sakti (his consort). The concept seems to 
rest in the view of the descending series of manifestations of 
the Real, beginning with its half-female * (and half-male) form. 
This element is drawn from early speculation which is later 
more closely related to the Vedanta. The yoga discipline enables 
the practitioner to reverse the process of emanation, in his 
own body viewed as a microcosm, beginning with gross forms 
of union in the lower centres and rising to the subtlest forms 
of mystic union in the highest centres, in the cranium. 

Since nearly all popular treatises on yoga refer in some 
way or other to the Hatha- Yoga-Pradipika and the Siva-Samhitd, 
works of the hatha-yoga-tdntric class, it is necessary, in order 
to understand yogic technique, to take in brief review certain 
of their terms, concepts and practices. Nearly all these elements 
appear as early as the Upanishads of the Buddha’s time; most 
of them are found in Patajfijali; all of them are of prime import- 
ance in later systems like the hatha yoga. The terms (which 
will be explained below) may be grouped as: physiological,* 
those relating to bodily purification and physical and mental 
control,* and those describing effects.® 

The exercises of the hatha yoga are usually complex, includ- 
ing the use together of some or all of the following: posture,® 
contortion,’ stoppage,® purification,® breath control,!® mystic 
syllables * and intonation, along with some forms of mental 
control. The details of practice may be found in the hatha 
yoga texts mertioned above and in many other works dealing 

* cakra. * ardhandri. 
* Such as prdna, nddi, cakra, bindu, rajas and kundalini. 
* Such as dsana, mudrd, bandha, dhduti, prdndydma, mantra and japa. 


* Such as ndda, andhata ndda, the effects of khecari-mudrd and of pradndydma and 


samadhi. 
* dsana. ? mudrd. ® bandha. * dhduti. 
” pradndydma. "! mantra. 13 japa. 
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with both yoga and tantra. The theory of the hatha yoga, 
broadly speaking, is that the final state can be attained by 
purification of the body and by certain physical exercises. 

Prdéna means breath, also vital force, life. It is described 
under a number of special terms denoting vital functions, such 
as respiration, digestion and vision. The breath of the respiratory 
tracts is of primary importance in the yoga. The vital forces 
move within the body in ‘channels’ or paths.1 These are in- 
numerable, but three of them are most important. These are 
related to the centres of vital force in the body ? and it is the 
aim of the system to raise the creative force of the body ® from 
her station at the base of the trunk ¢ through the central channel,° 
located in the spinal column, to the cavity in the cranium. 
The other two of the triad of channels are the ida and pirigld, 
called also moon and sun. They are found on opposite sides of 
the central channel. They carry the male and female energies 
of the body. The central channel extends the length of the 
spinal column and is popularly believed to be the core of the 
spinal cord. It extends from the aperture of the male organ 
to the cavity within the skull and passes through all the centres 
of vital force in the body. The forces of the other two channels 
are, through yogic exercises, brought together within the 
central one. 

Again, the figure is that of the female energy, the creative 
energy in the body, being ‘lifted’ by yogic practices through 
the various vital force centres to the highest of them all. At 
each stage in this process the female energy receives the male. 
The latter energy is called ‘drop’ ® and ‘nectar of the moon’ 
and is, realistically, semen. It is secreted in the region above 
the soft palate. Its downward path is the central channel. The 
female energy’ is distilled in the place of the sun, of fire, in 
the region of the navel. The symbolism of the hatha yoga, 
then, swings around the idea of the union of these two energies 
at various levels in the body. These are six in number, are 
called circles ® or lotuses ® and are located at the base of the 


1 nadi. * the cakras. 8 kundalini. * miulddhdara. ® susumnd. 
* bindu. ' rajas (red). ® cakra. * padma. 
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trunk, at the root of the male organ, in the region of the navel, 
at the level of the heart, in the throat and between the eyebrows 
but within the cranium. Still higher is the last.! Each lotus is 
characterized by a definite number of petals, the last, as its 
name implies, having one thousand. The lotuses contain the 
symbols of male? and female * energy (the triangle on its apex), 
presiding male and female deities; letters representing manifesta- 
tions of the female energy, personified as the consort of Siva, 
and known as Parvati, Kali and Kundalini, upon each of which 
is the ‘nectar of the moon’; animals, some fabulous, as the sea 
monster and the many-tusked elephant of Indra; and colours 
too represent the elements of matter or other things. The six 
circles have their distinctive colourings both at the centres and 
in the petals. To each lotus a peculiar type of experience of 
creative union is assigned, which is subject to realization through 
yogic exercise associated with meditation upon it. 

The female creative energy which is so important an 
element in this yoga, is called, among other things, kundalini 
(literally the coiled-she-serpent). Ordinarily she is asleep in the 
lowest circle,* coiled around the male symbol with her head 
(mouth) closing its aperture. Aroused, she drinks the nectar 
of the moon. This union is the experience of creation, which 
typifies the ‘union’ of yoga. The degree of subtlety of this 
experience depends upon the level at which it occurs. But in 
each case there is the realization of the union of Siva with 
Parvati. She drinks the nectar in the lowest circle, or in the 
other circles to which she may be ‘lifted’ by yogic means. For 
the adept, the nectar is to be held in its place of origin and 
kundalini must be raised through the central channel to that 
high level before the experience of ‘union’ can take place. 
Here the experience of union is of a very subtle kind. But she 
may be lifted still further, and as she moves the experience 
is refined more and more in character until the differentiation, 
male-female, Siva-P4arvati, is dissolved in ecstatic union. 

The best means of arousing kundalini is through the use of 
posture—including contortion and stoppage—and control of 


1 sahasrara. ® linga. ® Sakti. * miiladhara. 
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the breath. The ‘air’ must move in the middle channel. To 
this end the paths of force} must be cleansed. In many cases 
purifications * (usually given as six in number), special exercises 
designed for the cleansing of the alimentary and respiratory 
tracts, are required. The use of a long narrow tape which is 
swallowed and drawn up again to cleanse the upper portion 
of the digestive tract may be taken as illustrative of them. 

Breath control, however, is the most effective discipline 
both as a means for the purification of the channels and, at the 
same time, for the awakening of kundalini. The important 
element in this discipline is the holding of the in-filled air. 
‘Restraint of the breath is the cutting off of the flow of those 
two (inspiration and expiration).’ By practice this can be pro- 
longed, the books and the adepts say, for varying periods of 
time, ‘even for years.’ There is in this condition no distraction 
of the mind, but rather a fixation of attention. 

The yogi is intent upon the ‘moving’ of kundalini. Posture 
and contortion are used for the acquirement of the physical 
steadiness and strength necessary for this difficult and trying 
activity; contortion and stoppage serve to check the vital 
processes such as movements of the breath and of the nectar. 

The repetition of mystic words (like the gd@yatri) and of 
syllables such as om and hamsah (and many others—each circle 
has a central one), and the silent repetition of syllables or sounds, 
serve as means of fixing attention. Their intimate connexion 
with breath control is illustrated through the word hamsah. 


With the sound ‘ha’ the soul * goes out; with the sound of ‘sa’ it enters 


the body again. The soul repeats this mantra, ‘hamsah, hamsah,’ 21,600 times 
in a day and a night. 


It is the chief mantra of the soul. It is the inarticulate 4 
gayatri. Although hamsah is intimately related to the breath, 
still it has its rise in the place of the origin of sexual desire. 

An effect of the stoppages of the breath is the production 
of the subtle, internal sounds,* especially the sound within the 


1 nddis. 2 dhdutis. 8 jiva. 
* ajapa. 5 suddhisthdna (the second of the cakras). ® ndda. 
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heart.! Attention set on hearing (or listening to) these sounds 
results in ecstasy, in trance.? Great store is laid by this sound. 
It may be induced by breath control. 

The symbolism of the hatha yoga shows that it is associated 
with ideas of gakta, the Hindu system in which the worship 
of the goddess is of chief importance. And experience actually 
at the lowest circle level—that is, gross sexual experience—is 
not despised. As did mendicants in earlier times, so yogis still 
believe that enjoyment not only is not incompatible with the 
struggle for release, but rather may contribute definitely to its 
realization. The yogi perfects his discipline by means of abstin- 
ence and observance and the rest until he becomes an adept. 
Then he may join in such rites as sri-cakra and vajroli. The 
first of these is a circle of worshippers who follow sdakta rites, 
using the five elements: wine, fish, flesh, contortion and sexual 
intercourse. This is well known in the hatha yoga and to its 
adepts. The other is the exercise whose aim is to recover the 
discharged nectar. The yogi may indulge in these to his eternal 
benefit, even though the undisciplined, uninitiated, perform 
the same rites and acts to their utter destruction. 

The two cycles of activity, that which looks to the moving 
of the creative force and that which aims at the fixation of 
attention, may be illustrated by quotations from the Hatha- 
Yoga-Pradipika, one of the best known works of the hatha 
yoga. Since immortality and the higher yogic experiences are 
dependent upon keeping the semen within the body, some 
means must be employed to achieve this end. Either the semen 
discharged in sexual intercourse * must be drawn back into the 
body, or its course downward must be checked. To achieve the 
first of these ends the yogi must undergo a most thorough 
physical training involving the mastery of certain postures and 
contortions. He may then practise vajroli and its variants,‘ by 
means of which this recovery is possible. These exercises are 
described in the works listed above. 

By the loss of ‘nectar’ [comes] death, from its retention, life. . . . Where 
is the fear of death so long as the ‘nectar’ remains in the body? The ‘nectar’ 


1 andhata ndda. 2 laya. 3 maithuna. * sahajoli and amaroli. 
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of man [is] dependent upon mind? [and] life upon ‘nectar.’ Therefore both 
‘nectar’ and mind are to be protected in every way. 

To prevent the downward course of ‘nectar,’ the contortion 
or exercise by means of which the soul is released to wander in 
space,” is of great value.* It makes for freedom. This is in many 
ways the chief contortion, whose continued practice produces 
yogic trance, the state resembling hibernation. Apparently this is 
the practice which is used in the exhibitions of suspended anima- 
tion which have been reported to the West, since the practice of 
this contortion results in the suppression of the breath and 
insensibility, so that the yogi may be buried in the ground 
without air, food or drink. It is performed ‘ by turning the tongue 
over backward into the hollow above the throat, and by fixing 
the sight between the eyebrows.’ Preliminary to the practice the 
freenum of the tongue is to be cut. This is done a little at a time 
with a bamboo sharp edge. Then the tongue is kneaded and 
stretched so as permanently to increase its length. 

Having turned the tip of the tongue upward, [the yogi] closes the three 
passages. This is the khecari-mudra. The yogi who remains even for a moment 
with his tongue turned upwards thus is saved from poisons, diseases, death, 
old age, etc. 

This contortion has been desired by adepts because, when it 
is practised, the mind goes to that place where limitation of 
sense is removed. Here, then, is ecstatic experience which is 
beyond the range of the senses and which does not entail death. 
While the ‘nectar’ remains in the body there is no fear of death. 
As long as the contortion in question is continued, so long the 
‘nectar’ does not go down.® 

In order to understand the meaning of ‘the sound within 
the heart’ ® and its cause it is necessary to look briefly at breath 
control. Although a great deal of attention is given to this in 
the texts, but brief references will be made here. There are 
many variations in the use of contortion, posture and stoppage 
and other exercises along with the control of the breath. 


1 manas. 2 khecari-mudra. 
* There are other means also.—G. W. B. * khe. 
5 By this means the central channel is closed. * anahata nada. 
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[The yogi] should practise holdings of the breath! four times a day: at 
dawn, in the middle of the day, at evening and at midnight, gradually up to 
eighty times [that is, 320 for the 24 hours]. 


When the adept is able to hold the in-filled breath without 
infilling or expelling the air, he has reached the point of mastery 
where ‘there is nothing whatsoever in the three worlds difficult 
for him to attain,’ for he is able to keep the breath confined at 
will. This leads to ‘the sound within the heart,’ 2 and success 
may be achieved within a year. The air is directed into the 
central channel and steadiness of mind is a result of the free 
movement of the breath in this middle path. That is the state 
in which there is perfect fixity of mind.’ 

The end of the hatha yoga is the raja yoga and thence 
ecstasy and trance. 


I will now describe the best course [leading up] to samadhi, the destroyer 
of death, a means to peace, producer of the supreme (bliss of Brahma).‘ . . . 
Just as with salt in water all becomes salty, so the mingling of self ° and mind 
is denominated samadhi. When the breath becomes exhausted and the mental 
processes are brought to rest, then their being equal [i.e. being in the same 
state] is called samadhi. And this equality, [this] oneness of the two, the living 
self and the absolute self, when all desire ® is destroyed, is called samadhi. 


Doctrines connected with kundalini, with the moving of the 
breath in the middle channel, with the khecari contortion and 
with ‘sound within the heart’ may now be set forth. 


By practice through various postures and the holding of the breath, kundalini 
being aroused, the breath is absorbed in emptiness? (i.e. samadhi). [This] 
state of emptiness of yogis who experience the aroused female energy,® and 
all of whose actions are renounced, is achieved even of its own accord. When 
the breath moves in the middle channel and mental action is absorbed in 
emptiness, then the adept uproots all effects of works. When the mind has 
reached tranquillity [ceases to act] and the breath moves in the middle channel 
amaroli, vajroli and shajoli are accomplished. How can there be knowledge ® 
as long as the brain works here, as long as breath! moves, before mental 
activity is dead? He alone who can lead these two, his breath and his mind 
to dissolution achieves release. 





1 kumbhakan. 2 anahata ndda. 3 manonmani. 

* Brahmdnanda. 5 Gtma. * samkalpa. 

’ {imya. According to the Hatha-Yoga-Pradipika, sinya, Laya, réja yoga and 
samadhi are synonymous terms. 

8 Sakti. * samadhi. 10 prana 11 vilaya. 
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Again: 

Only when the breath moves in the middle channel is fixity of mind 
perfected, but [by] no other discipline [or efforts] whatever of yogis. Who has 
brought his breath to a stop has, at the same time, brought his mental activities 
to rest; who has brought his mental activities to repose, has stopped down 
his breath. As mental activity is dissolved the breath is stilled. As the breath 
is stopped the mind is brought to dissolution. As milk and water unite [and 
become one] likewise do these two, mind and breath. As [does] the breath so 
[does] the mind behave. As the mind so the breath acts. From the suppression 
(lit. destruction) of the one that of the other [follows]. When both are active 
{i.e. not ‘absorbed’], the faculties of sense and volition ? perform their functions; 
both disappearing, the state [level] of release (i.e. samadhi) is achieved. When 
the mind is fixed and the breathing ceases, the ‘nectar’ is retained [i.e. is 
unmoved]; from the stabilization of the ‘nectar’ always true fixity of the body 
is produced. Mind is the master of the faculties of sense and volition; and 
breath is master of the mind; the master of the breath is dissolution? and 
dissolution depends upon internal sound.® This dissolution itself is what is 
called release. When mind and breath have been stilled, a sort of ecstasy ¢ 
is experienced. With the ceasing of respiration, with the destruction of the 
range of the senses and with the mind inactive and changeless, one wins the 
dissolution of yogis. For [the yogi] all of whose effects of deeds are destroyed, 
and whose actions have ceased, dissolution, self-engendered and indescribable, 
is won... . 

Just as long as the moving air does not enter the central channel, just so 
long the ‘nectar’ is not stable, because the breath is not stopped; until in 
absorbed attention ® spontaneously the form of Brahma ® does not appear, . . . 
until then, he who speaks of knowledge is a babbler of that ‘knowledge’ which 
is both futile and deceptive. 


Criticism of the yoga from the Christian point of view is 
obvious and only a brief reference to certain points is necessary. 
There is no doubt but that the yoga represents a serious effort, 
often protracted and most painful, to reach a satisfactory 
religious experience. From this angle yoga, representing unre- 
mitting effort, offers certain values for the Christian. However, 
the method of the yoga, aside from certain unsatisfactory and 
unacceptable elements in it, rests upon the general Indian view 
of Reality (whether purusa or Brahma) as unknowable and 
passive. This basis of faith is opposed to the fundamental 
position of the Christian belief which insists upon Reality or 


1 indriyas. ® Jaya. 3 nada. * dnanda, 
dhyana. * tattva. 
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Intelligence which is both knowable and actively helpful. 
Again, the yoga seeks to get at the real, the spiritual, by the 
elimination of all mental functions, reducing the self to the 
bare inner ground of the individual. This the yogi accomplishes 
through his own power alone, since [$vara,! as most writers 
agree, has no fundamental function within the system. Con- 
sequently, in the view of man as both self-sufficient and empty, 
yoga offers no adequate satisfaction from the Christian point 
of view. Besides, the bases of the means of release are all 
grounded in the physical, rather than in the spiritual, bodily 
exercises being the characteristic activities. Even the mental 
functions * and their ground® are of substance rather than 
spirit. The history of yoga shows the excessive lengths to which 
physical activity is carried. And here the ethical problem arises. 
Not only must exception be taken to the validity of many of 
the exercises themselves, but also to the view that abstinence 4 
and performance ® are merely functional means, just two of 
the disciplines, but having no ground in ultimate being which 
is beyond distinctions. The Christian system, insisting upon 
the individual as paramount and the ethical as eternally sig- 
nificant, takes a different road. This is not a denial of a spiritual 
element in the yoga, but insistence that the purusa is not what 
the Christian means by spirit. In short, from the Christian 
point of view, the chief asset of the yoga consists neither in its 
method nor in its philosophy, but in its strong will to search 
out and to find peace.® 


G. W. BricGcs 
1 A term for God 2 manas. 3 buddhi. 
* yama. 5 niyama. * Santi. 











CHRISTIAN WORK IN JAMAICA 
By G. E. HICKMAN JOHNSON 


‘THE purpose of this article is not to give the history of 

missions in the western West Indies, nor yet to recall 
thrilling episodes in the Church’s triumph there, though there is 
danger of these being lost sight of and becoming entirely un- 
known to the rising generation. The point I want to establish 
by a presentation of the facts, as far as I was able in a couple of 
months to grasp them, is that here beyond all other places I 
know is a clamant call to the Christian churches to unite, with a 
view ultimately—if, indeed, not concurrently—to the formation 
of one Christian (non-Roman) Church for the West Indies. 

I have visited Jamaica, Haiti and British Honduras, and my 
vision of a united Church embraces all three as well as the 
eastern islands; but it will be simplest if, for the moment, I refer 
té Jamaica only. Conditions in the other areas vary greatly, 
though I believe the same basic argument holds true there also. 

The population of Jamaica is roughly a million, of whom 
one-tenth dwell in the capital, Kingston; the rest are scattered 
through the island (which is more than half the size of Wales), 
either inhabiting one of the score of towns or else living in small 
hamlets or isolated homesteads on the plains or up the mountain 
valleys. Roads are plentiful, some of the main ones being ex- 
ceedingly good, but for the most part travelling is rough and at 
times difficult and even dangerous. Bananas, coffee, sugar and 
citrous fruits are the staple source of income; coconuts, cocoa 
and other tropical produce have paid well in the past but are of 
secondary value now and hold little promise for the immediate 
future. The price of pimento is now very low since the war killed 
the trade with Germany, and aniline dyes have knocked out the 
large sale of logwood, once a staple product. On the whole, 


people are poor and in some parts of the island seriously im- 
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poverished. Unemployment on the estates drives people to 
Kingston where slums breed revolution as well as disease. Some 
estates still prosper, but the most extensive and wealthiest em- 
ployer is the United Fruit Company, which pays one shilling 
and sixpence a day to a labourer for five days’ work per week, 
this wage being eked out by the produce from a small plot of 
land, usually rented, which the labourer works on the remaining 
two days. The level of such a life is low: one of the commonest 
excuses given for non-attendance at church is the lack of suitable 
clothes, and the thought of the inevitable ‘collection’ is declared 
to be an equally strong hindrance in the minds of many. 

Enquiry proved that the average gift per year to all church 
funds in the Anglican and Methodist churches is about {1 per 
member; possibly something similar pertains in the Baptist and 
Presbyterian churches. Were the readers and writer of this 
article trying to rear a family on less than ten shillings a week, 
even in a tropical country, where European dress is the only one 
known and where to go barefoot is to invite hookworm, would our 
church subscriptions reach a higher level? The writer at any rate 
wishes he could be sure he would do as well as some of these 
Jamaican Christians. There are to be found, of course, as in the 
homeland, those who do not contribute what their ministers 
would judge to be their rightful gift, and the average is naturally 
raised by the subscriptions of the few members whose consider- 
able income enables them to subscribe not one but many pounds 
a year. Yet it is beyond dispute in Jamaica that the strong re- 
ligious instincts of the people prompt them to a sacrifice in the 
matter of church contributions which would put the majority of 
British churchgoers to shame. 

On the top of all the above economic facts must be added the 
problem caused by the ever-dreaded and unaccountable hurri- 
cane. It is now nearly three years! since the island was touched 
by one, with the result that on all hands to-day one meets with 
optimism. The depression is passing, things are slowly getting 
better, debts incurred wherever money could be borrowed or 
goods obtained on credit to start things again and to live whilst 


1 Written in February 1935.—Eb. 
23 
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the crop was maturing, have been or are nearly repaid, But every- 
thing for prosperity depends upon freedom from hurricanes. 
Apparently they are utterly unpredictable: they take their rise 
and follow their course as and when and where they will, and no 
law of Nature yet known to science can predict either their 
frequency or their course. When they strike a fertile land like 
Jamaica their effect is unspeakably calamitous. Bananas are by 
nature top-heavy in fruitage. A ‘stiff norther’ alone is sufficient to 
lay low many thousands of pounds’ worth of them, for the 
bunches of fruit are of considerable weight, the stems have small 
strength, and the roots spread under the soil’s surface with but 
little depth. A hurricane not only ruins all trees with ripening 
fruit, but tears up all young trees and seedlings, spreading chaos 
and havoc amongst every sort of crop—cocoanut, coffee, sugar, 
pimento, as well as banana—and laying low many a homestead 
as well. Only those with the resiliency of our West Indian 
brethren would ever have the heart to face life afresh. And this 
sort of thing may happen two or three times in five or six years. 
Here is the supreme economic factor for which no graph or 
schedule can ever find a place. 

Such then, in some outline, is the economic background of 
our religious work. Now for a few facts about the various 
churches existent in Jamaica at the present time. 

Roman Catholics are not strong there; Anglicans, Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians form the four main non-Roman 
religious forces in the island, and considerable co-operation 
already exists between them. For instance, the Baptists and 
Methodists are united in a theological training institution for 
candidates for the ministry, a ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ existing 
concerning the interpretation of Scripture on the doctrine of 
baptism, and, though the teaching of theology happens to fall to 
the Methodist tutor, there has never been the slightest difficulty 
or misunderstanding arise on the point. The Presbyterians and 
Methodists co-operate in a girls’ secondary school which has 
proved, and seems likely to do so increasingly, both an educa- 
tional and a financial success. 

In addition to the above the Salvation Army does good work 
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in various parts of the island, and there are some Quaker and a 
few Congregational communities, the former being mainly con- 
_ nected with America. But a great problem is raised by the exist- 

ence of a number of smaller sects, mainly derived from America, 
such as the Church of God, Jehovah Witnesses, Seventh-Day 
Adventists, Plymouth Brethren, Pentecostal Leaguers—and one 
quite new to the writer: the Reformed Episcopal Holy Church of 
Christ—which make a temporary appeal to the Negro element 
of the community but cannot be said to make any steady contri- 
bution to the moral upbuilding of the people. A new movement, 
which for the moment seems to be spreading in certain areas, is 
one commonly called Poko Mania, which is nominally Christian 
in its creed but which relies upon powers of possession and 
prophecy on the part of its leader, and whose night meetings in 
closed houses are said to be definitely immoral in their influence. 

There are no non-Christians in Jamaica (saving perhaps a 
few East Indians and Chinese who may deny the title), and 
though it is true that a large proportion of the inhabitants are 
non-attendants at church, and though secularism has gained a 
certain foothold, yet it has probably a harder battle to fight 
against religion in the West Indies as a whole than in any other 
part of the world: the coloured and black sections of the com- 
munity have an instinctive inward impulse towards religion 
which they find it hard to overcome. 

We find, then, a nominally Christian community of a million 
souls, biased towards religion, with a number of branches of the 
Christian Church at work in their midst, together with all sorts 
of smaller sects, every one of which is struggling pitifully, and 
often unsuccessfully, against the strangle-hold of poverty. The 
one problem common to all the churches is the financial problem. 
The Anglicans and Baptists are self-governing and self-support- 
ing: that is, they do not officially receive funds from the home 
base, whilst the Methodists and Presbyterians to some extent do. 
But, in the former case, debts at least equal to the amounts re- 
ceived from home by the two latter churches accumulate annually. 
Every church is hampered for lack of money: buildings become 
dilapidated and ministerial oversight is insufficient on this 
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account. As the Bishop of Jamaica said to the writer, whilst 
discussing the South India church union scheme and the possi- 
bility of some such union being promoted in Jamaica: “Take 
Porus’ [naming a large village where he had lately preached], 
‘every Sunday you send a preacher, we send a preacher and the 
Baptists send a preacher, to conduct services in three different 
churches, and two other communions do the same, but no one of 
the communions is able to support a resident shepherd of souls. 
Unite them and they could with ease maintain a pastor to 
minister Sunday and week-day to their spiritual needs.’ Yet in 
the larger centres there is a cut-throat competition between the 
churches. Passing down the one main street of Savannah-la-Mar, 
I noticed Anglican, Methodist, Salvation Army, Plymouth 
Brethren, Seventh-Day Adventist, Presbyterian and Church of 
God places of worship, all within a distance of less than a mile; 
and none of the buildings is filled on a Sunday, whilst in every 
one urgent appeals for increased giving are made. 

The union of white, coloured and black peoples has been more 
nearly achieved in this part of the world than anywhere else: 
officially the colour problem does not exist in civic or church 
life; cannot the union of branches of the Christian Church be 
similarly attained? Whilst it is true that some of the specific 
reasons for advocating church union in South India do not 
apply to the West Indies, it is equally beyond dispute that, in 
addition to the main arguments for unity which apply every- 
where, there are in the conditions of Christian work in the West 
Indies special problems which point to union as their only 
possible solution. And though our unfortunate divisions have 
had about a century and a half in which to take root, yet that is 
a sufficiently brief period of church history for adjustments in 
union to be comparatively painless to all save those possessed by 
the most ineradicable prejudice. 


G. E. H. JoHNSON 














THE DEVOLUTION OF .THE WORK 
OF MISSIONS ON TO THE INDI- 
GENOUS CHRISTIANS 


By H. A. VAN ANDEL, D.D. 


“THE principle that missions should make themselves 

superfluous is generally acknowledged. It is one of the 
few undisputed assertions on missionary matters. John C. 
Griffith, missionary in China, wrote in an article in World 
Dominion for October 1929: 


The ‘Foreign Mission’ and the ‘Indigenous Church’ have been figuratively 
likened to the scaffolding of a building and the structure which rises within it. 
The comparison is not inappropriate. And, just as it is not contemplated that 
the scaffolding shall remain after the framework of the building has been 
erected, so neither need the ‘Mission’ remain after the ‘Church’ is organized 
and able to carry on for itself. The traditionally correct aim of a Christian 
Mission is to make itself unnecessary (pp. 345-6). 


This article does not aim at forcing an open door by demon- 
strating the correctness of this statement. But there are some 
generally recognized truths which do not find general applica- 
tion. It may even happen that a man declares this fruth to 
be self-evident only to salve his conscience, while he proceeds 
in a course of action that deviates from the principle quoted, 
for deceitful is the heart of man. It may also happen that while 
the principle holds good for the whole of missionary enterprise 
it is only applied to part. Moreover, a vital principle that is 
clear and simple in theory is not always easy to put into practice. 

With regard to devolution, I would point out that: it is an 
essential feature of every missionary action; it should be thought 
of and applied in the very first phase of the work; it should 
become increasingly clear as the work progresses; its realization 


offers many difficulties; it makes a high personal demand. 
349 
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That missions are of a temporary nature, a passing phe- 
nomenon in the life of a people, need not be argued at length. 
The task of missions is to preach the Gospel among non- 
Christian peoples, to make them disciples of Christ, to plant 
the Church in non-Christian lands. It is in the nature of the 
work to come to an end. When it is bearing fruit, when the 
Christian Church is established among a people, the Christian 
task devolves on this Church as a matter not merely of per- 
mission but of necessity. The seed-corn that first had to be 
imported must be replaced by the seed-corn yielded by the 
new field. Other countries need not supply the wants that a 
country itself can supply. In saying this we do not pretend that 
every small harvest renders import superfluous. Not every 
small community of believers, not every small indigenous 
church makes the mission superfluous; in Java, for instance, 
only one in a thousand Javanese is a Christian. But as soon as 
the new crop yields enough seed to sow the spiritual field of 
a people, let the mission withdraw. Missionary work does not, 
however, just come to an end, as a plant dies after attaining its 
end in bearing fruit, but the work passes into other hands. 

Pedagogy lays great stress in these days on the activity of 
the pupil himself. Only that teaching bears fruit in receiving 
which the pupil has played an active part; only the fruit grown 
in our own field with our own labour is food for our mind and 
can be laid up in the storehouse of the mind. Every man lives 
mentally on the fruit grown in the field of his own mind. If 
this holds good in intellectual matters, it does much more so 
in spiritual matters. The Gospel not only brings us a doctrine 
that becomes our spiritual property through our own activity, 
but it plants (or at least awakens) spiritual life in our hearts. 

This awakened spiritual life is a personal, independent life 
of the soul; it is not a gift of the preacher but of God, having 
its roots in the soul itself. The Gospel not only calls a man to 
do something, to think something, but to be something. A 
common faith certainly unites people into a community, but it 
binds them to God and His Word alone. Christ makes people His 
property, not our property. All spiritual life, therefore, is a life 
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of freedom bound to and responsible to God and His Christ 
alone. The mission or the preacher may be the means through 
which God works, but the mission can lay only a modest claim 
to the believers who are won; it must respect the spiritual 
liberty that is an essential feature of the Christian life. 

New converts have to learn a great deal, and it is not strange 
that they should set their hopes on the missionary. They expect 
much, often too much, of men. They are inclined to look to 
the hand that stretches out to them the cup with the water of 
life and to neglect the divine source. Their former life induces 
this attitude: the position of constant dependence on tribe and 
village, the power of tradition, the rights of usage, the close 
relation between pupils and their guru—all these used to bind 
them to men. And they expect the missionary more or less to 
take the place of those men. Besides, the individual spiritual 
life often passes through the different phases of the history of 
the divine revelation: the-newly-converted feel themselves under 
the law; they are often more on Sinai than on Calvary, and 
want the missionary to be their Moses and regulate the whole 
of their lives. Therefore it is of the greatest importance that 
the missionary should open their eyes to the liberty, independ- 
ence and responsibility of individual spiritual life. They have 
to draw from the same well as he does, to form their own con- 
victions by studying the Word of God, to accept the guidance 
of Christ and His Spirit and personally to find their way through 
life. One of the missionary’s hardest duties is to rouse the 
Christian conscience. 

From the beginning we have to remember and teach that 
spiritual work requires spiritual strength; that not we, but only 
God can give it; that a worker’s own spiritual life determines 
the spiritual quality of his work. Thus we may lead our helpers 
and all other Christians to feel themselves wholly dependent 
on God and fully responsible to Him only. 

In some mission fields it was, or is still, the rule that a 
person may not be baptized before he has brought another to 
Christ. Such a condition does not seem fair on formal and other 
grounds. But the element of truth in it is that every gift from 
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God carries with it a duty to turn it into a force in our lives, 
and as the work develops this feature must grow more clear. 

The well-known formula for the conditions on which an 
indigenous church can be established is: ‘self-support, self- 
government, self-propagation.’ There is much truth in it, but 
if we begin to strive after the realization of these conditions 
only when a large group of Christians has been brought together, 
we shall be like a man wanting to gather fruit from a tree he 
has only just sown. It must grow first, and will bear fruit 
a long time after the sowing. The sowing of the tree on 
which self-support, self-government and self-propagation are 
to be expected as fruits must take place when the work is first 
begun and with every new beginning, that is, with every new 
convert. That tree is sown when every new Christian is con- 
vinced that he must find the means to live his own spiritual 
life just as the means for his material maintenance, and that he 
must govern himself and his house in the fear of God and give 
to others what he has himself received. In the consciousness 
of the personal, independent, spiritual life these three fruits lie 
hidden, just as the future fruits of a tree lie hidden in the seed. 
The young tree will require constant and devoted care: neglected 
trees do not promise good or abundant fruit. The sense of the 
independence of the spiritual life and the sense of responsibility 
that is its consequence will constantly have to be kept alive 
and strengthened. There must be spiritual growth in this 
respect also, and objections to acknowledging the right of 
indigenous Christians to decide independently on their own 
church interests will be fewer in proportion as this sense of 
spiritual independence and responsibility has been wisely and 
lovingly fostered from the beginning. 

Responsibility and the right to rule, a sense of duty and 
competence to act ought to counterbalance each other. He who 
is not willing to be fully responsible has no right to decide 
independently; he who will not bear the consequences should 
not make the decision. This holds good for spiritual as well as 
for material things. As long as responsibility is not felt, or is 
insufficiently felt, the influence must be confined to advice. 
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But efforts to awaken and strengthen the feeling of responsibility 
must be continued, that the field in which the indigenous 
Christians act and decide freely may become increasingly larger. 

During this process we may well be on our guard against 
both over-estimation and under-estimation. To me the first 
danger seems small as compared to the second. We missionaries 
are far more inclined to under-estimate than to over-estimate, 
for the feeling of responsibility can only be manifested when 
practice requires it. The hesitation of a mother to let go of her 
child who is learning to walk, and of parents to give their son 
an independent position, is easy to understand. So is the hesita- 
tion of a missionary to let the indigenous Christians decide 
independently on their affairs, but that hesitation must be over- 
come. If there is true spiritual life in those Christians (and of 
that we were convinced when baptizing them), we can be sure 
that their Lord and ours will lead them through His Spirit. 
Want of confidence in men may betray a want of confidence 
in the Head of the Community. The King of the Church leads 
His people. We believe this; let it be our guide in practice. 

All growth is gradual. As soon as there are one or more 
indigenous Christians in a place they are entitled to a voice 
in the matter of accepting a new member into their community 
through baptism. The final decision may be with the missionary, 
but he ought to take their opinion into account. Baptism 
incorporates into the community of the church—a community 
more theirs than the missionary’s. By expressing their opinion 
they learn to feel their responsibility, and in their hearts will 
grow the independence of the coming church, a fruit that ripens 
only slowly. Though a definite number cannot be fixed, the 
circle of believers must have grown fairly large, and there must 
have sprung up a desire for a more perfect form of living together 
as Christians. This must not be an arbitrary wish only, but a 
desire for a fuller development of the spiritual community. 
Within that group of believers there must be also men willing and 
able to serve as officials. Every circle of Christians that satisfies 
these demands may be instituted as an independent church. 

As long as this church does not possess a minister of its 
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own, it must look to the missionary for administering the Word 
of God and the Sacraments, for teaching on church order and 
many other matters. As soon, however, as it has a minister of 
its own, it must be looked upon as a complete, independent 
church, governing itself through its own officials. Even if 
financial support is required, the person asked to provide it, 
though of course free to grant or to refuse, cannot claim any 
spiritual influence in return for his money. Wherever Christ 
gathers a church and grants spiritual power it may be con- 
fidently expected that He will lead by His Spirit. In proportion 
as the missionary does not force himself upon the church, it 
will time and again call for his aid, and his greater knowledge 
and experience will be gladly and thankfully used. 

But as the young churches are brought into connexion with 
each other and discuss together the difficult problems of church 
life, the help of the missionary will be wanted less and less 
frequently. This can be a joy to the missionary, not only because 
it is the result of normal, healthy spiritual growth of church 
life, but also because it gives him time for other missionary work. 

The relation between the mission and the independent 
indigenous church will not be the same in all mission fields, 
though properly speaking it ought to be the same everywhere. 
The first question that arises is how far that independent church 
extends. And here opinions differ even in such a field as that 
of the Reformed Churches in Central Java, where there is on 
the whole so much unity of insight. In Solo (Surakarta) all 
indigenous Christians are under a Javanese vestry; those also 
in the remotest villages belong to one of the Javanese churches; 
at first all Javanese Christians in the whole of Surakarta formed 
one church with one vestry: an extensive ‘local church.’ In the 
other fields of Central Java the ‘local’ character has been main- 
tained more strictly, and only those Christians who live in 
places where churches are instituted are members of those 
churches. This difference has a great influence on the relation 
between Church and mission. In Solo the vestries decide 
whether or no a Javanese candidate shall be baptized; they 
exercise control and discipline over all Javanese Christians. 
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In the other fields in Central Java the missionary ministers 
play a great part in this, outside the narrow circles of the 
instituted churches. The difference also influences other relations. 
According to the Solo conception the whole mission field belongs 
to the churches already formed. This implies for the missionaries 
the duty of considering and holding counsel with those churches 
regarding all missionary work. 

It seems to me empty theorizing to try to decide how things 
ought to be arranged in either of these cases, or in other cases 
where conditions are different again. Wisdom lies not in a 
system of abstract ideas but in finding the right way through 
practice. Many questions will have to be answered prayerfully 
and thoughtfully. 

Growth into independent churches takes place gradually 
and slowly. Born of the independence of the spiritual life, of 
the emancipation of the New Testament believers, it reaches 
its full growth through many stages. Special difficulties are 
offered by the institutions called into being by missions, especially 
schools and hospitals. With respect to the indigenous church 
it is better not to speak of ‘transfer of rights’ but ‘acknowledging 
rights.” Those rights have been given to the believers by the 
Founder of the Church Himself. With institutions such as 
schools and hospitals the case is somewhat different. They are 
the property of the mission—which the Christians never were. 
In the long run they must come into the hands of the indigenous 
Christians, and therefore in their case the term ‘transfer’ is 
legitimate. Now the question arises to whom they ought to be 
transferred: to the indigenous church as such, or to the indigenous 
Christians, organized in societies? (We might say: to the church 
as an institution or to the church as an organism?) 

Dr Warneck of the Rhenish mission wants both schools 
and hospitals to be brought under the supervision of the Church, 
as he said at the Bremen Conference, held in May 1934: 


In die Verwaltung der Kirche muss das Schulwesen als einer ihrer wichtigsten 
Betriebe eingebaut werden. Die kirchlichen Organe haben die Schule zu pflegen 


1 ‘Education must be considered one of the most important concerns of the Church 
and be incorporated in church administration. It is the duty of ecclesiastical bodies to 
care for the schools’ (Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, 1935 (Juli-Aug.), p. 231). 
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And also: 


Die drztliche Mission ist der selbstdndig gewordenen Kirche einzugliedern.' 


Dr J. L. Maxwell, in his article on ‘Devolution in Medical 
Missionary Work in China,’ in this Review for January 1930 
(pp. 98 ff.), also advocated the handing over of medical work to 
the indigenous church. He pointed out that in Great Britain 
the Church does not consider medical work her province, but 
he did not discuss this conflict of opinions. 

In countries where the Reformed Church has many adherents 
the general opinion is that schools and hospitals should have 
a Christian character but should not originate from the Church 
as an institution, but from individual Christians who can thus 
fulfil part of their Christian vocation in society. In these days, 
when the handing over of schools and hospitals is approaching, 
we should consider this problem well, so as to avoid striking 
into a path which may afterwards prove to be the wrong one, 
leading to all sorts of difficulties. As far as the present time is 
concerned, there is much to be said in favour of devolution on 
to the Church. But it seems to me that from the beginning we 
must aim at that form which will be the best in the end, and on 
that account I am decidedly for devolving on to societies. The 
discussion of the pros and cons of this matter would take up 
too large a place in this article. 

Though the ultimate handing over will take place only at 
some future time, now is the time to take the first preliminary 
steps. I recommend that administrators of schools (whether 
missionaries or societies) and directors of hospitals call into 
being advisory committees whose members belong to the 
respective groups of the population. Dr Maxwell points out 
that this is not really devolution but a step in that direction, 
and as such may prove of great value. Prominent indigenous 
Christians, thus initiated into school and hospital matters, learn 
to know the practical difficulties and the right way to surmount 
them. In this school of practice will be prepared the leaders 


1 “Medical missions must be grafted on to the Church which has become independent’ 
(Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, p. 229). 
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who will be wanted at the time of devolution. For those who 
prefer devolution on to societies to devolution on to the Church, 
the rousing of more general interest might be a good means 
to prepare for forming such societies. As soon as possible, part 
of the administration of the schools and hospitals might be 
entrusted to those societies, that they may gain experience in 
the difficulties of correct administration. 

Devolution on to the indigenous Christians of the work now 
done by missions makes high demands on the persons involved: 
on the indigenous Christians, for their real competence only 
grows with their sense of responsibility; on us missionaries also, 
for we must be freed from all sense of race superiority, which 
means a constant, untiring struggle. Any such racial feeling 
places us in a wrong position with regard to the people we have 
come not to dominate but to serve. All our work from beginning 
to end bears the stamp of service: we are servants of Jesus 
Christ our Lord; we are servants who have to take care of 
another man’s children. But at the same time we are children 
ourselves. In the latest missionary literature, therefore, the 
simile of the elder and the younger brother is preferred to that 
of the father or guardian and the child. Only love, the filial love 
to God that awakens brotherly love, enables us for this task. 
And it is love also that helps us to understand and that teaches 
us, resourceful and tactful as love is, to find the right answer 
to difficult questions. 

It is not easy to see others take our place. We need humble 
hearts to see with gladness the competence of the indigenous 
Christians increase and our own decrease. And yet God gives 
us His greatest blessing in making our work superfluous. Only 
he who conquers himself can conquer, and even win, others. 
Humility, much praised but little practised, is the greatest 
personal spiritual power in missionary work. Spiritual power 
not only bears fruit for ourselves but has spiritual influence 
on others as well. We have every need to pray: ‘Lord, enable 
Thou me for my work through Thy humbling grace.’ 

H. A. VAN ANDEL 








MAGIC AND A CHRISTIAN POLICY 


By OTTO F. RAUM 


‘THERE has been a long and interesting controversy among 

anthropologists as to the nature of magic. Tylor main- 
tained that it was a way of controlling occult powers, both 
spiritual and non-spiritual, holding sway over human beings, 
which resulted in the performance of miracles. Sir James Frazer 
developed this idea in a one-sided manner. In agreement with 
the intellectualist tendencies of his age he asserted that magic is 
a pseudo-science performing the same services for primitive man 
as modern science does for us, the only difference being that 
our premises are valid and those of primitive man are not. This 
explanation does not take us very far, as it fails to say why magic 
exercises such a profound influence over man so that even the 
twentieth century is not free from it. Starting from the view that 
magic is the black man’s science Prof. Allier was led to suggest 
that it is also the cause of the backwardness of native races, as it 
smothers independent and critical thought and makes reflection 
and invention impossible. 

This conception of magic has unfortunately exercised a long 
and unchallenged influence on educational planning in Africa. 
If magic is really nothing but a bad substitute for science, it can, 
of course, be made ineffective by an adequate training in 
mechanics, physics and chemistry. Thus Prof. Huxley upholds 
the view that proper scientific education will ‘considerably help 
to destroy the prevalence of magic and witchcraft among the 
Natives.’ 

Unfortunately the practical educationist experiences great 
difficulties in carrying out this plan. First, the physical and 
biochemical laws which he can demonstrate to Native pupils are 
rarely challenged by them as they frequently do not clash with 


their magical beliefs. His position becomes unenviable when, 
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for instance, he must explain on scientific principles the origin 
of a drought. Not only does the white man possess an inadequate 
knowledge as regards the particular concatenation of circum- 
stances that make this meteorological phenomenon possible, but 
he must also admit that it is beyond him to control its occurrence, 
although he may mitigate its consequences. Secondly, native 
people possess their own science which they apply in their 
practical activities. Many East African tribes observe the agri- 
cultural method of rotation of crops, they followed ‘scientific’ 
principles of cattle-breeding in the past, and in their medical 
practices they used counter-irritation methods and had a scale 
of dosage. But this system of primitive science exists side by 
side with the belief in magic. What our scientific education 
gives to the Natives is therefore a more consistent theoretical 
background to their empirical and practical science, but no 
clinching refutation of their magic. Thirdly, the impact of 
western civilization on native cultures seems, in the opinion of 
many careful observers, to have resulted in a recrudescence 
rather than a subsidence of magic. The periodically revived 
belief in the mumiani murders in Tanganyika Territory and the 
case of Tomo Nyirenda, better known as Mwanalesa (‘the son of 
God’), in Northern Rhodesia are instances in point. The 
stupendous changes wrought in native life have least affected the 
conditions favourable for magic; they have, if anything, increased 
their number. In this outcome of culture contact it must, there- 
fore, be possible to discover the true nature of magic. 

If one attempts to comprehend in one conception the effects 
of culture contact on the native individual and his society, no 
better term can be found than ‘insecurity.’ That is to say, the 
behaviour patterns of the individual which were fixed in the past 
by customs and taboos are under present conditions continually 
changing, his responses to the many new situations pressing on 
him can only be experimental and must be frequently revised. 
With regard to the social order, which originally was regulated 
by the principle of reciprocal services within the kinship group- 
ings and that of tribal loyalty, it is no exaggeration to say that it 
is staggering under the impact and a wholesale reshuffling of 
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social positions is taking place under the influence of the new 
democratic education. Indeed in no other sociological situation 
are social tendencies and their realization, individual desires and 
their satisfaction, separated by so many obstacles as in the im- 
pact of an advanced culture on a backward one. In the unavoid- 
able readjustment of the individual psyche and the social 
organism to the new environment with its dangerous possibilities 
recourse is had to magic. The individual, being under the mental 
stress of unfulfilled wishes, satisfies himself through magical 
substitute actions. This explains why the Native lays so much 
emphasis on external resemblance to his white overlords. Native 
society under the strain of detribalization attempts to reorganize 
itself round the authority which beneficial magic gives. Magical 
devices are used in the suppression of witchicraft (e.g. the duck- 
ing ordeals enacted by Mwanalesa) and in bolstering up old 
political institutions. In short, magic—‘the art of controlling 
human destinies in hazardous circumstances’ (Malinowski)— 
comes into its own again in the revolutionary epoch of culture 
impact. In dealing with it account must be taken of the fact that 
it is not a counterfeit science but a principle of mental and social 
reintegration in times of insecurity. 

The sphere of magic in native life is thus seen to be un- 
limited and the task of combating it can no longer appear to be a 
matter of two or three science lessons a week. Magic is not an 
academic system which can be disproved by a crucial experi- 
ment, it is a social force with an all-pervading function which 
increases in strength where the possibility of chance interfering 
with human hope grows. In our own civilization we still find a 
strong inclination to magical practices in dangerous professions 
and in general in all enterprises involving a certain amount of 
risk. Among primitives where life is less secure, where danger 
from wild animals, the ravages of disease and the hostility of 
enemies threaten man daily, where he must rely for food on 
resources that may be cut off by unaccountable droughts or 
suddenly emerging insect pests, where material outfit is scanty 
and limited in effectiveness, we must not be surprised to find 
the element of chance looming large in the individual’s life and 
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correspondingly a strong belief in magic. Besides, primitive man 
knows by experience that the predictability of human behaviour 
is low. Measures must be taken to reduce the insecurity within 
society due to the instability of human character. Native ‘philo- 
sophy’ is quite empirical in this respect: the troubles of life, its 
worries and anxieties result from human wills being at cross- 
purposes, from infidelity, unexpected changes of policy, forget- 
fulness, jealousies and strange and unaccountable affections. 
The greatest enigma of all times is man himself, so much so that 
even after death he is believed to interfere in an arbitrary and 
wanton manner with his fellow-men. It is fortunate that magic 
not only occasions and intensifies these fears but is ready to 
suggest remedies. Magical methods are used to ensure social 
continuity, to crush tendencies subversive to the political order 
and the moral traditions. They are, in fact, used as means of 
education, employed to produce conformity and respect for 
paternal and tribal authority. 

From the results of the foregoing analysis it becomes clear 
that the fight against magic must be fought on a much wider 
front than that of the schoolroom. The front extends far beyond 
what can be said to fall within education, to political organization 
and the rejuvenating religious experience of Christianity. From 
all these sides must take place a continuous and concerted elim- 
ination of the elements of chance and danger in native life, and 
where this proves impossible, non-magical escape mechanisms 
from the terror of uncontrollable dangers must be provided. 

Concerning the problem of how to make individual lives safe, 
education can only hope for success when it is accompanied by 
a corresponding adjustment in external circumstances. It is 
all very well to teach how hygienic habits can reduce infant 
mortality and check the spread of epidemics; how sanitary 
methods of housebuilding, by allowing air and light to enter the 
dwellings, exclude the fusty and gloomy atmosphere of the huts 
which is the most suitable environment for the growth of magical 
attitudes. Even the best methods of teaching, however, that make 
use of manual exemplification and thorough habituation, remain 
barren if the Natives in later years have not the means at their 
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disposal which are necessary for leading a clean and healthy 
life. It is, therefore, equally important that educational facili- 
ties should be provided which increase the earning capacities of 
the Natives. The training of artisans will always be of use to a 
small section of the population only, as most demands are met 
by the supply of industrial products, while the appreciation of 
handwork necessitates both financial resources and aesthetic 
judgment which are not as yet found combined among native 
people. Industrial training has such limited local possibilities 
that its influence will not be felt as pervading the whole of native 
life. 

It is different with agriculture and animal husbandry. The 
majority of Natives will earn their livelihood by these two 
methods for the next fifty years at least. As has been pointed out, 
they already possess a sound traditional body of knowledge with 
regard to both, and its correction from the point of view of our 
wider experience proves to be relatively easy. The important 
thing in connexion with our subject is that agriculture and 
animal husbandry should be safeguarded by such a multiplicity 
of methods, devices and products that any dangers arising 
through economic instability and vagaries of weather can be met 
effectively. If such planning falls outside the educational pale, 
one or two other conditions of social insecurity can be definitely 
avoided by a consistent educational policy. Culture contacts 
result in a reversal of the natural relation between two successive 
generations. The paternal generation, which is normally in 
control of tribal affairs, loses its authority through lack of adapt- 
ability. The filial generation, on the other hand, succeeds to a 
ruling position though it is untried and inexperienced. Such a 
state of affairs is as conducive to magic as must be the separation 
of the leading and educated section of the Natives from the 
masses. For it is unquestionable that where social distance be- 
comes unbridgeable the distrust engendered by the lack of inter- 
course leads both sides to assume a magical attitude towards each 
other. Educational policy by elaborating a scheme of adult 
training, by adhering to a pragmatical ideal of native leadership 
and by avoiding the pitfall of too literary a training, can do 
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much to secure the soundness of the foundations of native 
society. 

But the most enthusiastic educationist must realize that with 
regard to the wider issues of creating conditions conducive to 
social stability of native peoples, the main burden lies on the 
administrator. As he aims at the reintegration of the native social 
organism without making use of magic, he is forced to undertake 
the formidable task of a gradual social reconstruction. Without 
examining in detail the interesting problems which arise from 
the fact that an indigenous disapproval of black magic exists, 
three outstanding tasks must be tackled. First, the authority of 
native political institutions must be made to rest on the guidance 
and support of the European régime in the government and 
management of the subjects instead of on supreme magical 
control. This end will be achieved in the long run by indirect 
rule. Secondly, the misconception existing in primitive minds 
about the potential danger to society of imbeciles, paupers, 
dotards and cripples must lead to an active welfare policy for all 
these ‘inner enemies,’ as they have been called. It can hardly 
be doubted that magical fear is to a great extent based on the 
belief that the ‘inner enemies’ can in an inexplicable manner 
disturb the ordered life of the community. Finally, the evolu- 
tion of a homogeneous judicial system which, though in the main 
based on native traditions, has been modified in the spheres of 
conflict that exist between indigenous and state law is essential 
in the fight against magic. Native custom demands execution of 
persons convicted of sorcery. As the death penalty in this and 
other cases should be abolished, according to our ideas, alter- 
natives must be suggested which are acceptable to the native 
sense for the security of the community and the European pro- 
tection of the individual. Unless such alternatives are produced, 
mere suppression will be harmful and ineffective. (Witchcraft 
might be made punishable with deportation, for instance.) 
When new legislation is passed, especially if it is of the kind that 
takes into consideration both the native and the white man’s 
point of view, care should be taken to enforce it with all strict- 
ness; to ensure this, thoroughness of control by an adequate 
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police force seems to be essential. Only thus can the increase in 
criminality which is such a distressing concomitant of culture 
contact be checked. 

But when all is said on behalf of education and administra- 
tion, it seems doubtful whether even the most far-seeing and 
progressive policy could succeed in eliminating chance from 
native life. A residue of risk and danger is part of even the 
most rational planning. Accidents, misfortune, mistakes and 
error characterize all human activities. To the Native accidents 
do not happen, at least where greater issues are at stake, such as 
the life of his child. Accident is the result of something utterly 
unknown and with such the Native does not trouble himself. It 
is the element of chance in forces whose manifestations he can 
observe, but the laws of which he cannot formulate, which 
worries him. And it is in relation to this residual chance that 
something even more vital than scientific education and ad- 
ministration becomes necessary. For to science the problem does 
not exist: everything is causally determined or in functional 
relation to other things in mutual determination, even where our 
knowledge is as yet incomplete. Magic tries to tackle the problem 
of chance. It admits that in certain circumstances the predict- 
ability of events is slight and offers to change uncertainty into 
unshakeable certainty. But the methods employed in this effort 
are deceptive and the results fictitious. 

Religion alone accepts the possibility of chance on the under- 
standing that it is referred from our baffled intelligence to a 
supernatural agency working for ends unfathomable to human 
beings, and going a step further it makes chance events the 
touchstones of faith. In Christianity, where this abstract scheme 
is replaced by the concrete relationship of a God-Father to His 
children whom He loves, chance is an impossibility, as ‘all things 
work together for good to them that love God.’ The Christian 
can discover behind death and misery the divine purpose which 
makes both for his own salvation and the glorification of the 
Father. Believing thus, he feels secure in the turmoil of this 
world and in the midst of social revolutions. His faith enables 
him to renounce many of the wishes which trouble the non- 
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Christian by their insistent recurrence. Finally the moral élan, 
the tenacity of purpose and the all-conquering love which are 
necessary in the work among primitive people are supplied from 
the unfathomable depth of his religious experience. Without 
sharing in such a religious experience the Native will never 
be able entirely to free himself from the awful power of magic. 
Otto F. Raum 








THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF 
JUDAISM: WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO SOME MODERN CUR- 
RENTS IN GERMANY 


By HANS KOSMALA 


ATIONAL-SOCIALISM regards the Jewish problem as 
a purely national problem which can be solved only on 
the basis of race and blood. But the Christian naturally views 
Judaism from a different point of view: for him the Jewish 
problem is an intensely religious one. Whoever believes in the 
living Christ will profess Him as his Redeemer and Lord and 
testify of Him everywhere and to every one, both pagan and 
Jew. But there is hardly a people which has refused the Gospel 
so obstinately as the Jews, who as a whole have not received 
Jesus as the true Messiah. Mission work among the Jews has 
always been exceedingly difficult; it is, therefore, an imperative 
and indispensable task to make the utmost of our study of Jewish 
religion and Jewish thought, that we may be better able to know 
the religious needs of the Jews, and to meet their difficulties. 

It is my object to present a short outline of the religious 
position of the Jews in Germany, with special reference to some 
modern currents. Although I confine myself to my own country, 
there is much that will also apply to the Jews of other countries, 
especially of England, France, and the United States, since we 
perceive everywhere in the world a similar development of Jewish 
thought. On the other hand, it is in Germany that modern 
Jewish religious thought has reached the turning-point of its 
development. 

Judaism as it exists to-day has no uniform structure; it is 
no more the religious unity of former times. Ever since the 
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Middle Ages, when it spread over almost the whole world, 
Judaism preserved its homogeneous character—racial, cultural 
and religious. The Jews lived at that time, voluntarily or forced 
by their Gentile neighbours, enclosed within their ghettos and 
were left entirely to themselves. Even to-day, wherever they 
live together in considerable numbers, as in Palestine, Eastern 
Europe and here and there in other countries, they still cling 
tenaciously to the ancient beliefs, rites and ceremonies delivered 
to them by their forefathers. 

In the first decades of the nineteenth century, however, the 
face of Judaism began to change. Political emancipation, partly 
a result of modifications in political and social life introduced 
by the French Revolution, broke down the walls of the medieval 
ghettos, and many of the traditional ideas of old orthodox 
Judaism were abandoned. But before examining the effects of 
political emancipation on the religious side of Judaism we must 
investigate the essential meaning of the orthodox Jewish religion. 
We can hardly do this better than by quoting a miracle story 
found in the Talmud, tractate Baba Metzia (‘the Middle Gate’). 


There was one day a controversy between Rabbi Eliezer and all the other 
rabbis. R. Eliezer brought forth many arguments but they were not accepted. 
Then he said: ‘Let this carob tree prove that the truth is as I state it.’ And 
the carob tree was immediately projected to a distance of a hundred cubits. 
But the other rabbis said: “The carob tree proves nothing.’ He again said: ‘ Then 
let the spring of water prove it.’ And the water began to recede. But the sages 
refused this proof also. So he said: “Then let the walls of the college prove that 
I am in the right.’ The walls were about to fall. However, R. Yehoshua, the 
leader of the other rabbis, rebuked them, saying: ‘If the scholars of this college 
are arguing, why should you, walls, interfere?” The walls did not fall, out of 
respect for R. Yehoshua, neither did they become straight again, out of respect 
for R. Eliezer, who said again: ‘Let the heavens confirm the truth of my state- 
ment.’ And a heavenly voice was heard saying: ‘Why do you quarrel with R. 
Eliezer? He is always in the right in his decisions.’ R. Yehoshua then arose and 
proclaimed (quoting a verse of the Torah): ‘ The law is not in the heavens.’ An 
explanation accompanies the story. It says: The Torah was given to us on 
Mount Sinai, and we do not pay any heed to a heavenly voice, for it is written 
that on a disputed point the decision of the majority must be accepted. 


In this story is seen the orthodox Jewish religion in its 
real essence: God revealed His will to the people of Israel on 
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Mount Sinai; He gave them there the Law and commanded 
strict obedience to it, once and for all. Men do not need new 
revelations of God except they be deduced from the Torah by 
men themselves. In this book all the glory of God is enclosed 
and it is man’s task to recognize therein God’s wisdom and to 
discern God’s will for man. 

After Ezra re-established the Jewish community in Palestine, 
rabbinic scholars began to study the Torah, to enquire into and 
to ascertain the meaning of God’s statutes and judgments and 
to decide how they were to be accurately fulfilled in the various 
circumstances and conditions of life. The decisions of the sages 
of Israel were written down in the early centuries after Christ, 
and the result of this work was the Mishna in the third century, 
the Talmud in the sixth and the Shulhan Arukh in the sixteenth. 
It is this fixed tradition which forms the constituent and integral 
part of orthodox Judaism, and the belief in its inviolability alone 
grants the true communion of God and His people. 

The fulfilment of the manifold ritual and ceremonial duties 
not merely gave the religious life its definite mould, but at the 
same time also deeply influenced the outward life of the Jew, 
for the religious and the material life are for the Jew ultimately 
one and the same. Every fundamental alteration of the material 
side of life therefore necessarily involves a change on the 
religious side. Thus we understand that the political emancipa- 
tion of the nineteenth century, which gave the Jews ‘civil 
rights, franchises and privileges,’ could not leave their religious 
life untouched. With the new rights came new duties which 
made it difficult to fulfil the ceremonial law in the same degree 
as before when they lived still within their own limitations. 

But the substance of their beliefs was shaken not only by 
the material change of life. We must not forget that the idea 
of emancipation has its deepest roots in the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. Until the emancipation Jewish religion 
was not subject to rational encroachment, but from that time it 
became open to criticism. The religious usages were still main- 
tained to their full extent, but the fidelity of many Jews to the 

old beliefs was severely affected. Once the fulfilment of the 
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ritual laws was esteemed the fulfilment of one’s duties towards 
God, but now it became more and more a mere outward practice. 
It is not really surprising that, finally, many of the usages which 
came to be regarded as needless or senseless formalities were 
neglected. The synagogual service was reformed and the religious 
duties were mitigated. This new reformed Judaism again meant 
a relaxation of restrictions upon the Jews, which enabled them 
to take their place more easily in the larger world around them. 

The religious position of reformed Judaism may be sum- 


marized in the following six sentences (Pittsburgh Conference, 
1885): 


Judaism presents the highest conception of the God-idea, as taught in 
the Holy Scriptures and developed and spiritualized by Jewish teachers in 
accordance with the moral and philosophical progress of the respective ages. 

The Bible is the record of the consecration of the Jewish people to its 
mission as the priests of the one God; it is of value as the most potent instru- 
ment of religious and moral instruction. 

Modern discovery and scientific research are not antagonistic to the doctrines 
of Judaism. The Bible reflects the primitive ideas of its own age and, at times, 
clothes its conceptions of divine Providence and Justice dealing with men in 
miraculous narratives. 

The Mosaic legislation furnished a system of training for the Jewish people 
for its mission during its national life in Palestine; only its moral laws are to 
be accepted now as binding, while only such ceremonies as tend to elevate 
and sanctify life are to be maintained. 

Laws regulating diet, priestly purity and dress are not effective in modern 
times in imbuing Jews with a spirit of priestly holiness. 

It is in the modern era of universal culture of heart and intellect that the 
approach of the Messianic kingdom of truth, justice and peace is to be recog- 
nized. The ideas of Gehenna and Eden as abodes of everlasting punishment 
and reward are to be rejected. 


After this summary, which gives the standard principles of 
reformed Judaism in its most developed stage, we may say 
that the absolute validity of Torah and tradition, formerly 
regarded in their entity as of divine origin, was totally abandoned. 
Only those laws were binding which man himself felt to be 
obligatory. 

The process of dissolution and secularization once set in 
motion extended also to the sphere of religious ideas. At the end 
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of this development only those doctrines were left unaffected 
which could be justified by reason or sentiment. Religious 
teaching was mainly restricted to the ethics of the prophets. 
This Judaism thus reached a stage much beyond the most 
advanced reformed Judaism. This attitude is denoted liberal 
Judaism. After all, we observe a strange fact. We saw that the J 





fundamental principle of the older or orthodox Judaism was - 
that God’s glory as revealed in the Law is given into the hands P 
of men. The development from orthodox to reformed and R 
liberal Judaism was therefore already contained in germ in ‘ 
the new beginning of the Jewish religion with Ezra. The change 

in religious thought in modern Judaism is not purely an internal " 
concern of the Jews alone. Political emancipation opened the f 
way to the surrounding world intellectually also. Unimpeded by J 
traditional fetters, Judaism came into intimate contact with the f 
currents of thought which were abroad, and adopted from its ‘ 
environment many of the ideas which seemed to be of moral, . 
spiritual or scientific value—as, for instance, the ideals of 4 
humanity and the belief in the evolution of civilization and P 
morality. Judaism, on the other hand, opposed to contemporary h 
philosophical and social thought its own secularized religious k 


ideas, and it is interesting indeed to investigate the oscillation 
of the intellectual currents to and fro. Liberal Judaism at this 
last stage of its development has no longer any distinctive outward b 
appearance. It is transformed into a mere fugitive idea to be 


realized in the near or distant future. A German liberal Jew (Max : 
Dienemann) expressed his view of it as follows: ‘ 
Liberal Judaism, though not claiming to be a religious party, yet expects f 
to realize positive Judaism. It therefore receives every one who is willing to t 
fulfil the demands of Judaism and it joins the believers of all conservative 
religious confessions in the universal charge which is laid upon humanity: to : 
build upon earth the Kingdom of God, so far as it lies in man’s power. t 
€ 


Orthodox, reformed and liberal Judaism, these are, in the 
religious aspect, the three main groups of Judaism to-day. 
From our historical survey we see that Judaism is faced with a 
religious crisis. 

Orthodox Judaism, now considerably reduced in the number 
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of its adherents, acknowledges the perils immanent in material 
conditions, but ignores the inner need. The carrying on of the 
ancient rites and customs entails real sacrifice, it is true, but we 
must not under-rate the psychological effect on an orthodox 
Jew of seeing his liberal co-religionist neglect the ritual duties 
with impunity. Reformed Judaism is in the same position, for 
it is only a compromise, a transition stage. Liberal Judaism 
finds itself totally unable to satisfy the yearning of the soul. 
Religious liberalism (which is not to be mistaken for religious 
toleration) means in the last resort a denial of the transcendency 
of God, a total secularization of all religion. 

One remarkable change, however, which has been called 
forth in liberal Judaism must be pointed out. In orthodox 
Judaism the individual is tied to a certain religious form, a 
form which is binding on all, and is at the same time a binding 
to the congregation, for it is in the common form that the 
religious life of the congregation is expressed. The Old Testa- 
ment, especially the Torah, always speaks of the congregation 
of Israel, not of the individual Israelites. In liberal Judaism, 
however, the dissolution of the religious form loosened also the 
binding of the individual to the congregation, so that the 
individual became independent in his religious emotions. The 
cell of religious life and experience is no longer the congregation 
but the individual. This fact explains another phenomenon: 
to-day we actually find the most intense religious impulses in 
liberal Judaism. In this group the process of dissolution is, as 
we saw, the most advanced, and religious needs are particularly 
felt here. It is the individual who feels the needs, expresses 
them and directs new paths to a richer religious life. The 
numerous attempts to check the decomposition and decay of 
the Jewish religion, to renew Judaism spiritually and to re- 
establish it firmly take therefore a variety of shapes. 

But before turning to the religious revival of modern 
Judaism, there should be mentioned a political movement in 
Judaism which has directly and indirectly influenced the religious 
movements, namely, Zionism. The growing emphasis on 
nationalism which was abroad throughout Europe in the nine- 
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teenth century and the recrudescence of anti-Semitism raised 
new hopes and stimulated new plans for a national restoration 
of the Jewish people, for some place of their own where they 
could live their own life without the handicap of a hostile 
environment. But all these ideas were still vague and incapable 
of realization until Theodor Herzl, a Jew of Vienna, published 
in 1895 a pamphlet in which he sketched in bold outlines the 
new Jewish State. The year 1896, when this booklet was trans- 
lated from German into several languages, marks the beginning 
of modern Zionism. Herzl’s idea was realized in 1917 by the 
Balfour Declaration. It is noteworthy that Herzl was not 
moved by religious considerations. His idea of a Jewish State, 
a reaction against anti-Semitism, was a purely political and 
formal conception based upon the political and social liberalism 
of his time. In one of his books he says: 

All your plantations will dry up, if liberalism, magnanimity and love of 
man do not prosper with you. It would be immoral if we should refuse to 
allow a man, whosoever he may be by race and by confession, to share in the 


benefits of what we have accomplished. Our motto must be: Man, you are my 
brother. 


To many orthodox Jews the Zionism of Herzl seemed to 
establish liberal (i.e. irreligious and un-Jewish) Judaism in a 
constitutional form. Against these ‘pagan-Jews’ turned Nathan 
Birnbaum, in all the fervour of his religious zeal. He was one of 
the orthodox Jews who had already taught the idea of a national 
home before Herzl. Jewish nationality, however, was to him 
first of all a spiritual and religious principle. His interpretation 
of the way of Israel was: ‘From and with the Law through 
holiness to the Messiah.’ But he did not acquiesce in the mere 
fulfilment of the Law: 


The Jews should rather become men of the type who would not counten- 
ance even the thought of a low act—men of pure greatness, of quiet joy and of 
solemn beauty, full of strength ripened i in God, to keep aloof from all paganism 
and to build their settlements in wisdom, wideness and consecration (The 
People of God). 


While Nathan Birnbaum was opposed to the modern con- 
ception of Zionism, it was Martin Buber, the most significant 
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leader of modern German Jewry, who actually came from 
Zionism. To him Zionism meant ‘a movement of ideas which 
were to be realized.’ He determined that his task should be to 
stimulate the evolution of Jewish art and science. But, as we 
know, civilization and culture can be the result only of an 
actual process of life; cultural ideas alone never institute this 
process. Buber himself felt that his endeavour was not sufficient 
and retired from active work. Encouraged by some eastern 
Jewish writers, he began to study the literature of Chassidism, 
a religious movement of the Jews in Poland and south-west 
Russia in the eighteenth century, hitherto almost unknown in 
the central and western European countries. Chassidism was an 
awakening from orthodoxy, a protest against a stubborn and 
lifeless rabbinical formalism, the beginning of a new life of 
inward religion and pure deeds. The Hebrew word chassid 
means ‘pious,’ but Chassidism is no Pietism. It is free from all 
sentimentality. It brings ‘the beyond’ into this world, to rule 
this life and mould it as the soul moulds the body. The movement 
was initiated by Israel ben Eliezer. Soon after the death of his 
famous great-grandson, Rabbi Nahman, Chassidism began to 
fall into superstition and into a new orthodoxy. The Chassid 
was no townsman who spent his time in solitary study of holy 
books; he lived in the village. He experienced the living mystical 
oneness with nature and man and felt this close intimacy to be 
a duty to the world. Duty, however, demands fulfilment in 
action. Martin Buber, following a contemporary current of 
pantheistic and mystic thought, was at the beginning of his 
studies intensely impressed by Chassidic mysticism. But the 
longer he occupied himself with Chassidism, the more obvious 
it became that Chassidism does not exhaust itself in the mystic 
fervour of turning to God. It was not the mystic communion 
with God which was Buber’s decisive Chassidic experience, it 
was its religion of action. 

But Buber certainly would never have understood Chas- 
sidism in this way, if he had not seen it in the light of prophecy 
and primitive Christianity. Prophecy, primitive Christianity 
and Chassidism were to him the highest points of Judaism, and 
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he knew that Judaism could be renewed only by a religious 
revival. The literary result of his studies was the publication 
of some books of Chassidic stories which he had collected and 
translated from Hebrew manuscripts of the East. All the 
stories deal with the relationship between God, man and the 
world. These three and their inter-relationship constitute the 
whole reality in which man is situated. The threefold relation 
between them, in Buber’s own language, is: ‘Man’s struggle for 
God in the world, man’s meeting with God through the world 
and God’s redemption of the world with the help of man.’ He 
summarized his thoughts without the Chassidic clothing in a 
small book in 1923, entitled J and You. He does not address 
Jews alone—Judaism here addresses humanity. ‘Salvation is 
of the Jews,’ he says. ‘The fundamental principles of Judaism 
are the elements by which again and again new values are built 
on earth. Thus, highest manhood and pure Judaism are identical 
in meaning and aim.’ 

We are hardly surprised to find that the influence of Buber’s 
thought extended far beyond Judaism. It was not only the 
Christian socialist movement, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, which was affected by Buber’s writings and speeches. 
His doctrine of the connexion of ‘I and You’ has also been 
adopted by some well-known Protestant theologians, such as 
Gogarten and Heim. It is a remarkable fact that although these 
theologians have occupied themselves intensely with Buber’s 
ideas, none of them thought it necessary to refute the con- 
clusions deduced by Buber from his premises. It is also highly 
interesting to learn that even the new German paganism, the 
so-called German Faith Movement (not to be confused with 
the ‘German Christians’), has drawn freely from Buber’s 
Jewish ideas, which are now presented as good old German 
beliefs. (I must mention a correspondence which I had two 
years ago with Professor J. W. Hauer, the leader of the German 
Faith Movement. I asked him to explain why his purely German 
movement adopts purely Jewish ideas. He wrote me a courteous 
letter but preferred not to answer my question.) 

In his riper years, Buber met the man who became his 
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intimate friend and congenial fellow-worker: Franz Rosenzweig. 
He was perhaps the finest and most respected personality on 
modern Judaism in Germany. He died, still young, in 1928. At 
the beginning of his illness he published his great work, The 
Star of Redemption (1921). The main point dealt with in that 
book is not only a new mode of thinking but, as the author 
himself explains, ‘a new life which compels new thinking.’ He 
was not content to postulate cognition as does modern philosophy 
since Descartes; he started from the whole reality of the living 
and the mortal man. This reality of life is that of God, man 
and the world, the three distinct substances none of which can 
be reduced to another. The relationships of the three elements 
in which alone they can be conceived are creation, revelation 
and redemption. Their way in space and time is our history, 
the history of man from creation to redemption in the light of 
revelation. Rosenzweig’s system may be called a harmony of 
philosophy and religion. It is, according to a Jewish critic, a 
philosophy backed by the certainty of theology, i.e. of Jewish 
theology which is based on the Old Testament. 

Here should be mentioned the combined work of Rosen- 
zweig and Buber: a new German translation of the Hebrew 
Bible. Listening in awe to the Word of God and discerning its 
pregnancy, they endeavoured to convey the genuine meaning 
of the text. Rosenzweig asks, in a pamphlet in which he gives an 
account of this work: ‘Must we not bow in chastened awe 
before the Word of God, not knowing which Word may be the 
source of strength and consolation?’ 

We perceive in modern Judaism something new: an endeavour 
to hearken to the voice of God in the Scriptures. But it is at 
the same time also a hearkening to God’s voice as revealed in 
everyday life. Buber and Rosenzweig are the most significant 
religious leaders of modern Judaism in Germany. Although 
their starting- points are different— Buber sets out from 
Chassidism, Rosenzweig from the philosophy of German 
idealism (Hegel)—their aim is the same: life in the reality of 
God, man and the world. 

There is still much that may be said about the many efforts 
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to revive liberal Judaism, but they are of less significance and 
we must pass them over. We turn now to the last subject with 
which we have to deal: Christ in the Jewish mind. Since political 
emancipation Judaism has come into intellectual contact with 
the outside world—and this world is Christian. It could never 
be doubted that Judaism, somehow and at some time, would 
have to come under the influence of Christian thought. The 
most obvious result was that thousands of Jews became 
Christians, though for many of them baptism meant only the 
outward change of a religious confession. But the greater 
number of the Jews, naturally, were unwilling to obliterate 
their origin. They preferred to remain Jews, however small the 
basis of their religious belief may have been. 

Nevertheless since that time a considerable change in the 
Jewish attitude towards the Man Jesus may be seen. The 
Christian belief in Jesus as the living Christ and the world’s 
Messiah is as a matter of fact rejected. From the orthodox 
point of view as expressed in the rabbinic and medieval writings, 
Jesus was always regarded as ‘the Condemned,’ the Talui (the 
Hanged). Liberal Judaism no longer followed this traditional 
view. In the teaching of Jesus it began to recognize the ethics 
of the old prophets. The liberal Jews were the more captivated 
by Jesus when the adherents of anti-Semitism began to deny 
His Jewish descent, or, admitting it, to reject Him totally as 
belonging to an ‘inferior race.’ To-day it is generally observed 
that Jews, liberal and even orthodox, claim Jesus as one of 
their own. Thus we read in the resolution of a liberal Jewish 
society, along with other statements: 

It is a two-fold fact that the enlightened leaders of Judaism through the 
centuries have followed in the footsteps of the Hebrew prophets, and that the 
fundamental religious and moral teachings of Jesus are in complete harmony 
with the utterances of the prophets and the traditions of Judaism. 

I must add that this is an American Jewish statement, but 
it also represents the general attitude of the German liberal 
Jews although it is there not so sharply pronounced. There is, 
however, one exception. One German Jewish author, Con- 
stantin Brunner, displays the deepest affection for Jesus. He 
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published in 1921 a voluminous work entitled: Our Christ, or the 
Nature of a Genius. He perceives in Jesus the personification of 
highest Judaism, and he is the only Jew who uses, although for 
his own purposes, the name of Christ. ‘Christ is the last word 
of Judaism,’ he says. ‘Never man so spake.’ Brunner dares to 
say: ‘I loved none so tenderly as you, O Christ. We need you, 
without you we cannot live.’ But Brunner believes that Christ, 
calling Himself God, acknowledged none superior to Himself, 
which logically implies atheism, according to Brunner. Christ 
becomes for him the realization of the highest manhood, He is 
the genius. 

Another publication which has widely influenced modern 
Jewish opinion regarding Jesus is Fesus of Nazareth, by Joseph 
Klausner, a Jewish professor in the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. It was first published in Hebrew some fifteen years 
ago; in 1925 it was translated into English and has since become 
well known in England, but it was not translated into German 
until 1930. The book is the outcome of the comparative study 
of religion by modern Jews. In former times Jews knew only 
some scurrilous stories concerning Jesus, collected from 
rabbinic times in the scandalous book Toledoth Feshu (The 
Story of Jesus). Klausner shows that all these rabbinic and 
medieval legends about Jesus were unreliable and that a scientific 
life of Jesus can never disregard the Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment which must serve as its basis. He gives in his book a 
reverent account of the moral greatness of Jesus without, 
however, being touched by the Christian message, and in places 
the book reads like that of a modernist Christian theologian. 

I may add that the Hebrew New Testament is to-day read 
and critically expounded in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
But all the modern Jewish approaches to Jesus go no further 
than admiration for His high morality and a recognition of 
His lofty ethics; they all definitely reject the Christian Church 
and her belief in the resurrection of the Son of God. It is only 
of late that the New Covenant within the full meaning of the 
New Testament is admitted and acknowledged by certain 
Jewish writers as an inscrutable fact outside Judaism. The 
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mystery of Christianity is placed side by side with that of 
Judaism, and both are acknowledged as being Divine mysteries. 
The final word of Judaism to Christianity can therefore only be, 
as a Jewish writer expresses it: “The Christian need not embrace 
Judaism nor the Jew Christianity in order to attain union with 
God.’ We see even here that although the Christian verities 
are acknowledged to have divine sanction for the uplifting of 
the Gentiles, yet they are regarded as wholly unacceptable for 
the believers of Israel. 

And we Christians, to whom God has entrusted the Gospel 
and given the charge to preach it, can we acquiesce in this 
Jewish contention? We believe that there is only one way that 
leads to God. Jesus said: ‘I am the way, the truth and the life; 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ The Jews will 
also come some day to this knowledge, for it lies in God’s plan 
of redemption. A letter which I received from a Jewish friend 
some time ago contains these words: 


I was struck with the sublime greatness of Jesus, and I found it absurd and 
revolting that Judaism is ignoring the uniqueness of his manhood. I am 
quite convinced that Jesus must obtain his place in the new Israel. I am of 
course highly interested as to whether or not he is the Messiah. I dare say I 
would wish him to be the Messiah, and I think that I could even believe it. 
And yet, is it not true that with the presence of God—you know, Messiah means 


nothing other than that—the redemption of the world should already have been 
realized? 


The Jew is still wandering in darkness. But there is a perpetual 


yearning in his heart which, in His own good time, the Lord 
will satisfy. 


Hans KOsSMALA 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
MARRIAGE USAGE IN AFRICA 


By JAMES K. MACGREGOR 


A’ a recent meeting of the group of missions east of the 

Niger, I was appointed convener of a committee to examine 
the practice of the Church in various parts of Africa in regard to 
the marriage of African Christians. My first duty was to collect 
the evidence, and this I did by writing to many of the missions in 
different parts of the continent. The present article is a synopsis 
of the answers that I received, together with some reflections for 
which responsibility rests on me, not on the committee. 

The deepest impression made on me is that this is a question 
that the Church in Africa needs to face. Usage is by no means 
uniform. It has to be considered whether uniformity is desirable. 
In Europe the marriage usage is not the same in different 
countries. In my own Scotland it was possible until recently to 
be legally married in a way that is almost parallel to one aspect of 
custom in Nigeria—by mutual consent and without dowry: a 
man recognized a woman as his wife before witnesses, and his 
wife she was with all the status of legal marriage. If her husband 
wished to dissolve the union, he had to do so by legal divorce for 
reasons recognized by the law. If he died, all that the woman had 
to do to establish the marriage was to produce people who had 
seen or heard the man recognize her as his wife—heard her called 
‘Mrs A.’ in his presence without any demur; that was sufficient 
to establish their marriage in the eyes of the law. Such marriages 
were sometimes afterwards celebrated in church (as was that of 
Gavin Dishart and Babbie in The Little Minister), but whether 
they were thus renewed in church or not, they were recognized 
by the law and by the Church. They are a survival into modern 
times of marriage usu (by custom) which even in republican times 
had come to be regarded as legal by Roman law. 
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Under the Roman empire the marriage usage of the Church 
was subordinate to civil law and civil jurisdiction, and for some 
centuries after the fall of the empire the Church exercised only 
disciplinary power with regard to marriage. The position was as 
it is in Nigeria to-day. It was not till the eleventh century that 
the Church joined legislative control and complete jurisdiction 
over marriage. It should be noted that while canon law regarded 
marriage as a sacrament and indissoluble in any circumstances, 
yet the Church took over from Roman law the principle that 
‘consent makes marriage’ (consensus facit matrimonium) and up- 
held as valid marriage resting merely on the agreement of the 
parties. It was not till the Council of Trent that it was laid down 
that for a marriage to be valid consent must be declared before a 
priest in the presence of witnesses. The so-called ‘Scottish mar- 
riage’ is a survival of custom before the Council of Trent, whose 
decrees did not greatly influence opinion or practice north of the 
Cheviots. 

I have recalled these facts because, if we are to get a right 
view of the problem, we must learn lessons from the past history 
of the Church in its dealing with this matter amongst peoples 
in Europe who were growing into a Christian civilization. It may 
be that tendencies in other directions may compel us to stand for 
the latest canon law in regard to marriage, but at least we must 
do it with our eyes open. 

Let us begin by examining pronouncements on policy made 
by missionary societies. The secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel wrote that that society ‘has no voice or 
control in those matters. . . . Authority . . . rests entirely in the 
hands of the bishop’ [of each diocese]. The same holds true of 
the Church Missionary Society, whose secretary for Africa wrote 
that ‘the danger is that legal questions such as you raise should 


be confused with ethical problems connected with polygamy and™ 


concubinage.’ The official position of the Methodist Missionary 
Society is that ‘Native marriage is permitted.’ The Church of 
Scotland leaves this matter entirely in the hands of the mission 


church. So do the Qua Iboe Mission and the London Missionary 
Society. 
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The United Brethren Mission (U.S.A.) requires persons 
married according to tribal law, before one or other of the con- 
tracting parties becomes Christian, to present themselves at a 
regular church service, and after plighting troth according to the 
sanctions of Christian wedlock they are publicly recognized as 
man and wife. This is not considered a marriage ceremony but 
is a confirmation or recognition of a marriage entered into accord- 
ing to recognized tribal rites and now lifted to the level of a 
Christian marriage. The order of this recognition service has 
been approved by the college of bishops of the United Brethren 
Church but ‘we are fast coming to the place of a full Christian 
marriage service.’ The bishop of the mission in Liberia of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church (U.S.A.) states that Christians in 
the mission are not allowed to marry according to tribal custom, 
but the marriage of a Christian and a heathen (? according to 
Native customary law) is considered permanent even if it is 
dissolved by the civil courts. Persons married by tribal custom 
before they become Christians are ‘urged but not required to 
receive the Church’s blessing.’ 

Many of the societies of continental Europe at work in Africa 
lay down the constitution of the African church which grows 
up as a result of their labours, and so enact for marriage. The 
Finnish mission whose sphere is in British South-West Africa 
accepts Native marriage for those who have been married before 
they become Christian, but requires unmarried Christians to 
marry according to the church law of the Ovambo church. 
Such marriages are not registered by the Government, which has 
no concern with the marriage of Africans. 

The Moravian mission in South Atrica recognizes only 
church marriage, but does not require converts already married 
according to Native law and custom to remarry according to 
European law; if members come from another mission, properly 
accredited, they are received without enquiry as to their marriage. 
The position of the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions in South Africa is similar, but they have this 
provision that if the bridegroom is not a Christian, Native mar- 
riage is permitted though not approved, and is of rare occurrence. 
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On the other hand, in the American Board’s East African mission 
their representatives insist that Native marriage is a real marriage 
and a further service is held only if converts insist on it; but one 
member of the mission refuses to conduct a further service even 
if the people wish it. The conditions attached are those with 
which we are familiar in the Nigerian missions which accept 
Native marriage: monogamy, permanence and Christian life. 
In the case of church members, marriage in church is insisted 
on, but members from other churches who bring the necessary 
credentials are received without enquiry into their marriage. 

In Natal conditions are different. There, Native marriages 
are recognized by the State: they take place before the magistrate 
and are registered. In this way in a British colony we have State 
recognition of polygamy, for a man can marry as many wives as 
he wishes and they are all registered as his legal wives. In these 
circumstances the Church of Sweden mission baptizes and 
admits to full membership women so married, provided their 
husband consents; they are his lawful property and this is the 
only way in which they can profess Christianity: in view of the 
legal status given to polygamy they cannot get their union dis- 
solved. On the other hand, it must be observed that it is im- 
possible for such women to form a Christian home for their 
children, for not only is there the absence of a Christian father 
but there is the presence in the kraal and the continual influence 
of a heathen polygamist. If a heathen man who has only one wife 
becomes a Christian, as their marriage has been registered there 
is no further formality required, but it may be blessed in church 
or a new marriage can take place under the marriage ordinance. 
A polygamist who becomes Christian is required to sign a legal 
document putting away all his wives save the one he is going to 
marry according to Christian rites and must make provision for 
his discarded wives. Apparently this provision is not always 
satisfactory, for the majority of the missionaries prefer to keep 
the polygamous husband as an unbaptized adherent, leaving it 
to time, the working of the Holy Spirit and the altered conditions 
of life to abolish the evils of polygamy. 

The Swedish mission in Southern Rhodesia has found it 
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impossible to insist on church marriage in the case of converts, 
owing to the strength of the Ethiopian churches and of the 
Apostolic Faith mission which accept polygamists as members, 
nor, apparently, does it bless Native marriages: it accepts them 
provided they are monogamous. Persons who are already church 
members are required to marry under the ordinance. (The letter 
on this is not quite clear; I hope I have interpreted it correctly.) 

In East Africa the Leipzig mission insists on church marriage 
and the Bethel mission requires in addition that the bride-price 
be paid and a house for the bride be provided. 

Now let us look at the actual usage in missions in various 
parts of British Africa. 

METHopIsT Missions.—In Sierra Leone the ideal is marriage 
under the ordinance, according to one missionary, but another 
(working, I suppose, in another part of the country) writes that 
they do not encourage marriage on European lines, ‘believing 
that English legal marriage may be rather a curse than a blessing 
to these people.’ Accordingly, Native marriage is recognized, if 
monogamous and lifelong, and if both parties are Christian there 
is a recognition service. 

In the Gold Coast the mission urges ordinance marriage on 
all, but marriages already contracted according to Native law are 
recognized, though the parties are enjoined to pledge their troth 
at a marriage recognition service. All agents, local preachers and 
class leaders must be married under the ordinance. The great 
majority of the church members not holding office in the Church 
are married by Native custom. 

In Southern Nigeria the usage of the Methodist Church is 
the same as that of the other non-Roman missions except the 
Anglican: Native marriage is accepted, provided it is properly 
contracted, i.e. that the dowry is paid and that it conforms to 
Christian teaching, is monogamous and indissoluble save for 
adultery. A service of recognition and blessing is held, usually in 
church, at which the Christian promises are made. A polygamist 
who wishes to be baptized must put away all his wives save one; 
it is the duty of the man who thus puts away his surplus wives to 
see that they are provided for, but, beyond stating the duty, I 
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do not know of any steps taken to see that it is fulfilled. The 
problem is difficult but is not solved by neglecting it. 

At the meeting in 1934 of the Methodist synod in Lagos, the 
synod found itself forced to the conclusion that in the great 
majority of cases it is impossible to insist on a polygamist putting 
away his wives, but that in a large number of cases advanced age, 
unfaithfulness on the part of the women and other causes have 
operated to make polygamy more a technical than a real violation 
of the rules of the Church; accordingly, a committee was 
appointed to which ‘all doubtful cases or cases of special hard- 
ship’ are to be submitted ‘with a view to their admission to full 
membership.’ This seems a departure from the practice of the 
Christian churches in Nigeria so vital and so far-reaching that it 
is to be hoped the decision, if not already confirmed, will be 
held up till all the missions consider it, so that it may be viewed 
in all its bearings as affecting all the missions before any one of 
them adopts it. 

In Rhodesia, formerly, the Wesleyan Methodist mission in- 
sisted on church marriage. Native marriage was not recognized 
for church members, but the first wife of a polygamist might be 
received as a church member as she could not compel her 
husband to marry her in church. In Northern Rhodesia, owing 
to the law in force, a church marriage is conducted that has no 
legal validity and is in the nature of a blessing, emphasis being 
laid on the monogamous and binding nature of marriage between 
Christian people. The position in Northern Rhodesia is that 
there is no legal marriage for Natives according to church rites, 
and the minister who conducts such a marriage must make it 
clear to the parties that the ceremony has no legal significance, 
and this is usually stated on the certificate. The churches have 
to recognize Native marriage, forbidding what is immoral and 
discouraging what is incompatible with Christian teaching. Yet 
the form of marriage in church is insisted on by all the missions 
except the Primitive Methodist, the Church of Scotland and the 
Baptist missions. I do not know what the position is since the 
Methodist missions were united. 

ANGLICAN Missions.—In the Gold Coast the blessing of 
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Native marriage is encouraged by the Church and, except in 
large towns among the more educated classes, this is the custom. 
It is impressed on the parties that their marriage is monogamous, 
lifelong and indissoluble. When a polygamist becomes a Christian 
he is allowed to choose one of his wives, not necessarily the first, 
and care is taken to see that everything required by Native law 
and custom is done: as much publicity as possible is given to 
the marriage and its blessing. No married Christian is confirmed 
till his marriage has been blessed. As in Nigeria, this Native 
marriage is not recognized by the Government. 

In Nigeria the Church Missionary Society insists on the 
marriage of its members in church under the ordinance. If 
people have been married according to Native law before they 
become Christian their marriage is recognized and blessed at the 
time of their baptism. As a consequence of friendly negotiations 
in the Eastern Regional Committee of the Christian Council of 
Nigeria, members of the other associated missions, who have been 
married according to Native law and custom and are certified as 
having conformed to the marriage regulations of the church from 
which they came, are allowed to receive communion in churches 
connected with the Church Missionary Society, but are not 
received as church members until their marriage is celebrated 
according to the form required by that mission. 

In Rhodesia the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
conforms to government regulations which do not recognize 
Christian marriage between Natives; the mission regards the 
heathen union as a real marriage so far as it goes, though it is 
neither exclusive nor indissoluble; if both parties receive baptism, 
ipso facto the union is made Christian, i.e. exclusive and in- 
dissoluble. If one of the parties is baptized, Pauline licence 
applies: ‘In certain circumstances, the union may (or must) be 
dissolved at the time of baptism: otherwise it is indissoluble.’ 

In Uganda Natives married by Native law and custom can 
convert their marriage into a monogamous lifelong union which 
is registered by the Government. The Church refuses to baptize 
a married convert till he has complied with this ordinance. If a 
Christian marries by Native law without complying with the 
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ordinance he is disciplined, but the marriage is recognized as 
valid. When a Native marriage is registered under the ordinance 
and made a permanent monogamous union, the Government issue 
a certificate. 

The non-Roman missions in Uganda are agreed that the 
time has not yet come to abolish dowry: it must be abolished by 
the African Christians themselves. All efforts to limit dowry by 
legislation have failed in different parts of East and South Africa. 

The Church Missionary Society in Uganda does not allow a 
catechumen to marry a catechumen in church but accepts their 
marriage as valid. If the bishop sanctions it, a baptized person 
and a catechumen may be married in the church. A baptized 
person may marry a baptized person in church, save where, for 
offences against morality, mostly sexual, the parties are sent to 
the District Commissioner as discipline and contract a civil 
marriage. 

In Kenya, the practice in the Church Missionary Society 
varies as to the time when a Native marriage is to be registered 
under the ordinance of 1902 and so made exclusive and per- 
manent. Some missionaries require it before baptism, some after 
baptism. It is felt by some that it is not easy to put enquirers 
and catechumens under discipline without undermining the 
validity of all Native marriage and thus making all the children 
of the tribe illegitimate save those born in Christian wedlock. 
The people regard the preliminaries long established by tribal 
custom as essential to marriage till they realize the difference 
between a marriage which merely bars polygamy and one which 
is essentially monogamous. A person who, after baptism, marries 
by Native law and custom, is disciplined not because tribal 
marriage custom is opposed to Christian practice, but because of 
specific heathen rites and ceremonies contrary to Christianity. 

Tribal marriage existed long before Christianity came to the 
country, and we should distinguish between the elements in 
tribal custom which are not contrary to Christian morals and 
those which are contrary, and exercise discipline only when the 
latter are practised. From the tribal point of view, the ceremony 
in church adds nothing to the consent already given by the 
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family. If dowry has been paid and man and wife cohabit before 
the church ceremony, many African Christians hold that, 
although the local church rule has been broken there is yet no 
offence against God’s law. If we fail to differentiate between 
those elements in tribal custom which are immoral and those 
which are not immoral, we lay ourselves open to the charge of 
putting a yoke upon the neck of disciples that they are not able 
to bear. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND Mission.—The regulations and practice 
of the Gold Coast Presbyterian Church lay down that it is not 
expedient for a Christian to marry a heathen. Sometimes it is 
unavoidable, but such a union should be made only after 
consultation with the minister and session. Marriage by Native 
law and custom is recognized as valid. It may be blessed in any 
church or in any other suitable place. Before the blessing is 
given, declaration of marriage must be made and the parties 
must profess their earnest desire to order their married life as 
befits Christians. The ceremony of marriage under Native law 
should be witnessed if possible by two presbyters (elders), and the 
service of blessing should follow as soon as possible thereafter. 
If parties are married by Native law before they join the 
Church, the marriage is recognized by the Church and no 
further service is needed, but if desired a service of blessing 
may be held. 

In the Calabar mission of the Church of Scotland and, as 
stated above, in the other non-Roman missions in the Southern 
Provinces of Nigeria, the usage is practically the same as in the 
Presbyterian Church in the Gold Coast. 

In South Africa a Native marriage which is monogamous is 
recognized so far as the woman is concerned: she may be re- 
ceived as a church member, but if her husband subsequently 
wishes to become a Christian, he is not received till the marriage 
has been celebrated in church. The greatest cause of anxiety at 
the present time is that there is a tendency, not unknown in 
other parts of Africa, to heathenize church marriages in the 
matter of feasting and drinking and intercourse of the sexes just 
before and during the marriage celebrations. If a man has two 
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or three wives and they all become Christian only the chief wife 
is received as a church member: the others must leave their 
husband before they can join the Church. 

In Nyasaland matters are simplified by the Native marriage 
registration ordinance. The Church follows its own procedure 
and keeps its own marriage register, of which it sends a copy to 
the Government annually. Every District Commissioner has the 
power to grant divorce, and Native chiefs are not allowed to deal 
with cases concerning persons married under this ordinance. 
There is no fee charged in a divorce case. The regulation of the 
federated missions is that church members and catechumens 
must be married under this ordinance (which dates from 1923). 
A marriage by Native law contracted subsequent to baptism is 
not accepted. When the banns are handed in, the sureties of the 
parties must be present and must give their consent to the 
marriage. A certificate of marriage, which costs one shilling, is 
given at the time of marriage and is on a government form. The 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and Seventh-Day Adventist missions 
in Nyasaland do not accept the regulation of the federated 
missions in regard to marriage. 

In Rhodesia, the Church of Scotland mission (with the 
Primitive Methodists and the Baptists) accepts marriage by 
Native law: all the others require church marriage (see above). 

In Kenya the mission requires catechumens before their 
baptism to register their marriage under the ordinance of 1902; 
it permits the marriage in church of catechumen to catechumen 
and of baptized person to catechumen. In other respects its 
usage is the same as that of the Church Missionary Society in 
Uganda. 

Here let me state the Roman Catholic position. The Roman 
Church holds that marriage is at once a contract and a sacrament 
which appertains entirely to religion but has certain effects on 
social life which are not of a religious nature. So the civil authority 
has no power to regulate the form of marriage or the condition 
of its validity, much less can it perform marriage, but it has the 
right to legislate for the social effects (e.g. property rights). 
Theoretically a marriage is not valid unless celebrated in accord- 
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ance with the canonical form determined by the Church, that is, 
by a priest before two witnesses; and a marriage thus celebrated 
is complete and valid in the eyes of the Roman Church even if it 
does not fulfil government requirements. In practice, in order to 
safeguard the social effects of the marriage, parties being married 
in the Roman Church must comply with all the regulations of the 
Government. 

The Church has nothing to do with pagan marriages. They 
are considered valid matrimonial contracts when performed 
according to Native law and custom but are, of course, not 
canonical. If persons so married come for baptism several cases 
arise. If the Native marriage is monogamous, then, by virtue of 
the sacrament of baptism, the marriage contract becomes a 
sacrament rendering a further ceremony unnecessary, but a 
nuptial blessing is given. In the case of polygamous unions, the 
Roman Church regards the union with the first wife only as 
valid. If the man desires baptism he must put away all his wives 
except the first; if she does not desire baptism, no nuptial blessing 
is given. If a woman married to a polygamist desires baptism, 
and is the first wife, she must continue to live with her hus- 
band; if she is not the first wife, she cannot be baptized till 
she leaves her husband. In existing conditions this is so difficult 
that the woman is left unbaptized till some Christian man wishes 
to marry her; then both are baptized and married when the man 
has refunded the dowry. If one party is converted and baptized 
and the other refuses to allow the Christian partner to live 
according to the Christian religion or the children to be reared 
as Christians, then the Christian party can claim the Pauline 
privilege, separate from the pagan and be married again in 
church. Such cases are said to be frequent. (This raises diffi- 
culties. What is admitted to be ‘a valid matrimonial contract’ 
is broken and, I presume, the children are left to grow up as 
pagans.) 

In the case of a person who leaves a partner in a marriage 
upon which the blessing of the Church has been given, no 
reconciliation with the Church is possible so long as the erring 
partner is unfaithful: if he (or she) returns to fidelity, reconcilia- 
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tion is effected through the sacrament of penance. Not till one 
party dies can the other contract a valid second marriage. 

All this is simply the application of the decisions of the 
Council of Trent to persons emerging from paganism into 


Christian life, and while it seems to solve some difficulties it 
creates others. 


From this brief survey it is evident that there is no uniformity 
in the attitude of the governments in the British colonies and 
protectorates in Africa towards the question of the marriage of 
Natives. It is also evident that non-Roman missions have not 
reached anything like a common opinion with regard to it. As 
the usage in different parts of the continent is studied, it seems 
to become more clear that we must recognize that marriage has 
two different aspects. On the one hand, it is a civil contract, a 
social contract if you like, which varies in different countries. 
On the other hand, in every country there are religious cere- 
monies and sanctions which give to the contract a religious 
meaning and value. The extremes of error are the view of the 
Roman Church which holds that marriage is purely a sacrament 
and escapes from the failure to recognize its social aspect by 
saying that because the State legislates for the social effects of 
marriage, marriage must be in accordance with the requirements 
of the State, and the purely civil marriage where there is no 
religious ceremony. 

We are all agreed that in marriage both the religious sanction 
and the civil contract have their place. The point of difference is 
whether the contract is to be rooted in an alien law that is 
imposed on the people and the religious ceremony is to be that 
required by canon law formulated by the Council of Trent, or 
whether the contract is to be rooted in Native customary law and 
the religious ceremony is to be one which grows in the Church 
as it develops under the influence of the Holy Spirit. We are all 
troubled about this and anxious to find the right solution, 
because we feel that this is a fundamental matter. It is really a 
test question as to our attitude as Christians to African life. 
Christianity is a new relationship to God involving a break with 
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sin; but into our new Christian life we carry our nature which is 
being recreated by the Spirit of God. It was so with the individual 
in early Christian times; it is so with the individual to-day. But 
the same holds true of society in early Christian times. It was 
taken over into the Church and recreated by the Spirit of God. 
That is true of the family, it is true of slavery. Both existed 
before Christ came and God’s Spirit turned them upside down, 
revolutionized them. He made family life that pure and holy 
relationship for which we thank God with fervent hearts. In 
eighteen hundred years He so wrought in Christian minds and 
consciences that slavery was abolished in all Christendom (except 
Abyssinia and Liberia). Can we trust the Spirit of God to do to 
African custom to-day what He did with Asian and European 
custom? Can we trust African Christian life to grow up under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which means learning the lessons of 
the growth of Christian life in other parts of the world and in 
other ages and applying them to African conditions to-day? Or 
must we say: ‘This is what, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, our usage has become and this you must take upon your- 
selves’? I believe that to say this is psychologically, culturally 
and spiritually unsound. While the ideals of a people must be in 
advance of the practice of the best of the people, the laws of a 
country and of a church are what people—not the best only but 
the so-called ‘average man’—can live up to. An ordinance which 
is in advance of that may easily become a matter of ridicule 
because of its high-sounding requirements which are more 
frequently broken than observed, and it may actually hinder 
growth to a better social life. The aim both of the Church and of 
the Government is to cleanse the practice of the people and to 
raise it. This cannot be accomplished by legislation which starts 
at a stage higher than the existing practice, but by legislation 
which touches what exists, strips it of what is objectionable and, 
enforcing what is good, gives it a chance of developing into a 
higher stage where a fresh advance is possible. 


James K. MACGREGOR 





ISLAM AND THE EVANGELICAL 
CHURCHES IN THE NEAR EAST 


By LOOTFY LEVONIAN 


‘THE relationship of the Christian churches to Islam has been 

a critical question in the Near East since the rise of Islam 
fourteen centuries ago. When the Muslim armies occupied these 
lands the Christian churches were embarrassed. Some welcomed 
the Muslim rulers as deliverers; others opposed them and suffered 
terribly; and some remained outwardly loyal but inwardly waiting 
for the day when they would be saved from Muslim domination. 
The Christian churches have not had direction in dealing with 
Islam, and have remained oscillating this way and that way 
according to circumstances. This accounts for the inefficiency of 
the Church in these lands. 

To-day conditions are not very different. The great historic 
churches in the Near East have no word to speak on this question 
and, as a result, the relationship between Muslims and the 
Christian communities is in a critical condition again. They have 
been following the policy of laissez-faire, the path of the least 
resistance. 

It is regrettable that although the evangelical (Protestant) 
movement has been active in the Near East for a century it has 
had nothing to contribute to the solution of this problem. It has 
considered the question outside its field of activity and has not 
touched it. The very fact that to-day the evangelical churches in 
the Near East are indifferent to this question proves the state- 
ment. The evangelical movement has corrected the beliefs of the 
people regarding doctrine, has preached individual salvation, has 
given emphasis to education, and so on, but has said nothing of 
the relationship of the Muslim and the Christian. To-day the 
evangelical churches in the Near East are differentiated from the 


other churches by their evangelical creed, their mode of worship, 
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their knowledge of the Bible, but not by their attitude to the 
Muslims. Have they a message that would vitalize them and 
make their existence a real blessing to the peoples of the Near 
East? That is the problem before us. 

Let us review briefly the current tendencies. The first is that 
of the ultra-nationalists or ultra-religionists in these countries. 
These people think there is no other solution to this problem 
except that of absorbing, crushing and thus annihilating the 
Muslims. This tendency is growing among youth especially, in 
reaction to the growing nationalism among the Muslims. Thus 
the Christians and the Muslims are in two camps, each suspicious 
of the other, each trying to crush the other. We do not want to 
justify the growing nationalism among the Muslims, but we 
know that a growing nationalism on the part of the Christians 
will make the problem not easier but more difficult. It is futile to 
try to cast out demons by Beelzebub. This kind of feeling will 
serve no other purpose than that of putting fire into the minds of 
youth, making their relationship to their neighbours more diffi- 
cult. Muslims and Christians are born in the same country and 
have got to live together. The way of nationalism is no solution 
to the difficulty. 

Another policy is being largely promoted in these days by a 
number of intelligent people. It may be called the policy of the 
middle road. Its motto is, ‘I am a Christian by religion, but 
a Muslim by nationality.’ This policy is suggested by the existing 
clash of attitudes between the Muslim peoples and the foreign 
mandatory powers. It does not seem to these Christians a wise 
course to side with the mandatory power, because some day that 
may come to an end. On the other hand, to side with the Muslims 
would alienate them from the protection of the mandatory power. 
So these people have discovered the new policy of being with the 
Muslim nationally and yet keeping on good terms with the 
Christian power. Recently a Christian leader began his speech 
at the lawyers’ club in Cairo, as a promoter of this policy, by 
the Muslim prayer: ‘In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful.’ 

bbe policy of the middle road seems a wise method on the 
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surface, but it is only worldly-wise and will be useless in pro- 
ducing real peace and reconciliation because it lacks sincerity. 
During the occupation of Istanbul by the allied powers in 1919, 
the Christians felt so bitter toward the Turks that they would 
even avoid looking at them. But immediately after the with- 
drawal of the allied armies and the occupation of Istanbul by the 
Kemalist army, the Christians formed a society called the 
‘Armeno-Turkish Association for Progress.’ This was ridiculous. 
From my experience with the Muslim I can say that he will have 
more respect for the Christian who opposes him than for the 
Christian who makes a compromise but is insincere. It is futile 
to expect to draw water from broken cisterns. 

What is the right path for reconciliation? Has the evangelical 
church any direction to suggest to the peoples of the Near East? 
Has she a word from God? 

It is a pity that Christianity has lost its attraction for the 
Muslims. Christianity is regarded by Muslims as one of those 
outworn religious sects, useless for the present time because it 
makes no difference in the lives of men. This is as true of the 
Protestant as of the older churches; the Protestant churches differ 
from the others in certain doctrinal beliefs but not in character 
and attitudes. Muslims think that all Christians, whether of the 
old or the evangelical churches, hate them. I say this is a great 
pity. If the evangelical movement wishes to take root in the Near 
East, it must change its attitude on this question and make it 
clear before men. 

What should be the attitude of the evangelical movement to 
this question? Surely not one of antagonism and animosity, 
because our Lord has commanded us to love our enemies. 
Christianity is to learn to bear with the person who takes our 
coat and to give him our cloak also; it is to go two miles when 
we are compelled to go one mile. A Christian cannot hate the 
Muslim for the Muslim is his neighbour and ‘thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ 

Again, it must surely not be the attitude of insincere com- 
promise, because our Lord said, ‘Let your speech be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay.’ One of the deadly diseases of the peoples of the Near 
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East is insincerity and untruthfulness, and the evangelical 
Christian does not differ much from others in that respect. He 
is like salt that has lost its savour and is good for nothing but to 
be cast out and trodden under foot. We must be absolutely 
honest in our dealings with our neighbours, especially the 
Muslims. 

It seems to me there is a unique message for the evangelicals 
to give to the people of the Near East in this respect. It does not 
lie in taking sides with one party and condemning the other, but 
in a different direction. Christ came not to destroy but to 
fulfil. The message of Christianity is not to make all men 
absorbed by this or that group but to create a new manhood. 
To be a Christian is to be a new creation, to be born anew. In 
the early Church there were group classes: Greeks and Jews, 
Romans and slaves, but the Church did not take sides with any 
one of them. St Paul preached a new creation in Jesus Christ. 
He said: ‘If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature.’ The 
Jew remaining a Jew, the Greek remaining a Greek could not 
possibly join hands; but if a Jew became a new creation in the 
image of Christ, and the Greek too, they could join hands. 
St Paul, being a devout Jew, had experienced this in his own 
life, and so could say, “There can be neither Jew nor Greek: . . . 
all are one man in Christ Jesus.’ ‘For neither is circumcision 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.’ 

These are great words for a Jewish Pharisee to say, and have 
a close relation to our acute problems to-day. If the Christian 
and the Muslim can be transformed in character to the image of 
Christ, there can be no more animosity. This should be the 
central message of the Christian Church in the Near East, and 
it is the unique privilege of the evangelical churches to get hold 
of this message and preach it by word and life to the crowds 
bewildered by false complexes in their minds. 

The underlying principle in St Paul’s statement is that man 
is spiritual by nature and all men have the capability for a 
spiritual remaking. Men differ from one another in a good many 
ways but are one spiritually. They can all become children of 
God. They all respond to truth, goodness and love. Christ came 
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not to add a new sect to the already existing sects, but to save 
men from sin and selfishness. That should be our purpose and 
message also as evangelicals. Our purpose should be the creation 
of a new manhood culminating in the kingdom of God. 

I believe I am right in saying that there is no real reason 
for the existence and maintenance of the evangelical churches 
if they have not this vision. I believe that there is not sufficient 
reason to justify the establishment and maintenance of in- 
dependent Protestant churches in the Near East, if they will not 
characterize their existence with this message of a new manhood 
and a new society in Christ. I am sure that the future of the 
Protestant movement in the Near East will be determined not 
by the orthodoxy of its religious dogmas, but by whether it can 
bring new life and light into the lives of these people, whether it 
can give a new direction, point to a new goal and present a new 
power for its realization. That is the vital question for the 
Christian agencies in these lands. 

Lootry LEVONIAN 
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LANGUAGE MASTERY: A PROBLEM IN 
SKILL MASTERY 


By THOMAS F. CUMMINGS 


GINCE language mastery obviously demands the mastery of 

the skill of speaking as well as of other skills, some enquiry 
into the nature of skills, with a further study of the technique 
of skill mastery, will not be amiss. 

Every skill is a system of patterns (a body of conditioned 
reflexes, or a series of habits) organized for a definite end. Skills 
are always complex, composed of various subordinate skills of 
which each has a definite purpose in itself but all are combined 
and organized for one complete and final end. Every skill is 
learned by conditioning, that is, by repetition of its constituent 
actions; or, as is usually said, by drill or practice, until its 
standard of proficiency is attained. The criteria by which every 
skill is evaluated are the ease, the rapidity and the accuracy of its 
performance. The perfect skill pattern, or ideal of the skill, must 
be imparted to and fixed in the mind of the learner by intelligent 
observations of some skilled performer; and repetition of such 
observation, or reconditioning, must occur again and again, so 
that the learner may check up his own performance and observe 
more and more accurately the manner and excellencies of the 
ideal performer. 

Drill begets skill, practice makes perfect; but it must be drill 
or practice that is progressive in its improvement from time to 
time, or else it will fix bad habits. If the ideal is vague, imposed 
from without and not firmly fixed in the learner’s mind, the per- 
formance instead of growing better and better grows worse and 
worse, because the learner, instead of following the ideal mental 
model or pattern, too often copies his own last, inadequate 
effort. Progress in conforming to the ideal depends on the right 


evaluation of each practice trial. The field of trial should be 
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limited at first to the few actions that form one unit or essentia. 
habit, then gradually enlarged, until it takes in the whole skill. 
Right evaluation by the teacher only is not enough; the learner 
must be taught to evaluate his own performance, so that he may 
soon learn to become his own most severe critic. Training in the 
evaluation of the skill of others, noting the causes of their failures 
and successes, gives the student a basis for self-judgment. The 
student’s continuing progress depends partly on the teacher’s 
drilling him in this right evaluation of himself and of others, and 
partly on his own independent judgment in such matters. The 
learner’s own standard of attainment and his own ambition to 
equal or to excel this standard are vital factors in ultimate 
success. 

Every sense that is necessary to perception and to evaluation, 
whether of eye, ear, taste, smell, touch or feeling (the kines- 
thetic), must be carefully trained by exercise in discriminating 
and differentiating success and failure and their causes, until the 
learner is able to determine unfailingly, in himself as well as in 
others, bad and good, better and best. All this initial training 
must be under the teacher’s observation and guidance till the 
learner may be trusted alone. Even then there must be occasional 
checking up by the teacher, to guard against unnoted error. 

All the organs involved in the performance of any skill must 
be thoroughly trained for the best accomplishment of the ideal in 
mind. If it is a mental skill, as association of sounds and ideas in 
understanding, or of ideas and symbols in speaking, or of num- 
bers as in mental arithmetic, the mind must be trained until it 
responds as easily, as rapidly and as accurately as it does for the 
multiplication tables. If it is a motor skill, as writing or speak- 
ing or tennis, the muscular system involved must be trained 
to rapid, easy and accurate response to the demands of the 
performance. 

Mastery of the whole skill requires the careful mastery of 
each separate action or habit, for each subordinate part forms an 
essential link in the whole chain, the skill. A player, ambitious 
for a championship, as in tennis, must not only play the game 
well in general but he must perfect it by careful attention to and 
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mastery of those individual strokes and actions which combine 
to make the perfect whole. No wise student will ever excuse or 
defend his failure in mastering any and every constituent 
link in the chain of the entire skill; nor will a good teacher permit 
any error to persist uncorrected. 

Now let us apply these principles to language learning. 
Learning any language is the mastery of the art of expression in 
that language. Every art is a composite of the necessary skills, 
correlated and organized for the definite aim of that art. The 
mastery of a literary language involves the mastery of seven 
skills: first, the four primary skills of hearing, understanding, 
thinking (or recollecting) and speaking; then the three secondary 
skills of writing, reading and interpretation. Speaking, the fourth 
primary or fundamental skill, grows out of the first skill, hearing, 
and involves the next two. Speaking any one language is a skill 
which differs from the skill used in speaking every other language. 
Hence the skill involved in speaking every new language is new 
and strange and must be mastered according to the psychological 
laws of conditioning, or habit-formation. To master this new 
skill of speaking a new language, the learner must let its speech 
patterns become familiar to his ear, so as to hear, understand and 
recollect them—all preliminary to his own good speech. The 
complex skill of intelligent speaking is made up of the fluent, 
consecutive utterance of those constituent sounds (letters, words 
and sentences) which symbolize the thoughts of a people. 

Since skills are systems of habits or of series on series of 
patterns, they must not be attacked as wholes, but successively, 
part after part, series after series. So languages must be mastered, 
typical sentence after typical sentence. By mastering each 
sentence type, as a speech pattern with its own usual variations of 
person, number and tense, and then learning to combine such 
typical sentences into unified paragraphs, the whole skill is 
mastered. One should persist in his practice until the meti- 
culous accuracy of the tyro is smoothed out into the careless but 
proficient accuracy of the expert. The true skill standard of ease, 
rapidity and accuracy requires instant readiness of mind for 
utterance, a speaking fluency of not less than five syllables per 
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second and an accuracy not only in ease and fluency but also 
in grammar and pronunciation. Accuracy of pronunciation de- 
mands first the discriminating hearing and then the clear uttering 
of all the sounds of the language, be they hard or easy. This 
means, of course, the distinct differentiation of all confusable 
words and sentences. Such ability must be shown not only in the 
study but in ordinary conversation. 

Every ambitious language student must learn to be his own 
most severe critic, judging himself not by comparison with his 
own fellow-countrymen, whose mistakes in the new tongue are 
many, but by measuring himself with able native speakers and, 
further, by seeking their judicious criticism. 

Since hearing is the primary sense perception involved in 
speaking, and since the deaf remain dumb, the learner’s hearing 
must be painstakingly conditioned, or trained. The American 
beginner has hearing as a capacity but not as an ability, save for 
English. The new ability (to hear the new tongue) must be 
developed out of that inborn capacity by a systematic training in 
listening to the new, foreign sounds. Accurate observation, and 
so accurate reproduction or speaking, depend upon this skill of 
accurate hearing, for without accurate hearing of the new tongue 
one’s mother-tongue speech patterns, as shown in accent and 
idiom, are bound to persist. When the student learns to perceive 
by ear wherein the foreign tongue differs from the mother tongue, 
accurate utterance becomes probable. 

If innate capacities, or endowments, are not distinguished 
from acquired abilities, or skills, confusion is sure to result in 
clear understanding of the problems and in correct procedure. 
Hearing as an endowment is the innate capacity of receiving and 
distinguishing by ear various sounds. It is at birth merely 
auditory sensitivity. Hearing as a skill is development of this 
ear-capacity into an ear-skill, whereby one distinguishes all sorts 
of sounds and combinations of sounds from each other. As a new 
language skill it is developed only by training this innate capacity 
on the sounds of a new language. One may beget as many ear- 
skills as are the number of the sounds which he trains his ear to 


perceive and to distinguish. 
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Understanding as an endowment or capacity is the instinct 
of associating symbols, words or sounds, with our experiences 
and perceptions. As a language skill it is the aptitude of associat- 
ing words and expressions with ideas and objects, old or new. 
Recollecting, as an endowment, is the capacity of reversing this 
process. The coming of the experience, idea or object to mind 
instantly recalls its audible symbol. This recall is the acquired 
skill. 

Speaking, as a skill, rests on three things: first, the imitative 
instinct; second, the capacity of motor-control, whereby we learn 
to govern our vocal mechanism and train it to respond to the 
third, namely, those vocal patterns which are fixed in our minds. 

A number of conclusions may be drawn from the above. To 
begin with, speech is utterance of sounds which are symbolic 
of thought, and since the ear is the only organ that perceives 
sound all speech training must be primarily and largely through 
ear to tongue. Since all speech is learned by imitation of the 
speech of others, the ear must be trained to hear the foreign 
sounds accurately, for until it does so hear them the mind has no 
other vocal patterns to imitate than those of the mother tongue. 
Normal speech is rapid, so the ear must be trained by identical 
repetition of the same sentences to hear easily and accurately 
not slow speech only but all normally rapid speech. Normal 
speech is in sentences, so the beginner should learn by identical 
repetition, now slow, now fast, to hear every typical sentence; 
and, later, to hear such typical sentences with the stated, normal 
variations of person, tense, number, gender or mood. Then his 
speech patterns or auditory images will be correct in form, in 
rate and in rhythm, and he will be impelled to utter each sentence 
according to this correct, rapid and rhythmic pattern. 

Since speech is a motor skill, the vocal organs which form the 
motor mechanism of speech need the same careful drill for 
accurate reproduction that the ear does for accurate hearing, 
until each utterance is automatically exact—until the correct 
sentence is a fixed habit. Since speech is a complex skill and is not 
only based on correct speech patterns, but is itself an imitation 
of a series of vocal and motor patterns of both hearing and 
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speaking, all organized for the definite end of understanding and 
expressing thought, the learner must master all the component 
habits, or patterns, until they become automatically easy, rapid 
and accurate. As speed is essential to most skills, so it is to the 
skill of normally good speech. To set a speed standard and to 
insist on attaining it, as is done with the metronome in piano 
study, is unusual in learning to speak a language. Yet slow speech 
is wearisome. To determine a fair rate of speed in speech, check 
your time in seconds, as you recite the twenty-eight syllables of 
the alphabet, or the twenty-seven of ‘Mary had a little lamb.’ 
It can be done in less than four, or you can take ten seconds. 
Five syllables per second is a good rate which, if attained and 
maintained for a few weeks, with a series of sentences, will 
ensure their retention for years. One further most necessary 
by-product of this rapid utterance is the development of the 
ability to hear rapid speech, a most helpful aid to acquiring 
correct speech patterns. When the learner has so learned to hear 
and to understand, to think and to speak, he has fairly mastered 
the whole skill of speech. A foreign accent shows that the speaker 
has not been trained in the acquisition of the correct vocal 
patterns of the new tongue nor in differentiating them from those 
of the mother tongue. Old speech habits not only will but must 
persist, until each new tongue has fixed its own appropriate 
speech patterns in the mind and in the motor memory of the 
speaker. 

While the eye can assist the ear materially by noting the 
visible actions of the vocal organs, and so help the pupil to 
imitate these actions, yet any substitution of eye-reading of 
letters for ear-hearing of sounds, as the medium for securing the 
correct speech patterns of the new tongue, must result in failure, 
for the eye is the organ for perceiving form, not sound, and it can 
neither receive nor transmit to the brain sounds or any new 
patterns of sound. The eye can merely learn to recognize the 
forms of the visible symbols representative of those sounds and 
sound patterns, or vocal images which are already fixed through 
the ear in the memory. To try to build a language superstructure 
on a foundation of eye-reading, writing and translation, without 
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first laying their foundation on hearing and speaking, is not to 
risk failure in speaking, it is to ensure it. All such students use 
their native vocal patterns, not those of the new tongue, for the 
latter they have not concretely grasped. 

The actual method of acquiring any skill, major or subor- 
dinate, is always the same. First, a clear perception by the ap- 
propriate sense of the thing to be learned and the fixation of the 
ideal pattern in the mind. Next, trying to reproduce this pattern 
to do this thing. Thirdly, continued trial with occasional re- 
sultant success.! Then, persevering trial with more frequent 
success. Fifthly, persistent trial until uniform success is attained. 
And finally, then and only then, continued drill for ease, rapidity 
and accuracy of performance. 

This procedure is absolutely essential for the various skills 
which combine to form the art and practice of speech. 

THomas F. CUMMINGS 

1 Sometimes success comes at the first trial, as when a four-year-old boy rose and 
walked, without having ever crept. Or as happened to Dr James S. Barr (who died in his 
one hundred and second year, December 12th, 1934) when he began to talk: he and his 
mother were riding along a country road when a flock of birds flew up about them and so 
startled the five-year-old lad that he spoke for the first time, exclaiming, ‘O, Mother! see 


the birdies.’ But even in such cases drill in observation and formation of the walking and 


speaking patterns had not been wanting, nor could drill for future proficiency be safely 
omitted. 
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PARTNERS IN THE EXPANDING CHURCH. By A. L. Warnsuuis and ESTHER 
Stronc. New York and London: International Missionary Council. 
35 cents. 1s. 3d. 1935. 
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International Missionary Council. $1.40 and $1.75; 6s. and 7s. 6d. 1934. 

FORERUNNERS OF A New Acg. By Basi Matuews. New York and London: 
International Missionary Council. 75 cents. 2s. 6d. 1935. 


Or of the most significant truths which the Jerusalem meeting of 

1928 helped the older churches of the West to realize was the 
remarkable growth in self-consciousness and spiritual power which had 
taken place in the new churches of the ‘mission field’ since the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910. The years which have followed 1928 have been years 
of still more important development in the relationships between the older 
and the newer churches. It is important that leaders in the missionary 
enterprise should be kept in closest touch with the changes that are taking 
place and the many varied and interesting experiments that are being 
carried out in the effort to provide solutions for the problems that face 
them. 

At the request of a group of American missionary secretaries Dr 
Warnshuis and Miss Strong have prepared a review of the developing 
relationships between the younger and the older churches. This, under 
the title, Partners in the Expanding Church, was presented to the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America on January 3rd, 1935. It is pre- 
pared on the assumption that its readers are already acquainted with the 
third volume of the complete report of the Jerusalem meeting, and while 
it is admittedly incomplete in some aspects it puts into our possession 
authoritative statements on the development of the churches and the 
trends in the policies of missionary boards which everybody interested in 
the growth of the newer churches will be glad to have. 

Some idea of the ground covered can be gathered from the titles of 
the various sections: ‘Growing Independence of the Younger Churches.’ 
‘Increasing Self-Support.’ ‘Changing Place and Function of Foreign 
Missionaries.’ ‘Progress in Adjustment of Organizational Relationships 


between the Younger and the Older Churches.’ 
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The introductory summary emphasizes the need for a careful study of 
the review both on the mission field and at home: 


There is the duty of making successful experiment more widely known. 
No mission or church should be left in comparative isolation in trying to work 
out the necessary adjustment of relationships in the developing partnership 
between the younger and older churches. 


The Research Group of the International Missionary Council which 
was brought into being in 1932, presents as the first of a series of studies 
in the world mission of Christianity a study by Dr A. W. Wasson on the 
history of the Southern Methodist mission in Korea. Its immediate object 
is definitely restricted, explaining an important but little understood phase 
in the history of the Church in Korea, namely the marked fluctuations in 
its rate of growth. Though the study is confined to one mission in one 
of the smaller countries of the East, there can be no question that the 
author and the committee in charge of the publication are right in their 
belief that the general thesis behind it is of far-reaching significance and 
applicable to the Christian movement in most, if not all, countries. 

The story of missionary work in Korea is remarkable. Within the life- 
time of the pioneer Protestant missionaries, a self-governing and largely 
self-supporting church with a vigorous native leadership has grown up. 
And yet the rate of growth which, a few years ago, made Korea conspicuous 
in the missionary world is not being maintained. 

From the point of view of rate of growth the Church in Korea falls into 
six distinct periods. By 1905 the Southern Methodist Church had 1208 
members and probationers enrolled in 46 local churches. By the end of the 
next five years it had increased 712 per cent. During the next nine years it 
suffered a loss in numbers of 40 per cent. By the end of 1924, however, 
there was a further growth of 102 per cent. This increase was again 
followed by four years of steady decline. 

Each period has been taken in turn and a survey made both of mis- 
sionary and church activities, and also of contemporary political and 
social events and conditions, which have determined the environment in 
which those activities have been carried on. Dr Wasson claims that the 
changes in the rate of church growth have been due, for the most part, to 
changes in environmental factors, not in missionary factors. There have 
been periods when political and social factors have been the strong allies 
of the Church, when large numbers of people thought they saw in it an 
agency which would help them to realize their newly awakened desires. 
But when those factors ceased to be favourable to the growth of the Church 
it was found difficult to hold those who had been won. In 1930, after 
thirty-four years of work, the Southern Methodist Church had on ite rolls 
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7879 baptized members. But during that period 21,030 adults and 8225 
infants had been baptized; the loss in probationers and seekers was much 
greater still. The weakest point in the missionary movement in Korea, in 
Dr Wasson’s opinion, is not its technique of winning converts, but the 
way it relates itself to the life of its members. 

It is to be hoped that this study will soon be followed by others in other 
parts of the world. Dr Wasson has suggested a line of enquiry which must 
throw fresh light on many of the perplexing problems that puzzle mis- 
sionary administrators and workers. 

One of the greatest problems facing the Church both at home and 
abroad is that of the ministry. Never have the demands made upon the 
leaders of the Church been so heavy. The training and preparation of 
ministers adequate to their tasks is a problem which we have not yet 
solved in the West. It is still more urgent for the newer churches which 
are facing identically the same difficulties but without the spiritual experi- 
ence and resources which the older churches have inherited. 

It was to discuss this question that a special conference was called at 
Newark, New Jersey, on November 30th and December ist, 1934, com- 
posed of professors and presidents from theological seminaries in Asia, 
Africa and America, some of whom had previously served as mission- 
aries, In addition there were missionaries and secretaries of the missionary 
organization in Canada and the United States. 

The aim of the conference was ‘to quicken awareness of the need for a 
drastic reorientation of policy and practice in the recruiting and training 
of the Christian ministry and to initiate both discussion and experiment 
to that great end,’ and the report has been written by Prof. Basil Mathews. 

The problems facing the newer churches are graphically described 
in the chapters: ‘The Eternal Word in a Changing World’ and ‘More 
Excellent Ways.’ In the course of its discussions the conference was 
brought to realize the almost illimitable need and opportunity for lay 
leadership as well as the new fields of service opened up by the awakening 
of women throughout the non-Christian world. But the greatest question 
facing the Church was seen to be the training of an efficient and adequate 
ministry: 
vigorous young leaders who must be not only enthusiastic and loyal, but 
educated and able to advance their cause in face of determined challenge and 


of subtle opposition, masters of technique adequate for their exacting and 
thrilling task. 


No representatives of the newer churches were present at the con- 
ference. Had they been, it is questionable whether they would have been 
satisfied that the suggestions really met the need. The conference fully 
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realized that the unique function of the Christian minister is to be a 
shepherd of souls, but to the question how to train and equip pastors 
adequate to their job and yet able to live in simple villages and exist on the 
small salaries that the poverty-stricken churches can provide, the con- 
ference seems to have found no answer. 


OLIVER ‘THOMAS 
LIVERPOOL 





THE CHURCH IN KOREA 


HISTORY OF THE KorEA MISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
1884-1934. Edited by Harry A. Ruopes, D.D. Illustrated. Map. Seoul, 
Chosen: Mission Press. ¥4.50. ($2.00.) 1934. 


HESE are the annals of the largest mission in Korea. The record of 
the missionaries is given with much detail. The opening of mis- 
sionary stations is minutely reported. The statistical tables are a com- 
pilation of the figures for every one of the fifty years, made graphic by the 
use of charts. The book is profusely illustrated. On the other hand, 
numerous typographical mistakes escaped the proof reader, and the 
frequent use of such a privately coined word as ‘adherentage’ is annoying. 
Condensation in many places would have improved the book, but alto- 
gether it is valuable as a source of direct evidence regarding the contribu- 
tions of these Presbyterian missionaries to the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Christian Church in Korea. 

What have these missionaries done? Their medical skill helped to 
win a hearing for the Gospel, and to bring this hermit kingdom into 
relations with the rest of the world. They began the use of Korean script 
in the printing of books, in spite of the literary class who opposed it, ‘be- 
cause it was so easy that a woman could learn it.’ But this made possible 
the emphasis on a Bible-reading church membership which is one of the 
important characteristics of the Korean churches. They itinerated widely 
and by personal conversation with individuals and in small groups 
brought the Christian message to the people, setting an example that the 
Korean Christians have followed, making for an evangelistic church. By 
their system of Bible classes and training schools, they developed church 
leaders, lay and ordained. They adopted from the beginning the principle 
of a self-supporting church with buildings such as the church itself could 
erect and maintain, and so have helped to establish what in many respects 
is a church that is more truly indigenous than in other lands. For more 
thoughtful study of the growth of the Church in Korea one must go to 
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Dr Clark’s The Korean Church and the Nevius Methods, and Dr Wasson’s 
Church Growth in Korea. 

Korea has already given us a remarkable chapter in church history. It 
is almost unbelievable that the first Protestant missionary entered the 
country as late as 1884. In Pyengyang Dr Moffett, in his term of forty 
years’ service, has seen in that station’s territory the number enrolled as 
Christians increase from twelve to over fifty thousand. To this growth of 
the church the missionaries have doubtless contributed much. The fact 
that several were permitted to work together and continuously for three 
and four decades has certainly been an important factor. This Presby- 
terian mission has been a strong, homogeneous group which in a period 
of national transition has preached the Gospel of Christ faithfully and 
with remarkable effect. The church historian will be thankful for this 
book. 


A. L. WarRNSHUIS 
New York 





CHINESE STUDIES 


Tao; THe Great LumMINnant. Essays from Huai Nan Tzu. By Evan Morgan, 
D.D. London: Kegan Paul. ros. 1935. 

On Cuinese Stupies. By Kianc Kanc-Hu. Shanghai: Commercial Press. 
$4.00. 1934. 

OXFORD AND THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 
By E. R. Hucues. London: Oxford University Press. 2s. 1935. 


N the occasion of the recent exhibition in London of modern 
Chinese paintings, The Times reminded its readers of the difficulty 
and importance of understanding an alien civilization, and asserted that 
‘the efforts of the West to help China will not succeed unless they are 
actuated by the knowledge not only of the wealth, but the culture of 
China.’ It is not likely that The Times writer had specially in mind the 
efforts of Christian folk to bring to China what they believe to be the 
greatest help that one man can impart to another. But a very little reflec- 
tion will show that the assertion is one which those making that effort 
would do well to ponder. If, further, it is as The Times says, ‘hard to 
remember that the Chinese are among the most civilized of peoples,’ 
the more welcome are all opportunities of making acquaintance with 
that civilization. 

The three publications named above provide, each in its own way, 
such opportunities. Dr Morgan, who has long been in China as a mis- 
sionary, working latterly with the Christian Literature Society, gives us 
in his volume a translation of selected sections from the works of Huai 
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Nan Tzu, a Taoist writer of the second century B.c. Besides the Tao Te 
Ching ascribed to Lao Tzu, the works of his follower, Chuang Tzu, are 
already accessible to English readers; and though Huai Nan Tzu is not 
such a brilliant writer as Chuang, those who are interested in ‘Taoism 
will be glad to have this additional aid to the appreciation of that philosophy, 
For this purpose the translations here given are of more value than the 
introductory essays and the appended elucidations. Dr Morgan suggests 
‘cosmic spirit’ as an equivalent to the elusive concept of Tao. Readers 
of his translation, for the substantial accuracy of which his name is 
sufficient guarantee, can test for themselves the validity of this suggestion. 

Mr Kiang’s book deals with a wide range of topics in Chinese life 
and literature, both ancient and modern, and can be read with interest 
and profit. Writing, as he says, from the standpoint of a Chinese scholar, 
he does so with a naive enthusiasm which is engaging even though it 
does not always command assent. Much can be allowed to a man who 
knows himself to be the descendant in the 131st generation of the founder 
of the Kiang Kingdom. Mr Kiang holds that without the study of 
Chinese subjects ‘the qualification of an educated man is incomplete,’ 
and complains, not without justice, that ‘so-called world history begins 
only with Egypt,’ and that the long history of China is neglected. 

This complaint from McGill University, where Mr Kiang lectures 
on things Chinese, is echoed from Oxford by Mr Hughes, who submits 
that ‘In the long and very varied experience of the Chinese people there 
is one of the richest mines still awaiting exploration by the West.’ This 
is one of the points urged by Mr Hughes in this inaugural lecture as 
Reader at Oxford in Chinese Religion and Philosophy. The main thesis 
of the lecture is that for us in this country philosophy should precede 
religion in the scheme of studies. But the importance of the lecture is 
not so much in its contents as in the promise it holds out that Oxford, 
with Mr Soothill as Professor of Chinese Language and Literature! and 
now with Mr Hughes as Reader in Chinese Religion and Philosophy, 
will contribute in even greater measure than it has done to the serious 
study of things Chinese. There is much waiting to be done before it can 
be known what contribution Chinese civilization has to make to world 
culture. Chinese art has already won its distinctive place. Poetry, music, 
philosophy, social and natural science, will, Mr Kiang thinks, have their 
turn. Has China anything on these lines to contribute of such value as 
to become a factor in world culture? Enough is already known to make 
one long to see the wealth of Chinese civilization brought into the Kingdom 
of God. Further knowledge should increase the respect with which 
those working for this end approach their task, nor will it make them feel 

1 Written before Professor Soothill’s death on May 14th. 
27 
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their efforts an impertinence if only they remember that their primary 
commission is to impart that supreme value which no race, however 
cultured, can produce from itself, because it is bound up with God's 
gift in the historical Jesus. 


P. J. MACLAGAN 
LONDON 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLOUR PROBLEMS 


Tue CoLour Pros_ems oF Soutu Arrica: Being the Phelps-Stokes Lectures, 
1933, delivered at the University of Cape Town. By Epcar H. Brooxss, 
D.Litt. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. Obtainable London: Kegan Paul. 
4s. 6d. 1934. 


AX those interested in the race question generally and in the South 
. African situation in particular owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Dr Brookes for this stimulating contribution to the subject. To his work 
here as elsewhere the author brings the gifts of painstaking research and 
reverence for the facts, giving full weight to the arguments of the side 
contrary to his own prepossessions. He also has none of that timidity 
which he considers the bane of the public life of South Africa, where 
‘men can stand silent and let others sacrifice health, prospects and 
popularity for a cause which they know in their heart of hearts to be a 
right and just one, while they live unmolested in a dishonourable security’ 
(p. 167). 

The book is a review of the Native policy of the Union of South Africa 
from 1910 to 1932. The author has tried fearlessly, clearly, honestly and 
sympathetically to deal with all the dynamic forces which have played 
and are playing a vital part in forging Union Native policy. These include 
the potent force of nationalism (chap. 11), with its practical counterpart 
in unpractised and impracticable segregation (chap. 111); a somewhat 
enfeebled liberalism (chap. Iv), with its practical counterpart in Christian- 
ity and its endeavours on behalf of people of colour (chap. vi1); and what 
still remains of the scientific attitude—or rather of the birth of the 
scientific approach to the colour problems of South Africa—in the sections 
dealing with the economic approach and the anthropological approach 
(chaps. v and vi respectively). 

Thus we find here no mere cataloguing of the vices and virtues of 
Union Native policy but ‘an examination also of the underlying theories 
which alone can explain it’ (p. 1), an attempt to separate rationalization 
and special pleading from honest convictions, and praiseworthy endeavours 
to play a real part in creating in South Africa a satisfactory policy by 
which every racial group would have full and free opportunity to develop. 
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In his final chapter Dr Brookes gives a number of by no means unreason- 
able suggestions regarding the programme which in his opinion might 
form the basis of the next steps in tackling Union Native policy. 

Some of the main contributions of the book are as follows. Firstly, 
its comprehensive outlook. There is a deplorable tendency on the part 
of writers (and even more so of speakers) on the South African situation 
to regard that country as if it had only one problem, namely, that con- 
cerning either the white man or the black. Reference to the existence of 
either an Asiatic or a coloured people’s problem is too often absent. 
Here, however briefly, an effort is made to include in the picture the 
English, the Afrikander, the ‘poor white,’ the Bantu, the Asiatic and 
coloured groups, their inter-relations and interactions, as different con- 
tributory factors to the complexity of the question. 

Secondly, the book is a South African contribution to the analysis of 
the national policy of the Union. South Africans resent bitterly, and not 
infrequently with a good deal of justification, the uninformed and un- 
sympathetic consideration of their domestic questions by outsiders. 

In the third place, the book has an international outlook. Though 
Dr Brookes is definitely South African in his outlook, he is in no sense 
parochial. He does not hold the futile view either that his country has a 
monopoly of racial questions or that the history of human relations since 
the beginning of time has nothing to teach us about what has been 
happening in Southern Africa since Van Riebeek and his followers 
landed at the Cape. He rightly advises his countrymen ‘to remember the 
importance of movements of thought outside South Africa in the evolu- 
tion of South African politics, and the réle played by Native policy in 
the formation of South Africa’s international reputation.’ 

Fourthly, the author is no sentimentalist, he has a practical outlook. 
He knows that racial attitudes, however mistaken and however dishonestly 
adhered to, will not be eradicated in a day, and tend to be strengthened 
by morbid sentimentality and grandiose appeals to abstract justice. 
Thus, while he states convincingly the identity of interests of all sections 
of the South African population, he is aware of the pitfalls of a failure 
to recognize real differences where they occur. He recognizes the differ- 
ences of cultural background in the various racial stocks represented in 
the country, but he sees the dangers of undue emphasis on the dead past 
of each group; realizing the dire urgency of giving the non-white a real 
voice in the political councils of the State, he does not regard the franchise 
as a panacea for all the disabilities of either the Bantu, the Asiatic or the 
coloured. In this connexion one of the most important chapters in the 
book is that on segregation, where the fallacies of this policy, to which 
so much lip-service has been given in South Africa and elsewhere, are 
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most effectively exposed and denounced, not academically but by an 
appeal to facts. 

Lastly, one must commend the author’s determination to elevate the 
tone of the discussion by stressing the fact that the race question will 
not be solved by haphazard makeshifts and mere tinkering now at this 
aspect of it and now at that; it is an inescapable, mental and moral problem, 
and unless the theories underlying any practical solution are not merely 
expedient but morally right, not much need be hoped for as regards the 
betterment of race relations in South Africa. It is this ethical aspect of 
his approach which goes to the root of the problem. 


Z. K. MATTHEWS 
LONDON 


DONALD FRASER 


DONALD FRASER OF LiviNGsTONiIA. By Acnegs R. Fraser, M.B., Ch.B. 
Illustrated. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 1934. 


| apres the truest word spoken about Donald Fraser was Canon 
Raven’s, that in him one felt at once the eternal quality. He lives 
again in the pages of this intimate biography. That Mrs Fraser felt 


diffident about undertaking it we can well understand, but she has suc- 
ceeded in portraying her husband as no other writer could have portrayed 
him. Hoping, it seems, to escape the attention of biographers, Fraser 
before leaving Nyasaland destroyed letters and diaries. We are not sorry. 
This is the book we wanted and might not have had if the documents 
had not disappeared. Mrs Fraser writes with humour and the insight 
that comes of love. We are grateful that she has even lifted the curtain 
slightly upon Donald’s shy courtship—grateful if only for allowing us 
to see him sitting one whole afternoon without broaching the subject 
which was uppermost in his mind, and for his excuse when he was after- 
wards teased about it, namely, that no man wanted to propose to a girl 
in a room that smelled of iodoform. What gratitude we owe to the un- 
named benefactor—to him ‘a total stranger’—who intervened so effectively! 

The life that is here laid open before us was one of entire, single- 
minded devotion. We follow the narrative eagerly as it leads us through 
the early days to that turning-point when he came to a realization of the 
wonder of forgiveness. It was as a second-year divinity student that he 
responded to the call to foreign service. It was at that time also he discovered 
his amazing powers of persuasion and leadership. Henceforth to the 
end Fraser’s life revolved about two foci, which yet were but one in his 
mind—Africa and students. If he was not carrying out a truly apostolic 
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ministry among Ngoni and Tumbuka and Senga Africans, he was 
travelling from college to college, from conference to conference, in the 
British Isles, on the Continent, in America and South Africa. He was 
equally at home in both elements; the same eternal qualities in him 
appealed to and won both black and white—won thousands of them for 
his Master. As one of his young colleagues at Loudon said: ‘“There’s no 
one in the world like Mr Fraser for getting the best out of people and 
making them try to do their best.’ The breath and warmth of his humanity 
are exposed on almost every page of this biography. We see it in his 
attitude to the Africans, his self-identification with them, his encourage- 
ment of the use of Native music, his swift intuitions, his unfailing and 
catholic sympathies, the utter absence of pose, his entire naturalness, 
his interest in men as men. Chisekeseke, the Africans named him—and 
that is very inadequately translated, ‘one who is always smiling.’ The 
real secret of his success as a missionary was that the people knew he had 
given himself to them: they had his heart. And what a rich gift it was! 

The biography teems with quotable incidents, but we must leave 
readers to make their own selection. Let one illuminating example suffice. 
Fraser was frequently ill in Africa. On one occasion he refused to take 
a much-needed holiday during the intensely hot weeks before the rains, 
because it was the only feasible time for the annual Bible school for the 
evangelists. Mrs Fraser spoke of it to Daniel, one of the evangelists. 
‘I see,’ said he thoughtfully, and walked away. Mrs Fraser proceeds: 


A day or two later Donald remarked, ‘I’ll be able to come with you to 
Champira, after all.’ ‘How are you managing it?’ ‘Well, when I arranged that 
school with the evangelists they seemed quite eager about it, but now several 
of them have found out that it is not a very convenient time, and so many want 
to drop out that it is not worth while, the others say, to go on with it.’ He 
was evidently just a little disappointed about the lack of keenness displayed. 
I immediately conjured up in my mind the picture of Daniel going round 
brow-beating those men to give up that on which they were so set, and making 
them do it in such a way that, instead of showing how unselfish they were, 
they fell under the suspicion of being slack. But it was only at the end of his 
holiday that I dared divulge the true interpretation of the incident. 


That story throws light upon more than one person. Perhaps we 
may be allowed to say how easily we can understand, after reading this 
biography, Fraser’s views on celibacy in the mission field. ‘Don’t burn 
your boats by a vow of celibacy,’ he advised a young missionary, ‘for 
God in His great love may put across your path just that person who will 
make your life so much fuller and richer and who will always be to you 
the example of God’s love—given to one unworthy of her.’ 
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In 1925 Fraser left Africa to become a missionary secretary of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. Had he consulted his own wishes and the 
desires of his African friends, he would have remained in Africa; but, 
against all his inclinations, he obeyed the summons of the Church. It was 
a post of honour and other honours followed, but Mrs Fraser cannot hide 
from us the fact that he was out of his element. Brother Ass was a sore 
trial to him, but he went his way smilingly, bravely, with never a com- 
plaint; and the power of his influence over the minds and hearts of men 
grew greater year by year. At the age of sixty-three ‘he passed on.’ He had 
lived from a great depth of being. 


Epwin W. SMITH 
CHESHAM 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Die GESCHICHTE DER SCHWEIZER MISSION IN SUDAFRIKA. Von VALENTIN 
Nuescu. Ziirich: Wandererverlag. Frs 4.50 und Frs 6. 1933. 

Henri-A. JuNopD: Missionnaire et Savant, 1863-1934. Par HENRI-PHILIPPE 
Junop. Lausanne: Mission Suisse dans |’Afrique du Sud. Frs 2. 1934. 

UNKULUNKULU IN ZULULAND. By ANDREW BurceEss. Illustrated. Map. Min- 
neapolis: Augsburg Publishing House. $1.00. 1934. 

More, BLIv Lys. By H. J. S. Astrup. Oslo: Thronsen. 1935. 


OUR new books about mission work in South Africa are at hand. 
They deal with the work of two missions in South Africa: the 
Swiss and the American Lutheran. 

The Swiss mission this year celebrates the sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the station Valencia in the Transvaal. In 1875 the pioneer 
missionaries, Berthoud and Creux, braved the wilds and laid the founda- 
tion for the great work that the mission has been doing all these years. 

Mr Niiesch’s book, as the title indicates, gives an historical outline 
of the work of the Swiss mission from the beginning. We are given a 
clear and interesting description of the work from the pioneer days when 
innumerable hardships awaited those who ventured into the hinterland, 
down to our own days when communications are easy and travel has 
fewer of the difficulties which once faced the traveller. The founding of 
mission stations, the rise of institutions, the development of the work 
on the whole field, the joys and sorrows of the missionaries pass vividly 
before the reader, and the past lives again. The work in Switzerland is 
also given a fair share of space. The book is well illustrated. A list of the 
mission’s workers is included and a map of the field is a help to the 
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reader. ‘There is also a list of statistics which shows that the work had 
grown from the modest number of four missionaries and one station in 
1875 to 101 missionaries and 18 main stations in 1932. The mission 
works in the Transvaal and in Portuguese East Africa. This book is an epic 
of heroism, of courage, of perseverance and of faith, but its leading note 
is victory. Two interesting chapters are devoted to the description of 
the Native people—the ‘Tonga—in the territories where the mission 
works. 

M. Junod’s book is more intimate—the biography of a great man and 
pioneer missionary. But, more than a biography, it is a son’s tribute 
to a sainted father. It touches fundamental chords in the human heart; 
for, as the author says in the preface: Les vies des hommes de Dieu ont 
leur zone de silence ot nul ne peut pénétrer. Le secret de leur fécondité, leur 
radio-activité spirituelle a sa source dans cette zone.' The great silences 
and the great solitudes which were and to some extent still are Africa— 
how soothing and refreshing they may be to a tortured heart, but how 
overpowering they may become. In this book we are led into the great 
solitudes of the Transvaal and Mozambique, we are shown the busy life 
at mission stations and we are introduced to idyllic homes in distant 
Switzerland. The human soul touches height and depth, ecstasy and 
agony, and in few areas of work is this more evident than in mission work. 
The author draws with the skill of an artist the course of a noble life 
consecrated to the will and service of God. 

The book contains many illustrations but has no map, which is a 
lack. 

In Unkulunkulu in Zululand Mr Burgess gives an interesting account 
of Zulu life and customs. The book is mainly a history of the mission 
work begun by the well-known pioneer missionary in Zululand, Bishop 
H. P. S. Schreuder, work now carried on by the Norwegian Mission 
Society and the American Lutheran Mission in South Africa (Schreuder 
Mission). The latter was up till 1927 known as the Church of Norway 
Mission, and it is especially about its work that Mr Burgess writes. The 
book is richly illustrated and contains a map of Natal. Zululand is to-day 
seldom met with in the press. Being only about the size of Palestine it 
is too small to attract much attention in our busy time. But there was a 
time when the Zulu kings Tshaka, Dingana, Mpande and Cetshwayo 
commanded attention. The troubled days of the Zulu kings are dealt 
with to some extent in this book, and the sorcerer and the witch doctor 
also are presented to the reader. They constitute a dark picture from a 
dark continent. But this is not the last word. ‘Unkulunkulu’ is the Zulu 


1 Lives of godly men have their silence zone into which nothing can enter. The 
secret of their fecundity, their spiritual radio-activity has its source in this zone. 
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word for God, and the book traces the work of God in Zululand, a work 
which has brought the light of the Gospel to the isolated kraals on the 
hillsides and in the valleys. The progress of this work heralds the day 
when the sorcerer and the witch doctor shall no longer hold sway over 
the minds and lives of the Zulu people. 

Morke, bliv Lys, by a venerable pioneer missionary, is an intimate 
account of the work of the Schreuder Mission since the death of Bishop 
Schreuder. The author pays a fitting tribute to his brother, Bishop Nils 
Astrup, who succeeded Schreuder as the leader of the mission. The 
early days in Natal and Zyluland are recalled and recorded by one who 
during the eighty-two years of his life has spent fifty in South Africa. 
These intimate sketches of the turbulent days in the ’eighties and 
*nineties of last century are of real value. The title (‘Darkness, be Light’) 
is fitting and tells the plan of the book, which besides giving sketches 
from the field also describes the preparation of the author and His brother 
for the great work they were called to do among the Zulu people. 


Joun E. Gronui 
UNTUNJAMBILI, NATAL 





THE MISSIONARY AND HIS QUALIFICATIONS 


THE MoperRN Missionary: A Study of the Human Factor in the Missionary 
Enterprise in the Light of Present-Day Conditions. Edited by J. H. 
OLpHAM. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. 1935. 


AMBASSADORS FOR CHRIST. By MILDRED CABLE and FraNcesca Frencu. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. and 2s. 6d. 1935. 


Lee two little books deal in different ways with a question that 
is fundamental to the health of the missionary enterprise in all 
its parts to-day. Dr Oldham states the question in his introduction to 
The Modern Missionary thus: ‘What kind of missionaries are needed to 
meet the new condition? What manner of persons ought those to be 
who go forth as witnesses to Christ in the world as it is to-day?’ Am- 
bassadors for Christ seeks to answer the questions put to the authors by 
scores of young people, ‘as to the missionary calling, its demands and 
its problems, and also regarding the attitude of organized societies 
towards the missionary applicant.’ 


The resulting answers in the two books are strangely different. 
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Ambassadors for Christ is written with the literary skill and grace to which 
the authors have accustomed us in their records of travel. It contains a 
multitude of wise things, tactfully presented, about the young missionary’s 
preparation, personal adjustment to fellow-workers, adaptability to 
environment, his marriage, furloughs and so forth. Wisely and deliber- 
ately, it concentrates on personal and spiritual requirements. The chapter 
entitled ‘The Postulant—His Call’ will prove heart-searching for most, 
although it may serve to turn away some whom God might make good 
use of in the mission field, and it is hardly guarded enough to daunt and 
unsettle that unsatisfactory kind of would-be missionary who assumes 
too readily that his religious experience is of apostolic quality. Another 
chapter that weakens the usefulness of the book as a guide and challenge 
to young missionaries is that in which the authors give an uncritical and 
yet perfunctory exposition of the ideas of missionary policy associated 
with the phrases ‘the indigenous church’ and ‘world dominion.’ 

The Modern Missionary does not fall into the error of assuming that 
the differences between our world and that of St Paul are of no importance 
in deciding the methods or qualifications of the missionary. These eight 
papers, by writers of experience in India, Africa, the Near East and 
among Jews, touch upon nearly all the requirements of character and 
spirit dealt with in Ambassadors for Christ, but they also take for granted 
the need for a certain standard of education and specialized equipment 
in the members of the missionary staff. Many of their suggestions deserve 
the earnest consideration of boards and committees. Here and there the 
writers fall into a way of speaking which suggests that they think that 
all will be well if only the right kind of training courses are devised and 
applied, and that the societies are hindered from appointing properly 
qualified men and women only by a kind of perverse ignorance of what 
is desirable. Curiously enough, the opening of Principal A. G. Hogg’s 
paper comes nearest to the prevailing note of the other book, and yet 
he passes on to make the demand that ‘India needs as missionaries men 
and women who have been trained to appreciate what in comparison 
with other Indian religions is unique and fundamental in our Christian 
system of beliefs, a demand in fact for an arduous intellectual discipline.’ 

This is not a book for every candidate, but in the right hands it may 
serve to bring the conviction of missionary vocation to many highly 
gifted young men and women who at present do not dream of becoming 
missionary candidates. It may also open up for missionary secretaries 
and boards fruitful consideration of the kinds of work and worker that 
are required in the mission field to-day. 


A. S. Kypp 
EDINBURGH 
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GERMAN MISSIONS 


Das BUCH DER DEUTSCHEN WELTMISSION: In Verbindung mit den evangelischen 
Missionsgesellschaften. Herausgegeben von Jutius Ricuter, D.D. 
Gotha: Leopold Klotz. RM 7.50. 1934. 


HIS book is a handy and practical general survey of German 
missions, their history and present situation. The well-known 
editor, the Nestor of professors of missions, who three years ago celebrated 
his seventieth birthday, has had the help of fifty-two contributors— 
scholars, missionaries and mission leaders. An astonishing amount of 
well-ordered information has been put together in a great number of 
articles under general headings: The Way (historical), The Field, The 
Task, The Bearers of German Mission Work, The Workers and the Fruit. 
As might be expected, the style is often rather condensed and some 
of the articles are very short. While the specialist will be delighted by 
the number of exact details, there are many articles which are readable 
for the general public and can serve as good introductions to historical 
developments or present-day problems. 

The editor gives us in the longest article (in Part 1) a sketch of the 
history of German missions and their spiritual background at home. 
Richter’s outline is supplemented by short histories of the various societies 
(Part 1v: The Bearers). 

There were three main waves of missionary interest and inspiration 
in the nineteenth century. The first was pietistic, evangelical and con- 
siderably influenced from England; the Basel, the Rhenish, the Berlin 
missions were among the societies then started. Remarkable was the 
close co-operation in those days between England and Germany, scores 
of German missionaries serving under English societies. The second 
wave brought in a distinctive Lutheran church-consciousness (Leipzig, 
Hermannsburg). Some of the most interesting personalities in German 
missionary life, like Graul and Harms, belonged to this group. The 
third wave, towards the end of the century, was of a more heterogeneous 
character: colonial enthusiasm made its contribution; the Free Churches 
and the modern revivalist movement (Gemeinschaftsbewegung) came in. 

The story of those ten hard years of the exile of the missionaries 
from many fields, on account of the world war, is told. The return 
of the missionaries, in the midst of the bewildering experiences of the 
post-war period, brought much encouragement. 

There is further a series of surveys of the mission fields (Part 11). 
With a few bold strokes sketches are given of the opposing foreign 
religions. Five out of twelve of the field sketches are of Africa, where 
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German missions may almost be said to have their field of predilection. 
There is a section given to illustrations of the work in different parts of 
the world. There are also careful statistics, a selected list of literature and 
specimens of some of the eighty languages in which German missionaries 
preach. 

As an introduction to the whole work Karl Heim contributes a medita- 
tion: Missions—a dividing issue (An der Mission scheiden sich die Geister). 
Does God exist, and give each one of us a task in His Kingdom? Or is 
there nothing more in world events—including missions—than a strenuous 
propaganda of conflicting civilizations, races, nations, religions? In brief 
weighty words Heim gives his answer: the missionary task is a simple 
obedience to the living God. We get a glimpse of post-war German 
theology, grounded on the bedrock of Christian essentials in the face of 
a strong secularism. 

In Part 11 (The Task) there are studies on growing churches, the 
training of leaders, mission schools, the racial problem, on missions and 
economic and political questions, on missionary contributions to the 
study of languages. Professor Westermann brings some thoughts on 
culture and missions in Africa, and Bruno Gutmann preaches his 
fascinating views on the importance of Christianizing African clan fellow- 
ship. We are in touch here with problems that are confronting all missions, 
and what German thinking has to contribute is well worth listening to. 

Part v (The Workers and the Fruit) contains a number of biographies 
and stories from the work. Some of the biographies of indigenous 
Christians go outside German mission work (Uchimura, Kagawa, Harris, 
Aggrey). 

We have some notes by Dr Knak on missions and the Church in the 
Third Reich. There is no Gleichschaltung with regard to missions. The 
organization of the missionary societies, in the autumn of 1933, into a 
Conference and a Council (der Deutsche Evangelische Missions-Tag and 
der D. E. Missions-Rat) still holds good. Missions to Jews are not in- 
cluded in this organization. The societies are as before alone responsible 
for their work at home and abroad. Their relation to the Church has 
not been defined in any new way; the whole position of the Church in 
the Third Reich is not yet clear. We hear in Knak’s article the echoes 
of present-day German criticisms of missions. The author takes his 
stand against racial dogmatism on the universality of Christianity and the 
need of every race for the Gospel—old truths that have to be upheld 
again in the face of definite denials. Missions learnt long ago a reason- 
able respect for national characteristics (vélkische Eigenart). Professor J. 
Witte writes on how Christianity came to the Germans—one of the 
great questions always being discussed with the neo-pagans. 
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It is in the midst of a critical period that the German mission leaders 
have published this volume, which is naturally in the first place intended 
for their friends and supporters, but also as a statement of their position 
and their cause in the spiritual struggle in Germany to-day. But the 
book is also a valuable contribution to the whole world-wide constituency 
of the missionary enterprise. One closes it with gratitude for fresh insight 
and inspiration, and with sincere wishes for continued success in the 
great work, the growth and problems of which are here outlined. 

Knut B. WesTMAN 

UPPSALA 


RURAL JAPAN 


THe OTHER Har oF Japan. (A Rural Perspective.) By E>pwarp M. CLarK, 
B.D., Ph.D. Harrisburg, Philadelphia: Evangelical Press. $1.50. 1934. 


NE interest creates another new interest. For those who do not feel 
any interest in foreign missions this book will have no value, but 
for those who have an interest in the evangelization of a nation whose 
immediate urgent challenge is ‘rural reconstruction,’ this book will pro- 
vide valuable information and a clear idea of the nature and scope of the 
work, It will also certainly create new interest in the hearts of the readers. 
The Other Half of Japan deals with rural Japan and its thirty-five 
million people living in twelve thousand villages, with manifold problems 
of food, housing, health and poverty. These rural problems are now being 
studied, and we have been coming to realize the situation ever since the 
first conference on rural evangelism, which was held in 1931 when Dr 
Kenyon L. Butterfield visited Japan. 

Now about ninety rural gospel schools are being opened every year 
and are training lay leaders. The rural commission of the National Chris- 
tian Council is taking the lead in trying to promote in every way possible 
general interest for the rural field. Dr Clark was himself on that com- 
mission when he went on furlough and subsequently published this book. 
He presents us with all the problems most clearly and distinctly, giving 
valuable suggestions with a practical program for the solution of the rural 
problems of Japan. 

We find in Dr Clark the best and most suitable author to deal with 
those problems. The book is the result of his life experience, working as a 
missionary in the actual field and as a professor in a seminary, a position 
which naturally furnished him with the fruitful knowledge and keen in- 
sight we find in the book. 

Therefore we are more than glad to commend this book to all those 
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who have some desire to study Japan at the present day, and who want to 
appreciate the problems and challenge of our Christian community during 
the next twenty-five years before we shall celebrate the centenary of 
Protestant missions in Japan. 


AKIRA EBISAWA 
Tokyo 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE EAST 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CHRISTIAN EpuCATION. With special reference 
to India and the East. By W. M. Rysurn. Foreword by A. B. Van 
Doren. Bombay and London: Oxford University Press. Rs 5. 7s. 6d. 
1934. 

R RYBURN is a missionary with many years’ experience in an 
Indian high school, and his subject is treated ‘with special refer- 
ence to India and the East.’ That fact should increase the interest and 
value of his book for Christian teachers in eastern countries, but it should 
certainly not limit its usefulness. The Indian references lend freshness 
to the book for the western reader without obscuring the development 
of the argument in any way. It deserves the attention of every one interested 
in Christian education, and its admirable blend of psychological know- 
ledge and practical experience should ensure it a wide welcome. 

In the first four chapters we are given a brief but careful account 
of the laws governing the growth and development of personality. Broadly 
speaking, Mr Ryburn follows Professor McDougall in his treatment of 
the nature of instincts and sentiments, and he gives a central place to 
the concepts of sublimation and repression. In later chapters he deals 
in more detail with the instincts of flight with its emotion of fear, self- 
assertion, pugnacity, curiosity, sex and the herd instinct in their relation 
to Christian education. He also has interesting chapters on such subjects 
as the children’s sermon, the group discussion method, suggestion, 
dramatics, the teaching of the Bible, Jesus the teacher and so on. 

One cannot help regretting a little that Mr Ryburn has not taken 
fuller account of recent developments in medical psychology and child 
guidance. Dr Susan Isaacs’ book, Social Development in Young Children, 
illustrates the advance which has been made in those very branches of 
psychology which are of chief importance for Mr Ryburn’s purpose. 
One feels that he pays less attention to the unconscious factors in the 
development of personality than seems advisable in the light of these 
developments. His account of sublimation, for instance, seems to make 
that process more open to conscious direction than most modern writers 
on psychology would admit. 
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Nevertheless, Mr Ryburn has given us an important book which is 
full of sound advice and helpful practical suggestions. There were 
psychologists even before the days of Professor McDougall, and the 
practical value of any psychological teaching depends primarily on the 
human understanding of the teacher. Mr Ryburn is clearly one of those 
happily endowed mortals who have a natural insight into the interests 
and motives of children and young people. To that insight have been 
added years of practical experience and a careful study of psychology 
which has been closely interwoven with that experience at every point. 
Moreover, he is deeply impressed by the importance of Christian educa- 
tion and the necessity for giving careful thought to its problems. The 
result is a book which one would like to see on the shelves of all who 
have responsibility for the Christian education of children and youth. 


J. W. D. Sorrx 
PURLEY 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


MakIAGE ET FAMILLE AUX Missions: Compte rendu de la douzitme Semaine 


de Missiologie de Louvain, 1934. Louvain: Editions du) Museum 
Lessianum. Frs 30. 1934. 


lines Semaine de Missiologie de Louvain is a week set apart every 

year when missionaries of all the different Roman Catholic orders 
and congregations meet together. The subject chosen for last year’s 
meeting was the one of marriage and the family. 

The first paper was read by Father E. Bergh, S.J., on the Catholic 
doctrine of marriage, a clear description of church legislation and a 
definition of Roman Catholic marriage—its aim, unity and indissolubility. 
Marriage is monogamous, therefore there is no compromise with poly- 
gamy; it is indissoluble, therefore there is no question of divorce. 

Then followed a series of descriptions of marriage and family in non- 
Christian societies: Father Colomban Clément spoke of China and Morocco, 
and his views were pessimistic. Father D’Elia, S.J., partially corroborated 
these views in a description of the doctrine of marriage in old and modern 
China, where a process of complete disintegration is at work. Father 
Damien Reumont outlined the religious character of marriage in India 
and the peculiarities of Indian marriage custom: indissolubility, polygamy, 
marriage of infants, purdah, prohibition of remarriage of widows. In 
the discussion of this paper, Father P. Charles emphasized the great 
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place of the mother in Indian society, and pointed out that this place 
given to motherhood provided a most suitable ground for implanting 
the conception of the Mother-Church: ‘On this point,’ he said, ‘no 
Protestant will be able to compete with us. For them, the Church cannot 
be truly a mother. It is only a believers’ club.’ Then Father Charles 
read a remarkable paper on the Buddhist doctrine of the family, where 
one would like to quote liberally: 


It is clear that for every Roman Catholic there is nothing outside the Church 
which can have an eternal value, and that all that remains outside the ark is 
drowned in the waters of the deluge. But the aim of missions being to build 
the Church, we must consider the whole non-Christian world as the building 
material of this Church itself. It is by integrating this into the eternal masonry, 
into the only house of God, that we save it. 


An interesting and abnormal fact is related about the Panjab, where 
there are actually 2,600,000 fewer women than men, a fact which brings 
most serious consequences. The papers about Africa deal with the means 
of stabilizing heathen marriages, the problem of polygamy in the 
Cameroons, and the value of customary union in Central Africa. One 
paper in Dutch treats of the subject of the bride-price in detail. An able 
address on the evolution from non-Christian to Christian thought about 
marriage is given by Mother Theresa, who describes the work amongst 
betrothed girls gathered in special boarding schools (/’aeuvre des fiancées). 
Again a short but touching contribution is the one by a White Sister on 
virginity and native society in Africa. 

This is not the place to discuss customary African marriage. On the 
whole it is comforting to note that Roman Catholic as well as Protestant 
missionaries are beginning to understand that it is most inadvisable to 
destroy without replacing any social custom reflecting the answer to one 
definite social need. In spite of much criticism—and justified criticism— 
native marriage as sanctioned by what is improperly called bride-price 
or dowry deserves respect, as it is a legalization of the union in the eyes 
of society and to a certain extent checks promiscuity. 

A prominent place must be given to Father Ulrix’s address on the 
family and Muslim law, a remarkable contribution, where the disregard 
of Islam for woman is seriously and carefully analysed. Such an analysis 
helps one to understand that if Islam seems to be losing ground nowadays 
it is mainly due to the inferior position Muhammed gave to woman. 

Lastly there is a paper on the cinema and missions. Seldom has the 
danger to missionary enterprise of immoral film propaganda been more 
ably set out. It may be a slight exaggeration to state that the cinema is 
propagating heathenism, but the danger is ominous indeed, 
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All these papers were read and discussed in four days. Our Roman 
brethren are indeed quick and able workers. One wishes they would try 


to understand that there is a way of co-operation open between all the 
children of God in Christ. 


H. P. Junop 
PRETORIA 


EDUCATION IN ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


L’EpucaTION CHRETIENNE AUX MISSIONS: Compte rendu de la onziéme Semaine 
de Missiologie de Louvain, 1933. Louvain: Editions du Museum 
Lessianum et de l’Aucam. Frs 30. 1933. 


Y te volume is of great interest, and that from several points of view. 

Pére P. Charles gave the first lecture, which was a survey 
of the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to education, from 
Richelieu’s claim that education pertained to the Church alone, to the 
present day when the rise of democracy and nationalism have awakened 
the governments of so many countries to the importance of popular 
education and impelled them to claim for the State the sole right to 
determine what sort of education shall be given to its subjects and to 
control all schools within its borders. In East and West alike this is so. 
He cited three methods by which the State can exert pressure upon 
non-government schools: by prohibiting certain persons or classes of 
persons from teaching, by giving grants-in-aid to such schools as meet 
conditions laid down, and by the more subtle effect of government 
recognition. Dangers are inherent in even the most favourable of these. 
Mission schools, in fact, must now adapt their teaching to the needs of 
the child, psychological and religious, and also to the national aims of the 
country where the school is situated. The youthful fervours of nationalism 
should not be combated so much as led forward to the true maturity of 
world friendship. 

Other papers deal with methods of education—the use of the cinema 
and radio, religious and moral training, training of catechists, agriculture 
in mission schools, school hygiene, the medium of instruction (Congo), 
studies of work in Travancore and Cochin, Syria, the Netherlands Indies, 
Chota Nagpur, Ceylon and Japan—subjects which arise whenever 
groups of missionary educators meet. It is interesting and salutary 
to read of missionary conferences where English and the English-speaking 
world bulk so small and where studies of development so naturally go 
back far beyond the early days of the nineteenth century. 

B. D. GrBson 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Study of International Relations in the United States: Survey for 
1934. Edited by Edith E. Ware, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. $3.50. 1935.) This volume was prepared for the American National 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. It 
covers the period since the great war, a period which has seen a revolu- 
tionary change in outlook in America in reference to the outside world. 
The volume deals with research in international affairs, instru- 
ments of research, its organization and disciplines, education in inter- 
national relations and the League of Nations in relation to research. The 
first chapter is an introductory summary by Dr James T. Shotwell, whose 
analysis of the growth of the international outlook in America and the 
function of research, discussion and education in this field are important. 
Dr Shotwell has been highly influential in the developments he describes. 
The volume is noteworthy, however, primarily as a compendium of in- 
formation on organized research and education in the field of international 
affairs. E. B. S. 


Der Brennende Busch: Eine Erzahlung aus Siidafrika. Von Martin 
Jackel. (Wernigerode: Gottlob Koezle. M. 3.50. 1934.) Martin Jackel is a 
missionary of the Berlin mission, who again proves himself to be a good 
narrator. His new story, under the title of “The Burning Bush,’ describes 
the life of a missionary’s son in South Africa, who becomes a doctor, is led 
by tragic events to offer as a medical missionary and finally, devoting him- 
self to the treatment of leprosy, contracts the disease. The descriptions 
of South African life, the insight into missionary service and into the 
African soul, as well as the presentation of historical events which occurred 
during the Boer war, with which the story is interwoven, justify the intro- 
duction of a short commending notice of the book in this Review. 

M. S. 


Die Siidafrikanische Union. Karl H. Dietzel. Erstes Beiheft zur 
Koloniale Rundschau, Weihnachten, 1934. (Berlin: Verlag der Kolonialen 
Rundschau. RM 8 und RM 9. 1934.) Many books have appeared in 
recent years on South African problems, but this account of the history 
and development of the Union is of interest because it surveys the story 
from a standpoint which is not often before us. It is a careful and serious 
study. Missions do not appear in the picture except as a tool skilfully used 
by the British Government in the early days to advance its own policy. 

B. D. G. 
28 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NEED FOR WOMEN PRIESTS IN THE MISSION FIELD 
April 1935 


Tue Epiror, 
International Review of Missions 


Dear Sir,—'Why cannot we serve at the Holy Communion? Why 
must it always be boys?’ is a question which has been asked more than 
once by girls in this institution—a Church of England training school 
for African women teachers. Each time it has come from the best of the 
girls and each time it has been asked with no hint of rebellion. But each 
time there has been a strong undercurrent of feeling in the class, made 
clear by the queer noises with which Africans can express most vividly 
their collective feeling. They all know that most of the boys are bad 
churchgoers; some of them had to wait to be confirmed because their 
brothers never went to any services. They know that the penitents’ 
bench rarely holds 2 man—if a man is put under church discipline he 
usually just drifts away. Some of them know that their own native priests 
have fallen into grievous sexual sins. Why should all that has to do with 
the consecrating and dispensing of our heavenly food be reserved for 
what must seem to them the less religious sex? 

They accept the answer, ‘It is the custom of the Church,’ but when 
they find that it is a custom which many people want altered, more of 
their thoughts on sex in the Church come out. A girl comes weeks after- 
wards and says: ‘Miss, is it a sin to wish to have been a man?’ ‘Why?’ 
“Then I could have been a priest.’ Another comes and explains that she 
wishes to know if S. Paul is right. The enquiry being narrowed down, 
she makes it clear that she is looking forward to marriage with a healthy 
desire, but S. Paul has almost persuaded her that it is a lower state than 
celibacy, and she wants to choose the highest. 

A miserable day comes when a young teacher returns to explain 
that she has fallen into sin. (That always means adultery. Why?) With 
a good deal of help the whole story comes out. The girl is truly sorry, 
and wants to confess her sin. She looks at me and says, ‘And now I must 
go to the priest. How can I make him understand?’ 

These Africans are patient, honest, childlike people. In their houses 
women have their own position; they are not inferiors. They come into 
Christ’s body, of which they are told ‘there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female,’ and, as soon as they begin to 
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think, they discover that the greatest possible distinction is drawn 
between male and female. It is very puzzling and not conducive to 
honesty of thought. 

In India, at least in the South, girls would be less likely to realize 
the incongruity. Having been a missionary in India before going to 
South Africa, I realize that India needs women priests even more than 
Africa. Christianity ought to be shocking: it is time Christians once 
again raised the cry from outsiders that they were turning the world 
upside-down. No one could possibly deny that the world needs it. Sex 
looms so large in India that it is difficult indeed for an Indian girl to 
make her confession to an Indian priest. Often, if that were the only 
possibility one would be forced to advise her to leave it unmade. 

It is abundantly clear that the growth of the Church on the mission 
field is continually hampered by the lack of the sacraments. We teach 
our people that their souls need the nourishment of the Body and Blood, 
and in many places make it possible for them to receive that nourishment, 
if they take a great deal of trouble, once a month. We teach them that the 
sacrament of penance is a real means of grace: if a small percentage of 
church people used that means of grace freely, priests would have to 
spend a grave proportion of their time and strength hearing confessions. 
We teach them very little about holy unction: the most devoted priest 
could not possibly go to anoint every grievously sick member of his 
congregation in these vast parishes. 

There are many able women in the mission field. The work of teaching 
is often left to them quite cheerfully. They prepare candidates for baptism 
and confirmation and holy matrimony; they help girls to prepare for 
their confessions and communions, they visit the sick and bring home 
backsliders. But their work is always a preparing, never a consummation. 
The service for the ordering of priests makes it clear that there should 
be no cleavage between the preparation, the gift and the authority. 
The ministration of the doctrine, and the sacraments and discipline ot 
Christ is meant to be one undivided work. 

This division is the root of many weaknesses in the Church. The 
discipline is full of injustice and misunderstanding, the sacraments are 
too rare and the doctrine lacks the convincingness it would have if it 
were not divorced from open authority. 

It is bad for the priests: it is easy for the best of men to become ‘tin 
gods’ on mission stations. The fact that, merely because they are men, 
they constitute the supreme authority in all church matters, fosters the 
growth of their belief in their sexual superiority. It is bad for the women: 
many of them have become missionaries through a desire, conscious 
or unconscious, of serving God as His priests—it is a possible second 
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best. They have to bear the strain of being lights set on a stand, they 
have to suffer the sins and sufferings of their children together with the 
pain of knowing they are only giving a part of what they could give. 
They often have to try, in common loyalty, to uphold the decisions of a 
masculine synod, although they know, just because they are women, 
that those decisions are unfair. As a consequence their lives and their 
teaching suffer: often they grow old and narrow and hard in mind and 
soul. 

Converts and first and second generation Christians are not learning 
that Christ is come to give them abundant life. They grow amazingly 
in the torn garment of Christianity that is offered them, but not till the 
severance between the sexes and that between the sects are both healed 
will they realize that the fullness of Christ is meant to permeate every 
nook and corner of their lives.—I remain, Yours truly, 

G. E. M. I. 





CORPORATE LIVING ON THE MISSION FIELD 


Baptist Missionary Society, SAN SALVADOR, 
April 1935 
Tue Epirtor, 
International Review of Missions 


Dear S1r,—The October number of the Review contained articles on 
corporate living on the mission field. Although juniors, some of us feel that 
the writer of the first article placed too much of the responsibility for the 
making or marring of happy relationships upon the senior worker. I should 
like to give another point of view of a few of the problems. 

I once heard an elderly missionary say that one of the most important 
things for a missionary candidate to cultivate is an open mind. Until we 
actually get to the field we cannot realize the importance of this, neither 
do we understand how difficult it is to attain and how hard to keep. When 
we first land in a foreign country we find things different from things at 
home, even familiar things do not work quite the same in a strange en- 
vironment, and it is surprising how one’s mind closes against certain 
things, not because they are bad but because they affect one’s comfort 
and clash with prejudices one did not know existed. If this is true in our 
reaction to things how much more true is it in our reaction to people. 
Perhaps we come out to a colleague who has been on the field a number of 
years. We find that, in addition to getting to know her as a fellow country- 
woman, we have also to understand the ideas and methods of working 
which she has consciously or unconsciously adopted in her effort to adapt 
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herself and which, to a certain extent, have denationalized her. She does 
not see things so much from her own point of view as from the point of 
view of the people with whom she has identified herself. Not having 
acquired that ‘other nationality,’ we juniors are apt to misunderstand many 
of the seemingly narrow-minded or old-fashioned customs, restrictions and 
traditions among which we find ourselves. Our minds are apt to close 
against such things, probably because they attack our inherent love of 
freedom. A closed mind is bound to cause a certain amount of strain, if not 
actual friction, on any station. 

Then, there is that much-discussed part of us which we call our per- 
sonality. Perhaps the modern trend in education has much to answer for 
in our attitude to our personalities. ‘Develop along the lines of your 
personality’ is quite good advice, but like everything else can be carried 
to extremes. We come out convinced that we have a call to our work, and 
as far as training has been able to make us we are capable. We all have 
great possibilities and it is quite true that under kind, wise guidance we 
should develop. But sometimes the guidance does not seem to us to be 
kind or wise, but only interfering, and we are hurt because things we want 
to do in the most modern way are not considered wise. If our methods 
appear new and strange to senior missionaries, what about their effect 
upon the people with whom we work who, with few exceptions, are still in 
an immature state of development? After all, does it hurt our ‘personalities’ 
to have to go some one else’s way sometimes? Nature rather points to the 
contrary. An apple tree, pruned and trained, bears much better fruit than 
one left to grow its own way. Personalities are rather like good rubber 
balls—dents will become smooth again. After a time we are often quite 
grateful to the senior who has wisely said: ‘I should not do that just yet, if 
I were you.’ 

Then, is there not the senior’s point of view regarding the work she is 
doing? This work is usually part of a plan which has been well thought 
out to suit and help the people of that community. Into the midst of this 
comes a new colleague with wonderful ideas, many of which are quite 
workable, but some quite impossible. The first years are a strain upon a 
junior, but are they not so also upon her colleagues who have to expand 
and change their plans to include the new missionary? Should we juniors 
not realize and appreciate that seniors are making a sacrifice in upsetting 
and changing a successful piece of work? for there is always the risk that 
the new methods may not be as successful or as acceptable to the native 
community. Many of our ideas and methods have to be adjusted and their 
working out could often wait until we have acquired the language and 
sufficient knowledge of the people to work them out ourselves. Most senior 
missionaries welcome new ideas and methods but, perhaps fortunately 
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for us, they have a backward as well as a forward look. They not only see 
why a suggestion is unsuitable, but can look back over the cost of trying 
other and possibly similar methods in the past. The brunt of the burden 
falls upon them and can we blame them if they keep us closely to the study 
of the language, the people and their customs for the first few years? If 
we do that thoroughly, there is not much time for branching out into new 
and untried ways. 

One other thing which may make for strain and consequent irritation 
is the attempt of the junior missionary to work too hard. During the 
first few months we all feel that we are not ‘pulling our weight.’ We see 
our colleagues busy from morning till night and feel that we should be 
helping more. We throw ourselves enthusiastically into all sorts of things 
until suddenly we are too tired to play or relax. Unfortunately we do not 
always help, for not once during a day but many times does a busy 
colleague have to come to our rescue and get us out of a language difficulty 
or smooth over something we have unwittingly stirred up. If a mis- 
sionary’s job consisted merely in preaching the Gospel it might be easier, 
although even here we are not safe, for ignorance of language can lead us 
not only into funny mistakes, but also into danger of grave misunder- 
standing; so it behoves us to do the job we are given and shut our hearts 
to the insistent call of other things waiting to be done. If we do not, the 
health, nerves and even tempers of all suffer. 

This letter is not an attempt to place all responsibility for happy re- 
lationships on the junior, but rather to show that we realize it must be 
shared. Corporate living in any sphere of life must be ‘a fifty-fifty pro- 
position,’ with a willingness on the part of all to give of their best and to 
take all proffered friendship and help. If we were better able to understand 
other people’s hearts and motives we should realize that all missionaries 
have a genuine desire to live Christ, and failures are due to the fact that we 
are human beings rubbing shoulders with human beings. 

We are watched by the people with whom we work, but either we 
succeed better than we think in our personal relationships, or else our 
sense of loyalty to fellow missionaries comes to our aid, for the other day I 
overheard an African woman say to a senior missionary during an attempt 
to patch up a quarrel: ‘We all marvel how easily you teachers live to- 
gether.’—I remain, Yours truly, 

Eva Davis 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Now that twenty-five years have passed since the holding of the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in June 1910, there is value in 
a survey of the principal developments which have taken place in the 
missionary situation, and especially in interdenominational and inter- 
national co-operation since that time, for these developments enable the 
significance of the Edinburgh meeting to be truly understood. No one 
could make this estimate with greater knowledge than Dr J. H. OLpHam, 
who was the Secretary of the Edinburgh Conference and has ever since 
that time been engaged in the work of international missionary co-operation. 





The Rev. F. Rawzinson, D.D., has been Editor of the Chinese 
Recorder since 1912, and a missionary in China since 1902. He writes 
about the position of the Christian Church in China from a clearly 
defined point of view, and we hope to present later a complementary article 
in which the same subject will be treated from another point of view. 





The Rev. G. W. Briccs was for man eam a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United rovinces of India, and is 
now a teacher of the comparative study of religion and missionary subjects 
at Drew University, New J , U.S.A. Mr Briggs writes out of long 
and detailed acquaintance with Indian religion, and his scholarly article 
will be invaluable to those who are attracted by the vogue which the 
Yoga cult has come to enjoy in the West. 





The Rev. G. E. Hickman JOHNSON, having been for a number of 
ears a missionary of the Methodist Missionary Society in Hyderabad, 
eccan, is now Secretary of that society for the work in Europe and the 

West Indies. Mr Johnson has recently returned from a visit to Jamaica. 





The Rev. H. A. Van Anpet, D.D., has worked in Central Java since 
Se and is now chairman of the Netherland Indies Missionary Union. 
e seen welcome his treatment of a much-discussed subject, which 
he illuminates from the experience he has gained as a missionary in Java. 





Herr Orro F. Raum was formerly engaged at the Teachers’ Training 
Institution, Marangu, Tanganyika Territory, under the at Lutheran 
Mission. He is now studying anthropology in England. Herr Raum 
holds that the forces exe by magic in African society cannot be 
countered only by the process of education. 
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Herr Hans KosMALa was lately assistant to Dr Otto Van Harling at 
the Institutum Delitzschianum Fudaicum at Leipzig. He is now studying 
at St John’s Hall, Highbury, London. We are happy to publish 


err 
Kosmala’s profound analysis of the Jewish situation. 





The Rev. J. K. Maccrecor is the Principal of the Hope-Waddell 
Training Institution of the Church of Scotland Mission in Calabar, 
West Africa. The complicated subject of Christian African marriage is 
illuminated by the evidence of the actual practice of the different missions 
collected by Mr Macgregor. 





Professor Lootry LEVONIAN is well known for his studies of public 
opinion and journalism in the Near East. He is now attached to the Near 

t School of Theology at Beirut, Syria. His article is a plea that the 
Christian churches in the-Near East should display a warmer spirit of 
evangelism towards Moslems. 





The Rev. T. F. Cummincs, who writes interestingly about his con- 
victions on methods in language training, is Professor of Phonetics and 
Missionary Linguistics at the Biblical Seminary in New York. 





Writers of book reviews are: the Rev. OLtver Tuomas, Assistant 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission of the Presbyterian Church of Wales; 
the Rev. A. L. WarnsHuis, D.D., a Secretary of the International Mis- 
si geen the Rev. ae ween Hise a — has 7 re- 
si e secretaryship of the Foreign Missions Committee of the 
Seubytnsioh Church of Stead after a period of twenty years, following 
twenty-six years as a missio in China; Mr Z. K. TTHEWs, LL.B., 
Headmaster of Amanzimtoti Native Secondary School, Natal; the Rev. 
E. W. Situ, Superintendent of the Translating and Editorial Depart- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society; the Rev. JoHN E..GRONLI, 
of the American Lutheran Mission (Schreuder Mission) in South Africa; 
the Rev. A. S. Kypp, General Secre of the Church of Scotland 
Foreign Mission Committee; Professor B. WesTMAN, Professor 
of the History of Missions and Far Eastern Religions in the University 
of Uppsala; the Rev. Axrra Esisawa, a Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Japan; Mr J. W. D. Smitu, Secretary of the United Council 
for Missionary Education; M. le Pasteur H. P. Junop, Superintendent 
of the work in Pretoria of the Mission Suisse dans |’Afrique du Sud; 
and Miss B. D. Gipson, an Assistant Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council. 

Of the two correspondents, G. E. M. I. has been a missionary in 
India and South Africa, and Miss E. Davis is a missionary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society in San Salvador, Congo. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Ocegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 440. 
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IV. THe Lanps oF THE Youomn IX. Tas Youncer Cuurcnss . 438 
rc. aoe ° 434 X. Comrry, Co-oOPpeRATION AND Unity 438 
foie 3 «ga, South as Asia, ste, 435 5 XI. CurisTiaNrry AND THE Non- 
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CurisTiaAN RELIGIONS. o gg 
Abie, 6 nee yy, — 183 on Primitive, 438 ot Religions 
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V. Works or Rergrence 437 
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lL. History Netherlands Missionary Society (Dr Rauws) ; 


| the Rhenish Mission in the Netherlands East 
ZinzeNDorFS INDSATS 1 MissioNeNs Historigz. _Indies (Dr Simon). 
Lorenz Bergmann. 119 pp. Copenhagen:' Der DpaNnsKE MissIONSSELSKABS HisTORIE : 
Haase & Son. Kr 1935. 256. Missionsmenigheden i Danmark. Niels 
Zinzendorf’s contri ution to missionary history. 


Bundegaard. Illus. 400 pp. Copenhagen : 

See also 358 (Twenty-five Years). | Danske rare Forlag. Kr 5s. 
2 
History of Missionary Societies | “Bot 


istory of the Danish Missionary Society at 
De Zenpinc in Oost en West. Volume I. the home base up to the present day. 
210 pp. Den Haag: Algemeene Boek- | Il. Missionary Biography 
handel voor lemeatiee en Historendige | ‘Hon on wer Kasires: En ctivbicgnsd: 


Zending. fay 1935. 257. 
A histo: red theriands missions: Roman! . Andrews. Trans. by Folke Palmgren. 
Catholic ~ is the sixteenth century, Pro- | 277 S. Stockholm : Birkagardens Forlag. 
testant missions 1600-1800 (Dr Brouwer) ; 3-50. 1934. 


259. 
missions in the nineteenth century and Swedish translation of What I owe to Christ. 
433 








434 

WiiuiaM Carey. H. G. van Beusekom. 163 
Pp. Den Haag: Voorhoeve. f 3.25. 1935. 
260. 

Ristin Ritart: Ramon Lull. A. Ylermi. 
Illus. 62 pp. Helsinki: Suomen Lihetys- 
seura. FM 8. 1935. 267. 


Erin CHRIST AUF DEN STRASSEN DER WELT: 
Das Leben des Dr John R. Mott. Basil 
Mathews. Herausgegeben von weap Julius 
ee ee 347 S. one Furche 

pool Pi Re R. ‘Mott : World 
Citizen. 

Joun R. Mott: En Varldsmedborgare. Basil 
Mathews. Trans. by Karl Fries. 430 S. 
Stockholm: Sveriges Kristliga Student- 
rérelses Férlag. Kr 8.50. 1934. 263. 

Swedish ecbinden of John Mott: 
Citizen. 

ba 35 Scuwerrzer : An Appreciation. Trans. 
by F Eppling Reinartz. Otto Henschele. 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, 1935 (Jan.), 
29-34. 264. 

JoHN WHITE OF MASHONALAND. C. F. Andrews. 
316 pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
58. 1935. 265. : 

review is in preparation. 


lll. The Sending Countries 


Curs DE INDRUMARI MisIONARE. Vasile Gh. 
depis. 551 Bucharest: D. lui A. T. 
cc Calea V. Vacaresti No. 80. 1935. 


"World 


re review is in preparation. 
+THE Mopsern age Movement. Archi- 
bald G. Baker. Yournal of Religion, 1935 
(Apr.), 176-90. 267. 
StupENT RELIGION DURING Firty YEARS. 
William H. Charts. Bibliog. 
xii+233 pp. New York: Association Press. 


$2. 50. 1935. 

a eiieedan historical study ba} the = 
grammes the intercollegia 5 
in the U.S.A. and i Canada, showing the os in 
emphasis and objectives. 

tA bo s ee 3 ON FOREIGN Missions. 
H. Bligh in Education, 1935 
(Apr), ), 100-4. 269. 

See also 258 (Danish Missionary Society) ; 
335 (Foreign Missions Conference). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
Japan’s Paciric ManpaTg. Paul H. Clyde. 
xii+ pp. — York and London: 
Macmillan. $3. 1935. 270. 
Deals with legal, anes and social problems, 
the effect on the mandate of Japan’s withdrawal 
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Must we Ficut in Asia? (American), Japay 
AND THE Paciric (British). Nathaniel Peffer, 
244 PP. New York: Harper. $2.50. London: 

amish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 1935. 271. 
The American and British editions have different 
titles. The author thinks war probable. 

TowarD UNDERSTANDING JAPAN : Constructive 
Proposals for removing the Menace of War, 
Sidney L. Gulick. xii+270pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $2. 1935. 272. 

A review is in preparation. 

+TuHe Far East in 1935. Sir Frederick Whyte, 
International Affairs, 1935 (May-June), 303- 
19. 273. 

+tNew DraMA PREPARING IN East Asia. Sir F, 
Whyte. Asia, 1935 (May), 261-5. 274. 

+JAPAN IMPOSES HER CULTURE: The Belief 
that China always —. her invaders is 
challenged by the record of Japanization in 
Formosa. Edgar Snow. Asia, 1935 (Apr.), 
218-24. 275. 

INNAN DaGEN GRrYDDE. ben pe Kagawa. 
Trans. by Teresia Eurén. 3345S. St olm: 
Sveriges Kristliga Srudonnsociees Forlag. 
Kr 4.75. 1934. 276. 

Swedish translation of Before the Dawn. 

See also 347 (Rural); 364 (Past Religion); 

369 (Buddhism). 


China 
Tue Great WaLL Crumsies. Grover Clark. 


xx+406 pp. New York and London: Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 158. 1935. 276a. 
A review is in preparation. 
tMoncouia AND Mancuukuo. G. F. Hudson. 


Nineteenth Century, 1935 (Feb.), 162-71. 
277. 

+PERPLEXING SINKIANG: Problems which now 
face Chinese Turkestan. H. D. Hayward. 
MW, 1935 (Apr.), 182-95. 2772. 

+Can CHINA sTEM THE ComMuUuNIsT TiDE? 
Gerhard Hirschfeld. North American Re- 


view, 1935 (Mar.), 257-62. 2776. 
+THE ComMMuNIST STAND IN CHINA. Wilbur 
Burton. Asia, 1935 (May), 266-9. 277¢. 


Twenty YEARS IN CuHtnA. W. S. Pakenham- 
Walsh. at’ pp. Cambridge: Heffer. 53. 
1935. 


ork os the Church Missionary Society in 
Fukien from 1897 to 1919, including experiences 
of the Boxer rising. 


THE Decisive QUESTION BEFORE PROTESTANT 
Misstons. K. S. Latourette. CR, 1935 
(Apr.), 205-12. 279. 

Kun HENGEN TUULET PUHALTAVAT. 
Collan. 48 pp. Helsinki : Suomen Liahetys- 
seura. FM 5. 1935. 280. 

Recent revival movements in China. 


Sakari 


from the League of Nations and denunciation of | (My Work AMONG THE TRIBES. TT. Torrance. 
CR, 1935 (Apr.), 227-34. 


the Washington Naval Treaty. 


281, 
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tAN Optimist Looks aT Cuina. Hu Shih. 


Asia, 1935 (Mar.), 139-42. 282. 
+PRESENT-DAY AUTHORS AND THOUGHT. Y. T. 
Wu. CR, 1935 (Jan.), 21-8. 283. 


¢Some Harp Worps asout Conrucius. Lin 


+ rs Harper’s, 1935 (May), 717-26. 
284. 

Ho-minc: Girl of New China. Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis. _ Illus. 255 pp. New 
York : Winston. $2.50. on: Harrap. 


6s. 1935. 285. 

A country girl’s progress towards becoming a 
qualified medical woman. Excellent interpreta- 
tion of Chinese life. 

See also 273-4 (Political Situation); 348-9 
(Rural) ; 353, 359 (Church) ; 365 (Motse). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East I Indies) 


Appt-RECHT DE CHRISTEN-INLANDERS. Versa- 
meld uit Professor van Vollenhoven: ‘ Het 
Addt-Recht van Nederlandsch Indig.’ 180 pp. 
sa Zendingsbureau. f 1.50. 1935. 

A compendium of customary law for Christians 


of the Netherlands Indies, compiled for the use of 
missionaries, from Professor van Vollenhoven’s 


book. 

¢ZENDING EN gray aa Alb. C. Kruyt. 
TZM, 1935 (1), 26-44. 287. 

Missions in the national life of the people of 

Celebes. 

+MIssION UND VOLKSTUM IN ZENTRAL-CELEBES. 
a. Riedel. EMM, 1934 (Nov.), 342-7. 
288, 


¢De TAAK VAN DEN ZENDELING TEN OPZICHTE 
VAN DE OosTt-JAVAANSCHE Kerk. J. Wiegers. 
TZM, 1935 (1), 45-56. 289. 


See also 257 (Netherlands Missions) ; 
(Mission Year Book) ; 
Church) ; 374 (Islam). 

India, Burma and Ceylon 


"6 Ram Mouvun Roy. Nalin C. Gan 


337 
354 (New Guinea 


Builders of Modern India Series.) io. 


ibliog. 229 pp. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A 
Publishing House. Re 1.12 and Rs 2.8. 
1935. 290. 


Tue Princes OF INDIA, WITH A CHAPTER O 
Nepat. Sir William Barton, K.C.LE., C. Pe L 
Introd. by Lord Halifax, K.G., G.C.S.1. 
Illus. Map. xvi+327 pp. London: 
Nisbet. 15s. 1935. 29F. 

Describes the history, forms of government, 
— and rulers of the five hundred and more 
tates. Useful and up-to-date. 


Livinc Inp1A. Lady Hartog. 


Introd. by 
Professor A. P. Newton. 


Illus. Maps. 
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London: Blackie. 438. 6d. 


1 935 292. 
n up-to-date description of India, the life of 
its people and its government, in handy compass. 


+AFTER THE INDIA Report. Round Table, 
1935 (Mar.), 299-317. 293. 


?TuHe Poxitica, Future or Inpia. Viscount 
Halifax. FA, 1935 (Apr.), 420-30. 294. 


+Forces 1n INp1a’s Future. Eva M. Bell. 
Quarterly Review, 1935 (Apr.), 238-53. 295. 


+THe GovERNMENT OF INDIA BILL. Hon. E. 
Cadogan, C.B., M.P. Quarterly Review, 
1935 (Apr.), 347-66. 296. 

TET Par INDISKE terug! 
NMT, 1935 (Feb.), 3-14. 

Two Indian problems : Gandhi and caste ; 
the Indian Cheietian community as a separate 
political group. 

A Report ON THE BIHAR EARTHQUAKE AND ON 
THE MEASURES TAKEN IN CONSEQUENCE 
THEREOF UP TO THE Fn DECEMBER 1934. 
W. B. Brett, 1.C.S. Illus. Map. 

101 pp. Patna: Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing. Rs 1.12. mdon: Office 
of the Hi bf Commissioner for India. 3s. 


XV+200 pp. 


Ma P. Larsen. 


1 
: 3 and concise. Numerous photographs 
show something of the extent of the disaster. 

Er Cunaies AF INpDIEN. Conrad Rendtorff. 

et. K.F.U.M.’s Missionskomité. 
f 0.35. 1935. 299. 
Rtesiatp work in Travancore. 

STREJFLYS OVER SANTALMISSIONEN. R. 
lund. 52 pp. Copenhagen: Lohse. 
1934. 300. 

survey of the Danish Santal mission. 

+AN ADVENTURE IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN Mapras. 

C. W. Ranson. NCCR, 1935 (Apr.), 174-9; 
(May), 230-9. or. 

+INDIAN CRIMINAL TRIBES AND THEIR UPLIFT: 
O. H. B. Starte. Baptist Layman, 1935 
(Apr.), 84-92. 302. 

+Mr GANDHI AND THE UNTOUCHABLES. Horace 
G. Alexander. Contemporary Review, 1935 
(Feb.), 194-201. 303. 

+LipT OMHRING SANTALSH LiTTEeRATUR. P. O. 


Rosen- 
I Or. 


Bodding. NMT, 1935 (Feb.), 15-30; 
(Apr.), Fa-8o. 304. 
antali literature. 

Vi_Lace Soncs OF WESTERN INDIA: Transla- 
tions from Tukaram. John S. Hoyland. 
86 pp. London: Allenson. 1s. and ts. 6d. 
1934- 305. 


See also 259 (C. F. Andrews) ; 260 (W. Carey) ; 
342 (Mass Movement) ; 343-5 (Education) ; 


350-1 (Rural); 355-6, 360 (Church) ; 366 
(Hinduism); 367 (Guru Nanak); 368 
(Yoga). 
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Central Asia 
See 277a (Sinkiang). 
The Near East and North Africa 
Tue TRAGEDY OF THE AssyRIANS. Lt.-Col. 
R. S. Stafford, D.S.O. Maps. 235 pp. 
—~ wh Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 1935. 
300. 
A survey of the history of the Nestorian tribes 
down to 1914, followed by a dispassionate and 
circumstantial account of their part during the 
war, their subsequent treatment in Iraq and plans 
for their future settlement. Of distinct value. 
+Rexicious Liperty in Iraq. S.A. Morrison. 
MW, 1935 (Apr.), 115-28. 307. 
Jews in Pacestine. A Revusky. xvi+390 pp. 
New York: Vanguard Press. $3.50. 1935. 


Contemporary activities and developments. 
ZIONISM AND EDUCATION IN PALESTINE. Noach 


Nardi, Ph.D. x+99 pp. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, _ College. 
$1.50. 1934. 309. 


An analytical account of contem bl 
and on, noting adie stame of Uh adieu 
features in the development of the Palestinian 
Jewish community. 

+PALESTINE’s PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS. Nor- 
man Bentwich. International Affairs, 1935 
(May-June), 369-88. 370, 

Err 1 TALT BLAND HEDNINGER, MUHAM- 
MEDANER OCH TABOLISTER. Fride Hylander. 
309 S. Stockholm: Evangeli Foster- 
landsstiftelsens Bokférlag. 4:75. 1934. 
git. 

‘ A year in a tent among heathen, Muslims and 
animists.’ An interesting picture of Abyssinia. 
titaLy mv Asyssinia. Robert G. Woolbert. 

FA, 1935 (Apr.), 499-508. 372. 
See also 26r (R. Lull); 370 (Encyclopedia of 


Islam); 372 (Muhammed); 372-3 (Islam 


and Christianity); 3 Ss tra); 386 
(Mandates). ity) 74 (Sumatra); 3 
Africa 
(General) 


GENERAL REPORT OF THE Rev. EDUARDO 
Moretra’s JOURNEY IN THE PORTUGUESE 
AFRICAN COLONIES, 20TH JANUARY TO 23RD 
NOVEMBER 1934. Prepared for the Liga 
er de Acgao Missionaria e Educa- 

- Eduardo Moreira. Map. 32 pp. 
London: World Dominion Press. 6d. 
1935. 373. 


are sections on his visits to missions in 
the Cape Verde Islands, Portuguese Guinea, 
Sao Tomé, Angola and Mozambique. 
+CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND MARRIAGE USAGE 
IN ArFrica. James K. Macgregor. IRM, 
1935 (July), 379-91. 374. 


~ Noe gy (Magic) ; 363 (Ceremonial and 
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West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 

LiBerRiA IN WorLD Potitics. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
406 pp. London: Stockwell. 7s. 6d, 
1935. 315. ‘ 

plea for a less condemnatory attitude to 
Liberia than is customary, while admitting certain 
defects and making some constructive suggestions, 

Les Guérfs, PeupLE DE LA Fort: Etude 
d’une Société primitive. René Viard. Illus, 
142 pp. Paris: Société d’Editions Géo- 
graphiques, Maritimes et Coloniales. Frs 
24. 1934. 3176. 

Monograph on an Ivory Coast race. 


See also 313 (Sr Moreira) ; 386 (Mandates). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 

Tue Yao TRIBE, THEIR CULTURE AND Epvuca- 
TION. Benno Beckel. ARTs AND CRAFTS IN 
THE TRAINING OF BemBa YoutuH. Griffith 
Quick. is pp. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press (for the Institute of 
Education). 2s. 1935. 317. 

APOLO THE PATHFINDER—WHO FOLLOws? 
A. B. Lloyd. Pref. by Rt Rev. J. J. Willis, 
D.D. Illus. End-paper map. xi+68 pp. 
London: Church Missionary Society. 18. 
1935- 378. 

Apolo Rivebulays among the ‘pyemy wider A 
Po. ° 
uel to A of the ‘orest and More 
tea ee 


From Darkness TO LiGHT : Pioneer Missionary 
Work in the Diocese of the Upper Nile. 
Rt Rev. A. L. Kitchin. 64 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 18. 1935. 379. 

See also 323 (Sr Moreira). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 

Diz SUDAFRIKANISCHE UNION: Ihre Entstel- 
lung und ihr Wesen. Karl H. Dietzel. 
Karte. 2948S. Berlin: Verlag der Kolonialen 
Rundschau. RM 8und RM 9. 1934. 320. 

See review, p. 425. 

Der BRENNENDE Busco: Eine Erzahlung aus 
Siidafrika. Martin Jackel. 294 S. erni- 
gerode: Gottlob Koezle. M. 3.50. 1934. 
gat. 

See review, p. 425. 

See also 259 (C. F. Andrews) ; 265 (J. White) ; 

346 (Letters to Teachers). 


America and the West Indies 
Tue MEXICAN IN THE UNITED STATES. Emory 
S. Bogardus, Ph.D. 126 pp. Los Angeles: 
University of South ifornia Brees. 
322. 


$1 te 1935. 
A field study of some phases of race relations as 
own by experiences and problems of Mexican 
immigrants. 
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RENASCENT Mexico. Edited by Hubert Her- 
ring and Herbert Weinstock. 322 pp. New 
York: Covici Friede. $2.50. 1935. 323. 

The various chapters (many by leading Mexi- 
cans) deal largely with Mexican social culture and 
heritage, and are an outgrowth of the annual 
seminar sponsored by the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. 


Toat OTHER America. John A. Mackay. 
Map. x+214 pp. New York: Friendship 
Press. 60 cents and $1. 1935. 324. 

A study of the Latin American republics from 
the missionary point of view. 


WoMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN Cross. Margaret 


R. Miller. Illus. Map. xiv+208 pp. 
Boston: Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions. 50 cents and $1. 


1935. 325. 
a of women’s life in South America. 
ARGENTINA, BRAZIL AND CHILE SINCE INDE- 


PENDENCE. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. 
x+481 Pp. Washington, D.C.: University 
Press. $3. 1935. 326. 


Excellent reference book. The three chapters 
are by J. F. Rippy, Percy A. Martin and Isaac J. 
Cox. 


Paracuay: A Gallant Little Nation. The 
Story of Paraguay’s war with Bolivia. Phili 
de Ronde. die by General S. T. 
Butler. Portrait. Maps. 123 pp. London: 
Putnam. 6s. 1935. 327. 

The events leading up to the present Chaco 
war and some details of the war itself. Written 
from the Paragua point of view by the Para- 
guayan Consul in New York. 


¢THE War OvER THE CuHaco: A Personal 
Account. J. W. Lindsay. International 
Affairs, 1935 (Mar.—Apr.), 231-40. 328. 

tA Sevr-Surricient Latin America. Carle- 
ton Beals. Yale Review, 1935 (Spring), 


479-97. 329. 
+CHRISTIAN WorK IN Jamaica. G. E. Hick- 
man Johnson. IRM, 1935 (July), 344-8. 


330. 
The Pacific 
¢THeE GLoomy PuHiLippine Future. Robert 
A. Smith. Asia, 1935 (May), 290-6. 332. 


AnTI-MIssIONARY CRITICISM WITH REFERENCE 
TO Hawai. Walter F. Frear. 45 pp. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Privately printed. 1935. 
332. 

A paper read before the Honolulu Social 
Science Association, well documented and ably 
summarizing the attacks upon and the defence of 
the early missionaries. 


+STanparps OF LiIvING AMONG NATIVE PEOPLES 
OF THE PaciFic. Felix M. Keesing. Pacific 
Affairs, 1935 (Mar.), 21-34. 333. 
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The jews 


THe MAKING OF THE Mopern Jew. Milton 
Steinberg. 279 pp. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. Bs. 6d. 1934. 334. 
A study of the Jewish people from the first 
century to the present day ; dealing also with the 


many-sided problem of the modern Jew. The 
author considers Zionism a possible solution. 
Fields General 
Wortp WIDE WITNESS, 1935-1936. The 


Third Unified Statement. Maps. ix+ 
127 pp. London: Church House, Press & 
Publications Board. 18s. 1935. 334a. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 308-10 (Palestine); 375 (Talmud) ; 
376-78, 380 (Jews) ; 379 (Old Testament). 


V. Works of Reference 
See 370 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


Tue ForeiGn Missions CONFERENCE OF NorTH 
AMERICA: Report of the 42nd Annual 
Session, January 1935. Edited by Leslie B. 
Moss and Mabel L. Brown. 110 pp. New 
York: Foreign Missions Conference. 85 
cents. 1935. 335. 

L’EpucaTION CHRETIENNE AUX  MissIONs. 
Compte rendu de la onzitme Semaine de 
Missiologie de Louvain 1933. 342 pp. 
Louvain: Editions du Museum Lessianum 
et del’Aucam. Frs 30. 1933. 336. 

See review, p. 424. 

NEDERLANDSCH ZENDINGS-JAARBOEK VAN 1933- 
34, 1935-36. 260 pp. Zeist: Zendings- 
studie-Raad. f 1.80. 1935. 337. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
Das PROBLEM DER ANKNUPFUNG FUR DAS Wort 
GOTTES IN DER DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN 
MISSIONSLITERATUR DER NACHKRIEGZEIT. 
Siegfried Jacob. (Allgemeine Méissions- 
studien, Heft 18.) 10g S. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. M. 3.50. 1935. 338. 
A review is in preparation. 
+VERSUCH EINER MISSIONARISCHEN ETHIK. K. 
Hartenstein. EMM, 1935 (Jan.), 1-10; 
(Feb.), 33-44; (Marz), 65-72. 339. 
See also 267 (Modern Missions Movement). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
VERGLEICHENDE LAUTLEHRE DES AUSTRONES- 
ISCHEN WorTSCHATzES. I. Band: Induk- 
tiver Aufbau einer indonesischen Ursprache. 
Otto Dempwolff. 1248S. Berlin: Dietrich 





See also 272 (Japanese Policy); 386 (Man- 
dates). 


Reimer / Ernst Vohsen. M.10. 1934. 340. 
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Comparative study of three languages : 
(Philippines); Toba-Batak (Sumatra); 
Javanese. 

tLancuace Mastery: A Problem in Skill 
Mastery. Thomas F. Cummings. IRM, 
1935 (July), 397-403. 341. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


+Gop aT Work IN THE TELUGU AREA. C. H. 
Smiley. NCCR, 1935 (Apr.), 182-94. 342. 
See also 280 (Revival in China). 


Christian Education 
India 
AND PRACTICE OF CHRISTIAN 
EpucaTIon: With Special Reference to 
India and the te 3 W.M. Ryburn. Fore- 
word by A. Van Doren. ili +260 pp. 
London and Medes : Oxford University 
Press. 78.6d. Rs 5. 1935. 343. 
See review, p. 421. 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL EDUCATION FOR SCHOOLS 
iN InpiA. Andrew J. Danielson, B.P.E., 
M.Ed. (Education of India Series. aaa 
p. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
ie ohand inde 1935. 344. 
Based on a careful study of Indian life and 
conditions. Excellent for teachers’ use. 


+THE EpucatTionaL Asprect oF INDIAN COoN- 


Tagaieg 


THe THEORY 


STITUTIONAL Arthur Mayhew. 
Oversea Education, 1935 (Apr.), 112-22. 
345. 

Africa 


Letrers TO AFRICAN TEACHERS. Edited by 
J. H. E. Dumbrell. Foreword by W. Bryant 
Mumford, Ph.D. 124 pp. London : Long- 
mans, Green. 28. 1935. 346. 

The substance of 17 simple lectures, given and 
found useful at subsidiary training courses for 
African teachers in remote villages, printed and 
sent with a covering letter to the teachers in his 
area by the Inspector of Education, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Swaziland. 


General 
See 336 (Louvain Semaine). 
Christian Literature 
See 304 (Santali Literature). 
Rural 
‘ Ler us GO INTO THE Next Towns’ IN JAPAN. 
George P. Pierson. 83 pp. New York: 
Revell. $1. 1935. 347. 

The spiritual and moral life of the country 
people and the work of rural Christian mission- 
aries, in the form of a fictitious biography. 

+THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OF THE NEw Rurat RECONSTRUCTION Move- 
MENT IN CHINA. Frank W. Price. Educa- 
tional Review, 1935 (Jan.), 23-35. 348. 
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+CHRISTIANITY AND CuHrNa’s RuraL ReEnats- 
saNcE. Y. P. Mei. CR, 1935 (Mar.), 137- 
46. 349. 

+RuraL Work or SoME CHRISTIAN ORGANIZza- 


TIONS. Mrs Tweddle, A. I. Das and j, 
Solomon. Student Outlook, 1935 (Mar 
Apr.), 66-73. 350. 


+RuraL RECONSTRUCTION WorK BY STUDENTS, 
J. W. Sadiq and others. Student Outlook, 
1935 (Mar.—Apr.), 74-81. 352. 


Social and Industrial 
See 302 (Madras). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+THE DEVOLUTION OF THE WORK OF MIssIoNns 
ON TO THE INDIGENOUS CHRISTIANS. H. A, 
Van Andel, D.D. IRM, 1935 (July), 349-57. 
352. 

+THE PrEsENT STATUS OF THE CHINA CHRISTIAN 
Movement. Frank Rawlinson, D.D. IRM, 
1935 (July), 314-27. 353. 

+Dre BEDEUTUNG DER VERANTWORTLICHKEIT IN 
DER NEUGUINEAMISSION. Chr. Keysser. 
NAMZ, 1934 (Nov.), 342-53. 354. 

SapHu SuNDAR SINGH: Personliga Minnen, 
C. F. Andrews. Trans. by Sigfrid Alm. 
231 S. Uppsala: Lindblads Férlag. Kr 3.75. 
1934- 355- 

+Diz ZUKUNFT DER INDISCHENKIRCHE IN DER 
SCHAU INDISCHER CHRISTEN. Arno Lehmann. 
NAMZ, 1935 (Marz), 82-105. 356. 

tLipero EvaNceELLu Cursu. Erling Daubolt. 
Teologi og Kirke, 1934 (4), 242-58. 357. 

See also 279, 359 (China); 289 (Java); 318 
(C. Africa) ; 360 (India) ; 373 (Near East). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

TAFTER TWENTY-FivE YEARS. J. H. Oldham, 
D.D. IRM, 1935 (July), 297-313. 358. 

+CurisTiAN Unity. T. C. Chao. CR, 1935 
(Apr.), 212-19. 359. 

+Soutu INDIAN UNION: The Present Position. 
The Rt Rev. the Bishop of Tinnevelly and 
. R. Morgan. EWR, 1935 (Apr.), 124-33- 
360. 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 


+WorRK AMONG PRIMITIVE PEopLes: Possible 
Lessons from Past Experience. 
Latourette. WD, 1935 (Apr.), 157-64. "361. 


+Macic AND A CHRISTIAN Po.icy. Otto F. 
Raum. IRM, 1935 (July), 358-65. 362. 
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AFRICAN CEREMONIAL BE | 


¢How FAR CAN , 
INCORPORATED IN THE CHRISTIAN SysTEM ? 
T. Cullen Young. Africa, 1935 (Apr.), 


210-17. 363. 
See also 316 (Ivory Coast Tribes). 


Religions of Japan 
+JAPAN TURNS TO THE Past. Willis Lamott. 
Religion in Life, 1935 (Apr.), 268-75. 364. 


Religions of China 


Motse: The Neglected Rival of Confucius. 
Mei Yi-pao, Ph.D. (Probsthain’s Oriental 
Series, No. 20). xi+222 pp. London: 
Probsthain. 12s. 1934. 365. 

A good summary and appraisal. 


Religions of India 


Die HyMNEN DES TAYUMANAVAR: Texte zur 
Gottesmystik des Hinduismus. Aus dem 
Tamil iibersetzt. Arno Lehmann. (Allgemeine 
Missions-Studien. Heft 19.) xv+270 S. 
Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. RM 9 und RM 11. 
1935. 366. ' 

A review is in preparation. 
See also 284 (Confucius). 


Tuus spoke Guru Nanak: A Collection of 
the Sayings of Guru Nanak. Compiled by 
Sir Jogendra Singh. Foreword by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E. viii+113 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 
1935. 367. ; 

A dozen or more sayings of the founder of the 
Sikh religion concerning God, death, sin, salva- 
tion, destiny and other subjects. Attractively 
set out and handy in compass. 














¢Yoca. G. W. Briggs, D.D. 
(July), 328-43. 368. 

See also 290 (Ram Mohun Roy); 292 (Indian 
Life); 297, 303 (Untouchables); 305 
(Village Songs). 


Buddhism 


JAPANESE BuppHisM. The late Sir Charles 
Eliot. Memoir of Author by Sir Harold 
Parlett. Chapter on Nichiren Sect by G. B. 
Sansom. xxxvi+452pp. London: Edward 
Arnold. 42s. 1934. 369. 


THE ENCYCLOP@DIA OF IsLAM. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provengal. 
Supplement No. 1: Ab-Djughrafiya. pp. 


IRM, 1935 


1-64. No. 51. Nedroma—-Nir Djahan. 
pp. 897-960. London: Luzac. Leyden: 
(late) Brill. Each 7s.9d. 1935. 370. 


MUHAMMED ALS RELIGIONSSTIFTER. (Abhand- 
lungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
XIX. Bd. Nr. 4.) Karl Ahrens. 216 S. 
Leipzig : Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesell- 
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schaft (in Kommission bei F. A. Brockhaus). 
M.12. 1935. 372. 
A review is in preparation. 

{+Die CHRISTLICHE MISSION IN DER WELT DES 
IsLaMs. G. Rosenkranz. ZMR, 1934 (12), 
362-82. 372. 

tIsLAM AND THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES IN 
THE Near East. Lootfy Levonian. IRM, 
1935 (July), 392-6. 373. 


Tue Spirit or IsLam 1n Sumatra. Eberhard 
Delius. MW, 1935 (Apr.), 145-55. 374. 
See also 307 (Iraq) ; 311 (Abyssinia). 
Judaism 


Tue TaLmup : First Complete English Transla- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud. Edited by 
I. Epstein. Introd., Commentary, Notes. 
Vols. 1-8. Ed. de luxe in 12 vols. London : 
Soncino Press. £9 98. £31 108. 1935. 
375 


About twenty-two other volumes to follow. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FaitrH: A 
Book for Honest Thinkers, whether Jews 
or Christians. A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. 
xi+165 pp. Cambridge: Heffer. 3s. 6d. 


1935. 376. 
Evidence for the Christian religion on inde- 


pendent lines. 
WE Jews. _ G. E. Sokolsky. 
City, New York: 
$2.50. 1935. 377. 
A balanced, restrained and important effort 
towards a more tolerant understanding between 
Christian and Jew. 
+Tue Reticious DeveLOpMENT oF JUDAISM : 
With Special Reference to Some Modern 


328 pp. Garden 
Doubleday, Doran. 


Currents in Germany. H. Kosmala. IRM, 
1935 (July), 366-78. 378. 

Worp STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. 1. 
B. A. . Schapiro. Photostat. 58 pp. 
New York: Author, Bible House. 50 

’ cents. 1934. 379. 


The introduction is an opposition to the higher 
criticism ; there follow appreciations by Ameri- 
can divines; and (pp. 16-28) a minute study of 
Genesis 1, 1. Not scientific but likely to be 
valued by Hebrew Christians accustomed to 
Talmudic methods of exegesis. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWSs (to A.D. 70). 
C. Ryder Smith, D.D. (Great Religions 


of the East.) 140 pp. London: Epworth 
Press. 28. 6d. 1935. 380. 
A review is in preparation. 


* = 308-9 (Jews in Palestine) ; 334 (Modern 
ew). 
Other Religions 





CHRIST AND COMMUNISM (British). CuHrIsT’s 
ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM (American). 
E. Stanley Jones. 302 pp. ndon : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $2. 1935. 38r. 
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The British and American editions have different 
titles. A Christian programme for producing a 
better world order in answer to the challenge of | 
communism. The outcome of study at the Sat 


Tal ashram. 
General 


Jesus peR Herr: Die Fihrervolimacht Jesu 
und die Gottesoffenbarung in Christus. 
(Der evangelische Glauben oa das Denken 


der Gegenwart. Bd. 2.) Karl Heim. 
220 S. Berlin: Furche-Verlag. M. 4.80 
and M.6. 1935. 382. 


Of value for missions by reason of the clear 
statement of Christian message and the 
scholarly manner of its presentation. 

Der WELTHEILAND UND DAS ARTGEMASSE 
CHRISTENTUM. Joh. Witte. S. Berlin- 
ee Evang. Pressverband fiir Deutsch- 

-1.75- 1934. 383. 

The value and necessity of a showing forth of 
Christianity by the Christian communi Illus- 
trated by reference to Japan, China, india and 
primitive peoples. 

+Das Sopemans DIE RELIGIONEN. 


Hanns ses Na NAMZ, sts, (Jan.), 8-22. 


Mission » 1935 2-20. 384. 
+ VOLKERENTARTUNG Kreuz. K. 
eveneale. EMM, aia "(Feb ), 52-63. | 
385 
See also 269 (Term’s Work). 


Xt. Social and Political Relations | 
- Of Missions 


Leacue OF NaTIONs. PERMANENT MANDATES 
CoMMISSION. MINUTES OF THE TWENTY- | 
SixtH SESSION HELD AT GENEVA FROM | 
OcTOBER 29TH TO NOVEMBER 12TH, 1934. | 
Including the ed of the Commission to | 
the Council. ial No.: C.489.M.214. | 
1934.VI. Series of ce of Nations 
Publications: VI.A. andates. a 
VI.A.2. 222 pp. London: Allen 
Unwin. 9s. 1935. 386. 


ABBREVIATION OF 
CR =Chinese Recorder 


= Evangelisches Missionsmagazin 
=East and West Review 


MW 
NAMZ =Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


| Deals ag the mandates for Cameroons, Togo. 

land, S.-W. Africa, Ruanda-Urundi, Syria and 
Lebanon, Palestine, W. Samoa and the Island 
under Japanese mandate. 

Tue Leacue OF NATIONS AND THE Darug 
TrarFric: Supplement to Monthly Supple. 
ment for October 1934. 10 pp. Geneva: 
League of Nations. 20 cents. London; 
Allen & Unwin. 18s. 1935. 387. 

An admirable statement on the League's 
activities relating to the control of manufactured 
drugs, from 1920 to the present year. 

Tue Stupy oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
THE UNiTep States: Survey for 19 
Edited by Edith E. Ware, Ph.D. Introd. 
James Shotwell. xviii+503 pp. New 
York : Columbia University Press. $3.50. 


1935. 388. 
= review, p. 425. 


CLASHING TipEs oF CoLourR, oo Stod- 
dard. End-pa “ _maps. 414, Pp. New 
York and London : Scribner. $3 10s. 6d. 


1935. 389. 
Kaatysis of the situation and possible future of 


a world in competitive disintegration. Interesting 
and less ambiguous than its title. 
+Stave Markets or To-pay. Ignatius 


Phayre. Current History, 1935 (Apr.), 42-6. 
390. 


+View Points AND METHODS IN THE STUDY OF 
regs > mee yy 2 Floyd N. House. Ameri- 
so of Sociology (Chicago), 1935 

(Jan.), 440-52. 397. 

See also ais (Japan) ; 276a-277¢ (China); 
288 (Celebes); 291-7 (Indian Politics) ; 
298 (Bihar Earthquake); 302 (Criminal 
Tribes) ; 303 (Untouchables) ; 306 
(Assyrians); 307 (Iraq); 370 (Palestine); 
314 (African Marri )’; 315 (Liberia) ; 
320 (S. Africa) ; 322 exicans in U.S.A.); 
323 (Mexican Culture) ; 326-9 (S. American 
Republics); 332 (Philippines); 345 (Indian 
Education). 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN TURKEY 


By S. A. MORRISON 


[X the eyes of the modern world there is little, if anything, 

in common between the Turkey of ‘Abdul Hamid and the 
Turkey of Kemal Ataturk. They give the impression of being 
two entirely different countries, rather than the same country 
at two different stages of its political and social evolution. Yet, 
if we wish to win a correct picture of any aspect of life in Turkey 
to-day, we must first trace back the course of the customs and 
ideas which have guided the history of the country through 
the tortuous days of the past, remembering that it is the same 
Turkish nation whose development claims our attention, and 
that without the background of history we may misjudge the 
motives and misunderstand the purposes which prompted many 
of its leader’s recent decisions. 

The Turkey of the Ottoman Empire was not only a Muslim 
State. She was the acknowledged leader of the Muslim world. 
The fact that the Sultan of Turkey claimed also to be the Caliph 
was sufficient to guarantee her this position. We naturally 
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expect, therefore, to find that the political structure of the Turkish 
State expressed in concrete form the ideas underlying the 
Muslim conception of political and social relationships. These 
ideas may be summed up in the division of the whole world into 
the house of Islam (Dar el Islam) and the house of war (Dar el 
Harb). The latter in turn was subdivided into two classes: 
‘idolators,’ who must accept Islam or perish, and ‘the people of 
the Book,’ i.e. the Christians and Jews, who were permitted to 
retain their religion, their laws and their property, so long as 
they paid a poll-tax. Applied to the structure of the State this 
meant that within the general form of the Muslim State, which 
acknowledged and followed the Sharia (Muslim) law, there 
existed other imperia in imperio, consisting of Christian and 
Jewish communities, each of which was allowed within certain 
prescribed limits to live its own life, to make its own laws and to 
pronounce its own legal judgments. There were no ‘idolators’ in 
Turkey to complicate the situation further. 

It is said that as soon as the Turkish Sultan Muhammed 
entered Constantinople in triumph in the year 1453, he arranged 
for a new patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church to be elected 
according to the ancient usage of the Church. The patriarch was 
recognized as the head of the Hellenic community in Turkey. 
It was his responsibility to collect the poll-tax demanded by the 
Government from the Greeks living in the country and he was 
regarded as a hostage for his nation’s good behaviour. The Holy 
Synod, over which he presided, acted as the legislative council 
of the community and administered the revenues both of the 
Church and of the Greek people in general. It had judicial 
powers in matters affecting members of the community, at least 
so far as questions of marriage, divorce, wills, testaments, minors, 
interdicts, civil actions and certain lesser offences were con- 
cerned. To it appeal could be made from the diocesan courts, 
over which the local bishops presided. For the execution of its 
decisions the Holy Synod could call upon the assistance of the 
Turkish army or police. 

What Muhammed 11 did in this way for the Greek com- 
munity he did also for the Armenians and the Jews. These 
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were the only non-Muslim communities recognized in his day. 
As the centuries passed, other communities within the Turkish 
Empire put forward claims for separate recognition, so that at 
the outbreak of the great war there were no fewer than thirteen 
communities possessing, within defined limits, independent 
judicial functions.’ Each of these had its own legislation for 
questions of personal status and each had its own ecclesiastical 
court. 

The question naturally presents itself as to the effect upon 
these tribunals of the many vicissitudes through which the 
country passed between 1453 and the outbreak of the great 
war in 1914. A review of the past hundred years reveals 
developments in many other departments of Turkish law. In 
1839 a Hatti-Sherif gave promise of financial, administrative, 
judicial and political reform. In 1840 certain general principles 
of criminal law were formulated, and in 1858 a new penal code 
was adopted, following in the main the articles of the French 
penal system. Commercial and other codes were enacted and 
decrees were issued on questions of real property, nationality, 
public health and education. Between 1868 and 1876 certain 
general principles of the Sharia law were codified in what is 
known as the Medjelle. But none of this legislation had any 
serious effect upon the position or powers of the community 
courts. 

Far more significant from the point of view of religious 
freedom was the promulgation by the Sultan in 1856 of the 
famous Hatti-Houmayoun. This decree guaranteed to every 
subject of the Porte—irrespective of creed or class—personal 
liberty, equality before the law, complete religious freedom, 
equality of taxation, the suppression of the poll-tax formerly 
levied upon Ottoman Christians and Jews, the revision of the 
privileges and immunities of the non-Muslim communities 
(coupled, however, with a definite re-affirmation of these 
privileges and immunities in all spiritual matters), the con- 


1 They were the Greek Orthodox, the Greek Melekite Orthodox, the Maronite, 
the Gregorian Armenian, the Catholic Armenian, the Syrian Jacobite, the Orthodox 
Coptic, the Catholic Coptic, the Orthodox Chaldean, the Catholic Chaldean, the Pro- 
testant, the Orthodox Jews and the Caraite Jews, 
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firmation of the temporal jurisdiction exercised in certain cases 
by the heads of the non-Muslim communities and the admission 
of all subjects to the army and the civil services.? 

In order that these privileges and immunities might be 
defined and codified, a ‘national assembly’ of each community 
was organized, consisting of both clergy and laymen, under the 
presidency of the community head, whether patriarch, rabbi or 
wakil. This body had the right to legislate and adjudicate in 
such questions of personal status as marriage, divorce, separation, 
alimony and dower.” Other matters of personal status of Chris- 
tians and Jews came before the Sharia courts. In general the 
functions of the community courts remained practically un- 
challenged until the great war. 

The clause in the Hatti-Houmayoun which guaranteed 
complete religious freedom reads: 


As all forms of religion are and shall be freely exercised in the Ottoman 
Dominions, no subject of His Majesty the Sultan shall be hindered in the 
exercise of the religion he professes, nor shall he in any way be disquieted on 
that account, and no one shall be compelled to change his religion. 

This clause was understood to guarantee not merely the 
right of each community to worship in its own way, but also 
the right of the individual to change his faith. But there also 
existed (on paper at least) more explicit assurances about the 
right of conversion. 

Ottoman law laid down a legal procedure to be followed in 
the case of a Christian who wished to embrace Islam, but there 
was no corresponding procedure for the Muslim who wished to 
become a Christian. In the former case a Christian, if a foreigner, 
made a declaration of his intention before his local tribunal or 
the competent authorities in the presence of a representative 
of the consulate of the country to which he belonged. That was 
all that was required. If it were an Ottoman Christian subject 
who wished to adopt Islam, the religious head of his community 


? See “The Patriarchs of the Near East,’ by P. Arninjon and P. Crabites, in The 
Moslem World, 1930 (Oct.), pp. 380, 381. 


* It gave judgments in regard to wills, provided these were drawn up in accordance 
with the law of the community concerned and also (by a later enactment) provided the 
parties benefiting by the will all belonged to that community. 
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was informed. His parents and guardians had the right to a 
private interview with him, so as to reason with him and dis- 
suade him. If, however, he insisted, no other obstacle was put 
in his way. 

For a Muslim desirous of becoming a Christian, no similar 
procedure existed. The most that the western powers could 
secure from the Porte was an understanding that the death 
penalty, which Islam prescribed for cases of apostasy, would not 


be enforced. On March 2ist, 1844, the Sultan made a declaration 
that: 


Seeing that it is the particular and constant intention of H.M. the Sultan 
that his cordial relations with the Great Powers should be preserved, and 
that full and reciprocal friendship be maintained and developed, the Sublime 
Porte undertakes to take effective measure to prevent in future the infliction 
of the death penalty on a Christian who is an apostate.” 


A similar note was attached to the Hatti-Houmayoun in 
1856. 

The convert, then, might save his life, but he could not save 
his inheritance. The rule of Ottoman law was that the land of a 
Muslim might not be inherited by his children or relatives if 
they were non-Muslims; nor might a Muslim inherit the pro- 
perty of a relative acquired by that person subsequent to his 
apostasy from Islam. In the latter case, the property reverted to 
the Treasury. The property of a woman apostate might, however, 
be inherited by a Muslim relative.* 

Legal disabilities thus dogged the footsteps of the Muslim 
who wished to become a Christian. It was not easy, moreover, 
for him to claim such protection as the law provided, and the 
whole force of Muslim public opinion was arrayed against him. 
In the eyes of the Muslim populace he was not merely a traitor 
to his religion, he was also a traitor to his community. Little 
wonder is it, then, that in point of fact the majority of converts 
to Christianity were obliged to flee the country. 

It was this confusion of religion with communal life which 
more than anything else endangered the position of the non- 


1 Hakki Bey, Houkouk-i-Idore. 2 Hertslet, Comm. Treaties, x1, 546. 
3 George Young, Corps de Droit Ottoman, 1905. Vol. I, section xix, p. 328. 
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Muslim peoples within the Turkish Empire. The Sublime Porte 
could never be sure when some Christian community, stirred 
by the growing spirit of nationalism and encouraged perhaps 
by the intrigues of one of the western powers, would become a 
centre of disaffection or of active revolt. In spite, therefore, of 
the privileges of the community courts and the provisions of the 
Hatti-Houmayoun, the Christian minorities were always in a 
state of fear lest love of plunder, added to religious fanaticism, 
might lead to their massacre by the Muslim majority. The 
pan-Islamic aspirations of Abdul Hamid only increased the 
danger. 

As far back as 1535 France had obtained from the Sultan 
Suleiman I certain capitulatory rights, and became recognized 
first as the protector of all Europeans resident in Turkey and 
later as the protector of all Latins in Turkey of non-Turkish 
nationality. Two centuries afterwards, we find Russia entering 
the lists as the champion of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Turkey.? 

During the nineteenth century England frequently inter- 
posed, side by side with France or Russia, on behalf of the 
Christian communities within the Turkish Empire. It was 
through the pressure exerted by the western powers that the 
legislative changes enumerated above were enacted in Turkey. 

One other aspect of the question of religious liberty claims 
our attention. For some long period before the great war, the 
Powers had secured from the Porte the recognition of the right 
of missionary organizations to carry on their activities within the 
Turkish Empire; but it was only on the understanding that 
the Roman Catholics would devote their energies exclusively to 
the ‘erring’ members of the Greek Catholic Church, while the 
Protestants confined their attention to medical work, education 
and philanthropic activities. 

The only event of the war period with which we need here 
be concerned was the promulgation in 1917 of the Ottoman 


1 By the terms of the Treaty of Kiichiik-Kainarji, concluded between Russia and 
Turkey in 1774, the Porte undertook ‘to obstruct in no manner wh.‘tsoever the free 
exercise of the Christian religion, and to interpose no obstacle to the erection of new 
churches and the repairing of old ones.’ 
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Family Code. Article 156 of this enactment deprived the Christian 
and Jewish courts of the right of adjudication in all matters 
pertaining to marriage, divorce, separation and so on, and trans- 
ferred this right to the Sharia courts. In practice, the enactment 
was ignored and the Christian and Jewish courts continued to 
give their judgments exactly as they had done before. 

With the varying fortunes of the Turkish State in the years 
immediately following the close of the great war, we are not 
directly concerned in this article. The first event of significance 
was the adoption by certain Turkish deputies in Constantinople 
in 1920 and by the Angora Assembly in 1921 of article 5 of ‘the 
National Pact.’ In it they affirmed that 
the rights of minorities as defined in the treaties concluded between the Entente 
Powers and their enemies and certain of their associates shall be confirmed 


by us, in reliance on the belief that the Muslim minorities in neighbouring 
countries will have the benefits of the same rights.1 


Two items here are worthy of notice. The first is the volun- 
tary character of the National Pact, and the second the identifica- 
tion of interest between the Angora deputies and the Muslim 
minorities in neighbouring countries. 

The Kemalist party were naturally dissatisfied with the 
policy followed by the Sultan Caliph in his relations with the 
victorious allied powers. They were determined that in future 
he should dominate neither the internal nor the foreign policy 
of the country. The first step towards limiting his authority was 
taken on November Ist, 1922, when an unprecedented dis- 
tinction was drawn between his spiritual and temporal powers. 
The Assembly proclaimed that ‘the Caliphate resides in the 
dynasty of the House of Osman. The Turkish State is the 
foundation on which the Caliphate is based.’! But this arrange- 
ment did not work. On October 2gth, 1923, Turkey was declared 
to be a republic, and on March 2nd, 1924, the Caliph was ban- 
ished. These events are of special importance to our study as 
marking successive stages in the abandonment by the Turkish 
State of its claims to be a Muslim government. 


1 See ‘Mustafa Kemal and His Hat,’ by Pierre Crabites in The Moslem World, 1928 
(Oct.), p. 388. 
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The protection of minorities in the new Turkey was amply 
covered by the comprehensive declarations of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, which was signed on July 24th, 1923, and put into 
execution on August 6th, 1924. Part I, section 11 of the treaty, 
‘Protection of Minorities,’ contains the following articles: + 


ARTICLE 37. Turkey undertakes that the stipulations contained in articles 
38 to 44 shall be recognized as fundamental laws, and that no law, no regulation 
or official action shall conflict or interfere with these stipulations, nor shall 
any law, regulation or official action prevail over them. 

ARTICLE 38. The Turkish Government undertakes to assure full and com- 
plete protection of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Turkey without dis- 
tinction of birth, nationality, language, race or religion. 

All inhabitants of Turkey shall be entitled to free exercise, whether in 
public or private, of any creed, religion or belief, the observance of which 
shall not be incompatible with public order and good morals. 

Non-Muslim minorities will enjoy full freedom of movement and of emigra- 
tion, subject to the measures applied, on the whole or on part of the territory, 
to all Turkish nationals, and which may be taken by the Turkish Government 
for national defence, or for the maintenance of public order. 

Article 39. Turkish nationals belonging to non-Muslim minorities will 
enjoy the same civil and political rights as Muslims. 

All the inhabitants of Turkey, without distinction of religion, shall be 
equal before the law. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Turkish 
national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, 
for instance, admission to public employments, functions and honours, or 
the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use by any Turkish national 
of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, religion, in the press, 
or in publications of any kind or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding the existence of the official language, adequate facilities 
shall be given to Turkish nationals of non-Turkish speech for the oral use of 
their own language before the courts. 

ARTICLE 40. Turkish nationals belonging to non-Muslim minorities shall 
enjoy the same treatment and security in law and in fact as other Turkish 
nationals. In particular, they shall have an equal right to establish, manage 
and control, at their own expense, any charitable, religious and social institu- 
tions, any schools and other establishments for instruction and education, 
with the right to use their own language and to exercise their own religion 
freely therein. * 


ARTICLE 41. As regards public instruction, the Turkish Government will 





1 See Vol. XXVIII of the Treaty Series published by the League of Nations. 
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grant, in those towns and districts where a considerable proportion of non- 
Muslim nationals are resident, adequate facilities for ensuring that in the 
primary schools the instructions shall be given to the children of such Turkish 
nationals through the medium of their own language. This provision will not 
prevent the Turkish Government from making the teaching of the Turkish 
language obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of Turkish 
nationals belonging to non-Muslim minorities, these minorities shall be 
assured an equitable share in the enjoyment and application of the sums which 
may be provided out of public funds under the State, municipal or other 
budgets for educational, religious or charitable purposes. 

The sums in question shall be paid to the qualified representatives of the 
establishments and institutions concerned. 

ARTICLE 42. The Turkish Government undertakes to take, as regards non- 
Muslim minorities, in so far as concerns their family law or personal status, 
measures permitting the settlement of these questions in accordance with the 
customs of those minorities. 

These measures will be elaborated by special commissions composed of 
representatives of the Turkish Government and of representatives of each of 
the minorities concerned in equal number. In case of divergence, the Turkish 
Government and the Council of the League of Nations will appoint in agree- 
ment an umpire chosen from amongst European lawyers. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to grant full protection to the 
churches, synagogues, cemeteries and other religious establishments of the 
above-mentioned minorities. All facilities and authorization will be granted 
to the pious foundations, and to the religious and charitable institutions of the 
said minorities at present existing in Turkey, and the Turkish Government 
will not refuse, for the formation of new religious and charitable institutions, 
any of the necessary facilities which are guaranteed to other private institutions 
of that nature. 

ARTICLE 43. Turkish nationals belonging to non-Muslim minorities shall not 
be compelled to perform any act which constitutes a violation of their faith or 
religious observances, and shall not be placed under any disability by reason 
of their refusal to attend courts of law or to perform any legal business on their 
weekly day of rest. 

ARTICLE 44. Turkey agrees that, in so far as the preceding articles of this 
section affect non-Muslim nationals of Turkey, these provisions constitute 
obligations of international concern and shall be placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations. They shall not be modified without the assent of the 
majority of the Council of the League of Nations. The British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan hereby agree not to withhold their assent to any modification 
in these articles which is in due form assented to by a majority of the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

Turkey agrees that any member of the Council of the League of Nations 
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shall have the right to bring to the attention of the Council any infraction or 
danger of infraction of any of these obligations, and that the Council may 
thereupon take such action and give such directions as it may deem proper 
and effective in the circumstances. 

Turkey further agrees that any difference of opinion as to questions of 
law or of fact arising out of these articles between the Turkish Government 
and any one of the other signatory powers or any other power, a member of 
the Council of the League of Nations, shall be held to be a dispute of an inter- 
national character under article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The Turkish Government hereby consents that any such dispute shall, if the 
other party thereto demands, be referred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The decision of the Permanent Court shall be final and shall 
have the same force and effect as an award under article 13 of the Covenant. 


The three points to which we would specially call attention 
in this important document are the detailed character of the 
guarantees of religious freedom surpassing anything of the kind 
in the past, the intention under article 42 of perpetuating the 
community courts, and the seal of the League of Nations which 
made these provisions a matter of international concern. Thus, 
by treaty, the position of the minorities was assured. An addi- 
tional safeguard was provided by the constitution of the republic 
of Turkey, voluntarily adopted by the Grand National Assembly 
on April 2oth, 1924. Section v, ‘Public Law of the Turks,’ con- 
tains the following significant clauses: 4 


ARTICLE 68. All citizens of Turkey are endowed at birth with liberty and 
full right to the enjoyment thereof. Liberty consists in the right to live and 
enjoy life without offence or injury to others. The only limitations on liberty 
—which is one of the natural rights of all—are those imposed in the interest 
of the rights and liberties of others. Such limitations on personal liberty shall 
be defined only in strict accordance with the law. 

ARTICLE 69. All Turks are equal before the law and are obliged to respect 
the law. All privileges of whatever description claimed by groups, classes, 
families and individuals are abolished and forbidden. 

ARTICLE 70. Inviolability of person; freedom of conscience, of thought, of 
speech, of press; freedom of travel and of contract; freedom of labour; freedom 
of private property, of assembly, of association; freedom of incorporation, are 
among the natural rights of Turks. 

ARTICLE 72. Personal liberty shall not be restricted or interfered with except 
as provided by law. 





1 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XL, No. 1, p. 89. 
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ARTICLE 75. No one may be molested on account of his religion, his sect, 
his ritual, or his philosophic convictions. All religious observances shall be 
free on condition that they do not disturb the public peace, or shock public 
decency or exist in violation of social conventions or the law. 


In interpreting these clauses, however, we must bear in mind 
three other articles of the Turkish constitution. Article 2 stated 
that ‘the religion of the Turkish State is Islam’; article 26 that 
‘the Grand National Assembly is responsible for the enforcement 
of the Sharia law’; while articles 16 and 26 laid it down that the 
oath taken by the members of the National Assembly and by the 
president of the republic should be in the name of Allah. At 
this period, therefore, Turkey still regarded herself as a Muslim 
State, and it was nominally within the limits allowed by the 
Sharia law that religious freedom was guaranteed. 

Not many months elapsed before the Grand National As- 
sembly, under the leadership of Kemal Ataturk, began to break 
away from its Muslim moorings and to show clear signs of a 
secularist policy. Early in 1926 three new legal codes were 
adopted: a civil code based largely on that of Switzerland, a 
criminal code copied in the main from that of Italy, and a 
commercial code taken from Germany. This step was nothing 
short of revolutionary. It meant the discarding once and for all 
of the Sharia law and, because law is so vital an element in the 
Muslim system, the virtual abandonment of Islam as the State 
religion. 

It will help us to understand the mentality of those responsible 
for these sweeping changes, if we quote from the speech made 
by Mahmoud Esad Beg, the Minister of Justice, at the time of 
presenting the new Turkish code of civil law. Openly criticizing 
the religious basis of the Medjelle and giving reasons in favour 
of a secularist code, he said: 

The basis and the source of the Medjelle are religious, whereas the life of 
man is subject everyday and always to fundamental changes. . . . The laws 
which take their foundation from religions fetter the civilization in which they 
are practised, confine it to primitive stages of life, and become the chief factors 
and agents against progress. . . . The first characteristic of modern civiliza- 


tion is to separate religion and civil life. . . . Religion should be respected 
by the State as long as it remains in the sphere of conscience. . . . Especially 
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in the States where there are subjects of various religions, it is necessary that 
religion should be separated from law so that law may be put into practice in 
the entire social organization and ensure national supremacy; because if laws 
are based on religion in a State which accepts liberty of conscience, it will be 
necessary to promulgate different laws for the different religious sections of 
the people. This will be contrary to the idea of political, social and national 
unity which is a fundamental condition in any modern State." 


This last phrase reveals in unmistakable terms the new ideal 
of the Turkish State—‘political, social and national unity.’ It 
would appear from subsequent events that the gravest challenge 
to this ideal was anticipated not from the Christian minorities 
in Turkey, but from Muslim vested interests and ingrained 
Muslim customs. With startling rapidity measure followed 
measure in the policy of displacing every Islamic institution 
which was thought to be, or likely to be, an encumbrance in 
the path of progress. By the new civil code polygamy was 
automatically abolished and monogamy established. Because of 
their reactionary tendencies the tekkes (monasteries of the 
dervish orders) were suppressed. For the same reason the 
makiabs (schools for teaching the Koran) were closed and the 
divinity schools for training imams and khatibs of mosques were 
allowed to fall into disuse. A faculty of theology was opened at 
the University of Stamboul, but its curriculum centred in 
philosophy, psychology and matters of antiquarian interest 
rather than Islamic theology, until in August 1933 it was re- 
placed by an Institute of Islamic Studies, where practically no 
training of theologians is given. 

Revolutionary changes were made in matters of public 
worship. Orders were given to examine and close all super- 
fluous mosques—that is, mosques nearer than a hundred metres 
to one another. The university commission, appointed to study 
and recommend the lines which religious reforms should follow, 
submitted its draft proposals to the faculty of theology and 
suggested that 


a new atmosphere consistent with present-day custom must be introduced 
in the mosques. Pews, or seats, must be installed, and the custom of* removing 





1 See The Turkish Press, 1925-1932, by Lootfy Levonian, pp. 45-53. 
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shoes before entering abolished; prayer must be said in Turkish, instead of 
Arabic, and in order that the services may have a greater appeal esthetically 
and emotionally, instrumental music must be introduced and the imams taught 


to sing.’ 

Permission was given for the Koran to be translated into Turkish 
and its use in public worship encouraged. By taking control of 
the evkaf, or religious endowments, and by setting up a com- 
mittee on religious affairs under the supervision of the Prime 
Minister, the National Assembly controlled Muslim properties 
and all whose income was drawn from them. 

As in worship so in social and civic life a general transforma- 
tion took place. The wearing of the veil by women was dis- 
couraged and quite recently a proposal was under discussion to 
make it illegal. Women were encouraged to take their place in 
public affairs and in due course membership of the National 
Assembly was thrown open to them. The fez, the characteristic 
head-dress of the pre-war Turk, was forbidden and the wearing 
of the western hat made compulsory. Anyone acquainted with 
the rites of prayer in Moslem lands must realize the significance 
of this decree.* In education, also, the influence of the new 
movement was felt. In the lower grade schools the teaching of 
Islam was reduced to one or two periods a week, during which 
instruction was given on the subjects of forms of worship and 
theology; in the higher grade schools Islamic teaching was made 
optional. 

Clearly, a new philosophy of life was dominating the policy 
of the Turkish Government, and it was but the logical outcome 
of this new outlook that led on April 9th, 1928, to the dis- 
establishment of Islam by the Grand National Assembly. 
From article 2 of the Constitution were omitted the words, 
‘The religion of the Turkish State is Islam.’ Article 26 was 
emended so that the administration of the Sharia law ceased to 


1 Quoted from an article in The Times. 

* ‘The Outlook for Islam in Turkey,’ by Henry E. Allen, The Moslem World, 1934 
(Apr.), pp. 118, 119. 

® See “The Veil in Turkey,’ The Times, 1935 (May 21st). 

* See ‘Mustafa Kemal and His Hat,’ by Pierre Crabites, The Moslem World, 1928 
(Oct.), pp. 388-91. Also ‘Is Turkey a Mohammedan Country?’ by the same writer in 
The Moslem World, 1930 (Apr.), pp. 126, 127. 
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be a function of the Grand National Assembly. Articles 16 and 
26 were modified so that in future the oath would be taken on a 
man’s honour and not in the name of Allah. 

Since that date the Turkish Government has been secular. 
This does not, however, imply that the majority of the Turkish 
people have ceased to be Muslims. It is true that there have been 
and still are not a few Turkish leaders who consider Islam to 
have been the root cause of ‘Turkey’s backwardness in politics, 
ethics and culture. Their attitude towards Islam is emphatically 
hostile. A quotation from the Turkish press may serve to 
illustrate what we believe to be the more typical point of view 
of the Turkish leaders. Writing in the U/ku for December 1933, 
Nejmeddin Sadik, deputy for Sivas, defines secularism as follows: 


Just as the word ‘secular’ does not mean irreligiousness, so a secular govern- 
ment does not mean one hostile to religion, but one that is not interested in 
religious problems and has separated religion and life from each other. . . . 
A secular government leaves the citizens absolutely free in their religion, belief 
and worship. But at the same time it cannot allow anyone to meddle in lay 
problems in the name of religion. 


To western minds this separation of Church and State may 
seem a simple matter. But to an orthodox Muslim the political, 
legal and social aspects of Islam are of equal importance with the 
religious and ethical, and the policy pursued by the Turkish 
Government in controlling and restricting the institutional 
life of Islam constitutes for him a serious interference with 
religious liberty. The logical outcome of this policy of regarding 
religion as a question of personal conscience only was to sanction 
the right of the individual to follow the religion of his choice. 
The last clause of article 266 of the civil code declares that 
‘the adult is free to choose his religion.’ As article 11 defined 
majority as beginning at eighteen years of age, this means 
that the citizen who has completed his eighteenth year is free 
to choose his religion, whether he be Muslim, Christian or 
Jew. Naturally this article was not accepted without some 
opposition from the Muslim conservative group, ‘but their 
opposition was overruled. 


1 ‘Religion and State in Turkey,’ in Milliyet, 1935 (Mar. 1st). 
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Cases are known of Muslims who have adopted Christianity 
and, though some of them have met with petty persecutions 
from minor officials and have been subjected to social ostracism, 
have claimed and been accorded the support of the central 
authorities in the action they have taken. There is no legal 
procedure for registering such changes of faith whether from 
Islam to Christianity or from Christianity to Islam, because 
none is needed, for neither Parliamentary representation nor 
legal privileges are dependent upon the religious community to 
which the individual belongs. 

In regard to the community courts, we have seen that 
article 42 of the Treaty of Lausanne looked forward to their 
reconstitution (see p. 449). In anticipation, however, of the 
introduction of a western civil code, the three principal 
minorities (Jews, Gregorian Armenians and Orthodox Greeks) 
renounced between October 1925 and January 1926 the rights 
guaranteed them by the Treaty of Lausanne, so that after the 
adoption of the Swiss civil code, Mahmoud Esad Beg was able 
to announce that the new code would be applicable to all Turkish 
citizens without distinction of race or religion. The Catholic 
Armenians, however, followed a different policy, and waited until 
the new code had been introduced before they intimated to the 
Turkish Government their willingness to waive the guarantee 
accorded them by the Lausanne Treaty of a community organiza- 
tion. Even then, the mixed lay council of the Armenian Catholic 
patriarchate put forward a proposal which meant merely the 
substitution of the Turkish Government’s guarantee for the 
international guarantee of the Lausanne Treaty, without suggest- 
ing the separation of the temporal and spiritual functions of the 
community’s constitution in conformity with the policy of the 
Turkish State. Later on, a new general assembly of the Catholic 
Armenians was set up by the anti-clerical party and this was 
recognized by the Turkish authorities. 

There are thus no longer any community courts in Turkey. 
The need for them passed away with the displacement of the 
Sharia law by a western civil code. Non-Muslim citizens of 

1 Survey of International Affairs, 1928, p. 199. 
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Turkey may vote at elections, and are eligible for election to the 
Grand National Assembly. In fact, in the last election (held in 
February 1935) four non-Muslim Turks were elected: a Jewish 
physician, a Greek throat specialist, an Armenian banker and a 
lawyer who is a follower of the notorious Pope Eftin.? 

From what has just been said it must not be inferred that 
there are no difficulties confronting the Christian minorities in 
Turkey since the Treaty of Lausanne. We must bear in mind 
that it was only by the drastic method of an interchange of 
populations, whereby thousands of Greeks left Turkish territory, 
and thousands of Turks emigrated from Greek territory, that a 
solution to the problem of the minorities could be found. This 
was in large measure due to the ingrained conviction of the 
Turkish majority, founded not altogether without reason on the 
events of the nineteenth century, that the non-Muslim minorities 
were a source of weakness in the body politic. 

Contrary to article 38 of the Lausanne Treaty, a regulation 
is still enforced forbidding the Gregorian Armenians and the 
Orthodox Greeks to travel in the interior of Anatolia without 
special permission. For a short period, as a mark of its displeasure, 
the Government also applied this regulation to the Jewish com- 
munity, but in March 1928 the prohibition was lifted so far as 
the Jews were concerned.” 

There are other indications on record that the attitude of 
the Turkish Government towards the Christian minorities has 
not been consistently friendly or conciliatory. In January 1925, 
Constantine, the Gicumenical Patriarch of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, was expelled at a moment’s notice on the pretext that 
he was an exchangeable Greek, and his place filled by an aged 
prelate too feeble to exert any political influence. In July 1928 
the Vatican decided to remove the Armenian Catholic Patri- 
archate from Constantinople to Beirut because of the intolerant 
attitude of the Government.’ Quite recently fresh resentment 
was felt by the non-Muslims in Turkey and by their co-re- 


«© 


1 The Times, 1935 (Feb. 8th), ‘Polling To-day in Turkey.’ 

2 Survey of International Affairs, 1928, p. 199. 

3 See ‘Religion in Turkey To-day and To-morrow,’ by L. E. Browne, in The Moslem 
World, 1929 (Jan.), p. 20. 
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ligionists in other countries on account of the dress law, which 
forbade the wearing of ecclesiastical dress in public. ‘The tension 
has been partially relieved by a later concession, permitting 
(as a temporary measure) the (Ecumenical Patriarch, the 
Armenian Gregorian Patriarch, the head of the Greek Uniates, 
the head of the Armenian Uniates, the head of the Armenian 
Protestants, the head of the ‘Turkish Orthodox Church, the 
Grand Rabbi and the head of the Islamic Religious Affairs to 
continue to wear their usual dress at all times. 

As part of this policy of secularism, the Government feels 
that its duty is to protect students and minors from religious 
propaganda. We have already drawn attention to the limitation 
of the teaching of Islam in government schools. Similarly, non- 
Christian children in mission schools are forbidden to attend 
Christian prayers or instruction. But mission schools, as well 
as the Y.M.C.A. and other Christian activities, have from time 
to time been attacked with bitterness by the Turkish press on 
other grounds. They are charged with being centres of foreign 
culture, instruments of imperialist and economic propaganda, 
which denationalizes those who attend them. The Birlik, a paper 
representing the students’ union in the higher educational insti- 
tutions, recently printed an article which bluntly declared that 
the spirit hidden behind the concealed religious and humanitarian teaching 
in the colleges that are not ‘religious’ on the surface is the spirit of propaganda 
for ‘American nationalism.’ . . . These missionaries, we say, are commissioners 


for American, or better, western imperialism, that have come to exploit the 
East and that are looking for an open market in the East for their goods. 


No doubt such statements represent the point of view of 
extreme, unbalanced nationalism, but it is one whose influence 
cannot be entirely ignored. 

Action has been taken by the Government to restrict the 
educational work of missions. In 1931 the decision was reached 
that Turkish children must receive their primary education in 
Turkish schools. The university declined to accept the diploma 
of foreign institutions without examination. Whether for these, 
or for other, reasons there has been a marked decrease in the 
number of students attending missionary educational institu- 
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tions, and this factor, combined with a reduction of income from 
America, has led to the closing of several of them. 

Restrictions, also, have been placed upon the publication 
and circulation of Christian literature. But in this connexion, 
as well as in regard to the control of primary education, the 
belief of many is that the Government’s attack is directed mainly 
against Islamic institutions and propaganda, and that Christian 
missionary work suffers only incidentally. Whether this inter- 
pretation is correct or not, it is our conviction that there is more 
real religious liberty in Turkey to-day under the Government’s 
secularist policy than there was in pre-war days under a 
Muslim régime or than there is at the present time in other 
Muslim countries which claim enlightenment and a spirit of 
tolerance. 

Our survey of Turkey’s past history has shown us a picture, 
first, of a State established on a wholly Muslim basis. Then, 
during the nineteenth century, efforts were made to compromise 
between Islam and the spirit of modern progress. After the 
great war nationalism forced its way to the front, but the form 
of Islam was retained. Now Turkey has concluded that, at 
least in the affairs of State, secularism is the only assured road 
to progress. As years pass, the laws of the country have been 
cleared more and more of their Islamic mixture. Once Islam 
was predominant. Now nationalism—a sense of nationhood— 
has replaced Islam. The story of religious freedom in Turkey 
has fluctuated with these experiments in State administration, 
but in the main it has been a story of advance in liberalism of 
thought and practice. 

Turkey to-day is a secularist country. But before long there 
may be a searching after true religion. The question has been 
raised more than once in the Turkish press of the extent to 
which it is possible to build up a strong national character on a 
secularist basis. There is significance in the words of Professor 
Mohammed Emin Bey (professor of philosophy in the University 
of Stamboul), which appeared in the Hayat of March ist, 1928: 


The continuous decline in the sacredness of religion may eventually result 
in a conclusion of the emptiness of religion, and such an outcome may seriously 
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affect the belief in moral concepts also. Then the real problem comes. How 
can we find a substitute for the religion which was performing these duties so 
far? What must we do so that a proper attitude of idealism may be prepared in 
the souls of youth, and keep continuing the sense of responsibility, duty and 
moral integrity ? 


In the answer to that question lies, we believe, the future 
history of Turkey. 
S. A. Morrison 








A CHINA CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OR 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH? 


By JOHN FOSTER 


FURING the war they used to tell of an Englishman who 
applied for a commission in a kilted regiment. His 
claim was that he had property in Scotland. Later it was dis- 
covered that he had a pair of trousers being dry-cleaned at Perth. 
The right of any one of us to speak about China, the land as 
a whole, is almost as flimsy. How can any have direct and de- 
tailed knowledge of a country of continental size? Most of us 
know at first-hand the centre where we work. Round this centre 
a fairly narrow circumference marks the area known through 
reliable hearsay and occasional journeys. The rest, and far the 
greatest part, of China we can speak about only from conference 
reports, articles and the like. Such confession of limitation seems 
necessary before an attempt to survey a wide horizon. I acknow- 
ledge that my direct experience is limited to a part of the pro- 
vince of Kwangtung. 

It would give an entirely unworthy idea of the present posi- 
tion were this article to progress immediately along the lines of 
criticism. Anyone who compares the state of Christian work in 
China now with that at any period in the past must find cause not 
only for thankfulness but for amazement. A few days ago Dr 
John R. Mott paid a flying visit. He summoned a handful of 
us to meet him for the hour or two he had found it possible to 
spend at Canton. In his business-like way he asked us in turn 
to say what one thing was the greatest encouragement to us in the 
situation as we saw it. The enthusiasm for evangelism among 
so many of our Chinese brethren, the growth of responsible 
Chinese leadership, the new interest in religion in thie middle 
school and that university, the beginnings of concern for the 


rural areas in what has been largely an urban Christianity, the 
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unparalleled circulation of the Scriptures owing to improved 
communications and greater security—these were the answers 
from our group. We could have piled them up, but we were 
asked only for one contribution each. 

Was it my own predisposition, or is there a significant lack 
in these and similar answers ? To me it seemed that all we had 
to say fell into two columns, and between them lay a third which 
was left almost blank. Some successes should be put down under 
the heading, ‘Individual Christians.’ Others find a suitable title 
in “The Christian Movement.’ The almost blank column is 
labelled, “The Christian Church.’ 

There can be no doubt that the first task is the winning of the 
individual. It is equally beyond dispute that Christians every- 
where need to lift their eyes from themselves and the mere 
perpetuation of their own small groups. Our mission is through 
salvation to service, and through the salvation of the individual 
to the salvation of society. It seems to me that there is ample 
evidence of success at both ends of our task. The most disquiet- 
ing lack is at its very centre. The centre of our task is the growth 
of the Church. 

Whenever the Church has been spoken of, in any mission 
field, we have for the last twenty-five years been careful to say 
‘the indigenous Church.’ Men realized more and more that the 
seed, planted first by foreign hands, was already becoming a tree. 
Its roots must run deep into the soil of the country. Its growth 
must be not only by the sunshine and the rain from heaven but 
by nourishment from that local soil. This new realization 
corrected many of the faults of a previous generation of mis- 
sionaries. It produced some new ones, at the other extreme, to 
take their place : 

First, the under-development of some denominations. The 
policy of many missions was to deal lightly with church order, 
to be content with worship in a rough-and-ready form, to wait 
for the ministry to grow into some position of responsibility and 
respect. We knew what we should do in our own land. But this 
was China. When the ‘indigenous Church’ was somehow here 
evolved no one knew of what manner it would be. 
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Secondly, over-emphasis on the nation. With such a point of 
view it was natural for many in days of growing Chinese leader- 
ship to mark strongly the division between mission and Church. 
One favourite problem for discussion has been the relation of the 
missionary to the Chinese organization—as though the nation 
were more fundamental than the Church and citizenship 
mattered more than ordination. 

With regard to these two points it may be remarked that in 
China schemes of union have similarly tended to over-emphasize 
the nation, while passing lightly over denominational differences. 
The great thing is, ‘We are in China: leave everything which 
might divide us undefined till something Chinese is produced.’ 
This, it will be recognized, is the very antithesis of that sense of 
history which marks the Proposed Scheme of Union in South 
India, and A Sketch of a United Church recently issued by the 
Joint Conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen in England. 
In both these cases the emphasis is on the contribution of de- 
nominational experience to the enrichment of a reunited 
Church. 

Thirdly, there is a weakening of the ‘Catholic’ heritage. 
Perhaps this third weakness is one all but inherent in missions 
which are markedly Protestant. That which marks each de- 
nomination is the form taken by the reaction against abuses in 
the pre-Reformation Church. But in Europe along with the 
reaction there has continued, consciously or unconsciously, a 
positive heritage from that earlier age. In America this positive 
heritage, as historic connexions in all spheres, seems to have been 
weakened. In mission work in China it is weakened again. For 
example, Luther’s doctrine of ‘the priesthood of all believers’ 
is a reaction against medieval sacerdotalism. But it implies a 
background where reverence for holy orders is an established 
fact. A Scot who shares Knox’s opposition to image worship 
and the Roman Mass, still speaks with awe of ‘the house of 
God’ and of ‘the means of grace.’ John Wesley became a preacher 
of the fields and street and market-square, but he kept and be- 


queathed to his followers that which was most vital in his first 
high-churchmanship. 
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With Lutheran, Presbyterian, Methodist and the rest in a 
land without Christian traditions, that which was really necessary 
was not that they should become less Lutheran, less Presby- 
terian, less Methodist, awaiting the appearance of something 
called ‘indigenous.’ They should have been all that they were 
in the lands of their origin, adding an emphasis on the Catholic 
heritage stronger than would have been necessary there. 

We have now arrived at the period of a different need in the 
history of the younger Churches, or at least of this younger 
Church. That one strain—the ‘indigenous’—has been emphasized 
long enough. There is real danger lest a large part of the Church 
in China should be so intent on self-support, self-government 
and self-propagation as to fail to recognize its heritage from the 
past and its relation to present world-wide Christianity. The 
danger is not of any rabid nationalism, unworthy syncretism or 
peculiarly Chinese heresy. Such dangers would be more easily 
recognized and overcome. It is the danger of slovenly disregard 
for the accumulated experience of nineteen centuries of church 
order, church worship, Christian theology and Christian living. 

The historic divisions of the post-Reformation Church con- 
tributed much to the life of western lands because of their 
diversity. In China they are often hardly recognizable one from 
another—not because of any positive development towards re- 
union, but because so much is watered down and robbed of its 
significance. There is a woeful lack even among educated 
Christians of knowledge of denominational history. (I was once 
giving a lecture to Methodists on the life of Wesley. A Chinese 
doctor was heard to remark: ‘Our Church used to be called 
“Wesley,” but I never before knew that it was a man.’) Know- 
ledge of and interest in anything which happened between the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Reformation is still harder to find. 
This is all labelled ‘T’ien Chu Chiao’ (the Roman Church), 
which in Chinese eyes stands for another religion. This year 
is the thirteen hundredth anniversary of Christianity’s first 
coming to China—the same year as St Aidan arrived in North- 
umbria. I have heard of no national and only a few local celebra- 
tions. What has Nestorian Christianity to do with us ? Meanwhile 
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new strange sects which are imported find too easy a hearing 
and by their extravagances disturb and discredit the true work 
of the Church—because we have developed so little of the 
traditional. 

Our attenuated Protestantism in China is marked, in most 
places of which I have experience, by an entire lack of apprecia- 
tion of the Pauline phrase: ‘the Church which is His Body.’ 
The Church tends to fashion itself on the pattern of the—gener- 
ally more affluent—Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
ministry is commonly regarded as the paid secretariat of a re- 
ligious club. Church worship is too often a ‘meeting’ with a 
‘chairman,’ some music and an address. The Sacraments are 
necessarily forms, but are retained without much dignity of 
form. We are in need of something which (if the term is freed 
from narrow interpretation) may be called high-churchmanship. 

An excellent statement of the present status of the China 
Christian movement appeared in the last issue of this Review. 
The disquieting picture is there drawn of a Church which is 
‘losing ground as regards leaders and leadership,’ which makes 
‘a weak appeal to youth either to join its ranks or its ministry,’ 
which lacks ‘any widespread Chinese Christian discussion’ of 
church union. On the other hand, ‘the dynamic of Christianity 
is finding avenues of expression outside it’ in ‘extra-Church’ 
agencies for social service, rural reconstruction, mass education 
and the like. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, medical and educational institutions, develop their 
religious life along their own lines, and there are other religious 
fellowships which are ‘far from being always directly connected 
with the organized Church.’ A ‘churchless Christianity’ is 
already evident, and the possibility of ‘another organization’ 
arising ‘to take the place of the organized Church’ is contem- 
plated. 

The writer’s facts are beyond dispute. He is in a better 
position than most of us to know what the facts are over a very 
wide area. But some of his judgments on those facts wiJl be called 
in question by anyone who believes that the Church is more than 
a human institution, more than an adjunct of a ‘Christian move- 
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ment,’ more than one of a number of organizations. And one of 
the first remedies for the situation bewailed is surely to get that 
‘something more’ into our own hearts, to interpret it in our 
service here as ministers of the Word and the Sacraments, to 
impart it to those who receive the Word from our lips and the 
Sacraments from our hands. 

I submit that the time when policies should be guided by the 
‘indigenous Church’ idea is passed. Instead, we need first to 
contribute more richly and fully whatever has been gained by 
the experience of each branch of the Church in the West. The 
establishment of the Church in a new land or a new age is not a 
subject for entirely new experiment. Dr Hu Shih wrote in 1929 
that Chinese ought no longer to talk so much about the preserva- 
tion of their own culture. All their energies ought to be bent on 
learning from the civilization of the West. Probably he would 
himself acknowledge that it was an extreme statement. His 
point was that the survival of Chinese elements is not in doubt, 
will take care of itself and needs no energy expended. Similarly 
there need be no fear of the Church in China being anything but 
Chinese. Our energies are needed for passing on all which has 
in other lands and other ages proved to be the leading of the 
Spirit of God. Lack of interest in church reunion is not generally 
due to excessive denominational development, but to the lack 
of meaning and real content in denominationalism. 

Secondly, we need more men from abroad who will do the 
actual work of the ministry, with all the high ideals they have of 
that calling, alongside their Chinese brethren without regard for 
nationality. Missionaries should not in such large numbers be 
detached as secretaries, superintendents and advisers. Nor 
should there be such a readiness to pick out for special tasks 
our most promising young Chinese ministers. Colleagueship 
in ‘the parson’s job’ is the condition most open to infection. Our 
own ideals of Church and ministry, of worship and sacrament, 
of preaching and of service can be contributed by example 
better than by advice. There is still great need for this ‘stiffening’ 
of the team. 


And thirdly, the whole ministry of the Church, Chinese and 
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foreign, needs a sense of history as the background to its labours. 
This third point may sound like the disconnected meandering 
of one engaged in academic work. When I was a schoolmaster | 
had a colleague who was a geography specialist. He was so keen 
on his subject that he invariably spoke as though a sound know- 
ledge of geography was the one thing needful for a full-rounded 
general education. Perhaps the same pitfall is at my feet. And yet 
is it necessary to apologize for pointing to the profound psycho- 
logical and spiritual influence that comes from a recognition of 
the relation between church history and modern missionary 
work? 

That relation is clearly recognized—indeed it is a mis- 
sionary’s continual glory—with regard to the acts of the apostles. 
But one can imagine a man preparing for work in the Chinese 
Church, whether missionary candidate in the West or young 
theologue here, impatiently asking himself: ‘What has all the 
confused history of the later centuries to do with my sphere of 
service?’ 

One needs to be reminded that as Christianity spread among 
the German tribes who were soon to descend on the Western 
Empire, a similar march of events was extending the knowledge 
of our Lord among the tribes of Central Asia; that in the same 
year which saw St Aidan bring the Gospel to England, Christian 
missionaries arrived at the capital of the Chinese Empire. 

The Middle Ages may seem to have few links. But my 
students here see the medieval West through the eyes of one 
Rabban Sauma, who was a Nestorian monk near Peking in the 
year 1278. He comes West on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
soon finds himself ambassador for a new crusade with western 
Christendom and Mongol armies allied against the Turk. He 
sees the glories of Constantinople, discusses theology with the 
cardinals at Rome, visits Paris University with Philip tv of 
France, and administers the Eucharist, even in his alien tongue, 
to Edward 1 of England. Thus through eastern eyes one may 
explore all the wealth of the medieval Church. Sogn afterwards, 
John of Montecorvino brings some of that wealth from the Latin 
Church to China. In the missions of the Minor Friars something 
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of the spirit of our beloved St Francis shines even in the Far 
East. 

The Reformation we are in no danger of underestimating. 
But its immediate connexion with China through the Counter 
Reformation is sometimes overlooked. The year of Luther’s 
theses, Portuguese mariners were off the South China coast— 
and an age of new communications had begun. While the new 
life of the Reformed Churches was slower in marshalling its 
strength, that within the Roman Church burst forth in missions 
overseas. Francis Xavier died off the coast of China. Matteo 
Ricci and his followers won their way—and a way for the 
Gospel—to the capital and the court. 

So we-come to the evangelical revival, the missionary awaken- 
ing, Robert Morrison. And in this fourth period of the Christian 
Church in China, here, by God’s grace, are we ! 

This is not a digression. I can imagine nothing which we in 
the Church in China need more than to view our own task against 
such a background and, in the spirit of ‘heirs of all the ages,’ to 
follow on. For our task is none other than the building up of that 
Church, which from age to age, however deformed, however de- 
filed, has never ceased to be a Universal Church, never ceased 
to be His Body. 


JOHN FOsTER 











THE CHURCH AMONG THE 
CHINESE TRIBES 


By H. B. RATTENBURY 


‘THE China of Confucius was but a small area in the valley 

of the Yellow River; the China of the golden age of Yao 
and Shun was smaller still. The Chinese race to-day, for all its 
homogeneity, is compacted of many separate and distinct 
elements. Scientific measurements point to at least three main 
strains entering into the common stream of Chinese life. His- 
torical and geographical investigation reveal innumerable stream- 
lets and tributaries, either having their effect upon the main 
strains or pouring their influence direct into the resultant life 
itself. This process of absorption of the Chinese race is still at 
work. Past history is visible in to-day’s happenings. 

Is this mixed origin the secret of China’s capacity for com- 
promise, lack of logic and marvellous adaptability? If that be 
so the Chinese are rightly termed the Anglo-Saxons of the East. 
In Confucius’ day, south of the Yellow River but still north of 
the Yangtse were numerous half-tributary peoples, with their 
chieftains, soon to be absorbed by the culture and political 
organization of China proper, whilst all China to the south of 
the Yangtse was occupied by what are now called the aboriginal 
tribes of China. 

There is evidence that these were by no means the first 
people to dwell in the land. In the mountains of Yunnan are to 
be found tumuli, the burying places of earlier men who have 
passed out of remembrance, the predecessors of any people now 
living in China. During the flood of 1931 ancient coffins in the 
river cliffs of the Yangtse, fifty feet and more above the normal 
summer waters, were disclosed, and such investigation as was 
possible did not connect these remains with any living tribe. 


The tribespeople as we know them to-day have, where they 
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have not been absorbed, fallen back from the Yangtse owing 
to the steady pressure of Chinese culture and armies, and are now 
chiefly to be found in the province of Yunnan and also partly 
in Kweichow and Szechwan, with some elements hanging on 
still to the bordering mountains of Hunan and Kiangsi. As late 
as two hundred years ago these tribesmen peopled the Yunnan 
plateaux. At that time Chinese colonists came from Nanking, 
built walled cities, settled in the plains and drove the tribesmen 
into the mountains, where most of them pay an annual tribute 
to the Chinese, now recognized as their overlords. Others are 
still completely independent, except of their own tribal suzerains, 
and hitherto have defied all effort to subdue them, protected as 
they are by their forests and mountains difficult of access and 
almost impossible for military or other transport on a big scale. 
Yunnan, the main home of the tribes, covering an area one-and-a- 
half times as large as Canton, has only one-third of Canton’s 
population. Apart from Kansu with its sandy wastes, Yunnan 
is the most sparsely populated part of China. It is a province of 
mountains rising 6000 to 20,000 feet; the gaps between the 
mountains are filled with plains varying in height from 4000 to 
8000 feet and more above sea-level. The mountain scenery is 
indescribably beautiful. The day may dawn, when, with more 
general air communication, Yunnan may be reckoned as the 
Switzerland of Asia and the world. Such territory is beautiful 
for situation, but it is not apt to support a great population. Life 
on the fertile plains may be comparatively easy but only a small 
fraction of the province consists of plains. The Chinese hold 
the plains, the tribesmen have to eke out their existence in the 
hills, whilst the not inconsiderable banditry is conducted in the 
main by Muslims—still another strain of Chinese life and 
vestige of Chinese history. In Kansu the Chinese Muslim shades 
right off into the almost pure-blooded Turk, and in Yunnan the 
Chinese still distinguish between Chinese, Tribes and Muslims, 
a distinction not only in religion but in blood and origin. 

Of the population as many as one-third (three to four 
millions) are tribesmen. Still more millions are to be found in 
the neighbouring provinces of Szechwan and Kweichow. Avail- 
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able statistics do not differentiate between different groups, and 
it is safe to say that the tribesmen have never been fully counted, 
for over the independent tribes no one has authority to conduct 
a census. 

Thirty years ago Major Davies, an engineer in the Indian 
Army, explored the province to the borders of Tibet in the hope 
of opening out a railway route from Burma to the Yangtse. The 
physical difficulties were too great to be overcome for merely 
commercial purposes, and meanwhile French engineers achieved 
the wonderful feat of constructing a railway from Hanoi, the 
capital of Tongking, up to Yunnanfu and thus brought a closed 
province into touch with the outer world. It is questionable if 
even the Canadian-Pacific route over the Rockies equals in 
difficulty the climb of 6500 feet above the sea of this railway. 
The journey takes four days from the coast (the train does not 
travel at night), a short and easy journey compared with that 
of twenty-four days across the mountain from the Yangtse 
or the difficult ascent from Canton. Major Davies’ journal still 
remains a classic on the subject. He estimates that there are 
fifty distinct tribes with fifty different languages. Numerically 
and in other ways he places first the Shan tribes to be found 
all the way from Kweichow to Burma. They are kith and kin 
to the Siamese and the Shan tribes of Burma, though each group 
has its own distinct language, dress and speech. Other large 
sections are the Lisu bordering on Burma, the Gopu in the 
neighbourhood of Yunnanfu, the Nosu and the Miao who live 
in the ‘peninsula’ where the province of Yunnan runs up into 
Szechwan and Kweichow and in the parts of those two provinces 
which border it. Each of the main tribes is subdivided. There 
are, for instance, Flowery Miao (from their dress), Black Miao, 
River Miao and so on, each a little distinct from the other but 
all somewhat akin. 

The social organization of the tribes is feudal. The feudal 
lords of the Miao in the district mentioned above are members of 
the Nosu tribe. They bear the name of Tu Mu (Earth Eye), live 
in castles, have their bodyguards and till the revolution had the 
power of life and death over the Miao serfs who work the land. 
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Their punishments are ghastly and terrible; their tyranny, even 
to-day, quite absolute. There are four higher and twenty-four 
lesser families of these lordlings and all the land is theirs. An 
ordinary Miao farmer has to render them about half his time 
either in work or service. He is not a slave but a feudal serf. The 
ultimate punishment would be to deprive him of the right to till 
the soil. All he could do then would be to starve to death—a much 
easier way out of life than some of them have had to bear. The 
Nosu tribe, politely known as Ipien, appears to be deteriorating 
through the ravages of opium, but at the same time it is taking 
easily and rapidly to Chinese culture. The present governor of 
the province of Yunnan is a member of this tribe, the general in 
charge of the province is a member of the tribe, while still 
another holds a minor post in the Nanking Government. The 
Nosu are eager to learn mandarin, and are fast adopting Chinese 
dress, and whilst in the villages the women-folk still dress and 
speak along the way of tradition it is evidently the mind of the 
tribe that their future lies in adapting themselves to Chinese 
ways and intermarrying where possible with the Chinese people. 
Meanwhile the Ipien (Nosu) themselves not only through the 
Tu Mu lord it over the Miao, but are split up into higher and 
lower, many being considerable holders of land with serfs of 
their own tribe to serve them. 

As in the case of feudal systems in other lands and the caste 
system of India there is probably here some fossil history. The 
conquerors are the owners and masters and high ones of the land, 
but woe to the conquered. For more than a generation a con- 
siderable Christian movement has been taking place amongst 
these remote and oppressed people. The work is shared between 
Roman Catholics, the China Inland Mission and the Methodists 
(formerly the Bible Christians). The Protestants have been of 
considerable help to one another, a mutual assistance that does 
not cease with the passing of the years. What follows is a 
traveller’s account of the things that he has heard and seen. 

An Australian, named Adam, a member of the China Inland 
Mission over the border in Kweichow, found two Miao tribesmen 
lying on the street, sick and ready to die. That would have been 
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the end of them had there been no missionary there. The Chinese 
are a kindly people, but greatly shrink from responsibility that 
may land them in difficulties, especially in the matter of sickness 
leading to death. Suppose some one should die on your hands, 
whose fault would it be, who would be blamed, what questions 
would be asked, who would bury him and arrange for the grave? 
Then of course there are the spirits to be considered. Small 
wonder if there were no Chinese Samaritan to care for these two 
lying by the wayside. After all, they were tribesmen and the 
difficulties increased by that fact. So the missionary took them 
in and nursed them back to health. Accustomed as they were to 
hard living, cruel overlords and crueller fate, it was marvellous 
in their eyes that any man should do these things and he a 
foreigner. Before they went he had time to tell them of a good 
Father of all and His great family of all nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues. That was marvellous too, for if there had 
ever been any such knowledge long ago it had perished from 
their traditions that there was any great Spirit ruling over them. 
They lived a hard life, governed and bullied by feudal lords; 
they went in fear of demons and ghosts. There was no ‘Old 
Father in Heaven’ or ‘Ruler on High’ for them, whatever there 
might be in China. They knew neither god nor idol, nothing but 
devils, spooks and darkness and old folklore stories about the 
facts and the wonders of nature. 

The Good News came to them mediated by good works. It 
was all fresh and wonderful. The Good News was not better 
than the good deed and it all seemed to match. They returned to 
their hills and Adam to his work, little dreaming how wonderful 
a sowing it had been. 

They must have been eloquent witnesses, or perhaps it is 
that among illiterate folk news is news and travels fast. The result 
was overwhelming. It is thirty years ago now, but the stream of 
those who would hear this Gospel has never ceased. At first they 
came like a flood from near and far, from distances as far away as 
ten days’ journey. Then Adam bethought him that Samuel 
Pollard (the Methodist) lived in Chaotung right on the edge of 
the Miao country. Adam told the more distant ones to save 
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themselves time and expense by going to Pollard, an act of 
Christian statesmanship and kindliness (later to be reciprocated) 
worth more than a good many union schemes. Thus was there 
brought into the movement one whose gifts, training, endurance 
and passion had prepared him—shall we not say?—by the hand 
and will of God for this great task. 

Pollard with his colleagues had their headquarters in the 
Chinese walled city of Chaotung, about three hundred miles north 
of Yunnanfu. They had found the going pretty hard in a town 
that almost seemed the end of everywhere, remote alike from the 
life of the Yangtse and from that of the provincial capital. They 
had been aware of the existence of these tribesmen. They had 
seen thern at the public markets and had noted that they were 
hopeless drunkards and wasted much of their takings in the 
market by over-indulgence in wine. With the Chinese work hard 
enough to tackle, it had never really occurred to anyone that 
here was an opening for the Gospel. Pollard’s surprise, therefore, 
can be imagined when first a deputation of five poverty-stricken, 
tattered, degraded men of the Miao tribe called upon him with 
a message from Adam. They were followed by an eager throng 
who ever seemed to increase in numbers. Nor had that Chinese 
city ever seen anything like it. This all happened in the year 1907. 
They came in their rags, with their bags of oatmeal and maize, 
asking only for water and fire, not willing to be a charge on any- 
one but eager to learn and unwilling to go till they had learned 
all they could take away. 

Their speech was committed to writing for the first time by 
Pollard. Gospels and subsequently the whole New Testament 
and a hymn-book, as in so many other lands, were the first books 
to be printed. Ever the multitudes of enquirers grew till Pollard 
was filled with a great anxiety lest Chinese officialdom should 
suspect evil of his good and imagine that the Englishman was 
planning to stir up the tribesmen against their Chinese overlords. 
Nor was this anxiety unfounded. Burma (called locally ‘England’) 
and India are not far away. The Chinese Government, as the 
Indian, is always alert to the doings of the border tribes. 

Pollard was, therefore, led—providentially as it would seem, 
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mainly to avoid Chinese misunderstanding and save his beloved 
tribesmen from possible danger—to secure a gift of land twenty- 
five miles away in the mountains, in the heart of their own 
country and well off the beaten track. The place he secured was 
a mountain-pass called Shih Men Kan (Stone Gateway). Here 
he built, with great economy, church and school, mission house 
and hospital. There he and his colleagues went to live. Evil turned 
once more to good. He never could have known the people had 
he not gone to live among them. He never would have made 
headquarters there but for his fears of Chinese misunderstanding. 
Once there, nothing could stay this intrepid Cornishman, this 
little good shepherd. All their mountains knew him. By roads 
that no Chinese or foreign foot had ever trod he went to find the 
sheep that were bruised and the lambs that had no leader. For 
weeks at a time was he absent, living in their poverty-stricken 
hovels, traversing impassable roads, often on hands and knees. 
He went to places that those who count in mission councils never 
could and never will know. He saw for himself their pitiable 
estate, their oppressions, their vices, their fears and their simple 
kindliness. They worshipped the ground he trod—but not all of 
them. He had avoided Chinese suspicions only to incur the 
enmity of the feudal lords. Who had given Pollard authority to 
rise and walk those hills? What was this spirit of manhood and 
dignity that was changing their vassals and serfs? Terrible per- 
secutions fell on some of the converts. Oftentimes Pollard was in 
peril of violent men. Once they caught him and all but beat him 
to death in the bed of a mountain-stream. That was in 1913, after 
six years of incessant and apostolic toil. In 1915 he was dead of 
typhoid and perhaps of weariness after nursing his beloved 
colleague back to health. He left a church of five thousand 
baptized Christians and a great movement at its height. His tomb 
stands there built by the loving hands of his own Miao Christians 
and still they speak his name with reverence and love. 

The work has been tested since. War depleted the staff of 
missionaries. Such a leader never could be quite replaced. 
Joshua carries on right nobly, but Joshua can never quite be 
Moses, the actual father of his people. The Chinese revolution 
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has shaken even far Yunnan, shaken some evil things there as 
elsewhere, deprived those feudal lords at least of their power of 
life and death. It has shaken good things too and for several years 
there have been no missionaries regularly residing at Stone 
Gateway. They are going back now. Meanwhile the work has 
been tested by these and other things and it has not been found 
wanting. 

It was my joy and privilege in May 1934 to visit Stone 
Gateway at the twenty-fourth annual tribal festival which has 
taken the place of the unspeakable orgies of drink and lust that 
had been the tradition of the tribe at such a time. People can be 
so driven and oppressed that they lose all sense of human 
decency and morality. So low had they been brought and then 
the simple kindly act of Adam and the apostolic burning zeal of 
Pollard showed them a new and better way. 

At that festival there were eight hundred children from 
twenty village schools, drilling, racing, playing games as children 
everywhere should by right. There were thousands of village 
maidens and matrons in their wonderful embroidered robes and 
their men-folk in gala garments. How they sang; how glad were 
their hearts and faces; how the good Lord had lifted them out 
of the miry clay and set their feet upon a rock. No wonder they 
value their Christianity. It has brought them books—their Bible 
and hymn-books at least; it has brought them education and the 
hope and building-up that education means; it has brought them 
healing and sympathy and something different from never- 
ending oppression. 

Two men of this tribe are now qualified doctors, running 
church hospitals for their own people. One has just completed a 
regular theological training and will soon be the first man of his 
tribe to be ordained for the ministry. Others are following in his 
steps. The best is that all their care and thought seems to be 
how they can help one another. 

The work has spread vertically and horizontally since 
Pollard’s day. The Nosu, seeing what great things Christ had 
done for the Miao, have been seeking Him for themselves. ‘The 
work among them is on a smaller and less general scale, but there 
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is quite a momentum on it and the possibilities are great. 
Amongst the Nosu and again amongst the Gopu between 
Chaotung and Yunnan the China Inland Mission has extensive 
work. The Methodists had the opportunity, which they gladly 
seized, to make some return for Adam’s goodness. The China 
Inland Mission sent workers to Stone Gateway to be trained for 
their new work, and Stone Gateway sent tribal missionaries to 
this new area. Round Yunnanfu the Methodists to a small extent 
and the China Inland Mission to a much larger extent have work 
amongst other tribal units. Again, nearer Burma, among the 
Lisu, the China Inland Mission is working. 

This is a movement recorded in the text-books taught in 
Chinese government schools, of how the Church is lifting the 
tribes into newness of life. Its effect on the Chinese mind cannot 
but be great. There is no attempt at a record here of the great 
and growing work of the China Inland Mission. The Roman 
Catholic effort is just mentioned. To Methodists, and perhaps 
to some of the China Inland Mission tribes also, Stone Gateway 
is the Mecca of this work, and Pollard is its prophet. 

There is little limit to the work that might be done. Pollard’s 
five thousand remain five thousand, more consolidated, firmer 
in the Faith, more sure. There are four or five hundred Christian 
villages in an area about as big as Wales. One thousand children 
out of a possible eight thousand are at school. There are occasional 
night-schools for two thousand more. There are great openings 
for one or two consecrated, educated, well-equipped Mary 
Slessors, capable of great endurance. The missionaries envisage 
the time when, with but a little increase in staff and even less 
money, the five thousand might become forty thousand baptized 
members. Meanwhile their policy is to train and equip a staff 
from among the tribesmen themselves. If men of the tribes can be 
found capable of leading armies and governing the province, 
capable of qualifying in medicine, in arts and in theology, then 
however lowly the clay it is clay out of which living bricks can 
be made. Surely, surely, in a day such as this the word of the 
Lord must be: ‘Go forward.’ 


H. B. RaTrensury 
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PRAYER IN THE PRESENT DISTRESSES 
By GEORGE 8. STEWART 


[X that most revealing book of poems, Lyra Evangelistica, by 
Mr A. S. Cripps, there is a verse which will come home 
to the heart of missionaries in these difficult days : 


Myrrh at His Cross’ foot I lay— 

All my dull worth of patience harshly strong 
To plod by day or night my short life long 
(Grim on God’s errands gay) 

His own parched foot-sore way ! 


Yet men are finding that in offering the myrrh of the present 
distresses to God, ‘in union with the sufferings of the blessed 
Redeemer,’ the converting power of the Cross is anew displayed 
and the bitter herb brings with it gold and frankincense. 


The present critical hour on the whole mission field—and 
what hour in the history of that has not been supremely critical ? 
—the present hour with its financial and staffing problems, its 
decisions on national relationships, its readjustments and re- 
distribution of forces, reveals great possibilities of new ventures, 
new sacrifices, new service. God is in all this. Darkness, yes— 
‘and Moses drew near to the thick darkness where God was.’ 
When he returned his face shone. 

The energy of prayer which beseeches God for fuller sup- 
plies of money, literature, workers is surely right in its loving 
desire for more help for the helpless and deeper grace in the 
Church, but it falls short if it ends there. One prime need of this 
hour is that the Church may learn every meaning of the present 
situation and by His gift of wisdom use these ‘distresses’ ad 
majorem gloriam Det. 

There are, however, special dangers to spiritual life in such 
a time as the present, and this article has only these in view, not 


the large issues of missionary policy. 
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One is in danger of losing the vision of the Lord high and 
lifted up, because the mind is absorbed in the great need of the 
hour and in the search for a remedy. This may be followed by 
the weariness of seeking to do a supernatural work by natural 
means. There is the danger of allowing the extra work which falls 
on the members of a depleted staff to curtail, even to abolish, the 
daily appointment with God for separate communion. The Bible 
also may become a closed book. There is the danger of letting 
life and thought, prayer and purpose, emotion and imagination 
be bounded by the absorbing interests of our own special cir- 
cumstances, and missing the splendour of God revealed in all 
the world—‘the King in His beauty and the land of far distances.’ 
There is the danger of becoming overstrained and nervy, so that 
colleagues and mission councils and fellow-sinners of all kinds 
‘get on our nerves’ and life becomes overcritical and intolerant. 

In all these things, I, who write this, have had bitter ex- 
perience of failure and write in knowledge of the loss and sorrow 
these bring. 

There is no expedient which safeguards life here, the one 
salvation is ina daily return to God with penitence and prayer. And 
the old-fashioned ‘practices of piety’ commended in the familiar 
books of devotion still bring the saving vision of God, even if 
all the hard circumstances remain unchanged. These practices 
centre in daily communion with God in separated and time-free 
prayer, such as brings vision of His glory in wide ranges of life— 
time-free, not hurried nor limited, adequate for the need. 

In very busy and over-tasked lives there is always time for 
this, for these ‘religious exercises’ normally bring a saving of time 
and an increase of output. A life so steadied by communion with 
God and awareness of His continued presence is swifter in its 
insight and more simple and direct in its methods than where the 
sense of God’s immediate help is fainter. One can go on longer 
without exhaustion. The plea that there is no time in an over- 
worked missionary’s life for full and leisurely devotions rests on 
a misconception. It saves time at every point of the day when this 
preparation is given, and the more full of work and responsibility 
the day is, the more is this preparation needful. There may be 
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emergencies which make this impossible. Perhaps it is best that 
there should be, so that a man may learn how, in the wonder of 
God’s grace,a moment may expand to hold an hour’s communion. 
These are emergencies, however; if they become regular, life is 
probably unwisely ordered. For any term a man will do more 
work, of better quality, in a better spirit and with less exhaustion 
if he comes to it fortified and steadied by quiet and time-free 
communion with God. It is never a ‘saving of time’ to give this 
up. 

Such regular ‘religious exercises,’ as older divines called them, 
have normally this definite result, and beyond this they bring an 
awareness of God which is more or less vivid during them and 
which growingly remains in consciousness even when the mind 
is absorbed in the day’s activities. This awareness vitally affects 
the decisions made, the spirit in which they are carried out and 
the confidence with which the results are left in God’s hands. 
It increasingly diminishes loneliness in responsibility and work. 
Prayer without ceasing becomes a reality, passing out of the 
limitations of phrased asking into that of conscious dependence 
which need not always ask. Worry about decisions, about results, 
about the things that cannot be done, about one’s own in- 
efficiency, passes away as this awareness of God deepens. Eager- 
ness about all these things grows, but it grows without nervous 
strain and scrupulosities and despairs. 

It would seem wise that such devotions should range along 
a wide and far-reaching orbit of prayer. Especially in thanks- 
giving and intercession width of view liberates the spirit from 
dwelling exclusively on our own immediate conditions. There 
is always a whole world for which to make intercession, a 
world in which God is working and in which we can see His 
glory. When we turn from the thought of that to our own special 
place, some of the glory has spilled over on it and hope is 
stronger. ‘Think glorious thoughts of God and serve Him with 
a quiet mind,’ wrote wise Mother J. Stuart to her young assistants. 
These two things cling together in sure union. 

So also is it wise that the stated prayers follow a course which 
is ordered in independence of any one mood or experience. These 
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will, of course, enter into it largely; but even a broken-hearted 
man is better to have a definite place for thanksgiving, and a joy- 
ful man for the sorrows of the world, taking them upon his heart. 
This dictates a definite sequence in prayer, whatever the mood. 
One such sequence might hold these elements. The doors are 
closed, by inward withdrawal even if outward be impossible, to 
seek separation for converse with God. The mind fixes on some 
thought of God, which reveals Him in a needed aspect of His 
grace—a promise, an invitation, a declaration: ‘Like as a father 
pitieth his children,’ ‘able to save to the uttermost,’ ‘I will give 
you rest,’ ‘the God of peace.’ So looking on God the spirit is 
assured, ‘it is this God to whom I now come, this very God of the 
promises and the power to fulfil.’ Should the wonder of this look 
on God overwhelm the soul on any day and expressed prayer get 
no further, there is no loss. All the heart’s desire has been open 
to God. With God so set before us, the usual acts of prayer follow 
in a sequence which we know and which is determined by our 
spiritual condition. Especially for tired or troubled people it is 
wise to have the three elements in each act clearly defined. 
Assuming, for example, that the sequence chosen is thanksgiving, 
intercession, personal petition, the action would be something 
like this: First, thought on the ground for thanksgiving at this hour, 
in the being and work of God and His providences in some wide 
range and some close intimate detail. Then, the actual offering 
of thanks spoken to God, coldly if the heart be cold; dutifully, 
even if love be wanting; courteously, if that be all that can be 
brought—and even such poor acknowledgement will gather fuel 
and light a fire of real, loving gratitude, as progress in grace is 
made. Then follows the oblation in which all of good for which 
we give thanks, and the enrichment it has brought, is laid at the 
Redeemer’s feet. He can use it in us for His purposes of love to 
the world. 

So in intercession; there is thought about those for whom we 
would make request to God, some swift presentation of them 
before our minds and consideration of their need. Then follows 
the actual prayer in which we commit them to God’s love and 
mercy, that God’s will may be done in them and His Name 
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glorified. Then comes the offering of ourselves to God as helpers 
of their need, if God see fit to use us to carry any part of the 
answer to our prayers. He often does, even for the unknown 
needs of friends far off. 

Petition follows the same course. Humble and penitent 
thought of our own need, of our own desire for growth in grace, 
of the sins that hinder, of God’s love that restores. Then the 
presentation of that need to the God of all grace. Then the 
offering to God of the renewed life for the fulfilling of His will. 
One realizes, for example, his own depression and fearfulness 
and seeks from God a hopeful and brave spirit. Then he offers 
to God the service of the encouraged and brave man that God’s 
promised grace will enable him to be. He plans his work on that 
basis, accepts the tasks that demand these qualities of hopeful- 
ness and courage. God does not fail those who take Him at His 
word. 

The effect of such communion on personal relationships is 
quite definite, and this covers a wide field of need. Life needs 
to be very sane and balanced if it is to meet the strain here. Even 
good Christian folk are not perfect. A proportion of colleagues, 
of our own and other nationalities, may be ‘difficult,’ some may 
even be ‘impossible.’ (What useful words these two are, which 
allow us to decry our brother without saying ‘Raca’!) Some are 
unstrung and nervously irritable, others irritate by being stolidly 
healthy and normal. Some claim spiritual experiences which 
seem unwarranted by their lives, some are unmoved by spiritual 
experiences of ours and remain uninterested. The way they do 
their work (or avoid doing it), their attitude to the nationals 
among whom we live, their criticism of other religious denomina- 
tions, even the way they dress or speak may cause irritation in 
us, as these same things in us may irritate them. It is appalling 
what trifles may wreck the peace of a mission community and 
make its work ineffective when people are nervy and have lost 
their peace. 

There are things also that are no trifles, deep bad things; yet, 
to put it quite bluntly, if the main effect of a brother’s faults or a 
brother’s deep sin is to irritate us, and ‘get on our nerves,’ we are 
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not walking with Christ. The only way of deliverance is a deeper 
and more constant consciousness of God. 

Another cause of strain and inner discord is affected. Quite 
a number of missionaries (and of people in all vocations) fret 
because they are not in the place or doing the work which seems 
best suited to their abilities and tastes. In that state of mind it is 
difficult to see the full possibilities of the work they are appointed 
to do. Such a situation may, in the will of God, demand a definite 
stepping out and change of work, but fretting at it is a sure way 
to obscure the real issue and to hide the will of God. To be blind 
to the possibilities of the present situation and to serve these 
half-heartedly is to prove oneself unfit in spirit for the place one 
would choose and the work one would prefer. In no sphere of 
work is there a greater demand for originality and venture in the 
kindly ways of the Holy Spirit than in mission work, yet in no 
sphere of work is there greater need for submission to authority, 
nor greater gain to follow that submission. It makes a man ‘fit for 
the Master’s use’ when in unchosen or uncongenial work he offers 
humbly to God the fullest contribution which his life can bring. 
God can use such a man for great issues and God can be trusted 
to move him to the place where he can best serve. There are still 
‘providences..’ 

Most men have to serve under direction of a church or 
mission council, a presbytery or a bishop or a committee—some 
ecclesiastical superior. One need not invest these with a halo. 
They are faulty and fallible human beings, but in the providence 
of God they are the authority through which He directs the 
movements of the mission staff, and through the consent of 
which we have become members of that body. In a very real 
sense theirs is a divine authority. In entering the service of the 
Church, with these as its appointed authorities for the direction 
of this work, a man has by his own will submitted his private 
rights of self-determination to them. The honest recognition of 
that would make for greater harmony and greater fruitfulness in 
missionary work. Of course, mistakes are made by them, but 
there is no place where a mission authority can put a man, or no 
work it can put into his care, where he cannot serve God with a 
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full life, if he lives in communion with God. God is not limited 
in His use of a man by the mistakes of a mission council. 

There is perhaps no greater need throughout the whole 
mission field than a sustaining sense of the great things God can 
do in any place by a man who is in heart-communion with Him. 
The recognition of a divine authority in the voice which appoints 
station and work for the individual helps greatly in the expecta- 
tion of that. This view and this attitude are not likely to be 
found in the busy intercourse of life. Being found and refound in 
quietness of prayer they are strengthened into vital reality which 
can meet joyously the day’s strain. In that quietness also penitence 
which hides itself in the hours of busy work has opportunity to 
touch conscience and reason and to reveal, savingly, how often 
we are the occasion of our brother’s sorrow. 

Only one other cause of spiritual dispeace can be mentioned. 
It is no uncommon thing for a missionary to wonder, in face of 
the non-Christian world, if he has any effective message for the 
supply of that need, any power of the Gospel for victory over such 
sin. There are missionaries who devote themselves earnestly to 
organization, social work, medical work, education, and are glad 
to be able to bring these gifts of God to needy people, but whose 
spirits are heavy within them because they have no delivering 
word of the Lord to speak, nor any triumphant power of Christ 
to transmit. A heavy burden. 

Whatever rethinking and new study concerning the faith 
must be done, it is in actual converse with God that sureness is 
given. It may be for a time a sureness which cannot be translated 
into terms of thought or reason—an awareness that God is 
actually taking to do with life, with one’s own life, as Saviour. 
The language of faith may need to be changed and old formulas 
be broken, but he who seeks God in quietness finds Him and he 
who finds Him will have the witness in his life. 

All this seems a good deal to claim as the result of regular, 
daily converse with God. It is a great claim, but it is surely no 
more than our Lord’s teaching warrants. At any rate, it is true to 
experience. Ordinary folk, with no special spiritual attainments, 
are able to live in eagerness without becoming nervy or over- 
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strained, worried or rushed or afraid. They find that there are no 
conflicting duties in life with God, and that He brings to their 
hand, or blesses their search for, the resources of time, money, 
energy, talents, grace, to enable them to do what He wants them 
to do. They are content to leave the rest to God, sorrowing with 
His sorrow over white fields where no labourers are, and sure of 
the eternal love that claims eternity for its saving work. Even 
their own working has a breath of eternity about it, since it is 
done in God. And as God and life and work discipline and train 
the worker there is a haunting sense that the training, life-long, 
is for some fuller service unrevealed. So with all the swift and 
loving eagerness there is patience of hope. 


Grorce S. STEWART 





SOME MESSAGES OF THE GOSPEL OF 
THE CROSS FOR VILLAGE INDIA 


By W. E. TOMLINSON 


IVE years ago the present writer contributed to this 
Review an article entitled ‘Some Messages of the Gospel 
for Village India.’ The purpose of the present article is to stress 
and to amplify some of the things that then were said by way 
of introduction to the subject of the preaching of the Cross. 
Perhaps the most obvious thing which confronts one who 
attempts to declare the Gospel of the Cross in India, whether 
in town or village, is that the preaching of the Cross to non- 
Christian hearers demands a full and clear preparatory state- 
ment of the facts of our Lord’s life on earth and of His ministry. 
How shall they believe in the death of Him of whose life they 
have not heard? The Cross makes its most effective appeal to 
those who have seen in Jesus, in the days of His flesh, an Indian 
ideal (or many Indian ideals) fulfilled. With a wealth of illus- 
tration from the Gospels, preach Jesus as the sddhu, perfectly 
exhibiting the qualities of shdnti, samddhdna, shama, dama, 
uparati and titiksha, all of them qualities of peace and patience 
and self-control; declare Him to be the yishi, the seer, dwelling 
in the world invisible; or set Him forth as the supreme guru, 
possessed of adhiti, bidhd, sddhand and prachara, knowing His 
subject, able to teach, live and spread it. The Cross will then 
supply the natural and compelling illustration of what the 
hearers will already be prepared to admit, that Jesus is the 
sddhu supreme, with His prayer, ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do’; He is the maharshi, the great seer, 
who passed out of death into life, because He endured as seeing 
the invisible; He is the jagadguru, the universal teacher, who died 
for all, and whose word therefore has free course and is glorified 


in the ends of the earth. 
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Karl Barth insists that 
Christ can only become known ‘in the flesh,’ not ‘after the flesh.’ . . . The 
knowledge of the brutal historic fact, including the whole humanity, is there- 
fore the necessary presupposition, but never the sufficient ground, of know- 
ledge of Christ. . . . Not from the historic picture of Jesus in the earthly life 
alone, but through the picture developed by the apostolic witness of the resur- 
rection, sketched in the Gospels, comes the essence of revelation and faith. 

Men then see Christ with ‘the eye enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost.’ We have found such knowledge bursting in upon our 
hearers when we who know Him risen have preached through 
Calvary that ‘none but Jesus can do helpless sinners good.’ 
God breaks through in the ‘existential moment’ of the preaching 
of the Cross, and the life and character of Christ, and His 
revelation, become plain in His death. 

His revelation becomes plain in His death. Said a pious 
Muslim to a devout Hindu: ‘Tell me some of your beautiful 
names for God, and I will tell you mine.’ The Cross is the final 
declaration that God is Father. The French proverb, Le dieu 
défini est le dieu fini, is no invalidation of Christ’s definition of 
the name and nature of God, but the Cross does make impossible 
some thoughts of God that have authority in non-Christian 
faiths. In his invaluable book, Some Alternatives to Fesus Christ, 
Leslie Johnston says: 


The Armageddon of man’s spirit will always be rather against ‘the false 
prophet’ than ‘the old dragon’; with Lucifer, the fallen angel, rather than with 
any form of the self-expression of the flesh. 

If this is true, the evangelist is bound to preach Christ 
crucified, for all light that has come to us from Jesus is focused 
on Calvary. The Cross shows us the length of the love of God. 
It is as long as eternity, without beginning and without end, 
for God is love. 

An Indian Christian friend, himself a Brahman convert in 
recent years, once bade the writer preach the Gospel of the 
Cross in India as a challenge, making a demand. The Cross, 
with all that follows it, is God’s greatest gift to men, but what 
a demand it makes! The Cross is a challenging gift. It is a 

1 To define God is to end Him. 
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challenge to self-interest and to sin. The first part of Edgar 
Thompson’s The Word of the Cross to Hindus is a most helpful 
narration of the history that led up to the fact of the Cross. Before 
ever the Cross can be understood by a non-Christian to be a 
condemnation of sin, he must know the story of the last weeks 
of the life of Jesus, especially that of His last days. The pride 
and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, the love of place and authority 
and ease that characterized the Sadducees, the vacillation of 
Pilate, the disloyalty of Judas, Peter’s lie, the indifference of 
the common people, their unthinking consent to the desire of 
the elders—these sins that remain in our world to-day, for all 
the enlightenment that Jesus brought to it, were the sins that 
crucified Him. The death of Jesus is thus an unveiling of the 
lengths to which sin, the sort of sin that is in every human 
heart, can go. The essential wrong of it is revealed. The mere 
telling of the story of the trial and the death of Jesus has 
been known to bring home the fact of the shamefulness of sin 
and to make men acknowledge themselves the sinners whom 
Jesus came to save. So presented in its context, the Cross is 
Christ’s challenge to self-interest and sin, in India as elsewhere. 

The Cross is a challenge to Indian thought. A reference to 
the earlier article already mentioned will call to mind the 
correction by the Cross of the defect of the quality of the high 
idealism, which, in search of God’s inexpressible perfection, 
said of it always, ‘Not that. Not that.’ If the Cross expresses 
truth, then God is Father. He is love. He cares, He yearns, He 
is out to save. At least one great modern Indian philosopher 
often speaks of parabrahma, the impersonal Absolute of monistic 
advaita philosophy, in terms of the Christian thought of God, 
personal; and one system of Indian teaching interprets nirguna 
brahma, spirit unqualified and unqualifiable, as meaning suguna 
brahma, spirit devoid of evil qualities, good spirit. Certain it is 
that, though God is apraméya, beyond all human standards of 
measurement, there is a rule that sets Him forth, to the utmost 
of man’s capacity to understand, and that rule is the Cross. 

In village preaching in India it is well to recall the form of 
the Cross. Years ago, in his Orthodoxy, G. K. Chesterton 
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reminded us that at the heart of the Cross is a contradiction, 
and that because of that crux at the heart of the Cross, while 
it is rooted in earth and rises to heaven, its arms can go out to 
every extremity of human need. May we not also say that the 
form of the Cross is a parable of the necessary union, in God’s 
saving act, of holiness and love. The upright stem of the Cross 
stands for the rectitude of God, and it is crossed by those arms 
that go out in love to bring man home to God. 

Five years ago we wrote of the Cross as condemning sin 
and declaring God’s essential holiness and His eternal demand 
for holiness. The great Indian doctrine of karma is a reinforce- 
ment of the demand of the conscience of man for dharma, the 
righteousness that is as fixed in God as is the pole-star in its 
station. It will be remembered that karma is that law of causal 
connexion which declares that all action comes from its ante- 
cedent cause in the past and will be followed by its own inevit- 
able consequences in the future. In the popular way of putting 
it, as a calf, introduced into a herd of a thousand cows, will 
unerringly track its mother down, so action will bring its un- 
failing consequence. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’ Each one shall ‘receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’ 

This is true enough, but the Cross challenges the karma 
doctrine as inadequate and incomplete. As inadequate, for no 
doctrine of retribution, however logical or just, can ever turn 
sinners from their sin. It may beat the surface, but it does not 
plough up man’s fallow ground. Fear cannot keep men per- 
manently from sin. When in the grip of passion, men say, in 
spite of their knowledge of laws of retribution, ‘Damn the 
consequences.’ 

The Cross of Jesus condemns the doctrine of karma as 
incomplete. Multitudes of non-Christians in India rejoice to 
acknowledge Him as a perfect example, but in faithfulness to 
karma they might be expected to say that the Cross was only 
His eating of the fruit He had sowed. As a matter of fact the 
writer has only once had this said to him, and then by a Muslim. 
There is something in His dying that no karma theory can 
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explain, and men admit it. The parable of eternal love, in the 
story of the Prodigal Son, illustrates, what theories of retribu- 
tion need to supplement them, the fact of the solidarity of the 
race of man. We are affected by other men’s evil, but are also 
profoundly moved, and may be fundamentally changed, by 
the love of another. It has been worth years of service in India 
to hear some evangelists tell the story of the Prodigal Son, 
emphasizing by naive additions to the words of the story the 
truth it contains. When the lad left his home, the father’s hair 
was raven black—and it may well have been. When the father 
heard of his son’s sin, his hair went white in a single night—and 
that has happened within the range of the experience of many 
of us. Presently the son could no longer bear the consequences 
of his sinful folly and resolved to go home, yet only half re- 
pentant, for what he said within himself was prompted by 
hunger: ‘How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him . . . Make me as 
one of thy hired servants.’ When he had at last limped his way 
back home, and his father had run and fallen on his neck and 
kissed him, and the son had seen, with eye and with imagination, 
his father’s whitened hair, his brow furrowed with anxiety and 
his back bowed by the burden he had borne, the boy could 
and did say nothing about a meal of rice or the hire of a servant. 
All he could do in those divine circumstances was to confess, 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: I am 
no more worthy to be called thy son.’ Is not this of the very 
truth of the gospel? ‘The Cross of Jesus is God’s whitened 
hair.’ Here is the depth of the love of God. ‘O Love, Thou 
bottomless abyss!’ 

Though Jesus, like Duryddhana of India legend, might 
have evaded His enemies; though, like other Indian heroes, and 
like some Indian gods, He might have thrust them back with 
the help of His legions, or consumed them with the fire of His 
eye, He would not, indeed He could not. To the writer, life 
and work in India have made the verse, ‘He cannot deny himself,’ 
one of the greatest words in Scripture. It was as no helpless 

32 
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victim that Jesus endured the Cross. He accepted it. He would 
not save Himself. In His protest against sin, He does two things: 
(i) He shows the essential horror and shame of sin and the beauty 
of holiness as no doctrine of retribution can. The whitened hair 
means that the Father is ever and inherently the holy Father. 
(ii) In the very act of protesting the holiness of God and the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, Jesus shows Himself, and God in 
Him, to be one with men, their shame His. He loves them, God 
loves them, to the infinite extent of identification of Himself 
with them in the consequences of human sin, dying their death. 
Such identification may perhaps be suggested in the story of 
Siva, drinking the poison with which demons had thought to 
destroy the world, and so becoming Nilakantha, blue-throated; 
but how far is this old story, suggestive though it is, from the 
experience of Christ, which Paul strives to express when he 
says, ‘Him who knew no sin, God made to be sin on our 
behalf’? In the outstretched arms of the Cross there is completed 
what is necessary for man’s salvation from sin, and there is 
effected a saving reconciliation of Indian thought. 

A reconciliation of Indian thought. We have spoken of the 
stream of thought represented by doctrines of karma. There is 
another characteristic tendency of thought and desire expressed 
in the practice of the religion of bhakti, devotion. There are, 
indeed, doctrines and means of grace in India. Men long for 
God manifest; they yearn for right relationship with Him; by 
pilgrimages and bathings they seek the cleansing without which 
such relationship is impossible. “Two letters are enough for 
salvation’: to repeat the name, Siva, is a saving act. To stand 
anywhere within ten miles of a certain sacred stream, and there 
to call upon God’s name, cancels guilt. Is not the admitted 
ineffectiveness of such means of grace due to their cheapening 
of salvation, to their failure to set forth the holiness of God 
and the heinousness of sin? There are these two main streams 
of thought in India: karma doctrines condemning evil and 
standing for righteousness, and doctrines of grace, with practices 
of devotion, so easy as to deny that condemnation and that 
protest. The two streams flow in India, but meet only in con- 
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flict. India’s love of and respect for the meeting-place of river 
with river, or of river with the sea, are well known. Here in the 
Cross is the watersmeet, where doctrines of karma and of 
prasdda, or grace, are made one, for on the Cross Jesus is vindi- 
cator of the name of God and saviour of sinful men; He shows 
God to be both just and the justifier; here are seen the divine 
light and the divine love; here meet and mingle truth and grace. 
‘Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.’ The most sacred sangama sthala, or 
watersmeet, is Calvary, where in one single, saving act are 
joined God’s righteousness and His love, God in Christ recon- 
ciling the world of men and the world of thought to Himself, 
and giving to us the ministry of reconciliation. 

In a school for the training of evangelists in Tumkur in 
the Mysore State the chapel is an Indian Christian temple, in 
the chancel of which is a cruciform window. The window is of 
teak and holds no glass; a screen of fretted wood, it depicts the 
vine and its branches and its fruit. Behind the window is a line 
of trees that stand as a living background of green to the window 
before the eyes of the worshipper. When the wind parts the 
branches of the trees, the light dances through and the Cross 
is no dead wood; it lives. One remembers the translation, in a 
bi-lingual version, of the word in the 96th Psalm, ‘Say among the 
nations, The Lord reigneth from the tree.’ He lives, who died. 
No preaching of the Cross can possibly end at the Cross. The 
victory of righteousness is characteristic of India, witness such 
proverbial expressions as satyaméva jayati.1 Such expectation 
is only satisfied, after the preaching of the Cross, by the con- 
sequent and necessary story of the Resurrection. Even village 
India can understand, indeed is satisfied with nothing short of, 
Peter’s statement that it was not possible that Jesus should be 
holden of death. Such a Saviour as He is necessarily mrtyunjaya, 
victor over death. Surely it is significant that John, after long 
musing upon the mystery of the indwelling of the living Christ, 
avoids the synoptic words used to describe the Lord’s dying, 
and says, ‘He gave up His spirit.’ He gave it up to His Father, 


1 Truth alone triumphs. 
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and that spirit is abroad among men to-day, to be received by 
whomsoever will. His sthila sarira, the body of His flesh, is 
clothed upon with His sikshma Sarira, His spiritual body, and 
He lives to-day for men and among them, incarnate in their 
experience as once He was in their company. As He passed 
from bodily life He gave to men no book of the law such as the 
Buddha left to the faithful Ananda, and no image such as Rama- 
nuja at his translation is said to have bestowed on his disciples: 
He gave Himself. He is among us still with His ‘Abide in me, 
and I in you.’ Is there any doctrine of grace that India can more 
readily understand? Here is the height of the love of God, for 
our lives are hid with Christ in God, and we are lifted up into 
heavenly places and held therein. The old gnostic illustration 
is true, the enlightened soul is as a bird, safe because upheld 
by the air in which it dwells, ever soaring beyond the reach of 
the snarling dogs of circumstance and chance that leap up in 
the vain hope to bring it down. No preaching of the Cross is 
complete until, on the authority of the communion which the 
Resurrection makes possible, we declare to our hearers that 
every man may be presented perfect in Christ. The Cross 
revealing God’s holiness and the depths of human sin constrains 
men to say, ‘I must not sin’; declaring the reality of God’s 
uttermost love for all, it wins men to the resolve, ‘I will not sin’; 
lifting men to heights of holiness in the living Christ, it enables 
them to say, ‘I need not sin,’ or even with the Apostle John, 
‘Because God’s life abides in me, I cannot sin.’ 


This article shall close, as the other closed five years ago, 
with a plea for the Cross of Christ as the solution of the mystery 
of pain. A Christian friend, a Brahman convert, was once asked 
by a non-Christian whether Christianity, with its concern for 
the problem of sin, dealt at all with the problem of pain. He 
referred the question to the writer, whose reply was virtually 
that of the last page of the earlier article. More recently Professor 
D. S. Sarma of Madras, reviewing Mr Chakkarai’s book, The 
Cross and Indian Thought, in the last chapter of his Hinduism 
of To-day, has written of the Cross in connexion with 
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the problem of human suffering and not that of the so-called Atonement. 
The problem of suffering is a universal one, and every religion worth the name 
has to tackle it. Whereas the problem of Atonement, as Christianity envisages 
it, is a parochial one confined to a single religion. 


Not staying to contest the description of theories of the 
Atonement, with their concern for salvation from sin, as 
‘parochial,’ we may pass on to Dr Sarma’s suggestive words on 
suffering. He speaks of the disciplinary function of pain and of 
its retributive character, and then goes on to its sacrificial aspect. 


The doctrine of nishkama-karma is based on this supreme principle of 
sacrifice. We are taught that we have to look upon all our actions and experiences 
here as the offerings we make to God. We have to put ourselves entirely in 
the hands of Him who is the Master of this universe and become His willing 
agents, . . . Behind all the sorrow and suffering, the tangle and the confusion 
that we see, we discern an upward path for the soul which is touched by the 
spirit of sacrifice. 


The writer of the book of the Revelation made the elders 
and the living creatures fall down before the Lamb and sing 
a new song, saying: ‘Worthy art thou to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and didst purchase 
unto God with thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and 
people, and nation, and madest them to be unto our God a 
kingdom and priests; and they reign upon the earth.’ In this 
was he not claiming more for the Cross than Dr Sarma affirms of 
the practice of nishkdma-karma? 

The Cross makes it possible for us to do more than ‘put 
ourselves entirely in the hands of Him who is the Master of 
this universe and become His willing agents.’ There were three 
crosses. On one of them a desperate criminal was reaping the 
reward of his evil deeds, an example of retributive suffering. 
On another a second thief, under the stress of pain, with the 
example of suffering love before him, repented and passed at 
the moment of death into the kingdom of heaven, his suffering 
disciplinary. On the central Cross died He whose suffering was 
for those He loved and with whom He was one; in His bearing 
of pain, utterly undeserved, He assures us that God is with us 
in all our pain, bearing it for us, bearing us up as we bear it, 
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and enabling us ‘to put ourselves entirely into the hands’ of 
the Father of omnipotent love, yielding to His will as acceptable, 
embracing it as adorable, and serving Him as His sons who learn 
obedience by the things they suffer. As the outcaste convert said 
one Easter evening, after he had seen the lantern pictures of the 
Resurrection: ‘Well, well, with a Saviour like that, it just doesn’t 
matter what happens!’ All things are ours, ‘whether . . . the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come’; 
all are ours; and we are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s. ‘We are 
pressed on every side, yet not straitened; perplexed, yet not 
unto despair; pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet not 
destroyed; . . . as dying, and behold, we live; as chastened, 
and not killed; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.’ Just because of Jesus, we are ‘persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ This is the word of good 
tidings which we are set to preach. ‘Hallelujah! what a Saviour!’ 
W. E. ToMLinson 


[Note.—In the kind of preaching of which this article and the earlier article 
speak, the writer has received more help from the Rev. Edgar W. Thompson 
than he knows how to acknowledge. Of books written in India, The Cross and 
Indian Thought, by V. Chakkarai, and The Suffering God, by C. S. Paul, may 
both be mentioned. Both are obtainable from the Christian Literature Society 
for India at Re. 1.4 and Re. 1.8 respectively.] 




















EVANGELISM IN INDIA 
By J. Z. HODGE 


[' is a happy omen that the Church in India is turning with 

renewed purpose to her primary duty of evangelism and 
uniting her forces in a sustained endeavour to make known 
more widely and more convincingly the good news that Jesus 
Christ is the Way, the Truth and the Life. It is an equally 
propitious circumstance that the National Christian Council is 
giving itself without reserve to the service of the Church in this 
supreme task. Evangelism may be said to be the sum of the 
Council’s functions since it informs, inspires and fashions them 
all. In the biennial meeting of 1932 and again in 1934 this was 
the central theme, and few who were present on the latter 
occasion will forget the thrill of conviction with which the 
resolve, not lightly taken, was made to summon the churches 
‘to make the evangelistic motive paramount in all their life and 
see to it that definite witness to the saving power of Christ 
inspires all their work.’ Not only did the delegates read again 
with grateful eyes the original charter which the Lord Himself 
gave to His disciples: they saw it outlined against the dark 
background of desperate human need, and charged with new 
agency by the unprecedented conditions that hold in modern 
India. Here, as elsewhere, the wheel of change moves with 
quickening pace and in the great human provinces—religious, 
national, social and economic—new energies are stirring, new 
ideas exploding and new movements springing up whose end 
no prophet can descry. Of these conditions some are definitely 
hostile, while others are friendly; but all challenge the Church 
in India to render an account of her stewardship and make clear 
by word, deed and example the meaning, purpose and fruits 
of the Evangel. Some of these challenging conditions may be 


noted. 
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Notwithstanding the political, social and economic hunger 
of her people religion is still the dominant issue in India. The 
decision has just been taken to raise twenty lakhs of rupees 
(£155,000) for building a central Hindu shrine in Benares. 
In this premier province the tides move in three directions. 
There is, in the first instance, a distinct falling back on the 
central positions both of Hinduism and Islam, and this rally 
to the centre has given rise to an outcry against proselytizing. 
This tide has been immensely strengthened by the uprising of 
the national spirit and the prospect of political power, but its 
springs lie deep in the religious heart of India. Be that as it 
may, Christianity has to reckon with powerful rivals who lay 
claim with her to the allegiance of hearts that crave for God. 
How imperative then that the Christian appeal should be candid 
and fair. This falling back on the centre is matched by another 
tide that flows impetuously in the opposite direction. India has 
not escaped the rising tide of secularism and, while we think 
the mood will pass, we should be closing our eyes to the signals 
if we underestimated its strength. Not only in the impressionable 
student world but out in the wider reaches of Indian life, where 
the struggle to make ends meet is a grim one, there is a distinct 
revolt against organized religion in all its forms and a rally to 
the standard of human sufficiency. This tide divides into two 
channels: one heading towards unashamed atheism and the 
other towards a complacent scepticism. Then there is a more 
neutral tide, a seeking after some hospitable religious climate 
where conduct will count for more than creed and service than 
worship. Here syncretism and humanism merge and together 
strive to rob the Christian Message of its unique character. 
If Christ be the Way, the Truth and the Life, it is imperative 
on His disciples to make this clear by word, deed and example 
to the disturbed but observant mind of religious India. It is 
this conviction that is gripping with new force the conscience 
of the Church in India and calling her reserves into action. 

When we turn to the province of national life we find an 
equally troubled scene. It has been said that nationalism is for 
the time being the religion of the average citizen of India, and 
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while that is clearly an over-statement there can be no doubt 
that political questions loom large on his horizon and no religious 
message is likely to interest him unless it bear directly on the 
issues that lie nearest his heart and help him to achieve the 
great ends for which he strives. This makes it difficult for the 
Christian Message to get a hearing in many quarters. On the 
other hand, we have this testimony from an eminent Indian 
Christian leader that ‘the period of the keenest agitation has 
been the period of the greatest progress for the kingdom of 
God in India.’ Nationalism, while it sets up an exclusive claim 
to the first energies of its devotees and thereby interposes a 
barrier to the acceptance of an alien faith, releases at the same 
time ideas and ardours that if inspired and guided by the Spirit 
of Christ would purify the springs of national life and go far 
to make good the national hopes of a great people. A few years 
back, politically minded India offered an angry front to the 
Christian approach; but that attitude has largely changed and 
many now look to the Church in India for that moral and 
spiritual reinforcement without which political enterprises turn 
awry and lose the name of action. If, according to Principal 
Varki, ‘the unique quality in Christianity is power,’ the faith 
we hold can rightly penetrate the national life of India. In 
any case the challenge is there, and the Church must rise up 
and meet it, conscious as she must be of her failure in the past 
to give the lead so badly needed and resolved to set her own 
kingdom in order. 

The Church must further take stock of the social situation. 
In no province of Indian life is there greater ferment and 
greater hope. Three illustrations spring to mind—the awakening 
and emancipation of Indian womanhood, the movement for 
the removal of untouchability, led by India’s greatest son, and 
the sustained endeavour on a wide front to sweeten the 
amenities of rural life. The danger here is that the eager social 
reformer, while not unmindful of the succours of religion, may 
conclude in his haste that service is the chief end of man. It 
is not easy for such an one to pull up and hear a word from 
Heaven. The economic frontier borders on the social and in 
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this central province of Indian life the placid contentment of 
the past has been disturbed beyond repair. The fierce light that 
has been turned of late on the economic disabilities that press 
so hardly on villager and townsman alike demands that religion 
must either help to put things right or get out of the way. 
The one serious rival to Christianity in this realm is communism, 
a faith that is spreading fast in India. It is clear that any forward 
movement in evangelism must face without fear or favour the 
social implications, or rather imperatives, of the Christian 
Message. One thing these agitations in all our Indian provinces 
have done has been to set out in clearer relief the essential worth 
of human personality, surely thereby making a highway for the 
Evangel. 

Perplexing as are the unprecedented conditions that mean- 
while pertain in India they need not cause dismay: rather they 
reinforce the call to a bolder and more convincing presentation 
of the Gospel of Christ, that same Gospel which apprehended, 
verified in experience, announced in the market place, elucidated 
in the classroom and manifested in the wide and varied range 
of Christian social service, provides a complete and noble 
answer to the questions of the day. But behind these contending 
forces in changing India, and to a large extent independent of 
them, lives and moves the ancient enemy of souls, the malignant 
spirit of evil whose chief end has been to despoil man of his 
true heritage ever since ‘the first sunrise awoke the lark in 
paradise.’ There need be no dubiety here: the Church must 
master sin within her own borders and fight it at every turn 
outside. At the same time, herself forgiven, she must proclaim 
forgiveness to the penitent. Whether it be an offence or a 
blessing the Cross of Jesus Christ must be central in any forward 
movement in evangelism. 

The call to press the cause of the Evangel is made still more 
urgent by another set of conditions. The retreat on evangelism 
convened by the National Christian Council in Nagpur from 
August 12th to 15th, 1932, and attended mainly by Indian 
pastors, revealed a general conviction that all the signals war- 
ranted a united forward movement and that the one thing that 
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hindered was the unpreparedness of the Church herself. Later 
on when the Council met in 1932 it recognized that the immediate 
duty was preparation and it therefore resolved: 


That believing as we do that the promoting of evangelism is the essential 
work of the Church and seeing in the present grave world situation an urgent 
call to a fuller expression of Christian life and fellowship and to a bolder and 
more convincing presentation of the Christian Gospel, we request the officers 
of the Council to issue a call to the Churches in India to take up the work of 
evangelism with fresh resolve and a more earnest response to the leading of God. 

That this Council is of opinion that evangelism can only be furthered by 
the deepening of the spiritual life of the Church by such means as holding 
retreats for pastors and church workers, for congregations and for special 
groups; the formation of study and prayer groups for men, women and children. 


The call was duly issued and met with an encouraging 
response; it was evidently the call the churches were seeking, 
and the work of preparation was taken in hand seriously. When 
the Council met again in Nagpur at the close of 1934, reports 
came in not only of deepening interest within the Church and 
of hopeful evangelistic effort outside, but of the moving of the 
Spirit of God on many waters. From the great State of Hyder- 
abad, for example, came tidings of a mass movement of a 
new order. Hitherto what are commonly termed ‘mass move- 
ments’ have been confined to the depressed and disinherited 
classes; but they are overleaping these frontiers now and 
gripping the hearts and lives of caste Hindus and bearing them 
to the feet of Christ. That this movement Christward in the 
Hyderabad State, which lies near the geographical heart of 
India, is a movement of the Spirit of God is beyond cavil; 
but as ever the Spirit turns to gracious purpose the ‘five barley 
loaves and the two small fishes’ of the disciples. Under God, 
the one thing more than any other that has helped to bring 
about this spiritual revolution among the Hindus of the Nizam’s 
Dominions has been the witness of changed lives among out- 
caste Christians. A beautiful illustration of this comes to hand 
in the following story told by the Bishop of Dornakal: 


At one place I was to have a confirmation. There were about fifty candidates, 
who were sitting on the floor. I found some high-caste people sitting upon 
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seats. I did not like this, so went to the head man and asked if they would 
withdraw, as we were going to have a service. He said they would, but I found 
afterwards that they only went behind me and watched the whole service. 
When it was over the caste people were still waiting, so I spoke to the head 
man and said I was glad to see them. He replied that these confirmees had 
practically all been their farm labourers for generations. “Their parents have 
been working for my parents for years and years. Who are they? They are not 
superior to us in caste, they are not superior to us in looks, but as I was standing 
there and looking at them I felt that the light of the great God came to rest 
on their faces. There is a glory, there is a joy which we have not got. Now 
I want you to come and tell my people what Christianity can do for them. 
If it can do that for these people, surely it can do something for us also.’ 





There is a growing feeling, reinforced by the revealing 
witness of Dr Pickett’s arresting book—Christian Mass Move- 
ments in India—that what is happening by the grace of God 
in one part of India may happen anywhere, and the spirit of 
expectancy is abroad. Already from Mid-India comes the 
message: ‘All across the area God is at work.’ But all the 
signals on this main line are down: the recent census records 
a steady growth in the Christian community (the increase in 
the last decade is thirty-three per cent); the Mission of Fellow- 
ship sent in 1932 to the churches in Britain has left a thrill in 
the heart of the Church in India and assured her of a place 
alike in the fellowship of the Church universal and the unfinished 
task of world evangelization; reports of evangelistic campaigns, 
weeks of witness—the change-over of emphasis from campaigning 
to witnessing is illuminating—provide heartening reading and 
make clear that if the Church but deploy her resources into 
this wide and waiting field of witness-bearing she will enter 
more fully into the joy of her Lord; that eminent evangelist 
to educated India, Dr Stanley Jones, whose work is now closely 
related to the National Christian Council, looks upon the past 
year as the best he has yet known in his long ministry; from 
other quarters we hear of refreshing readiness on the part of 
people generally to buy the Christian Scriptures and a growing 
demand for other Christian literature. 

These considerations were in the mind of the National 
Christian Council as it faced the issue at its last meeting in 
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Nagpur. Committed to the conviction that any forward move- 
ment in evangelism must take its rise within the Church it 
had employed its resources to stimulate and strengthen the 
Church to undertake the task. 

While, unhappily, the right of the Church to witness is 
seriously challenged by the unlovely lives so many Christians 
live and the unfortunate divisions that break the unity of the 
Christian appeal, the hopeful fact emerges that, conscious of 
her weakness, she is prepared to move forward. After all, she 
has a Message to proclaim that is bigger than her own experience 
of it. From the outset, the Council set its face against spectacular 
evangelism. It therefore declined to invent a slogan, believing 
that if this were needed it would be coined by the movement 
itself. Instead of a big drive at some particular season, the 
Council read the new summons to evangelism as a call to 
strengthen and sustain the evangelistic purpose throughout 
the wide and diversified range of the Christian enterprise in 
India. Alive to the danger of elaborate organization (where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there must be liberty) yet mindful of the 
necessity of continued and well-informed effort, it directed ‘the 
executive committee to give very special attention to the progress 
of evangelism in India, to keep the matter continually before 
the provincial councils, to receive reports of progress from these 
councils and give advice when required.’ To assist the executive 
committee to fulfil this important charge the Council called 
into being a ‘Fellowship of Counsel on Evangelism,’ consisting 
of the Bishop of Dornakal, Dr Stanley Jones, Bishop J. S. C. 
Banerji and the Rev. H. C. Balasundaram. This fellowship 
has already come into action with the happiest results, as will 
be seen below. 

The years of preparation for this forward movement in 
evangelism have brought to light the following important 
considerations: (1) The value and potency of Christian witness 
borne by the individual, the family and the community. This 
is something within the reach of the average Christian. ‘The 
light of the great God resting on human faces’ is a testimony 
not easily gainsaid; and when the Christian community is 
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discovered as ‘a colony of Heaven,’ redeemed, regenerated and 
reflecting the glory of God, the kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
(2) The necessity of using methods that are in consonance 
with the mind of Christ and the Spirit of His Gospel. In India 
it is unfortunate that political representation follows communal 
lines, and that adherence to the Christian faith may mean one 
vote less to another community. It must be made clear, there- 
fore, that the ends we seek are neither material nor political but 
spiritual. At the same time we must not be deterred by the 
charge of ‘proselytizing’ from vindicating the indefeasible right 
of every man to receive or reject the salvation God offers in 
Jesus Christ. (3) The need for intensive evangelism within the 
Christian community. The onward march of the Evangel is 
seriously impeded by an army of camp followers. The necessity 
of conversion and the obligation to make known the good news 
to others must be kept steadily before the youth of the Church. 
It is significant that special efforts, such as evangelistic campaigns 
and weeks of witness, have so far had their greatest success 
within the Church itself. (4) The opportunity the present 
situation holds for a more carefully planned and systematically 
carried out distribution of Christian literature, and particularly 
the Christian Scriptures. (5) The evidence forthcoming from 
many quarters that non-Christians are far more ready to listen 
to the Christian Message than we realize. (6) The growing 
feeling that any forward movement in evangelism in India is 
relevant to the bigger issue of world evangelization. (7) The 
solemn reminder that the City of Mansoul is not to be captured 
by force. The sovereign rights of personality must be observed, 
and there is always the possibility that the Message may be 
spurned. 

In the light of these things and conscious of the presence 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, the Council commissioned its 
executive to take early and fitting action. This was done and 
the following programme of work drawn up by the Fellowship 
of Counsel on Evangelism and amended by the executive 
committee is the result: 
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FORWARD MOVEMENT IN EVANGELISM 


PROGRAMME OF WORK SUGGESTED BY THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


I. It has been resolved to place before the churches throughout India the 


call to take part in a forward movement in evangelism, by having a 
definite aim for the next five years. 


II. It has been decided to inaugurate this by the observance of simultaneous 


work of preparation of churches for a definite period of seven weeks. 
The topics for the seven weeks are suggested as follows: 


(1) The primary duty of the Church to witness. 
(2) Personal evangelism. 

(3) Corporate witness-bearing. 

(4) Witness of the Christian home. 

(5) Literature and its place in evangelism. 

(6) Our educational institutions and evangelism. 
(7) The witness of Christian social service. 


III. It is proposed to prepare leaflets for the guidance of pastors who are 


required to preach sermons on these subjects. 


IV. An annual ‘week of witness’ is recommended to all missions and churches. 


Colleges and high schools may observe the opening week of the school 
year. The week need not be a simultaneous week throughout India. 
It will certainly be advantageous if one ecclesiastical unit, or neighbour- 
ing units, can observe the same week. 


V. It has been decided to approach the provincial Christian councils to set 


apart two workers—one Indian and the other a Westerner—to be the 
medium of communication with the counsellors on evangelism, and 
who will cultivate the churches in each area to follow the programme 
of evangelism suggested. They will also see to the preparation and 
distribution of the circulars, leaflets, etc., in the vernaculars of each 
area. 


VI. While it was considered that gospel meetings by well-known evangelists 


would be useful, it was decided that the main emphasis in this advance 
movement should be on the witness of individuals and churches to 
what Christ has done for them. The secretaries of the N.C.C. have 
been authorized to see if Dr Kagawa can visit India in the year 1936. 
Spectacular evangelism often kills individual witness and ought therefore 
to be discouraged. 


VII. The executive committee suggests to all provincial councils the holding 





of retreats and retreat-conferences for ministers and theological students 
of all churches in each area, to inspire them to co-operate in such a 
forward movement. 
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From the above programme it will be noticed that this forward movement 
in evangelism is meant to centre in the Church in each locality, and not in the 
mission; it aims at enlisting all Christians—men and women, students and 
officials, boys and girls—in one great army of evangelistic volunteers, each 
bringing his or her own special gift and grace into the task of witness-bearing. 

We aim at reaching the churches through the provincial organizations, 
through church officials, through mission authorities and through the printed 
page. 

At the very outset we are conscious that the churches in all areas are not 
equally prepared to launch this forward movement. We do not, however, desire 
for that reason to postpone the placing of the evangelistic duty upon each 
Christian and each church at once. It is true that revival of religion advances 
evangelism; and it is equally true that the undertaking of the evangelistic task 
results in revival of religion. We desire, therefore, to promote evangelism so 
that our need of revival may be brought home to all Christians. We desire also 
to promote a revival so that evangelism may go forward. 

This is why at the very forefront of our programme we have placed the 
observance of fifty days (seven weeks) of preparation. We urge upon all churches 
and missions to plan this at an early date. The actual seven weeks may begin 
on Sunday, October 19th, and close on Sunday, November 3oth, which will 
be close to the day of prayer for India." 

Following this may be launched an intensive enlistment of volunteers in 
each congregation. A small pledge card may be given to each member on 
which each Christian man and woman can indicate what he or she promises 
to do in the ensuing twelve months. Avenues of service are many and varied: 
e.g. a few may be able to give evangelistic addresses to educated Hindus, some 
may have gifts to present the gospel message to vernacular audiences, some 
may be able to undertake lyrical evangelism. A group together may organize 
themselves to stage an evangelistic play, some may be willing to write articles 
for English or vernacular papers, all may give personal witness to their fellows; 
many can offer a gospel portion to those who can read; all can sell gospel 
portions. It has been suggested that one of the objectives of this movement 
may well be the placing of a gospel portion (price, 3 pies) in the hands of every 
literate person in the area for which the local church is responsible. And 
undoubtedly all can engage in intercession for India. 

Apart from this, the committee wish to emphasize the importance of the 
observance of one definite week as ‘the week of witness.’ Many are already 
doing this. We wish to see to it that there is no local congregation or ecclesiastical 
group that will not organize the observance of its annual week of witness. 

The object of this effort may be summarized in a few words. We desire to 
call the churches of Christ to this primary duty of the Church, to witness for 
Christ. We wish to appeal to every Christian man and woman in India that 





1 We quote the circular exactly, but a reference to the calendar will show that those 
dates do not fall on Sundays, and embrace six weeks only.—Eb. 
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he is lightened to lighten, saved to save, reconciled to God to reconcile men 
to God. Indifference to this duty indicates deadness of spiritual life. Moreover, 
when India is rising to a new national life, how can Christians remain quiet, 
who know full well that Christ is indispensable in this time of renaissance, 
and all the problems of this great continent can find solution only in and through 
Jesus Christ? He is as ever, and as everywhere, the great regenerating and 
reconstructing factor for the individual and the society. One part that Christians 
must play in the rebuilding of India is to bring Christ to bear on all India’s 
dire needs. 

It then goes without saying that our objective is not the adding to our 
numbers, with an eye to urging larger claims to political or communal rights. 
If we honestly enable men and women to face Christ and give Him a chance 
to enter into their lives, a time will come when every one who surrenders himself 
to Christ will want to join the body of fellow-believers who are organized for 
the purpose of establishing Christ’s kingdom on earth. Such obedience is bound 
to increase the number of those who are classified as ‘Christians.’ It is un- 
fortunate that such a religious classification for political purposes is imposed 
upon us under existing circumstances. We are not for such privileges and we 
wish our fellow-Christians would never advance their claims upon religious 
census figures. 

We only seek the glory of Christ, and the service of India. 

We appeal to all presidents, moderators and chairmen of churches, synods, 
and conferences, to all secretaries of all societies, missions, boards in India, 
to all provincial councils and to all bishops, ministers and pastors to co-operate 
with us in this forward movement of evangelism. Union is strength. 

In the name of our Lord on behalf of the 

Executive Committee of the N.C.C. 
V. S. Dornaka., Chairman 


In no light mood, and certainly in no spirit of spiritual 
arrogance, the Church in India moves forward to complete the 
unfinished task. She is counting the cost, mindful that ‘agonia 
is the measure of success,’ acutely conscious of her own desperate 
needs yet knowing well that her sufficiency is of God. The 
times are critical: they are also propitious. Across the wide 
human spaces of India the winds of God’s Spirit are blowing 
and the whence of their coming and the whither of their going 
will not be kept secret from those disciples who are alert and 
obedient to the voice of their Lord. 

J. Z. Hopce 


33 








HEBREW AND CHINESE WISDOM: 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE BOOK OF 


PROVERBS AND THE ANALECTS OF 
CONFUCIUS’ 


By ELIZABETH G. K. HEWAT, B.D., Px.D. 


N K’ai-féng, in the province of Honan, there has been found 
a stone tablet of a.D. 1489, which bears witness to the fact 
that the Jewish religion had been known and followed in that 
city since A.D. 1163. The inscription, which eulogizes Abraham 
and Moses, ‘winds up with a statement that Judaism differs 
almost imperceptibly from the religion of the literati, with which 
it is at one in the inculcation of loyalty to the sovereign, respect 
for ancestors, obedience to parents and other accepted virtues.’ 
The words of the inscription cannot be taken as an impartial, 
scientifically detached statement. It was obviously to the 
interests of Chinese Jews living in a land that was proud of its 
own religious heritage to stress the points of resemblance 
between the faith of their adoption and the faith of their country’s 
rulers. Nevertheless, such a line of argument must have had 
some foundation in fact, and a comparison of the book of Proverbs 
and the Analects of Confucius provides not a little confirmation 
of the point of view adumbrated on the K’ai-féng tablet. 

The outstanding feature held in common by the two books 
is their closely similar attitude to wisdom and ethics. Hebrew 
and Chinese were at one in regarding these as closely connected. 
According to Confucius the subject-matter on which the trained 
mind of the scholar exercised itself was the seemly conduct of 
life. The philosopher used his intellectual equipment and mental 


1A résumé of part of the closing argument of the thesis (A Comparison of Hebrew and 

Chinese Wisdom as Exemplified in the Book of Proverbs and the Analects of Confucius) 

submitted by the author to the University ae Edinburgh for the Doctorate of Philosophy. 
5 
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acumen in discussing, not high problems of metaphysics but 
personal and practical questions like those asked by one of the 
Master’s disciples: ‘In planning for others, have I failed in con- 
scientiousness? In intercourse with friends have I been insincere? 
And have I failed to practise what I have been taught?’ (1: 4). 
Virtue was no virtue at all if it did not deepen and widen a 
man’s mind; knowledge was useless if it was not accompanied 
by strength of character and if it did not express itself in 
effective action. 

This emphasis in the Analects on the practical side of wisdom 
is the more surprising in that Confucius was so markedly a man 
of scholarly habits, with the scholar’s love of the written word 
and the scholar’s sense of the value of the ancient literature of 
his land. He would make no claims for his moral habits that 
others could not make for theirs, but he could not hide his love 
for the world of thought. ‘Even in a hamlet of ten houses there 
must be men as conscientious and sincere as myself, but none as 
fond of learning as I am’ (5: 27). So much did he think of truth 
that he could say: ‘He who heard the truth in the morning 
might die content in the evening’ (4: 8). But truth for him was 
not something only to be heard; it was to be lived. His teaching, 
he said, contained one all-pervading principle, and when his 
disciples waited, eager and intent to have the secret laid bare, 
they were met by an explanation that was surprising in its sim- 
plicity and its practical cast: ‘Our Master’s teaching,’ Tséng Tzi 
said, ‘is simply this: Conscientiousness to self and consideration 
for others’ (4:15). 

In essence, the teaching of Proverbs is very similar. ‘A wise 
man feareth, and departeth from evil’ (14: 16a). ‘A wise son 
heareth his father’s instruction’ (13: 1a). ‘He that gathereth in 
summer is a wise son’ (10: 5a). Yet despite the practical and 
ethical emphasis, the importance of knowledge is not forgotten: 
‘The heart of him that hath understanding seeketh knowledge’ 
(15: 14a). His wisdom, moreover, would enable him to express 
his learning aright: ‘The wise man’s mind makes his speech 
judicious and gives permanence to his discourse’ (‘Toy’s render- 
ing of 16: 23). To the Hebrew mind, as to the Chinese, wisdom 
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expressed itself in more effective, more considerate, more 
beautiful living. Wisdom was mated with ethics and therefore 
was justified of her children. 

The broad basis on which the Confucian ethic is established 
is the belief that a man finds his true self, and is disciplined and 
moralized through his relationships with others. The key-word 
of the Analects is f= (jen), which through its ideographic elements 
bears witness to the inherently social character of virtue. The 
heart of the Master’s teaching, as he told a disciple, could be 
given in one word—sympathy. ‘Do not do to others what you 
would not like yourself’ (15: 23). It is interesting to know that a 
similar question and answer were given by the wise men of the 
later Jewish world. According to the Talmud, Hillel gave to a 
would-be proselyte who wished to be taught the whole of the 
law while he stood on one foot, the reply: ‘What is hateful to 
thyself, do not to thy fellow-men.’ Proverbs also shows the wise 
and good man exercising his wisdom and goodness in the give- 
and-take of social life. The lonely virtues of the detached and 
secluded Aristotelian scholar find no place in the thinking of the 
sages of Palestine and China. 

In the details of their ethic their respective points of view 
show, not infrequently, a marked affinity. Both lay emphasis on 
the necessity for reticence and restraint in speech. According to 
Proverbs, ‘he that refraineth his lips doeth wisely ’ (10: 19b), and 
Confucius goes the length of saying: ‘The man of virtue—he is 
chary of speech’ (12: 3). With regard to courage, while Proverbs 
is so little interested in it that it mentions it only once, Con- 
fucius is frankly sceptical of its value. If Hebrew and Chinese 
sage show little or no enthusiasm for courage, they pay a glowing 
eulogy to friendship. Their point of view on the subject is not 
unlike that of Greece. The romance that in modern western lands 
surrounds the relationship of the sexes and that burgeons out into 
love, in the ancient world of Greece and Palestine and China 
turned round the concept of friendship. 

It may seem strange to speak of any resemblance between the 
religious teaching of two books that differ so markedly in their 
expression of religion as do Proverbs and the Analects. Whereas 
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the former has numerous references to God, the latter in its first 
fifteen chapters speaks only fourteen times of Heaven. Yet these 
references, scanty as they are, are significant. From them we 
learn that Confucius, at the age of fifty, understood the laws of 
Heaven (2: 4). He knew that such virtue as he had came from 
Heaven (7: 22), that he was known by Heaven (14: 37) and that 
he was immortal till his work was done (g: 5). An insinuation of 
wrong-doing evoked from him the passionate retort: ‘If I have 
in any way done wrong, may Heaven reject me! May Heaven 
reject me!’ (6: 26). It were vain to attempt to deceive Heaven 
(9: 11); only Heaven was great (8: 19). ‘Death and life are divine 
dispensations,’ thus Tzti Hsia reported.a saying of Confucius, 
‘and wealth and honours are with Heaven’ (12:5). On one 
occasion, a suggestion that he might further his own interests by 
having recourse in a disloyal way to a certain powerful official 
met with one of the noblest statements ever made by Confucius: 
“He who sins against Heaven has no where left for prayer’ (3: 13). 

Statements such as these give evidence of a real belief on 
the part of Confucius in the divine power, and this interpretation 
of his religious position is further strengthened when one re- 
members the tradition which he inherited. The Shu Ching and 
the Shih are filled with references to God as a living, potent 
factor in the world. Confucius, be it remembered, is emphatic 
that he is not an originator; he is simply a transmitter, ‘a believer 
in and lover of antiquity.’ Since the ancients believed in Heaven, 
in worship and sacrifice and prayer to God, and since Confucius 
spent himself in the propagation of their doctrines, it would 
seem to follow that their beliefs were also his. 

If there is a broad resemblance in the common belief of the 
two books in a supreme moral power, there are also affinities on 
other religious questions. Both the Analects and Proverbs ignore, 
or show a distaste for, the abnormal and the miraculous. In the 
former this finds explicit expression in the words: ‘The Master 
would not discuss prodigies, prowess, lawlessness or the super- 
natural’ (7: 20). The silence of Proverbs is even more remark- 
able, in view of the emphasis placed in earlier Hebrew literature 
on the manifestations of God in storm and fire, in prodigy and 
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miracle. But the wise of Palestine were at one with the sage of 
China in concentrating their interest on the normal, in expending 
their energy on the effort to uplift human lives and in looking 
for God not in the vagaries of wind and cloud and sky but in the 
hidden, lowly places of men’s hearts. 

In both books, too, a certain agnostic note is sounded. This is 
evidenced in Confucius’ reluctance to discuss the supernatural. 
Such a note is also struck in Proverbs. The book that contains 
the lyrical rhapsody of wisdom as given in chapter 8, and the 
simple belief in a personal righteous God as expressed in many 
of the meshalim, also gives voice to the words of Agur, thedoubter, 
critical of the possibility of knowing much about God. 

While there are not a few points of similarity between these 
two representative Wisdom books of Palestine and China, there 
are naturally many differences. The sources from which the 
books have sprung are different in quality and kind. For the most 
part, the raw material of Proverbs is to be found in the homely 
sayings of ordinary men, though these sayings have been refined 
and recast by the sages of Palestine. The wise also owed a debt 
to the Wisdom literature of Egypt and other lands, but the book 
they produced gives the impression of indebtedness to life 
rather than to literature. The Analects, on the other hand, gives 
the sayings of one of China’s greatest thinkers, whose mind—if 
the word of his disciples is to be believed—far outranged that of 
his disciples, and whose sayings may possibly have lost something 
of their sweep and force as they were transmitted by lesser men. 

This difference in their origin doubtless accounts for a certain 
difference in their ethos. While the Analects is remarkably free 
from academic preoccupation with pure theory, and shows 
throughout the strongest interest in the affairs of actual life, there 
is, nevertheless, in its poise and balance, and whole-hearted 
conviction that ideals are of greater significance than mundane 
facts, a certain philosophic detachment of spirit. The book of 
Proverbs is very different. The book of Hebrew wisdom repre- 
sents in large measure the point of view of the average man, 
strong in his loves and hates. There are no greys or half-tones in 
his thinking; things are either black or white. A man is either a 
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righteous man, a knave or a fool. Whereas in the Analects illustra- 
tions are mainly drawn from the political world, Proverbs gives 
thumb-nail sketches of the rich man and the poor, master and 
servant, husband and wife, merchant and land-owner. The latter 
book, accordingly, gives an impression of all-round humanity, of 
many-sided, full-blooded life, which, on first examination at 
least, is not felt to be characteristic of the Analects. 

In the general ethical treatment of the two classics, the 
Chinese book along certain lines strikes a deeper note. Confucius 
saw with great perspicuity the importance of motives. Again and 
again he emphasized the fact that the important element was a 
man’s inner spirit and not the outward act. Proverbs, on the 
other hand, gave its main energy to describing the good or bad 
man’s deeds, and said less of his thoughts and heart. The danger 
of doing good in order to seem good is not realized, and there is a 
lack of emphasis on the necessity for sincerity in intention and 
motive. The strength of Confucius’ conviction that uprightness 
is its own reward, gives to his ethical views a disinterestedness 
that Proverbs lacks. There is a fine lack of the point of view that 
wealth and position are assets of real value, and that poverty is a 
serious drawback—a type of thought that is only too frequently 
presented in the Hebrew book of wisdom. The note of self- 
sacrifice that is conspicuous by its absence in Proverbs is sounded 
again and again in the Analects. Confucius was sceptical of the 
value of physical courage, but he had an unassuageable belief in 
moral courage. There was no doubt whatsoever in his mind but 
that all lesser goods were to be freely and gladly given up at the 
call of a higher loyalty. Running through the Analects there is 
an undercurrent of joy in simplicity and a sense of the relative 
unimportance of the material that one does not find in the book 
of Proverbs. 

Despite the fact that the Analects goes further into the crannies 
and corners of a man’s heart than the book of Proverbs, it does 
not go down to the very deeps of his being as the latter succeeds 
in doing. It hardly penetrates to the fact of evil. When Confucius 
does come near the subject, the suggestion is always made that 
man, if he will, can amend his ways and escape from the clutches 
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of evil. Evil is folly, the sage holds. Once man realizes his folly 
he will set himself to have done with it, and since he has on his 
side the moral force of the universe, he will succeed in his 
endeavour if he but try hard enough. The point of view of 
Proverbs is curiously different. Instead of there being one main 
path leading upwards on which all men if they will may walk, 
there are two roads, on one of which the good travel while the 
other is the highway of the wicked. Once a man has set his foot 
on the latter road, it would almost seem as if, in the opinion of the 
wise, his fate and destination were fixed; he must journey on 
that road to the end. Confucius over-emphasizes the ability of 
man to change his ways, while Proverbs under-rates the potency 
of the will. Both, though in different ways, give too little place to 
the power of God. Confucius stresses so strongly the part that 
man must play in the making and moulding of his character, that 
he leaves little or nothing for Heaven to do. Proverbs, on the 
other hand, makes so much of the hopelessness of the fool and 
the wicked as to leave on the mind the impression that they are 
beyond the power of the Almighty. 

The two books differ most markedly from one another in 
their attitude to religion. As has been shown, there is justification 
for speaking of the reality of Confucius’ religious faith. Never- 
theless, it does fall short of the simple, natural belief in God 
expressed in the book of Proverbs. According to Hebrew 
wisdom, God is the one primary fact from which all else follows: 
the created world, the realm of thought, the righteousness of 
men. In the Analects, on the other hand, God is rather the faint, 
elusive background of the whole. It is a real background that 
gives meaning and significance to all life, but it is faint in colour 
and nebulous in outline. In Proverbs the chief actor, the mighty 
doer, is God; in the Analects the light falls almost entirely on the 
activities of man. The book of Hebrew wisdom is based four- 
square on the idea that all that is of spiritual worth belongs to 
the ‘given.’ Confucian doctrine, while not denying this, lays the 
emphasis rather on the formative part that man has to play in 
the moral process. 

If the comparison between the general teaching of Proverbs 
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and the Analects could be narrowed to a single point, it might 
be said that on the whole the latter presents a nobler conception 
of what man is and might be, were he to give his whole heart 
and soul to the attainment of virtue. Where Proverbs surpasses 
the Analects is in the vividness and warmth of its thought of 
God. With its essentially moral conception of God, the time 
would come when the righteous God of Whom the wise spoke 
would lift man on and up to higher ethical levels. The book 
that was religiously stronger would in the end of the day have 
a deeper and more potent moral influence. Since ‘the Lord 
trieth the hearts,’ the ethical progress of man was assured, as was 
also the disclosure of heights of moral endeavour that at the 
outset were completely hidden from his sight. 

When one is dealing with books of real and lasting greatness 
there comes a time when comparative study of their respective 
strong and weak points misses the mark. ‘Truth is truth, wherever 
found. The important point is not that in certain respects the 
Analects reaches a higher standard than Proverbs, while in 
others the sapiental wisdom of the Hebrews far surpasses that 
of China. The fact of real significance is this—that as long ago 
as the fifth century B.c., in the (then) small and isolated empire of 
China in the east of Asia and in the tiny country of Palestine in 
the west of the continent, there should be in existence two books, 
or parts of books, at one in setting up a high ethical standard, at 
one in their conception of man’s true dignity, at one in their 
clear grasp of the relations between man’s little life and the 
principles in and behind the universe. 

There were differences, some very real ones, between the 
way in which Hebrew and Chinese sages worked out the con- 
ceptions they held in common, though in isolation from one 
another. These very differences add to the cultural and ethical 
enrichment of the world. Broadly speaking, one might say that 
the wise men of Hebrew race worked down from the unseen 
to the seen, and emphasized the part played by the divine. 
Confucius, on the other hand, worked from the seen to the 
unseen, and stressed the responsibility of man in the working out 
of his own salvation. Both emphases are required; each is comple- 
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mentary to the other. The matter could not be summed up better 
than in the words of an Imperial decree issued in A.D. 638 on the 
occasion of the visit of the Nestorian missionaries to China: 


The Truth does not always appear under the same name, nor is divine 
inspiration always embodied in the same form. Religions vary in various lands, 
but the underlying principle of all is the salvation of mankind. 


The motif of Proverbs might be found in the words: 


Whoso findeth me findeth life, 
And shall obtain favour of the Lord (8: 35). 


Confucius, more concisely, put the key-thought of his doctrine 
in one character 29 which might be translated by ‘sympathy,’ 


‘reciprocity’ or ‘charity.’ The compilers of the book of Proverbs 
found the secret of life to lie in a man’s relations to his God and 
his God’s relations to him. Confucius saw the meaning of life in 
a man’s relations to his fellows. Both discoveries are of the utmost 
value. When man is knit to God in reverent fear and to his 
brother-man in sympathetic understanding, then will be found 
the wisdom for which the sages of Palestine and China longed 
and of which they obtained satisfying glimpses. 

Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: 

Yea, with all thou hast gotten get understanding (4: 7). 


E. G. K. Hewat 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 
MANCHURIA 


By F. W. S. O’NEILL, D.D. 


PRIOR to the events which occurred in Moukden on Sep- 
tember 18th, 1931, the Manchurian branch of the Church 
of Christ in China had been making good progress, without 
many spectacular results. But since that memorable date a great 
change has taken place. Within the last few years a revival of a 
stable kind has covered the land. Politically, the immediate 
effect of the Japanese occupation was the breakdown of Chinese 
authority, central and local, throughout the Three Eastern 
Provinces. The consequences might have been foreseen. Many 
people who in peaceful times were ordinary farm labourers or 
casual workmen joined the robber bands which sprang up 
everywhere, sometimes out of sheer poverty. The suffering of 
those appalling days has left its mark on the religious condition 
of the people. Gradually the country became more or less 
tranquil, though brigandage has continued up till the present 
time. One grave social vice has spread in all directions: opium, 
morphia and heroin are sapping the morale of the people. 
Steps have been taken by the Government, however, to tackle 
the drug traffic. Morphia addicts have been rounded up and 
placed in reformatories; anti-opium campaigns have been 
organized; the poppy is not now grown as freely as the new 
régime at first permitted. At the same time, opium is on regular 
sale at licensed stores, there being no restriction on its use. 
During the four years since September 1931 practically no 
interference has been placed in the way of Christian propaganda, 
either by the local or central authorities. On the contrary, both 
Japanese and Manchukuo officials have acted towards us in a 
spirit of friendliness. To take three examples. One day in 1932 
the county town of Fakumen happened to be full of refugees 
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when it was bombed from the air, resulting in the death of a 
law-abiding citizen. An appeal was sent through the post by 
the resident missionary to General Honjo, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Manchurian Army. Later a very courteous reply was 
dropped by an aeroplane, explaining the military reason for the 
action, and requesting the missionary to make it clear to the 
Chamber of Commerce that the army had no intention to kill 
innocent men. It should be added that no subsequent aerial 
attack was made upon the town. The second incident occurred 
in May 1935. From the previous Government the Manchuria 
Christian College, Moukden, had received a free grant for its 
site of twenty acres of valuable land, which at the end of twenty 
years could be bought at half the market rate. The deed of loan 
having run out, the question was whether Manchukuo would 
recognize the validity of the former promise. After protracted 
negotiations the competent authority not only accepted the 
terms of the original Chinese agreement, but in addition handed 
over the site at less than one-half of the current value of the 
land. The third instance relates to the Moukden Medical 
College founded by Dr Dugald Christie. Since the Japanese 
have had for years in Moukden one of the best institutions for 
the training of doctors on the continent of Asia, it seemed 
possible that the mission’s medical college might be regarded 
as superfluous. Instead of that, government approval has been 
granted to our college, which is admitted to be a well-equipped 
and efficiently-staffed supplement to the famous Japanese 
institution. 

Between the Christian communities of the two races one 
of the chief difficulties of intercourse is obviously that of 
language. Nevertheless, a united prayer-meeting attended by 
pastors and other leaders, both Chinese and Japanese, has been 
held at intervals in Moukden. By the generosity of Japanese 
Christians several ‘Manchu’ (that is, Chinese now subject to 
Manchukuo) congregations have been started, those in Moukden 
and Hsinking with trained men from our church invited to 
take charge. A party of our leading Chinese educationists and 
others went last year on a tour to the Island Empire, without 
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expense to the visitors, at the invitation of Japanese Christian 
friends. 

On our part we have taken a rather important step to meet 
the wishes of the authorities. From the first the name ‘Church 
of Christ in China’ presented a stumbling-block. The question 
was more than once debated at our annual synod, where the 
majority was strongly in favour of retaining the name. But 
liberty was given to drop the designation ‘China’ in cases of 
local necessity, the point being that this designation is entirely 
foreign to the new empire. Finally at the annual synod meeting 
of 1934 a committee was appointed to interview the Govern- 
ment at the capital, Hsinking, in order to discover the official 
attitude. The upshot of that interview led to an announcement 
made by the synod: that the word ‘China’ was no longer to be 
used. The designation now employed is ‘Manchu Presbyterian 
Christian Church.’ Either that title or simply the name of their 
town or village, instead of ‘Manchu Presbyterian,’ may be used 
by congregations and outstations. It should be observed that 
this action did not arise from any government order, for no 
such order has ever been issued. However loath the majority 
of the members of synod may be to give up what to us had 
precious associations of a large and growing Christian unity, 
nevertheless this voluntary change of title cannot be considered 
to involve either a sacrifice of principle or an altered attitude 
towards the main body south of the Great Wall. 

Turning from the general background of our propaganda in 
relation to the powers-that-be, let us consider the condition of 
the Church. Whatever may be the causes, the revival of religion 
within the last few years is not peculiar to our church alone. 
Roman Catholics and Protestants alike are advancing their 
forces over the land. To give an example of the ingathering in 
our mission, the Fakumen district north-west of Moukden, 
with a membership of 1308, had last year 355 baptisms, much 
the largest number in its forty-five years’ history. Doubtless 
the recent Five-Year movement inaugurated by the National 
Christian Council was responsible for an increased urgency in 
sowing the seed. If it is true that in some parts of China evan- 
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gelism has been on the decline, this is not true of Manchuria, 
where from the days of the pioneers more than sixty-five years 
ago the preaching of the Gospel to non-Christians has been 
characteristic of the mission. Of recent years in particular it 
has been the custom for preaching bands, sometimes led by the 
missionaries, to carry the Good Tidings with vigour and resource 
to market-town and village. Last spring at a temple fair in 
Chinchow one hundred men and women preached and dis- 
tributed tracts. Yet the opening of new outstations seems often 
to be due to the initiative of one or two earnest men, perhaps 
hitherto unconnected with the church. To train such voluntary 
workers has now become more than ever a matter of primary 
concern. Systematic short-course Bible schools for adult Chris- 
tians have been a feature of church life in various stations. 
Last autumn by the direction of synod a very successful school 
of this kind was conducted in Moukden for the training of 


laymen chosen from all parts of the field. The experiment is to 
be repeated. 

If the revival and ingathering were specifically emotional, a 
sudden instinctive impulse on a widespread scale towards safety 
of some kind, there would be less ground for jubilation. But 
while meetings for confession of sin and narration of Christian 
experience, leading to tears, are not uncommon, a more dis- 
tinctive feature of church life to-day is the deepened attachment 
to the Bible. Formerly we deplored the proportion of illiteracy 
among the membership. Now it is the ordinary custom for 
each person to own a Bible or at least a New Testament. Scrip- 
ture sales, particularly of complete Bibles, have gone up by 
leaps and bounds. At divine service, when the scripture lessons 
are announced or a passage specially referred to, the sound of 
rustling pages is heard over the congregation, in order that the 
reading may be followed individually or the passage repeated 
aloud in unison. In July of this year the annual meeting of 
synod began with a four days’ retreat for the study of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, seeking light therefrom on church 
problems in Manchuria. For this purpose the delegates of both 
sexes from the Scottish and Irish fields (about 120 in number, 
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all Chinese except for a sprinkling of missionaries) were divided 
into ten classes under leaders who had made preparation 
beforehand. A missionary member afterwards gave her impres- 
sion of the retreat by saying, ‘I never enjoyed a Bible study 
group so much.’ 

The Boxer persecution of 1900 taught us how small an 
accession of strength may result from a large influx of cate- 
chumens. Dangers there are bound to be in any mass movement. 
The chief reassuring sign, however, is the evident rise in the 
spiritual quality of the church as a whole. In no way is this 
more convincing than in the reality of the prayer life. A young 
woman, whose mind was unhinged by her brother’s murder 
at the hands of robbers, was tended night and day in hospital 
while the prayers of the Christian community were offered on 
her behalf. After her recovery she stood up before the large 
congregation to give thanks to God and to all the people. To 
intercede for the recovery of the sick is as natural as it was in 
the days of the Early Church. And often the answers are nothing 
short of the miraculous. The spiritual atmosphere reminds one 
strongly of the words: ‘The prayer of faith [the group faith of 
the elders] shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up.’ 

If the question be asked whether these Christians are willing 
to put their hands in their pockets for the furtherance of the 
Gospel, the reply can be given that, considering the severe 
financial slump of the last two years, there is a sustained effort 
towards self-support. From the beginning the Manchurian 
custom has been that a call to the pastorate involved the pro- 
vision of stipend from local (not mission) sources. In addition 
to this excellent though difficult plan, evangelists to a consider- 
able extent receive partial or complete support from the people 
who invite them. As a result of Mr Kenneth Maclennan’s 
investigations during 1934, he formed the opinion that ‘too 
easy foreign money resources and a failure to train the Chinese 
towards self-support had in the past done the Chinese Church 
serious spiritual harm.’ In face of such a charge, brought by a 
highly competent observer, few of us missionaries can feel quite 
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innocent. Possibly our Scottish friend did not mean to refer to 
his fellow-Presbyterians. But if he did, we can derive a little 
comfort from the fact that during 1933 the 18,033 adult Chris- 
tians of our combined field averaged in contributions about 
four shillings and sevenpence per head. 

One disconcerting feature in an otherwise bright outlook is 
that dangerous legacy of the Reformation, a tendency to split. 
In two large cities, Hsinking and Kirin, the ‘Little Flock’ has 
taken away a number of earnest people from our congregations. 
A couple of years ago there was started in Fakumen by a group 
of our Christians an independent church which has been 
successful in propaganda and in self-support. There being now 
so wide an opportunity to enter open doors, these efforts to 
sustain the spiritual life apart from the parent body have no 
important repercussions on the church as a whole. If in the 
central synod there should develop a serious rift, then would 
the situation give cause for alarm. A year or two ago some 
slight indications in that direction seemed to be noticeable. 
But of late, between conservatives and others among the Chinese 
a willingness to live and let live appears to have overcome any 
incipient temptation to separatism, much to our delight. The 
missionaries themselves, Scottish, Irish and Danish (those in 
union institutions), whatever may be their theological opinions, 
form a very harmonious family without distinction of age or 
sex. The Chinese leaders are their staunch friends. In church 
government the foreigners receive their location and work under 
instruction from the policy committee of synod. Though it is 
the highest court of the church and distinctly representative, 
the synod itself is a less impressive organ than its policy com- 
mittee, a picked cabinet, Chinese and foreign, which handles 
finance and many other important affairs. A well-articulated 
organization of this kind, acting through local district boards 
with full responsibility, gives promise of a capacity to absorb 
the eccentricities of individual private judgment within the 
living Body of Christ. 

Having dealt with the general background and the present 
condition of the Church in Manchuria, one further topic remains 
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to be considered, that is, Christian education. Apart from the 
‘cult of statistics’ common to Manchukuo and the Island 
Empire, our colleges and schools have cause for gratitude to 
the ruling powers. Not that we receive financial assistance or 
any special favour. It is enough to have our religious position 
stabilized. Outside the curriculum, but within the buildings, 
we are quite free to give religious instruction according to our 
own programme to all the pupils, Christian or non-Christian, 
if we so desire. Prior to the Occupation, the problem of religion 
in the schools, and with it the question of registration, was 
becoming increasingly difficult under the Chinese Government. 
Now the whole position has changed for the better. In the spring 
of this year stringent regulations for private schools of every 
kind—Christian, Buddhist or otherwise—came down from the 
headquarters at Hsinking. Religion was left free as before. The 
requirements were evidently meant to give stability and to raise 
the standard of the schools. For example, endowments were to 
be sufficient to cover teachers’ salaries and other school expenses, 
apart from fees received. Since our educational establishments 
have few or no endowments, this regulation is likely to be met 
by permission to regard a regular grant-in-aid as equivalent 
to an income from dividends or rent. In the case of our elemen- 
tary schools of reasonable standard, registration is beset with 
no real difficulties. Middle (or high) schools give us much more 
trouble, but only through the elaborate minuteness of the 
official enquiries, not excluding information on the teachers’ 
opinions. 

With regard to curriculum, the Japanese language is every- 
where necessary, up to higher middle standard. The Confucian 
classics, which under the republic were frowned upon, have 
returned to public favour. The democratic teaching of Sun Yat- 
sen’s ‘Three Principles of the People’ has given place to the 
‘Kingly Way,’ an aristocratic form of social ethics inculcated 
throughout the new empire. Accepting the government text- 
books, Christian schools are left unfettered in the conduct of 
their own examinations. If, as often happens, the ground has 
been smoothed by cordial co-operation between our people 
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and the local authorities, all kinds of knotty points are readily 
cleared up. For example, official inspection becomes sympathetic 
and useful; the procedure for Christian schools regarding 
government holiday processions and ceremonial gatherings, at 
which such rites as bowing to the Manchukuo flag are required, 
can easily be arranged; even the presence of plain-clothes 
observers at the central education board (and policy committee) 
of the church does not interfere with our freedom of discussion. 
Except for the pursuit of medical study, all scholars who desire 
education of university grade must look for it beyond the 
borders of the country. To meet their wishes no provision has 
been made within the new realm. 

To sum up, it may be said with confidence that, whatever 
the future may have in store, there has been no evidence during 
the first four years of the Empire of Manchukuo of hampering 
interference on the part of the authorities with the long-estab- 
lished evangelistic and educational work of the Scottish and 
Irish missions. As in their home-land and in Korea, so in 
Manchuria, the Japanese controlling power allows freedom of 
religion, whether Christian or non-Christian. The Muslims in 
Moukden and elsewhere have received definite proofs of govern- 
ment favour. The comparatively new social and religious cult 
called the ‘Red Swastika Society’ has through official backing 
risen to considerable prominence. Sometimes it seems that the 
Government, while neutral in administration, is inclined to 
welcome the assistance of the Church, Catholic and Protestant, 
‘Manchu’ and missionary, in advancing the welfare of the 
people. Our Christian schools and colleges of all grades, with 
their ideals of personal character and development, are crowded, 
and yet there is no hint of any attempt to weight the scales on 
the side of government education on more formal lines. 

If in conclusion the question be put—To what causes can 
the recent ingathering be traced?—no assured answer is possible. 
For the characteristic common to both the large increase in 
membership and the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
church is spontaneity. To our surprise it happened so. At the 
same time one cannot help looking back to the period forty 
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years ago which followed the Chinese defeat in the war with 
Japan. Then occurred an immense influx into the church which 
continued up till the persecution of 1900. Post hoc ergo propter 
hoc is apt to be a fallacious principle in logic. We cannot, how- 
ever, shut our eyes to two facts of Bible history. It was under 
the cloud of political defeat after the Exile that the Jewish faith 
sprang into a renewed and purer life. Under a similar but 
darker cloud in Palestine, Christianity was born. That the 
religious awakening in Manchuria has some connexion with 
political events can scarcely be doubted. General depression, 
fear of the future, the breakdown of the familiar past, untold 
suffering and loss, these and other conditions resulting from 
the collapse of the old authority in September 1931 have been 
the instruments of God’s providence in turning men’s hearts 
to Him. And the wonder is that, just at the time when this move- 
ment from without has taken place, the church by its training 
and spiritual power is now prepared and ready, as never before 
throughout the sixty-five years of its history, to receive the 
multitude of children in the faith, and to guide their footsteps 
into the way of peace. 
F. W. S. O’NEILL 


[Notr.—To some extent this article covers the same ground as a chapter 
by the present writer in The China Christian Year Book, 1934-1935, edited 
by Dr Frank Rawlinson, which is due for publication at Shanghai in the 
autumn of this year. For the use of that chapter the editor’s permission has 
been obtained.—F. W. S. O’N.] 











RELIGION IN MEXICO 
By KENNETH G. GRUBB 


HE Mexican Church conflict should be of considerable 
interest to students of modern religion. The Roman 
Catholic Church has often suffered from the opposition of 
anti-clerical elements, but has generally managed to avoid 
what might be almost termed a widespread collapse. But just 
as in Russia the Orthodox Church was suddenly tested and 
called upon ‘to pass through the fire,’ and just as in Germany 
the sword has entered into the soul of Protestantism, so in 
Mexico the Roman Communion has been compelled to face a 
discipline the nature of which will be briefly indicated here. 
None of the great Churches of Christendom has thus been exempt 
from the threat of organized and destructive opposition. None 
_ presumably would venture to maintain that it cannot learn lessons 
of abiding profit from these strange and stern circumstances. 
It is possible to trace the roots of the present conflict far 
back into Mexican history and it is enlightening to do so. But 
it must be sufficient to assume a knowledge of the general 
background of Christianity in Latin America and to refer only 
to that critical period of Mexican history—the proclamation 
of the laws of reform by the liberal caudillo, Benito Juarez, 
which were incorporated in the constitution of 1857. The 
liberal leader was convinced that under the paramount influence 
of the Church the social and educational aspirations of the 
masses must remain frustrated. The priests were not excessively 
numerous, but the Church owned one-third of the real estate 
of the country, had done practically nothing for popular educa- 
tion and had invariably supported the cause of reactionary 
politicians. The laws of reform required the secularization of 
cemeteries, the laicization of public education, the dissolution 


of religious orders, the nationalization of religious property and 
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the usual series of demands which liberal politicians throughout 
the sub-continent have fought to obtain. The reply of the 
Church was the French intervention and the ephemeral ‘empire’ 
of Maximilian. But a much more effective answer was found in 
the person of the dictator Porfirio Diaz (1876-1910) who obtained 
power some years after the death of Juarez. This ingenious 
chief, without revoking a word of the constitution, countenanced 
a revival of ecclesiastical influence by a process of verbal dis- 
simulation which clearly showed that in Mexico under the 
law all things would be made possible. By 1g10 the clergy had 
acquired through indirect means about 800,000,000 pesos’! 
worth of property. 

The revolution began in 1910 and for almost a decade 
the country was thrown into confusion. But the constitution 
of 1917 was a remarkable achievement. Under this fundamental 
law the Mexico of to-day is governed, and for the last fifteen 
years a steadily increasing administrative and political effort 
has resulted in such social gains as no other republic in Latin 
America can show. A visitor from northern Europe or the 
United States might be disappointed in much that he sees, 
but the observer acquainted with the republics of Latin America 
generally is in a position to place a real estimate on the achieve- 
ments of the Mexican revolution; and the estimate which he is 
likely to adopt will be no mean one. 

The constitution, except for article 3 (education), is not 
really socialist; it is certainly not communist. It is rather a 
‘nationalist’ constitution with socialist tendencies. Article 27 
(land), article 123 (labour), article 130 (religion) and article 3 
(education) are among its most important provisions. Of the 
social movements which are being pressed forward under this 
constitution the educational is one of the most interesting. A 
chain of rural schools is being built up throughout the villages. 
There are already some thousands of these schools, and the 
six-year plan (1934) provides for the creation of twelve thousand 
new ones. Special steps have been taken for the training 
of teachers, who are often wholly or partly supported by the 

1 9.76 pesos=f1 at par; at present about 18 pesos= £1. 
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villagers, and the teacher himself becomes the general guide, 
counsellor and friend of the community. It is right here to recog- 
nize the humble evangelical village school as the true precursor 
of the schools of to-day and to deplore that of recent years 
the evangelical educational movement has become concentrated 
in towns. Of the other reforms it is impossible to speak at 
length. Twenty-five million acres of land have been distributed 
among the peasants; some progress has been made in co-opera- 
tive marketing; some attention has been given to public health; 
much protection has been afforded to the worker. Success has 
not been uniform in all these departments and in some instances 
it has not been great. But Christians must recognize that four 
centuries of Christianity in Mexico have produced less social 
fruit than fifteen years of professedly non-religious government; 
and it is as well that we should ponder the significance of this 
fact. 

With this brief reference to the general background we must 
now turn to the religious question. The history of the Church 
in Mexico suffices to show why in the constitution of 1917 
severe limitations were placed on the traditional practices of 
religion. The constitutional provisions as they stand to-day 
affect the Roman Catholic Church and other religious bodies 
in three principal ways: property, personnel and education. 
All church property in Mexico is nationalized and belongs to 
the State, which can permit the use for public worship of such 
churches as it considers necessary for the religious needs of the 
inhabitants; no act of public worship can take place outside a 
registered church. All religious ministers must be Mexicans by 
birth, and their number can be limited by State legislatures. 
Since the reform of article 3 in 1934 all education is ‘socialist,’ 
excludes the teaching of religion, contributes to further control 
by the State of all instruction and leaves practically no place 
for private schools. 

When the constitution was published, a group of Mexican 
ecclesiastics living abroad protested; but the Government, being 
preoccupied about other matters, took little notice. A crisis did 
not supervene until 1926 when, on February 4th, declarations 
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of the national episcopate refusing to assent to certain articles 
of the constituticn were made public. The conflict became serious 
and the church authorities suspended ‘public worship requiring 
the intervention of a priest’ throughout the country. An economic 
boycott in which the co-operation of all Roman Catholics was 
expected proved a failure, and many indications showed that the 
Church could no longer count on the support of popular feeling. 
This situation lasted till the middle of 1929, a period marked by 
the ‘Cristero’ rebellion in the south and the assassination by a 
Roman Catholic fanatic of the president-elect, General Obregén; 
an act which, however, was disowned by responsible Roman 
Catholics. In June 1929 a solution of the conflict was reached 
which left the Government in full control, while at the same time 
saving the dignity of the Church. The good offices of Ambassador 
Morrow in obtaining a settlement should receive more recogni- 
tion than they have yet been granted. As a result of the settle- 
ment the exercise of the sacred ministry was publicly resumed, 
but the significance of the conflict was great as it both revealed 
to the masses the possibility of living normally without the 
services of the priest and enabled the Government to estimate 
its true powers. 

The Church had to face continued difficulties and her 
efforts to regain control of public power or influence were 
unsuccessful. Priests were not permitted to function out- 
side their own registered churches and State governments 
continued to limit their numbers. A fresh stage was reached 


in the year 1934 when article 3 was reformed. This article 
now reads: 


The education which the State imparts will be socialist, and besides exclud- 
ing all religious doctrine will combat fanaticism and prejudices, to which end 
the school will organize its instruction and activities in such a form as to allow 
the creation among youth of an exact and rational idea of the universe and 
of social life. 

The revision provoked much protest, particularly in uni- 
versity circles, and the conflict became acute, a number of states 
closing all churches or suspending all religious ministry. The 
culminating point was reached on February 12th, 1935, when a 
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decree was issued forbidding the use of the post for corre- 
spondence which ‘may imply propagation or diffusion of any 
religious doctrine.’ 

To-day there are some seven states with no ministers, 
Roman Catholic or Evangelical. In the whole country of 
seventeen million people, under two hundred Roman Catholic 
priests hold licensed registration. Numbers of churches are 
closed; for example, in the federal district with over a million 
population there are only about twenty-five churches open. 
The work of missionaries is increasingly difficult. Evan- 
gelical schools, even if only indirectly connected with 
mission boards, can hardly keep their doors open—most are 
already closed; and in any event they cannot give religious 
instruction. 

The reform of article 3 has been the most notable happening 
of recent times. There is a tendency in some quarters to make 
the schools not only irreligious but anti-religious and to use 
the teachers as the missionaries of the new militant secularism. 
But this and other tendencies are meeting with considerable 
resistance, both active and passive. 

Two observations are, in addition, justified. First, it is 
right to notice that besides the official measures recorded, there 
is an active extra-official anti-religious activity backed by some 
leading politicians. This follows the customary procedure of 
widespread use of literature, lectures, radio, young people’s 
organizations, burning of ‘saints’ (i.e. images) and so forth. 
The anti-religious propagandists although limited in number 
are both noisy and enthusiastic, and it is as well to remember 
that in Mexico, and possibly in other countries, propagative 
enthusiasm has passed from the Church to the anti-religious 
minority; even the evangelical groups are to-day largely hampered 
through a prevailing nervous tension. In Mexico the Church 
militant has had to yield to the State militant. Secondly, some 
states, like Tabasco, have gone to extremes, removing crosses 
from cemeteries, entirely destroying the cathedral, even pro- 
hibiting meetings in private houses and so forth. But the example 
of Tabasco, although it has been much quoted in Mexico by 
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influential leaders, should not be over-exaggerated. The general 


attitude of the Government to-day is still anti-clerical rather 
than anti-religious. 


There has been a gratifying evidence during recent months 
of the President’s desire to avoid a useless religious conflict. 
The decree against the circulation of literature was revoked 
on June 25th, and a more moderate tone has appeared in the 
politics of the capital. The President has more than once taken 
pains to explain that he himself will not countenance any 
attack on the ‘religious conscience’ of the people. It is not likely 
that any of the more important constitutional provisions will 
be reformed, but it may perhaps be expected that abuses of 
guaranteed liberty will cease and local excesses be restrained. 
A provocative attitude on the part of the Church would almost 
certainly lead to a further crisis. 

Evangelicals view the present state of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico with mixed feelings. Remembering that in the 
last fifty years over sixty Mexican evangelicals have been martyred 
at the hands of fanatical mobs, they cannot but view with 
suspicion the loud outcry at present raised in favour of ‘liberty’ 
by organizations and authorities of the Church. On the other 
hand, no Christian man would desire to do anything but for- 
give the past; and no religious man can tolerate the thought 
of any coercion exercised upon religious freedom. In the Indo- 
Latin republics of America some have thought to see in the 
present circumstances the beginning of the end of that great 
organization, the Roman Catholic Church, which has dominated 
so much of human life and activity. I cannot pretend to share 
this feeling, for many reasons. Probably the Church, as a con- 
trolling force in the country, has lost a position which it will 
only with great difficulty regain; but as a religious influence it 
may well sway the lives of many, and the more so if it proceeds 
by the way of inner renewal. It is certain that if the Government 
goes to extremes, the Church will gain by a natural reaction of 
sympathy. 

Evangelicalism in Mexico is the faith of a small minority 
which, in a score of different ways, has had an influence upon 
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society far beyond its numbers.! But in estimating the present 
situation it should remember that it has all the advantages of a 
minority in spiritual fervour, organization and fraternal solidarity 
among its members. It should, therefore, not seek to escape 
responsibilities by special pleading, but, identifying itself with 
the wider interests of reformed Christianity and indeed of the 
Church universal, seek to invest anew its resources in the 
ministry of Christian service and self-sacrifice, not the least 
towards its enemies in any camp; so that the living power of 
the Gospel may animate its whole testimony and thus be made 
evident in human example and loving witness. If it can fulfil this 
ministry in an hour when the powers of the satanic seem to be 
controlling the minds of many leaders and followers, it will 
matter little if at the present moment it is the faith of a limited 
number. Its future will be well assured. 

On the religious issue in general it remains to add that, taking 
into account the Ibero-American character, it is difficult to 
conceive an ultimate victory for secularism. Perhaps such 
optimism is unpardonable, but if under the admitted abuses of 
the past religious men have continued to fight the battle for 
spiritual values, there is no reason to suppose that they will 
cease to do so in the more socially-directed régimes of the future. 
The illusion that satisfaction can be bought by, say, the granting 
of leisure or of land, will soon pass, and those who are able 
to tap the living and eternal resources of spiritual experience 
will once more find the ground prepared for a prophetic message. 
That, at least, is a valid prayer; and just at present it is more 
profitable to consider the future in such a light than to indulge 
in the eternal controversy of whether a reform of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Latin America is possible and, if not, 
what must be the ideal in these republics of a Christian Church. 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 


1 There are 584 evangelical churches, 464 full-time workers (not including school 
teachers), 156 foreign missionaries and a Mexican evangelical community of 89,750. The 
census (1930) figure for Protestants was 130,322; this includes resident foreigners. 
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LANCASHIRE LOOKS AT MISSIONS 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


N° part of the English-speaking world has such pronounced 

characteristics of its own as the county of Lancashire. 
A native carries them with him for life—the delicious friendliness, 
terrifying bluntness and an inquisitiveness about things which 
bowl over a good many visitors and make them fly the place and 
its people for ever. Lancashire has never been trained to accept 
anything at second hand and, indeed, much of its thought and 
ideals and even religion are home made. There is a suspicion of 
emotion and a stiffening at any outward display of religious 
belief. This in a county which is more stocked with churches and 
religious organizations than any, I suppose, in England, and 
where church attendance, church loyalty and the old-time 
Sunday school flourish, not so robustly as they did, but at any 
rate healthily. 

For nearly fourteen years now Lancashire has been suffering 
under the longest and most desperate trade depression in its 
industrial history. Manufacturers and workers have been through 
bad times before, but nothing like this. It has left a feeling of 
frustration and impotence which have been aggravated by the 
prolonged conferences and negotiations with Whitehall, Japan 
and India which were supposed to put things right. The wealth 
and greatness of Lancashire are dependent on the cotton 
industry, and the mixture of industries round Manchester and 
Liverpool does little to redress the slump in the fortunes of the 
staple trade. 

The Lancashire valleys stretching up towards the Pennines 
with their thickly populated towns and villages have had such 
vital blows that it is difficult to see how they can really recover 
their former prosperity. A walk through any one of them will 


show mills closed, sale notices of scrapped machinery, auctions 
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of looms and offers of equipment. A great deal of it was 
probably redundant and useless in modern competitive trade 
and would have had to go in any case. But a sale notice often 
represents the life work of some manufacturer, and behind him 
stand two or three hundred families who have grown round the 
mill and have had some sort of affection for the fellowship and 
work associated with it. Amongst a hard-working, intelligent 
community unemployment becomes a bitter plague, and what 
amazes me after six years in the midst of it is the patience and 
fortitude of the sufferers. 

The great weaving section of the cotton industry in north- 
east Lancashire was almost wholly dependent on its enormous 
trade with India. The simple, white dhotis poured out ceaselessly 
through the Liverpool docks. Repeat orders came almost auto- 
matically every six months, warehouses emptied, weaving sheds 
rattled, money was saved and the magic phrase ‘t’ boom’ went 
round. Then came Mr Gandhi’s boycott, difficulties in the silver 
market and increased Japanese competition in the Far East. 
The bottom fell out of the industry, manufacturers went penni- 
less in a night and thousands of workers were thrown on the 
unemployment dole. 


I 


In 1931 Mr Gandhi stood in the centre of Darwen—a typical 
east Lancashire cotton town—and watched the people as they 
passed him in the street. He had been brought from London by 
a well-known Congregational family, deeply interested in the 
work of the London Missionary Society, in order that he might 
see for himself the state of a Lancashire town. He watched the 
people pouring from a matinée at a cinema and noticed that most 
of them were well dressed and well fed. He could hardly believe 
that they were unemployed, and asked how much relief they got. 
He gasped at a figure like twenty-eight shillings a week for a 
man and his wife, fifteen shillings for a single man and thirteen 
for a woman. Some of his Indian brethren were only getting that 
a year. 

° That visit of Mr Gandhi was a revelation to many Lancashire 
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people of the real state of the people of India. For the first time 
many realized in their own terms that bad though the slump and 
unemployment were, the permanent state of villagers in India was 
indescribably worse, and that their great industry had grown up 
and boomed on trade with people infinitely worse off than them- 
selves. For the Lancashire mind/at its best is international in its 
thinking, and its great doctrines of individualism, international 
peace and free trade have been practical ideals as well as practical 
politics and good business. There has always been room in 
Lancashire to speak of the world enterprise of the Christian 
Church and of the necessity of evangelization of the whole world. 
The little figure of Mr Gandhi in his robe by the tram-track was 
a sign to the town that their religion and their industrial pros- 
perity were international. 

There has been little resentment against India as far as I 
have noticed in Lancashire, although here and there one has 
heard of decreased support of missions because of the Indian 
situation. There is resentment and bitterness against Japan as the 
arch-villain in the piece, and many monstrous stories about 
slavery in Japanese mills, low standards of living and unfair 
competition are readily believed. But the ordinary man is reason- 
able enough to see that Japan is passing through a period of 
industrial expansion similar to the British expansion of a hundred 
and more years ago, and that she is able to take over en bloc the 
gifts to industry of science and discovery which have made her 
growing-pains less arduous and her achievements more spec- 
tacular. Justification for Christian missions in Japan has been 
hard to drive home at times. The attitude is: ‘Boycott them in 
everything.’ But the story of Kagawa and newspaper evangelism 
in Japan have been effective arguments that an indigenous church 
is already at work there—a gift from the West like the indigenous 
cotton industry. 

Stories and news of active, vigorous Chinese, Indian and 
Japanese Christian churches I have found of the utmost power in 
combating the old argument that ‘we should leave them alone.’ 
Alongside its strain of internationalism Lancashire hugs a warm 
parochialism which likes to hear of similar local loyalties, and the 
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fact of Indian, Chinese and Japanese Christians managing their 
own affairs, standing on their own feet and having their own 
churches appeals immensely to the Lancashire mind, and the 
more publicity given to the work of the indigenous churches the 
better. A man with an intense local loyalty to his own church 
sees at once that they must have problems very much like his 
own. The mysterious ‘missionary atmosphere’ has the veil torn 
from it, and for once the universal Church is seen growing ina 
new native soil, and the new building is seen to be as friendly 
and familiar as the old. 

The work of the universal Church presented under the guise 
of ‘foreign missions’ is bad tactics in a heavily unemployed 
area. The retort is so apt to be about the need at home and 
the number who are out of work and need help. Why send good 
men and women abroad when we want them at home? Again, 
the right approach is through the Church as a living, inter- 
national organization to which is committed the task of speaking 
about God in Christ. Some of the best Sunday afternoon classes 
I have had with forty to fifty men have been on the lines of 
“What is the main Christian task in the world?’ We have reviewed 
the peace question, disarmament, the conquering of unemploy- 
ment and so on. But always we have come back to the view that 
if the Church does not proclaim Christ everywhere no other 
society will do it. At home every one can hear, but in other parts 
of the world it is not so. The ordinary man is always ready to 
respond to need. And there is no bigger argument for missionary 
work than the argument of need. 


II 


The reasonableness, too, of the missionary enterprise in a 
time of world crisis is another approach to people depressed 
and disheartened by their own situation. Unemployment has 
personalized world problems more effectively than any social 
evil since slavery. The naked truth about a godless world is quite 
clear to Lancashire homes, and the answer to it must lie in the 
one activity which is peculiar to Christ’s Church. It has been 
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useful to point out that there are many organizations to educate 
men, to fit them mentally and physically to face their world, 
but only one society to announce the Good News of God to men 
of all races. If the Church fails to perform its central task no 
amount of activity along other lines will save it from the scorn 
of men and the judgment of God. The emphasis on the note of 
evangelization has always been sure of response. It was interest- 
ing to observe a group of about twenty young people I gathered 
together to meet an educational missionary from China. They 
were intelligent Lancashire young people, accustomed to think 
and speak for themselves. They were interested in the curriculum 
and workings of the college, but were agog to discover how many 
students became Christian. It took some pointing out that 
perhaps one convert in the college who might be a potential 
leader was often as valuable as a whole group out on the North 
China plain. But I am not so sure that they were convinced. 

Lancashire, to put it bluntly, likes to see a return for its 
money, and the variety of missionary enterprise sometimes hides 
the news, which the ordinary man is most eager to hear, that 
men are still coming to know Christ personally. It is there that 
one has found the final answer to those who, quite naturally, 
have been unable to see the need of missions abroad in a time 
of distress at home. I put it to a group of men in this way: 
‘Suppose we did bring home every missionary and closed down 
every mission station. Should we be any better off spiritually, 
-and would the real work of God be advanced at all here? Would 
not some consecrated rebel—a Carey or a Morrison—take the 
next boat, or even fly, back to India or China because he could 
not help it?’ 

It is the freedom and liberty which men accept under God in 
the missionary enterprise which makes it so necessary to the 
spiritual well-being of the home church. Without its abandon 
and daring and enthusiasm the home church would often be a 
poor, wilted thing. There is no tonic for a church in the doldrums 
so effective as a re-kindling of missionary enthusiasm, and we 
shall need to give more thought to the relation between a home 
church’s problems and the way out which a new consecration to 
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the work of the universal Church is able to offer. I have seen 
groups of young people grow enormously in moral stature and 
Christian grace through reading together two or three simple 
books about the overseas work of the Church. It was a lightning 
visitation to them that these things of the Acts and Pentecost do 
happen in the modern world and are not confined to a bygone 
age which is mythical and unreal. 


Ill 


There is no need to apologize for the presentation of the 
claims of the world Church in a depressed area. Unemployment 
and missions are international in their workings, and the creation 
of a ‘plenty-poverty’ civilization is an added reason for the 
extension of Christian missions. And the fearless presentation 
of a gospel which is equal to the present occasion wins respect 
even from those who by tradition and temperament are parochial 
in thought and outlook. It is a curious fact, and one which is 
perhaps more obvious in a depressed area than elsewhere, that 
a thoughtful Christian man is often thoroughly international in 
politics, economics and citizenship generally, but is not so in his 
religion. He will know all about the doings of his national govern- 
ment in foreign affairs, but almost nothing about the work of his 
own church in foreign affairs. 

This is partly due to the financial atmosphere which he 
associates with foreign missions: missions mean money. They 
do; but I have never in depressed Lancashire begun in that 
way. I believe that the present international atmosphere which 
has made almost every one stretch his mind and imagination 
is an easy way of approach for the uninterested. In one church 
I found about fifty people giving personally, apart from collec- 
tions, to foreign missions. We soon made that number into a 


hundred as a result of personal application, but it had to be ~ 


backed by two or three planned corporate efforts in a ‘parlia- 
ment’ and a ‘broadcast’ which were imaginative and educational. 

One has had to combat, too, the view which tends to place 
the work of the universal Church among the charities which 
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Christian people or a church ought to support. That is a rut out 
of which it is difficult to get, and merely appeals to the human 
sympathy of people. I am sure that we must present the whole 
issue of the church abroad as a spiritual issue, and that unless 
under God we accept the seals of His commitments to us then 
no amount of our ingenuity to keep the concern going will really 
help. We are in danger at home of shrinking into small fellow- 
ships of people who like the way we do things in worship and 
organization, and so losing the sense of the true catholicity of 
Christendom apart from which no one has membership in the 
Body of Christ. 

Working in a depressed area is little different from working 
anywhere else, except that you see your problems more pointedly 
and their solution is more urgent. It is the note of urgency one 
would like to see in the activities and fellowship of the church at 
home. We have all the machinery for action, for thought, for 
evangelization, for re-thinking our theology and for greater 
discipline and more witness in our personal and corporate lives. 
It may be that the Spirit, as His way of fresh baptism, is again 
turning men to the claims of God upon their world and them- 
selves as His agents. 


Ceci, NorTHCOTT 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE KINGDOMS OF THIS WORLD 


Civitas Det. By Lionet Curtis. London: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 1934. 

Curist AND ComMMUNISM (British). Curist’s ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM 
(American). By E. Staniey Jones. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. New York: Abingdon Press. $2.00. 1935. 


M& LIONEL CURTIS is widely known as one who has devoted 

himself for many years to the study of the principles of politics, 
especially as exemplified in the countries of the British Commonwealth, 
and who has sometimes wielded that real though unseen power which 
is the possession of those who are prepared to consecrate everything 
to the realization of an idea. Dr Stanley Jones is probably the best known 
living missionary. These two men have both written books to explain 
what they think is the relation of Christianity to the structure of life as 
lived in the commonwealth of men. Mr Curtis is concerned almost 
exclusively with the conception of representative democracy, Dr Jones 
with the challenge of the communist idea. We have rarely read two 
books which so strongly suggested the lack in each author of the main 
strength of the other. 

Mr Curtis’ book is passionately sincere; and this ought to be said, 
for much that he writes must seem to the ordinary thoughtful Christian 
rather fantastic. With a considerable wealth of historical knowledge he 
traces through the ages the genesis and development of the State, through 
the early types shown in India and China, through Israel, the west 
Asian monarchies, up to Hellas which broke the vicious circle of divine 
right of kings with the consequent lack of individual responsibility in 
the subject, and discovered the principle of taking decisive action on 
the basis of majority votes. This, to Mr Curtis, is one of the great moments 
of political development; the other principal moment was when under 
Edward 1 of England the idea was accepted that elected representatives 
could bind by their vote those whom they represented. But the Greek 
genius could not stand against the huge weight of Asiatic king-worship, 
and Rome, which owed so much to Greece, accepted the absolutist 
régime. Christianity, in spite of the teaching of Jesus which was the 
quintessence of all human wisdom in these matters, went astray and got 


lost in authoritarianism, so that the colossal development of the auto- 
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cratic idea under the medieval Popes became possible. Islam is dealt 
with, and then we come to the rebirth of self-governing institutions in 
the Anglo-Saxons, Danes, Normans and their descendants. 

To anyone who likes to watch a brilliant mind comparing periods 
of civilization and deducing lessons therefrom, this book is full of interest. 
Here also lies its value, and there are innumerable passages that make 
one think very seriously. Mr Curtis feels, as many western publicists 
do not, the sheer weight of the eastern populations, and he does not 
imagine that the only relevant part of human history is the record of 
the recent imposition of Western political notions upon the East. 

But he himself regards as the most important part of his book— 
hence the title—the insistence that the essence of the message of Jesus 
Christ is to be found within this circle of ideas. Setting aside the rules 
and regulations of the Pharisees, ‘to call upon men to discard these 
rules and to begin thinking and acting for themselves was the task to 
which Jesus decided to devote His powers.’ The kingdom of God as He 
preached it was a definite system of society to be realized on earth. 


The Kingdom of Heaven as Jesus conceived it consisted of men serving 
God by serving each other, the desire to serve increasing by exercise and depend- 
ing for guidance on experience of facts interpreted by reason and conscience. 
For so and not otherwise could reason and conscience be made to grow, and 
with their growth the inclusion of all men in one society would become possible. 


Upon the foundation of this spirit of mutual service may be built, 
and can in the last resort only be built, the structure of representative 
democracy, for this is the moral postulate of it. 

With the suggestion that this kind of political thinking is the Sermon 
on the Mount translated into political terms one need not quarrel. Mr 
Curtis has a real understanding of the Christian social ethic and writes 
with feeling and reverence for Jesus Christ, ‘the greatest thinker who 
ever lived.’ But he will have it that this is all; he is convinced that 
Christianity has gone wrong because of belief in miracles and that 
Christians will not face the fact that a thing is true or a spiritual insight 
is true apart from supporting portents; he dismisses the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and devotes a whole chapter to a virtual reprinting of Professor 
Kirsopp Lake’s well-known views about the Resurrection; what is most 
serious of all, he has so little sense of the frailty and sinfulness of man 
and, on the other hand, of the awful majesty of God, that he almost 
turns Christianity into a sort of Confucian social ethic. For that quality 
in the Master that made men feel that they were in touch with God, and 
that work of His on their souls out of which Atonement and Incarnation 
were formulated, he has no recognition. These are to him the old and 
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wrong notions of miracle-loving authoritarianism. One may be unfeignedly 
grateful for the way in which Mr Curtis shows how democratic institu- 
tions need the support of Christian moral passion and to some extent 
reflect its nature, without assenting to his view that the fundamental 
thing in the teaching of Jesus is the simple and final formulation of ideas 
that were first mooted when the Greek city states were formed and 
came to full fruition in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Dr Jones deals with the other side of things, the side to which Mr 
Curtis, like so many political liberals, is inattentive, the side of economic 
need. It is, when all is said and done, the chief challenge to liberalism 
in the political sphere that poor men are tired of a political equality 
which is frustrated by the economic order. Dr Jones has been (for a brief 
space of time) to Russia, and while convinced that the godlessness of 
Russian communism and its absolute authoritarianism are definitely 
evil, he is captured by what he has seen and optimistic in his judgment 
of its success. He is convinced also that for the modern world the choice 
must be made between Christ and the communist method and ideal, 
and thinks that the choice will, in fact, be made within twenty-five years. 
That there is a Christian answer to communism he does not doubt; in 
one of the many passages in the book, which sound better on a platform 
than they look in print, he says that ‘the only way to beat them is to beat 
them to it.’ That is to say, Christianity must show itself in possession 
of a life and power superior to that of communism when applied to the 
problems to which communism boasts itself the answer. The ‘programme’ 
is to be found in the sermon in the Nazareth synagogue: good tidings 


to the poor, release to the captives, recovering of sight to the blind, 
liberty for them that are bruised. 


‘He closed the book . . . and he began to say unto them, To-day hath 
this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.’ In other words: To-day this pro- 
gramme begins. 

The rest of the book is mainly an attempt to show how it can be done 
and what it would all mean. 

Dr Jones would be the last man to claim that he is expert in this 
field, and much of what he has written is frankly not very convincing, 
because he never faces or indeed seems to be aware of the profound 
problems involved in the translation of Christianity into economic 
organization. All that is involved in state action—the place of compulsion, 
for instance—needs more treatment than it gets here if our questions 
are to be answered. The book is really a speech, and has both the vivid- 
ness of illustration that makes a speech good (especially one of Dr Jones’) 
and the facility in skating over big issues that too many speeches exhibit. 
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But this is not to say that the book does not say important things. 
It says one thing of colossal importance: it tells us that the challenge of 
communism must be answered and that the time is growing short. In 
the face of a growing determination the world over to achieve a juster 
economic order, the Church (and missions too) tend to take one of two 
lines. Either they engage in a series of activities for social amelioration, 
with a total effect of being fussily practical but not very spiritual; or 
they withdraw into an individualist and more or less mystical religion. 
This is of course an exaggerated statement, but it may suggest the 
problem. Now, says Dr Jones to us all, this challenge has got to be faced. 
The Christian Church possesses the answer. Personally, I gravely doubt 
whether the Church possesses anything that is as defined and clear-cut 
as Dr Jones thinks, but I am sure that in the discovery of that answer 
the relevance of the Church to the modern world is bound up. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





CAPITALISM IN INDIA 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISTIC ENTERPRISE IN INDIA. By DaNreL Houston 
BucHANAN, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Econ.). New York and London: Macmillan. 
$5.00. 218. 1934. 


Bags book is the direct product of studies in India made under the 

auspices of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard 
University. For comparative purposes the author makes effective use of 
the unique advantage of his years of study of the economic life of Japan 
while he was professor of economics at the Keiogijuku University, 
Tokyo. Probably it is in part because of this that he shows remarkable 
ability to enter into the cultural factors in the Indian industrial situation. 
This, added to his careful study of the development of the industrial life 
of India and the clear and cogent way in which he writes, gives his book 
its unusual interest and authority. 

Professor Buchanan puts modern industrial development in its setting 
in the total of Indian economic life, deals carefully with the development 
of plantation industries and then takes up in successive chapters the 
different aspects of its main theme—business leadership, transport and 
markets, the principal manufacturing industries and the various aspects of 
the labour problem. The final chapter is a discriminating appraisal of the 
effect of the British connexion upon the industrial development of India. 

With regard to modern capitalistic industry, Professor Buchanan 
makes it abundantly clear that its most far-reaching effect has been 
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commercial rather than industrial. The proportion of India’s popula- 
tion dependent upon industry has remained about the same as it was 
before, but the opening up of the country to commerce has led the pre- 
dominant agricultural population to change its manner of life, raising such 
commercial crops as wheat, cotton, jute and tea, and with the money 
received buying factory-made goods and so losing the old-time self- 
sufficiency of the Indian village. This process has actually forced some of 
the old industrial class back upon the land. He says: 


The successive census reports reveal a steady increase not only in the 


absolute number but also in the proportion of the population dependent upon 
agriculture. 


The presentation of each of the principal capitalist enterprises in 
India—cotton, jute, coal and iron—is well documented and remarkably 
clear and convincing. The study of labour is equally illuminating. The 
author points out the fact (which is too often neglected) that the great 
bulk of factory labour comes from the poorest classes, many of them from 
outcaste groups and hill tribes who are to a large extent themselves land- 
less or dependent upon small tracts of land held on doubtful terms. 
These labourers, nevertheless, maintain their village connexions, for the 
most part leaving their families behind them in the villages. It is necessary 
to understand how low is the cultural and economic level of most of 
the workers in order to get a correct idea of many of India’s labour 
problems. 

Professor Buchanan gives a faithful picture of some of the evils of the 
earlier industrial development and an equally clear presentation of the 
improvement in labour conditions that has been developed by successive 
Acts until now India has the best labour laws of any oriental country. 
Of particular interest is his presentation of the part played by Mahatma 
Gandhi and C. F. Andrews in obtaining industrial justice. After quoting 
at length from the report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
its strong commendation of Mr Gandhi’s efforts for industrial justice, 
and giving a brief account of Mr Andrews’ similar work, he concludes: 


Gandhi and Andrews show that at their best the two civilizations are not 


far apart and yet possibly neither man would have been what he is without his 
intimate contact with both cultures. 


Probably the chapter which is of greatest interest and value is the 
final one on the British connexion. This voices both a severe indictment 
of British failures and a strong endorsement of British successes. Perhaps 
we can do no better than to give both these points of view in Professor 
Buchanan’s own words. 
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Here was a country with all the crude elements upon which manufacturing 
depends, yet during more than a century it has imported factory-made goods 
in large quantities and has developed only a few of the simplest industries for 
which machinery and organization had been highly perfected in other countries. 
With abundant supplies of raw cotton, raw jute, easily mined coal, easily mined 
and exceptionally high-grade iron ore; with a redundant population often 
starving because of lack of profitable employment; with a hoard of gold and 
silver second perhaps to that of no other country in the world, and with access 
through the British Government to a money market which was lending large 
quantities of capital to the entire world; with an opening under their own flag 
for British business leaders, who were developing both at home and in numerous 
new countries all sorts of capitalistic industries; with an excellent market within 
her own borders and near at hand in which others were selling great quantities 
of manufactures; with all these advantages, India, after a century, was support- 
ing only about two per cent of her population by factory industry. 


He finds the cause of this striking failure both in the constant influence 
of British manufacturers upon legislation in Parliament and in the 
commonly held doctrines of laissez faire which were possibly applicable 
to Great Britain at the time but did not suit the Indian situation. He 
points out the great industrial success of Japan and attributes the differ- 
ence in considerable measure to the fact that the Japanese Government 
is conducted purely in the interest of the Japanese. 

On the other hand Professor Buchanan points out the great economic 
advantages that the British brought to India: 


The showing seems poor by western standards, but India’s industrial 
progress has thus far surpassed that of China. Full understanding and single- 
hearted desire for Indian advance on the part of India’s rulers might have 
accomplished much more, but there was no other available governing group 
which combined these qualities with administrative energy and economic 
power. While the same government which India has had might conceivably 
have shown more reforming zeal, the men who constituted it have exhibited in 
such high degree so many of the characteristics of good government every- 
where—high intelligence, honesty, tolerance, industry and humanity—that 
in any fair retrospect India’s historian must concede that India has gained by 
their efforts. 

Because it brought security and unification, British rule has resulted in 
a great increase in India’s population, in the establishment of greatly improved 
communications, and a much more highly developed industry than would have 
developed without strong government. . . . 


Approaching the question purely from the point of the best economic 
interests of India, Dr Buchanan has come to the conclusion that 
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It is too late for Britain to rule alone but too early for Indians alone to 
meet the situation successfully. . . . The present situation, especially on its 
economic side, demands the co-operation of equals rather than the tutelage of 
a backward people. An industrial system, transplanted from England, has 
taken firm foot in Indian soil, and capitalistic enterprise is no longer alien. 


We heartily commend this book to the careful attention of all who are 
interested in the economic development of India. 


ALpEN H. CLARK 
Boston, MASssACHUSETTS 





ST STEPHEN’S, DELHI 


Tue History or St StepHen’s Couiece, Deru. By F. F. Monk. Calcutta: 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 2. London: Church House. 3s. 1935. 


7s is a most interesting and authoritative account of a great 

enterprise. It will have a large sale if it is read, as it ought to 
be read, by all pious alumni of the college, all supporters of the Cambridge 
Mission and all who want to know what Christian higher education has 
done and what it might do for India. It is greatly to be hoped that it 
will come into the hands of those who can afford to respond liberally 
to the present appeal for the Indian Christian colleges. Few, if any, of 
these colleges illustrate more effectively the value of the principles 
emphasized in the Lindsay Commission from which the appeal has 
emerged. The Commission’s recognition of this fact is justified by the 
contents of this book. 

To me personally the book recalls the most stimulating period of 
my life in India, when for a few months in 1921-22 I was brought into 
close and frequent contact with the college staff. It would be easier and 
more pleasant for me to write at length on the book than to attempt 
a brief summary of its significance. That, indeed, is beyond my powers. 
I can only allude to a few points that arrested my attention when I was 
in India and have been much in my thoughts since then. 

First, there is the vitalizing idea of full co-operation on equal terms 
between Indian and European members of the staff, translated into 
action first, I think, in this college. Rudra’s appointment as principal 
in 1907 was, as Mr Monk says, ‘an epoch-making demonstration of 
bona fides on the part of the “trustee” nation, that was an asset of incalcul- 
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able value, far beyond missionary or educational circles, in the subsequent 
years of stress.’ 

During these years of stress, ‘the staff frankly risked official dis- 
pleasure on educational questions when they were able to prove that 
they knew their job better than the administrative services.’ This is well 
put. The Risley Circular of 1907, which forbade even the discussion of 
political questions with students, was educationally unsound and polit- 
ically ineffective. At St Stephen’s, where ‘every opportunity was taken 
of getting political questions freely talked about and reduced to proper 
prospective,’ racial relations became more cordial and the staff’s message 
of reconciliation, which transcended racial distinction, met with ‘sym- 
pathetic hearing and understanding.’ 

The Social Service League is well described as ‘a natural effect of 
the teaching of the college’ and even more of its corporate life. As early 
as 1905 an ex-student led a relief party to Dharamsala after the earth- 
quake. But at that time the students found nothing strange in the refusal 
of a Delhi crowd to assist a mission lady in carrying an injured low-caste 
boy to the hospital. ‘Nowadays the Hindu students take a pride in 
monopolizing the conduct of the sweeper night school.’ 

These features are a natural outcome of the spirit of fearlessness, 
truth and brotherhood, which has characterized the staff individually 
and collectively. Not all of us could have convinced Indian students, 
as Robert Basil Westcott did, that we had come to India ‘because we 
loved India and to love Indians.’ There were many of his colleagues 
and successors who translated into action what is with so many mere 
sentiment. Andrews was not alone in this, though perhaps in readiness 
to show his love, at any cost to himself—and others—he was pre-eminent. 
To his colleagues he was admittedly a source of embarrassment at times. 
But he ‘stands out in the history of the college as the greatest link on 
the British side, as Rudra was on the Indian, in that close personal 
association of the two races which St Stephen’s has so long cherished 
as one of its outstanding features.’ It was not only racial and political 
questions that fired him. He left his mark on the games and in- 
tellectual life of the college and on the courses and policy of the Punjab 
University. 

When I left India I felt that my work there would have been very 
different if I had spent my first few years at St Stephen’s. Perhaps in 
that case I should have been more conscious of its faults than I am now. 
But the staff has never been blind to such faults. It is the source and not 
the manifestation of their strength that gives them confidence. 


ARTHUR MAYHEW 
LONDON 
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JAPAN IN CRISIS 


JaPAN IN Crisis, By Harry Emerson Wipes. New York and London: 
Macmillan. $2.00. 8s. 6d. 1934. 

TOWARD UNDERSTANDING JAPAN. By Sipney L. Gutick. New York and London: 
Macmillan. $2.00. 8s. 6d. 1935. 


a two volumes admirably complement one another. The 
first treats of Japan’s domestic situation, the second of her 
international relations. Professor Wildes, lately teacher of economics in 
Keio University, Tokyo, diagnoses Japan’s body politic with unusual 
insight and accuracy. Dr Gulick, internationalist and former missionary 
in Japan, interprets Japan and the West to one another and shows how 
the danger of war between the United States and Japan can be removed. 
Japan in Crisis penetrates beneath the surface of many phases of 
Japanese life, laying more emphasis on weaknesses than on excellences: 
the censorship of press and platform, the repression of free enquiry and 
of labour organization, the cramming process and favouritism in educa- 
tion, the growth of graft in politics and business, the dominance of the 
military over the civilian element, especially in colonial and Chinese 
affairs. The evidence presented will give the reader grounds for admiring 
the driving ambition and cohesive efficiency of the Japanese people and 
for doubting whether their insular, race-bound imperialism supplies a 
foundation of sufficient breadth and depth to sustain a mainland empire 
comprising alien cultures and institutions. 

Among the aspects of Japanese life which the author saw fit to omit 
is religion, although his occasional references to the missionary enterprise 
are fair and appreciative. He does, however, make it clear that Japan 
has once more become a totalitarian State and that her ruling class will 
brook no undermining either of private property or of the dogma of the 
imperial divinity. He leaves the reader to draw the inference that Japanese 
Christians and other believers in the supremacy of conscience are likely 
once more to suffer restraint and persecution at the hands of a jealous 
State. 

Toward Understanding Fapan focuses attention upon the critical 
situation created by Japan’s recent denunciation of the Washington 
Treaty on Naval Limitation, and offers a well-considered program 
for the expression of the ‘good neighbour’ policy advocated by President 
Roosevelt. Although the relations between Japan and the United States 
are given major treatment, Japan’s relations with other nations are also 
discussed. No one who wishes to know what is involved in ‘a Christian 
policy’ towards Japan on the part of the West should overlook this volume. 
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Dr Gulick is an authority who combines a sympathetic understanding 
of Japan with a lively sense of the calamitous dénouement toward which 
the present policies both of Japan and of western nations are tending. 
The importance of the economic factor is recognized, but at this point 
the discussion needs to be supplemented by such data as are found in 
Joseph Barnes’ Empire in the East and Nathaniel Peffer’s Must We Fight 
in Asia? 'The futility of a war to solve the issues between Japan and the 
United States and the urgency of placing Japanese immigration on the 
quota basis are forcefully brought out by Dr Gullick. 
GALEN M. FISHER 
New YorK 





SUN YAT-SEN 


Sun YAT-SEN. His LiFe AND ITS MEANING: A critical biography. By Lyon 
SHARMAN. New York: John Day Co. $3.50. 1934. 


FROM a village boy to President of the Republic of China, and 
after his death the canonized hero of China’s modernization— 
such is the romantic story of Sun Yat-sen that has been widely pro- 
claimed. It is probably still too early to form a final accurate estimate 
of the man or his services to his country, but this book will help to dispel 
much of the legendary cloud rapidly gathering around him. With 
evidence of careful research and of critical appraisal of documentary 
material, the author draws the picture of a westernized Chinese, who, 
after spending twelve years in education in foreign territories, was an 
exile plotting revolution for sixteen more years, and then at the age of 
forty-five was summoned from London by cablegram to return with the 
prospect of becoming president of the republic for the founding of which 
he had been one of the principal propagandists. Indomitable courage, 
absolute personal integrity and an unshaken sense of mission characterize 
Sun Yat-sen at this time when in personality and character he was 
admirable. From his escape from the peril of detention in the Chinese 
Legation in London he had emerged with what appears to be a profound 
sense of designation for a mission. The fifteen years of exile that followed 
had tended to make him think unrealistically of China’s problems. The 
realization of his life-purpose sooner than he had expected lifted him 
for a while to the heights of optimism. He was not proud. He was religious 
and unashamed to be known as a Christian wherever he went. In the 
exalted mood of success, for the sake of the peaceful unification of the 
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government of the country, he magnanimously and without hesitation 
offered the presidency to Yuan Shih-kai. This act of self-effacement will 
not be forgotten. 

From that zenith he fell. His dreams were wrecked. Tragedy moves 
to climax after climax in plotting and counter-plotting between rival 
parties and military leaders. As a consequence, Sun Yat-sen passes into 
a new phase of character. He was severely criticized. What he accom- 
plished in practical affairs was an inglorious story. At best he was what 
the author describes as an idealistic ‘programatist.’ Frustrated in his 
schemes to obtain support in Japan, defeated in his efforts to set up a 
truly constitutional government in Canton, disappointed in seeking huge 
sums of money for his grandiose schemes for the international develop- 
ment of China, he compromised and accepted the purposeful advice of 
professing friends from Russia. Still longing with undiminished fervour 
for the advancement of China, he looked for and accepted a foreign 
saviour. For better or for worse, as the future may determine, this new 
turning has resulted in the weaving of Russian party organization and 
policies into the fabric of China’s national government. Still a powerful 
propagandist, he was encouraged by his new advisers to resume his 
public speaking. The ideas expressed in his addresses were formulated in 
sixteen lectures on “The Three Principles of the People’—nationalism, 
democracy and livelihood. This has been made the ‘party bible,’ and the 
most important document on which Sun Yat-sen’s claim to the worship 
of the present generation in China is based. In his now famous will, this 
with two other documents are bequeathed as a sacred party legacy. With 
his death the Sun Yat-sen cult began immediately to take form and he 
has become the symbol of unity, of disinterested love of country, of an 
unfinished revolution, of reconstruction and of democracy. 

But this book is more than a biography; it is a narrative within a 
narrative. What happened to China is the larger movement without 
which Sun Yat-sen’s life has little meaning or interest. To the author, 
Sun Yat-sen seems an epitome of his age—a transition period characterized 
by over-confidence and under-thinking. Inevitably China must become 
a part of an increasingly unitary world. The assimilation of universal 
ideas, partial as yet, cannot be understood without some knowledge of 
the régime that is being displaced. The failure to reckon with the necessary 
adaptation of long-established social organization has produced chaos. 
The attempt to impose imitative western forms of government resulted 
in confusion. The establishment of real democracy cannot be accomplished 
until the leaders of China overcome the weakness of ‘disintegrative 
behaviour,’ and learn to function coherently in ‘equality-groups’ that 
take the place of the graded subordination of earlier authority. Such 
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briefly are some of the conclusions of the author in an illuminating inter- 
pretation of this period of China’s history. 

This is by far the best biography of Sun Yat-sen that has been written, 
even though to many Chinese patriots the picture of his later years will 
be rejected as over-critical. It is also a valuable book in that it is helpful 
to a better understanding of changing China. 


A. L. WaARNSHUIS 
New York 


AN ANSWER TO MODERN ANTI-CHRISTIAN FAITHS 


ANTWORT AUF DEN MytuHus. Von W. Kinnetu. Berlin: Wichern-Verlag. 
RM. 4.50. 1935. 

Der MyTHUs UND DAS EVANGELIUM. Von R. HOMANN. Witten: Westdeutscher 
Lutherverlag. M. 3. 1935. 

UNSERE AUSEINANDERSETZUNG MIT DER DEUTSCHEN GLAUBENSBEWEGUNG. Von 
Jou. Witte. Berlin: Evangelischer Bund. M. 0.50. 1934. 

Havers DEUTSCHGLAUBE UND DIE CHRISTUSBOTSCHAFT. Von Jou. WITTE. 
Berlin: Evangelischer Bund. M. 0.50. 1935. 


FAR-REACHING spiritual struggle has been opened throughout 
Germany between the Christian Church, standing for the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and the new anti-Christian paganism. Dr Kiinneth 
and the Rev. R. Homann, in two important theological books, have 
confronted with the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Mythus des 20. Fahr- 
hunderts (Myth of the Twentieth Century) with its anti-Christian and 
naturalistic basis, lacking all historical foundation. In these two books 
the Confessional Church vigorously opposes Rosenberg. D.Dr Johannes 
Witte, Professor of Missions and the History of Religion at the 
University of Berlin, in two short but powerful pamphlets has also 
attacked the theories of Hauer. 

Jacob Wilhelm Hauer was born of a pietistic family at Wiirttemberg 
and educated in the mission college of the Basel Mission and worked 
for five years as an educational missionary in South India. The ideas 
of Hinduism, the all-pervading spirit of tolerance and the pagan power 
of godless mysticism influenced him so deeply that step by step he lost 
his Christian position. In 1934 he solemnly abjured Christianity and 
uttered, in the famous Sports-palace meeting of April this year, decisive 
watchwords for a passionate battle against Christ and His Church. 
Professor Witte opposes Hauer’s ideas from two sides. He proves first, 
with deep knowledge of the subject, that it is quite incorrect to oppose 
the two types of religion as Hauer does—namely, the vorderasiatisch- 
semitische type (Western Asiatic and Semitic, i.e. Christianity) to the 
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indogermanische type (Indo-Teutonic). His argument is convincing, 
because he points out that it was exactly in western Asia that the pure 
‘Aryan’ religion of Zarathustra was born, which shows all the characteristics 
of the so-called indogermanische religion (a personal God, Creator of the 
world; the fall of man; a faith in redemption; eternal hope). Secondly, 
Dr Witte contrasts the ideology of Hauer with clear theological truth. 

In a three-fold way he confronts Hauer’s theories with the decisive 
knowledge of the Church. He shows how the theology of the Reformation 
has pervaded the Christian Church under the influence and impress of 
Karl Barth. Then he confronts the nameless mystical deity of the Teutonic 
faith with the witness of the living God of the Bible, and proves that that 
faith is unable to solve the problems of evil and suffering and the ethical 
problems of life. Thirdly, he confronts with the Christian faith a common 
religious experience which cannot touch eternal reality and is unable 
to solve the question of truth. Hauer could not disprove these theses of 
Witte but tried to defame him personally—a sign of the weakness of his 
position. It will be a great task of missions in the Germany of to-day 
to assist the Christian Church in its severe struggle against anti-Christian 
paganism with all the experience which missions have accumulated for 
two hundred years on their varied fields. 


BASEL K. HARTENSTEIN 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


Wor_p Wipe WITNESS, 1935-1936. The Third Unified Statement. Foreword 
by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Maps. London: Press & Publica- 
tions Board, Church House. 1s. 1935. 


| i ersten the period when the Missionary Council of the Church 

Assembly had the advantage of the wide knowledge and sound 
and statesmanlike judgment of its secretary, Dr A. W. Davies (now 
Dean of Worcester), it produced three successive annual reports described 
as ‘unified statements.’ These reports have had a considerable influence 
upon the course of foreign missionary propaganda in the Anglican Church 
during recent years. This is the third—and best—of the series. 

To produce any single statement dealing with the activities of the 
whole Anglican Church overseas, estimating needs, suggesting lines of 
policy, signalling out the points most worthy of emphasis and indicating 
the part that financial consideration might be expected to play in the 
direction both of development and consolidation, is a difficult enough 
task for a missionary strategist. To do this as a ‘unified statement,’ with 
the collaboration of the bishops of all the overseas dioceses supported 
from England and the officials of all that large number of sending societies 
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which control the destinies of Anglican missions overseas, and with the 
acceptance and encouragement of many people representing every 
conceivable point of view, is surely a triumph. But the greatest triumph 
is to do it not once nor twice but a third time, and so that the second 
report is better than the first and the third better than the second. That 
is what Dr Davies and his collaborators have accomplished. 

A special task that Dr Davies had to achieve was to interest the Church 
Assembly itself in the whole missionary activity of the Church. The 
Church Assembly is predominantly a legislative body, and the foreign 
work and policy of the Church does not come up for debate as a subject 
requiring legislative enactment. Yet no church to-day can legislate 
effectively on home affairs unless it does so before and in relation to a 
world background. These reports of the Missionary Council to the 
Church Assembly have succeeded in a remarkable degree in providing 
the appropriate world setting for what would otherwise have become 
rather insular and even parochial discussions. 

The chief excellence of the report, World Wide Witness, is seen 
when you think of it as being in the hands of a busy layman or clergyman. 
The time of such a man is very much engaged with local or central home 
church activities, and it is difficult for him to capture the atmosphere 
of world-wide witness. Yet he must do so if he is to understand his job 
in his own parish and neighbourhood, and in Church Assembly activities, 
and be in the slightest degree a responsible and representative churchman. 

Such a report as this seems to me almost ideal for this purpose. I 
cannot imagine anyone reading the introductory chapter without being 
not only profoundly moved but also stimulated and enthused to further 
study. The subsequent chapters will certainly hold the attention of such 
a reader, and by the time he has finished the book, unless I am much 
mistaken, he will be enormously impressed by what he discovers is happen- 
ing overseas and determined to take what share he himself can in world- 
wide witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

There are so many reports one has to read nowadays, and they are 
so often dull reading, that the very suggestion that anyone should deliber- 
ately purchase another will come as a shock to many of the readers of 
this Review. But these ‘unified statements’ are really first-rate work, 
deserving careful attention by non-Anglicans as well as Anglicans. 

I have often had the feeling in the past that the other Christian com- 
munions have had little to learn from the Anglican when it came to the 
statement of a case or the writing of a report. I feel quite cheered. I 
believe that the members of every missionary society in the world will 
gain by reading this document. 

MANCHESTER GARFIELD WILLIAMS 
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LATIN AMERICA 


THAT OTHER AMERICA. By JoHN A. Mackay. Map. New York: Friendship 
Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1935. 


OF the books which have appeared in the last fifteen years dealing 

with the spiritual problems of Latin America, it is probable 
that this will be one of the most widely read. At least, it is a valid hope 
that this may be the case, for in no other recent work of this class have 
the pressing issues been selected with such discrimination, and the 
dominant spiritual problems isolated from the mass of interesting but 
irrelevant material which is apt to clog the expression of the writer on 
Latin America. 

A sense of motion and unrest pervades these pages—and the sense 
of a dawn which will break ere long and reveal the patient Christ still 
beckoning across the waters. We are not merely to judge Latin America 
by what she is but by what she is moving towards. With all those who 
have started on this pilgrimage towards the dawn we can join in fellow- 
ship. The sense of fellowship in race has always been honoured by Latin 
Americans; there is no reason why fellowship of the spirit should not 
make a similar appeal. 

Against this general background the ‘Apra’ movement in Peru, the 
Mexican revolution and the main traits of individual character and 
social organization in the sub-continent are briefly studied. The note 
of to-morrow will be not so much a rebellion against the religion or 
traditions of four centuries of ‘Latin’ civilization as a disillusionment 
with this rebellion. Even to-day this disillusionment is widely found 
among isolated individuals and small groups. 

The real task of the evangelicals has been to show that the vision 
of God is not the goal of a quest alone, but the final reward of an act 
of faith; that it never dispenses with an act of faith which itself includes 
a great adventure. Those two great adventurers, Don Quixote and Robinson 
Crusoe, are in some sense symbolic of the ideals which have made North 
America so different from ‘that other America.’ One ideal crossed the 
ocean in the Santa Maria, the other on the Mayflower. Anglo-Saxon 
evangelicals have carried their own adventure southward in a series of 
undertakings in evangelistic, medical, social and educational work, which 
have in turn profoundly influenced Latin Americans to make their own 
experiments in spiritual fellowship. 

If these aspirations can lead on and find their realization in Christ, 
then it will become increasingly evident that the only modern enthusiasm 
in Latin America which is incompatible with Christianity is secularism. 
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And secularism, in its pervasion of religious practices, in its ignoring 
of the sense of sin, in its indifferentism and ethical naturalism is the real 
foe. That the conflict is unavoidable is quite clear from Dr Mackay’s book, 
one of the chief merits of which is that it shows that almost through- 
out Latin America there are those who will not hesitate to accept the 
challenge. 
KENNETH G. GRUBB 
LONDON 





THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH AND MISSIONS 


Curs DE INDRUMARI Misionare. By VasiLe Gu. Ispir. Bucharest: Doicescu. 
440 lei. 1930. 


D® ISPIR, professor of missions in the theological faculty at 

Bucharest, has achieved what may well prove to be a monu- 
mental work for his own country and his own Church. As an introduction 
to the study of the theory and practice of missionary activity it contains 
a mass of material, illuminated by a wide and deep understanding of the 
issues involved. Further, it is a stimulating and suggestive book, which 
aims at arousing and developing among the Orthodox in Rumania such 
a zeal for the missionary cause as may enable them to make a worthy 
contribution to the task of evangelizing the world. No one after reading 
such a book could continue for a moment to entertain the idea too 
prevalent in the West, that Eastern Christianity is petrified or somnolent. 
As Dr Ispir explains, the Holy Eastern Orthodox Church has always 
been in principle a missionary Church and has already achieved notable 
results by its missionary activity. But hitherto it has been largely hindered 
by circumstances, notably by the gigantic and age-long pressure of Islam, 
from spreading the Gospel among the heathen. It has been forced to 
remain on the defensive. Now conditions are more propitious, except 
in Russia, and the Church should hasten to seize the opportunities 
offered. 

A general study of missionary problems from the Eastern Orthodox 
standpoint is naturally arranged on somewhat different lines from those 
to which we are accustomed in the West. With us missionary activity is 
generally accepted as an integral and normal part of the work of the 
Church, needing no special justification or defence, except in response 
to sectional prejudice, occasional criticism or the apathy due to ignorance 
and half-heartedness. It is otherwise in South-Eastern Europe; there 
the case ‘ missions has to be more fully stated and explained. Therefore 
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much in the book which would strike us as commonplace would come 
as altogether fresh and unfamiliar to Rumanian readers. 

In another respect also the plan of the book would be likely to impress 
a western reader: missionary work is not treated in a narrow or depart- 
mental spirit but on a broad basis, as covering practically every variety 
of Christian social and cultural activity. No hard-and-fast line is drawn 
between home and foreign missions. This point of view is a consequence 
- of Orthodox theology, which always envisages the redemption and 
sanctification of mankind in an organic and comprehensive instead of 
in a partial and individual manner. The more deeply and vividly an 
Eastern Orthodox is illuminated and permeated by his faith, the more 
his sense of religious responsibility is extended in ever-widening circles. 
This broad and synthetic attitude towards missionary problems is 
not based merely upon the presuppositions accepted by all Eastern 
Orthodox Christians. It also springs from personal conviction and 
personal experience. Dr Ispir is himself a pioneer of Christian social 
efforts in his own country, more particularly through his review, Soli- 
daritatea, and the association bearing the same name. We must not 
expect to see Rumanian Orthodox missionaries established straightway 
in India or China. But an interest in missionary problems, the develop- 
ment of home missions, the pastoral care for Rumanians abroad, especially 
in America, and international Christian co-operation generally should lead 
in time to definite work for the evangelization of non-Christians. 

This book contains an outline of the history of missionary work, a 
generous recognition of the contributions made to it by different 
nationalities and different denominations, plenty of statistics and a 
useful bibliography. There are special chapters on Judaism and 
Islam. 


C. T. Hartey WALKER 
East HANNEY, BERKS 





THE FOUNDER OF ISLAM 


MUHAMMED ALS RELIGIONSSTIFTER. Von Kari AHRENS. (Abhandlungen fiir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. XIX, Nr. 4.) Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
RM. 12. 1935. 


7 essay is not intended as a biography of the prophet; like 
most works of recent scholars it stands critically opposed to 
tradition concerning the events of the prophet’s life. The historical 
kernel cannot be removed from the sources. It has this in common with 
the last biography of the prophet, by Tor Andrae, that it carefully pursues 
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the Christian sources that evidently lie beneath the Koran. Essentially 
we have here a comprehensive investigation respecting the question how 
far the main substance of the Koran accords with the contemporary 
Christian literature. Besides the New Testament and the Syrian Christian 
writings, there have to be taken into consideration especially the writings 
of Ephraim (e.g. his idea of paradise), Mandaic literature (e.g. those 
concerning the descent into hell), the Manichzan literature (e.g. docetism) 
and finally Jewish-Christian and gnostic literature. 

The whole of modern research into the Christian environment is 
here critically utilized; of the younger men: Andrae, Schaeder, Horovitz, 
Rudolf, Baumstark; of the older: Noeldeke, Buhl, Schwally, Horten 
and many others. The book thus vouchsafes reliable information respect- 
ing present investigation, and in that lies its special value. 

The investigation is intentionally confined to the Koran. The contents 
of the Koran are divided into three classes, showing Muhammad as the 
prophet, the teacher and the lawgiver. Some readers may perhaps consider 
it a lack that there is no representation of Muhammad as politician. 
Such a presentation, however, can hardly be expected from the 
Koran. 

The author establishes that only slight Christian connexions existed 
in the beginning. But as more Jewish and Christian conversions are met 
with, the more plainly are Christian influences observable. Hand in hand 
with this, a controversy with Christian doctrine is gradually carried on. 
Ahrens assumes that especially among the first followers of Muhammad 
there were many Jews and Christians. The spirited hypothesis of A. 
Baumstark—that Muhammad’s graphic accounts, or badly painted 
Christian pictures, must frequently have been misunderstood—Ahrens 
justly finds impressive. It is well known that the Apocalypse of St John 
supplied abundant topics for the eschatological pictures. What is lacking 
can be authenticated from other Christian sources. 

To me the detailed statement of Ahrens throws new light upon a 
disputed problem: how are the rapid subjection of the Christian masses 
under Islamic sway and the many conversions of Christians to Islam to 
be accounted for? Professor Harnack’s explanation, quoted by the author, 
that the adoration of relics and the magic practices amongst the Christians 
must be held responsible for this, does not seem to me convincing. One 
should rather think that the Jews and Christians, while entirely failing 
to realize the disparity between the Muslim and the Christian faith, 
were greatly impressed by the analogies between them. They evidently 
believed they were remaining in the same religious sphere as in the past. 
An argument in favour of this is the well-known fact that in the eighth 
century and later Muslims were reckoned among Christian heretics. 
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This carefully written book essentially enlarges our knowledge of the 
origin of Islam, by systematically summarizing all that has been achieved 
in the range of this subject. 


G. SIMON 
BETHEL BEI BIELEFELD 





THE RELIGION OF ISLAM 


STORIA DELLA RELIGIONE DELL’IsLaAM. Di MICHELANGELO GuipI. Turin: 
Unione Tip. Editrice. 1935. 

AN OvuTLINE OF IsLaM. By C. R. Nortu. London: Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 
1935- 

ZuR FRAUENFRAGE IN DER ARABISCH-ISLAMISCHEN WELT. Von Rupr Paret. 
(Verdffentlichungen des Orientalischen Seminars der Universitit 
Tiibingen.) M. 5.40. 1934. 

De IsLaAM EN DE Vrouw: Bijdrage tot de Kennis van het Reformisme naar 
Aanleiding van M. R. Rida’s Nida’ lil-Djins al-Latif. Door W. J. A. 
KERNKAMP. Amsterdam: Author. f 4.50. 1935. 


HOSE who remember their student days in study-circles on the 
non-Christian religions will well remember the baffling sense of 
dissatisfaction with which they finished their study of Islam. On the 
one hand, the study of Islam seemed delightfully simple as compared 
with Hinduism or Buddhism, for here we were in contact with definite 
dates and actual events and clear-cut conceptions, and yet we could 
sense that all was not well, for whereas in Hinduism and Buddhism we 
were conscious of grappling with real attempts at solving fundamental 
problems of religion, our text-books on Islam were full of political events 
and social adjustments, but on religion seemed to have little to say regard- 
ing anything that went below the surface of mere ceremonial religious 
life. Moreover, in our summing up we could always gather together the 
elements for a statement of the contribution that Hinduism or Buddhism 
had made toward the solution of the problems of religion, but in the 
case of Islam, while we were conscious of its political and social sig- 
nificance, it was extraordinarily difficult to find anything religious that 
it had contributed, save perhaps a new emphasis on certain truths already 
set forth fully by Judaism or Christianity, and in the legacy of Islam 
it was equally difficult to point out anything that was peculiarly 
Islamic. 
Yet Islam is one of the big religious factors in the life of the Near 
and Middle East to-day, and its evolution in the next few decades is 
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fraught with mighty consequences for the whole life of the East. There 
is no doubt that the Islamic world is changing under the ever-increasing 
impact of western life and thought, and many careful observers are 
asking: ‘Whither Islam?’ In some quarters there is a frank turning to 
absolute scepticism. With some it has brought about a return to the 
strictest form of orthodoxy. Others, and both in India and the Near 
East they are an increasing number, are striving to work out a modernist 
Islam. All groups, however, even the secularist, are morbidly sensitive 
to any criticism of Islam and particularly resent Christian preaching. 

Naturally Christian preaching cannot cease merely because it is 
resented, but Christian preaching and Christian thinking ought to have 
a sympathetic understanding of Islam both in its historical development 
and as it strives to adjust itself to modern conditions, so that these new 
studies of Islam deserve our earnest attention. 

Professor Guidi’s volume is little interested in the political history 
of Islam, but gives us the best account we have yet seen of the develop- 
ment of Islam as a system. The author’s strength is that he is thoroughly 
at home in the original sources, and though he takes full account of the 
most recent research on Islam by modern scholars, his decisions are 
always reached by his own independent work on the sources. His book 
is written from within, and even where one differs in places from his 
conclusions one has to add the rider—‘but perhaps he is right.’ 

He begins by a survey of the religion of pre-Islamic Arabia, emphasiz- 
ing the influence of Judaism and Christianity in the peninsula, and bringing 
out the significance of the precursors of Muhammad in the preaching 
of monotheism. Then follows an extremely sympathetic and suggestive 
account of the labours of Muhammad as a preacher of religion, not 
glossing over his defects or his failures, but on the other hand not minimiz- 
ing his real significance as a religious leader. Like Richard Bell, Tor 
Andrae and Karl Ahrens, Professor Guidi is convinced that we must 
find the real significance of Muhammad by looking at him not as a 
pathological case, though in a sense he was that, nor as an astute political 
leader, though he was also that, but by regarding him as primarily a 
religious reformer, whose political and social reforms were really incidental 
to his more fundamental aim at religious reform. His limitations both 
as to understanding of religion and as to the organization of a religious 
system were due to his milieu, and the thing to marvel at is that he 
accomplished as much as he did with the material at his disposal. On 
the vexed question as to the preponderance of Jewish or Christian influ- 
ences on the Prophet’s developing thought, Professor Guidi is inclined 
to emphasize the Gnostic influences, particularly that type that we find 
reflected in Manichzism and the Clementine writings. 
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A brief account of the struggle after Muhammad’s death and the 
final supremacy of Islam in Arabia, is followed by two sections where 
the author makes his main contribution to our knowledge of Islam. 
With extraordinary skill and clarity he traces the development of the 
system under the play of various external influences, as it slowly worked 
out its legal system (the Shari’a), its theology and its organization of 
practical religious life, both within the orthodox Sunni fold, and in the 
curious vagaries of the heterodox Shi’a, until the first great synthesis 
under al-Ash’ari, and the second under the greatest of all Islamic 
theologians, al-Ghazzali. A briefer account then follows of the later 
reactions from this synthesis, seen in such movements as Wahhabism, 
the Fraternities, Mahdism and the modern unorthodox developments 
of Babism and so on. A final section describes succinctly the system— 
legal, ascetic and practical—as it is lived by orthodox Muslims of the 
present day. 

The great value of Professor Guidi’s volume is the extraordinarily 
clear and vivid way in which he makes the whole development of the 
system stand out clearly before our eyes. It is a marvel of compression 
and yet nothing is left out, and where most of us get bogged in the con- 
fusion of the original authorities, he has succeeded in giving us what, 
whether finally judged right or wrong, is at least a clear picture. 

Mr North’s book is a simple and unpretentious compilation for 
beginners in the study of Islam. It is based on books already available 
in English and shows no acquaintance with original sources. However, 
it is pleasingly written and, what is better, is generally accurate, so that 
it may be safely used with students as an introduction to more scholarly 
works. It is somewhat wider in scope than Professor Guidi’s work as it 
gives more attention to the political expansion of Islam. 

The contributions of Dr Paret and Dr Kernkamp both deal with 
the burning problem of women in Islam as it is viewed by the modernists, 
and both, curiously enough, seem to have been called forth by the brochure 
of Muhammad Rashid Rida: An Appeal to the Tender Sex. Sheikh Rashid 
Rida, the editor of the religious journal al-Manar, is a well-known figure 
in Cairo as a champion of orthodox Islam. He is a disciple of the great 
reformer, Muhammad ’Abdu, and has not only compiled a huge three- 
volume life of his master, but has edited his lecture notes as a commentary 
on the Qur’an and published a number of his smaller writings. In con- 
tradistinction, however, to other followers of the great "Abdu, he has 
moved away back in the direction of orthodoxy and, though a champion 
of certain movements of reform, he has attained to some fame locally 
as a champion of orthodoxy against Islamic modetnism. 

His famous brochure was published in 1932 on the occasion of the 
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festival of the Prophet’s birthday (Mulid an-Nabi), and its full title is: 
An Appeal to the Tender Sex on Woman’s Rights in Islam and their Share 
in the General Reform of Islam. In it there is an investigation of the questions 
of polygamy, concubinage, veiling and unveiling, divorce, the prescrip- 
tions and decrees relative to the wives of the Prophet, honouring women, 
respect for elders, education of daughters and so forth. Dr Kernkamp 
makes it the text for an investigation of the modernist position on the 
woman question, but Dr Paret takes it in connexion with a number 
of other recent writings by Muslims in the lands of the Near East, and 
seeks to develop the main trend which modernist Islam is taking with 
regard to the question, and which may indicate what future there is for 
the various organizations of women that have been springing up in the 
Muslim East to demand a fairer and more sympathetic consideration of 
woman’s position in Islam. 

The participation of Muslim women in the recent women’s congress 
at Stambul was marked, and the distinguished ability of many of the 
women connected with these movements for reform makes it certain 
that great changes must come about in the near future. What the effect 
will be on the Islamic system is hard to prophesy. Writers like Rashid 
Rida would have the whole development of the woman question take 
place within the bounds of orthodoxy, finding room for certain improve- 
ments by extremely dubious exegesis, and arguing against others as 
contrary to the best interests of women themselves. Others sit loosely 
to orthodox Islam and argue for the full freedom of women on grounds 
of natural right. Dr Paret has interestingly brought out the conflict 
within Islam that this whole question has caused, while Dr Kernkamp 
has done us the greater service of expounding from a wide survey of the 
law-books the juristic implications of these modern movements for 
reform. 

Cairo ARTHUR JEFFERY 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN Action: An Experiment in the Iringa District of the 
Iringa Province, Tanganyika Territory. By G. Gorpon Brown, Ph.D., 
and A. McD. Bruce Hutt. Introduction by P. E. Mrrcnett, C.M.G., 
M.C. Map. Appendices. London: Oxford University Press (for the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures). 7s. 6d. 1935. 


ONSIDERING the wide scope of anthropological science, the 
title of this volume is somewhat misleading. To the uninitiated 
it might suggest a manual of various branches of applied anthropology. 
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In reality, the book records an important experiment in the application 
of ethnographic research to the solution of some problems of administra- 
tion in a typical African Bantu tribe, the Hehe of the Iringa District. 

Dr and Mrs Gordon Brown are well known for their ethnographic 
and philanthropic work. The other author has been district officer of 
Iringa since May 1932. 

Chapter 1 describes the nature ‘and method of the experiment; 
chapter II is an account of the Hehe tribe, under the headings of social 
organization, law, land tenure, economics, religion, other customs (folk- 
lore, magic and witchcraft, female initiation). Chapter 11 treats of ‘the 
changing tribe’ under the divisions of administration, taxation, European 
law, new religious beliefs, education, European settlement. Chapter Iv 
sums up the conclusions reached. 

The amount of information which this book contains seems to have 
been dependent upon and conditioned by the questions of the district 
officer on matters which it was essential to know for effective administra- 
tion. It is greatly to the credit of the authors that this heterogeneous 
material has been summarized in such a masterly way that the result 
is a coherent and valuable ethnographic sketch. It was inevitable, under 
the conditions, that a great deal has been omitted which would have 
been necessary for a complete account, however skeleton-like, of the 
tribe studied. 

The psychological side of the research is somewhat overshadowed 
by the political aspect. For example, we should have liked more light on 
the typical personal character of the people and its resulting influence on 
conduct, both normal and abnormal. The great part which ‘medicine’ 
(magical) plays in the life of the tribe is well emphasized and should be 
studied carefully by workers among other tribes. The information given 
on this subject is scattered through the book and the entry in the index 
is inadequate. The section describing the native religion is valuable, but 
all too short. Nevertheless there is enough material to show that there 
is a fine basis for sublimation when conversion to Christianity takes 
place. 
The biological side of the research was not taken up to any extent. 
But in the practical solution of particular problems, physical factors in 
the application of research cannot well be divided from the cultural. 
For this reason we should have liked to learn more about various biological 
factors, such as the health of the people, the rate of infant mortality 
and allied questions. In the discussion of polygyny the question arises 
whether the differential birth-rate (in the preponderance of women 
over men) is a permanent biological condition, or if it would possibly 
apply to one or two living generations only. 
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We have a classical example of the happy collaboration of an anthro- 
pologist (who was also a missionary) and a magistrate, in the famous 
monograph, The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, by the Rev. 
Edwin Smith and the late Captain A. M. Dale. The value of such col- 
laboration is still further proved by the research of Dr Brown and Mr 
Hutt. But we cannot help wishing that there had been a third collaborator 
in this case, perhaps a missionary of long standing, who might have 
concentrated on the religious and psychic life. The Italian Consolata 
Fathers who are working in the district are known to be interested in 
anthropological research. 

The book should be widely read, for it may well form a starting- 
point from which work of great value may be done in the future. 


E. Dora EARTHY 
TRURO 
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THe LAND AND Lire or Arrica. By MarcareT Wronc. Illus. 144 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1935. 

From FetisH To Faira: The Growth of the Church in West Africa. By W. J. 
Piatt. Map. London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1935. 


Mss WRONG’S book has both charm and utility. Its charm is 

partly due to the many quotations from African literature of which 
the author has an intimate knowledge. Its utility lies in its vivid and 
accurate presentation of fact, the result of close and careful personal 
observation. The author ranges from Kenya to Cape Town, from Tan- 
ganyika to Kumasi, and whilst not attempting to generalize or to cover 
all the ground, she follows the wise teacher’s method of selective detail. 
Whether we are shown a Nyasaland village at dawn, or the trek home- 
wards of mine workers laden with the cheap presents of civilization, or the 
busy town life of Accra, Nairobi or Johannesburg, the description of 
“one who has seen’ is compelling and convincing, and the abundant use 
of direct speech gives dramatic power and vitality. 

But the book is not limited to descriptions of life; the development of 
travel from slave paths to the Cape-to-Croydon air route, the history of 
Africa’s peoples, pressing problems of Government such as land tenure 
and taxation, and the vast subject of African education are all lightly 
touched upon. ‘Religion,’ says the author, ‘cannot be dealt with in one 
chapter, because for the African religion is woven through the whole of 
life’; but the book would have been richer with the addition of a picture 
or two of church life. In the author’s preface the modest hope is expressed 
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that the book may help to interest, amongst others, older schoolboys 
and schoolgirls. It will not only interest the few; it will instruct the 
many, and a copy should be in the geography section of every school 
library. 

Mr Platt speaks of West Africa with a two-fold authority: that of a 
man on the spot well-versed in the life of one particular part, and that 
of a traveller who has had the advantage of visiting the whole area under 
discussion, for he has spent fourteen years as a missionary in Dahomey 
and the Ivory Coast and four years in responsibility for work in Equatorial 
Africa on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Describing the secular side of European penetration, Mr Platt states 
that West Africa is in a worse plight than Asia, because she has 
accepted uncritically a white civilization ‘which threatens with annihilation 
the foundations of her own religious and spiritual desire.’ ‘Something 
definitely constructive must be done to save the soul of this people,’ he 
says, and the rest of the book supports his statement that the Church is 
the ‘society upon whose growth and maturity depends the soul-life of a 
continent.’ 

The book would have given an untrue picture if it had met with an 
unqualified ‘Yes’ the two questions asked at the beginning: 


Is the Church sufficiently rooted and widespread to be trusted by the 
people with their deepest soul-life? Again, is the Christian life of the tiny groups 
of consecrated personalities in the village churches of such quality and strength 
that it can leaven the life of the thousands of uninstructed pagans who are 
now claiming baptism? 


Therefore some of the huge problems of the West African Church 
are touched upon: the evil as well as the good effects of the ‘prophet 
movements,’ the responsibilities of the Church’s control over education, 
the power of surrounding pagan morality and the menace of Islam. 
Hope for the future lies in the further carrying over of religious ideas and 
intuitions from the old life into a new sphere and the lifting of them to a 
new quality of life rooted in the eternal order of God; in the present co- 
operation between the various missions resulting in plans for organic 
church union; and in the possibility of impossible things to ‘individuals 
and Churches that are rooted and grounded in God as we know Him in 
Jesus Christ.’ 

The style and arrangement of the book make it suitable both for 
personal reading and for group study. 

ALICE WALTON 


LONDON 
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The China Christian Year Book, 1932-1933. Eighteenth Issue. Edited 
by Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai Christian Literature Society. 
$1.00; 4s. 6d.; Mex. $2.00. 1934.) The information in this volume con- 
cerning Christian work and many related subjects is encyclopedic. The 
seven main sections deal with national life, religious life, missions and 
missionaries, education and students, social work, medical work and 
literature. In six hundred pages we have a series of authoritative articles 
that taken together give a balanced perspective of the progress of Christi- 
anity in China. Changes in national life have created new problems for 
the Christian community, and these pages reveal its adaptability in the 
work of presenting the gospel message. The spirit of hopefulness that 
pervades the whole volume is encouraging and stimulating, and we are 
greatly indebted to the editor for this invaluable compendium. 


A. G. C. 


A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism. By Koppel S. Pinson. 
Foreword by C. J. H. Hayes. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
75 cents. London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 1935.) The assistant- 
editor of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences has attempted to sift 
out a few of the more scholarly studies from the mass of literature on 
this subject. It includes only works in English, French and German 
and is limited to 431 titles, covering such a vast range as general analytical 
works; psychological studies; nationalism and race; nationalism and 
religion; nationalism and language; nationalism and politics; nationalism 
and economic affairs; nationalism, socialism and communism; nationalism, 
education and propaganda; national minorities and national autonomy; 
nationalism in the ancient and medieval worlds; modern nationalism 
in the West; nationalism in the Orient; nationalism among the Jews. 
With various territorial subdivisions, it can readily be seen that it cannot 
be very inclusive. Its section on nationalism and religion is disappointing, 
because four of the five titles deal with the specific problems of the 
Roman Catholic Church in relation to nationalism. It is to be hoped 
that later editions (which it is suggested may be published every five 
years) may be more inclusive in the realm of religious liberty in relation 
to nationalism. 


E. B. S. 


John White of Mashonaland. By C. F. Andrews. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 5s. 1935.) John White sailed to South Africa in 1892 under 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, and after two years in the 
Transvaal went north into Mashonaland, a pioneer missionary in a 
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recently established mission. There he worked until 1932, when he 
returned to England seriously ill and died the following year. Such is the 
framework of an heroic life devoted to the African people, among whom 
his ashes now lie. The picture of John White given in this book is 
intimate and deeply sympathetic, as one would expect from the author. 
One of his last wishes was that a hospital should be built in 
Mashonaland to minister to his beloved people. The royalties on this 
book are to be devoted to that purpose, for which gifts are also invited. 
M. M. U. 


God Has a Purpose. By Ruth Rouse. (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 1s. 1935.) The subtitle of this small book is An Outline 
of the History of Missions and of Missionary Method, which well describes 
it. Section 1 carries us rapidly from the fourth century to the emergence 
to-day of ‘the Younger Churches,’ making brief mention of the out- 
standing mountain peaks in that vast terrain. Section 11 gives the main 
motives which from time to time—down to the present day, have impelled 
men and women to go out as missionaries. Section 111 traces the develop- 
ment of missionary methods: Bible translation, education and so on. 
An epilogue re-emphasizes a note heard right throughout the book— 
that God indeed has a plan for the world and for each one of us, which 
we miss at our peril. Questions for discussion, a short bibliography, an 
appendix on the purpose and origin of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union bring the book to a close. It should prove of value out of all pro- 
portion to its size, not only in student circles but among other youth 
groups also. M. M. U. 
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CORPORATE LIVING ON THE MISSION FIELD 


Tue Hayes, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 


July 1935 
Tue EpirTor, 


International Review of Missions 


Dear Sir,—We fail to understand why some people seem to think 
that, in her article on corporate living in the October number of the 
International Review of Missions, Miss Allshorn has put the case unfairly 
for the senior missionary. All the way through there is an attitude of 
‘No blame’ to anyone, rather of ‘Let us see what is the matter together’: 
an analysis of the situation as it is and a plea that we could do something 
better. 

Your correspondent, writing in the July number, has stated certain 
truths which surely we all have rubbed into us before we go out from any 
missionary training college, and seems to have missed the fundamental 
point altogether. Miss Allshorn has not spared us. There is a really 
serious indictment (which we know, too well, to be true) towards the 
end of the article, finishing with a quotation which says something far 
more drastic than anything that has been said of the seniors. We do not 
want to defend the writer, she needs no defence, but we do want to 
defend the deeper truth which we ourselves know we are challenged by 
and which Miss Davis does not seem to have grasped. Therefore, may 
we point out a few things about which we also as a representative group 
of young missionaries feel strongly? 

Your correspondent says: ‘Although juniors, some of us feel that 
the writer of the first article placed too much of the responsibility for 
the making or marring of happy relationships upon the senior worker.’ 
If she would read the article more carefully, she would see this: ‘It would 
be a mistake, however, to imagine the problem lay only between senior 
and junior. It lies deeper.’ 

In the Methodist Recorder for May, a young man missionary out on 
his first term of service, writing from a small station in Central India, 
voices for us what we feel. He says: 


I have just been reading something and now I badly want to write. One 
sentence from an article in the International Review of Missions seems to be 
hammering on my heart. It is this: ‘If we could get rid of our frightened thinking 
and realize that everything hangs on the quality of Christianity we offer, we 
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might by some gesture of faith in God find a way through.’ The writer is a 
Miss Allshorn. I do not know her but I do thank her for the jolt it gave me. 


By the side of this challenge for a finer quality to our religion, whether 
we are old or young in the mission field, surely it is on a somewhat super- 


ficial basis that your correspondent is viewing the command of Christ 
to love one another, when she says: 


Failures are due to the fact that we are human beings rubbing shoulders 
with human beings. . . . Either we succeed better than we think in our personal 


relationships, or else our sense of loyalty to our fellow missionaries comes to 
our aid. 


It is exactly this easy-going attitude that some of us are so conscious 
of in ourselves and others. We are all too conscious that we cry anything 
for peace and compromise with the further challenge. Few of us could 
say that we are working whole-heartedly for that quality of Christianity 
for which Miss Allshorn pleads, when she says of love: 


This is not a thing that can be learned en masse; it must go deeper than 


the ordinary meaning of the word ‘fellowship.’ It is ultimately individual soul 
with individual soul. 


Some of us, old and young, realize that to be merely a crowd of even 
pleasant missionaries on a mission station is not good enough. It means 
we are doing nothing at all positively to solve the more difficult issues 
of unity. Unity does not mean we have to be intensely intimate with 
every one; it does mean that we have to work with some real passion 
towards a deeper and truer understanding of each other and not be 
simply a pleasant crowd (and it would be impossible to hide the fact 
that we are not always even that). Ordinary nice worldly people can make a 
very happy crowd; and is it not a fact that the people with vision are 
telling us to-day that Christianity is no use in the present state of the 
world unless it is a struggle to be a little superhuman—different. 

Your correspondent further says: 


This letter is not an attempt to place all responsibility for happy relation- 
ships on the junior, but rather to show that we realize it must be shared. 
Corporate living in any sphere of life must be ‘a fifty-fifty proposition.’ 


Does not the writer of the article stress this point throughout, but 
with a far deeper content and finer vision than most of us have ever tried 
to work out on our mission stations? We quote her again: 


A new sensitiveness and understanding among us towards each other is 
bitterly needed. . . . If those of the older generation worked on a principle 
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of action, those of the younger are finding that they are more often working 
on the mood of the moment. They must learn to see that they will not have 
much to give until they have found a love forged out of such communion with 
God that it holds in its hands strong, gentle reverences and humilities, as well 
as vigorous, turbulent things like visions and discontents, impatiences and 
struggles. They will have to realize that the older people will need great patience 
with them while they are working it out. 


These attitudes lie far deeper than the merely ‘fifty-fifty proposition,’ 
and it would be fatal to work on a more self-satisfied basis. We who are 
young know well ‘what is the thing we lack that prevents the perfect 
picture of Jesus for them to see,’ and we know we have a challenge here 
that we must honestly face, realizing as we do so a little, at all events, 
of the issues it may involve us in. So quickly do we take the easier way 
in our relationships, and so rapidly, almost before we are aware of it, 
do we become those who can only offer a mediocre Christianity. 

‘It is mediocrity though it be called love.’ 


Signed: 
NoEL SUMMERHAYES 
Doris HuMe-GRIiFFITH }+Nigeria 
(Dr) Joyce WiGRAM 


MuriEL DEAN Sierra Leone 
WINIFRED MacKENNAN } 

RutH MANNING sca 

(Dr) Marion SMYTHE 

Amy LuGToNn } Chi 
ConsTANCE HopKINSON ma 

Enrip Goop , 
RutH Pavey }Bast Africa 


WINIFRED DEELEY }e 
Marcery HoAaTHER gypt 


VIOLET COLEMAN Tanganyika 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


Turkey has passed through many changes in recent years and none 
greater than in the attitude of the Government to religion, whether 
Islam, Judaism or Christianity. The article by Mr S, A. Morrison, who 
is Secretary of the Egypt Mission of the Church Missionary Society, 
shows the reasons for the present position of Christian missions in Turkey. 





The Rev. JoHN Foster is Tutor in church history and the history of 
religion in the Union Theological College, Canton. His article should 
be read in conjunction with that by Dr Rawlinson in our July issue. 


The Rev. H. B. Ratrensury is Secretary for home organization of 
the Methodist Missionary Society, and visited in 1934 the tribal areas 
of South-West China. 





The Rev. Ggorce S. Stewart is a Presbyterian minister, formerly 
of the Cairns Memorial United Free Church, Edinburgh, and earlier 
still of the United Free Church mission in South Africa. 





The Rev. W. E. ToMLinson, whose former article appeared in our 
July issue, 1930, has spent thirty-five years in evangelistic work among 
Mysore villagers, under the Wesleyan Methodist (now Methodist) 
Missionary Society. 


The Rev. J. Z. Hope is a Secretary of the National Christian Council 
of India, which is committed to the forward movement in evangelism of 
which he writes. 





Miss EvizapetH G. K. Hewat, B.D., Ph.D., recently presented a 
comparative study of Hebrew and Chinese wisdom as a thesis for her 
doctor’s degree at Edinburgh University. She is now one of the professors 
of history in the history department i Wilson College, Bombay. 
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Epitors’ Notes 569 


The Rev. F. W. S. O’Neitt, D.D., who was the first theological 
travelling secretary of the British Student Christian Movement, has 
been since 1897 connected with the Irish Presbyterian Church mission 
in Manchuria. 





Mr. K. G. Gruss is well known to our readers as Director of Survey 
Work in Latin America for the World Dominion Movement; his know- 
ledge of the whole great area is unrivalled. 





The Rev. W. Ceci Norrucott is a Congregational minister who has 
served for some years in Darwen, Lancashire. On October 1st he succeeded 
the Rev. E. Shillito as Literary Superintendent of the London Missionary 
Society. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. ALpeN H. Crark, D.D., a 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
Mr ArtHUR MayuHew, Joint Secretary of the Advisory Committee on 
Education in the Colonies; The Rev. GALEN M. Fisuer, D.D., former 
Executive Secretary of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
New York; the Rev. A. L. Warnsnuts, D.D., a Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council; Dr Kart HARTENSTEIN, Missions Director 
of the Basel Mission; the Very Rev. GarFreLD WiLLIaMs, D.D., Dean 
of Manchester; Mr K. G. Gruss, who also contributes an article; the 
Rev. C. T. Hartey WALKER, who has expert knowledge of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church; Herr Dozent Dr Gotrrriep Simon, of the Theological 
School at Bethel bei Bielefeld; Professor ARTHUR JEFFERY, of the School 
of Oriental Studies, American University, Cairo; Miss Dora E. Eartuy, 
a former missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the Lebombo diocese of East Africa; and Miss ALIcE WALTON, Women 
Candidates’ Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked ft. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 577. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PaGE PAGE 

I. History . . . - 570| VIII. Misstonary Megruops > ° - 574 

Bs - soar voor BiooarHy PL a IX. Tue Youncer Cuurcues . 575 
. THe SenpinG CounTRIES . - 571 

1. Se: Lome ap cn Younorn X. Comiry, Co-OPERATION AND Untry 575 


CHURCHES . $71 XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
dees 5715 semi 571; chon 571; South-East CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . . 575 
73 





Africa, 572; b "572 ; West Primitive, 575; Religions of depen. 575; algions 
aod North 572; East and Central Africa, 573; — . sinaia,” $35; Buda of ran, hee = 
Africa, Madagascar, ; America an ni ; dhism. ’ 

West Ladies, 573; The Poses, 573; The Jews, Judaism, 576 ; Other Religions, 576; General, 576. 
574; Fields ‘General, 574. 
V. Worxs oF ReFERENCE . > 574| XII. Soctat aND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
VI. THEORY AND Pamvceriss oF Mis- or Missions. = «Sw Sts OS 
SIONS . “ . 574| XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL . §77 
I. History Tue Answer oF Gop: A Doxology on the 


Occasion of the 7oth iversary of the 


God ; Middl 
oe ge dort, taper SEE: Ae 


History of Missio 
Das WERDEN EINER JUNGEN 


Societies 
HE IM OSTEN : 


ag Jahre Basler Missionsarbeit in Indien. 


. Hartenstein. Unter Mitarbeit von Chr. 
ng A. Schosser und A. Ernst. Illus. 
Karte. 127 S. Stuttgart u. Basel: Evang. 
renin yg M. 1.50. 1935. 392. 

A review is in preparation. 

De ZENDING oP West-Nizeuw Guinea. F. 


Slump. . pp. O6cgstgeest: Zendings- 
bureau. rg a 1935. 393. 
History of (Dutch) West New Guinea 


Mission, 1909-34. 


China Inland Mission 1865-1935. Marshall 
Broomhall. x+98 pp. London: 
Inland Mission. 6d. 1935. 394. 


HEILUNGKIANG : Land—Leute—Mission. Joh. 
Beckmann, S.M.B. Illus. Karte. 96 S. 
Immensee : ee Bethlehem. 
(Swiss) Frs 1.50. 1932. 

An account of the founding —-. and work of 
the Bethlehem fathers in the Heilungkiang 
rovince of Manchuria, with a sketch of the 
Bistory and people of the country. 

See also goo (Reformed Church) ; 42z (Baptist 
Missions) ; 444 (C.M.S. in Ww. Africa) ; 445 





(Alliance Mission in W. Sudan) ; 450(L MS. 
in Madagascar) ; 459 (L.M.S. in S. Pacific). 
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ll. Missionary Biography 


LenTAVA ApostoLi (Francisco Xavier). A. 
Ylermi. 78 pp. Helsinki : Suomen Lahetys- 
seura. Fmk. 10. 1935. 396. 

fRELIGIONSMARTYRIEN BEI DER CHRISTIAN- 
ISIERUNG DER GERMANEN. Gottfried Flade. 
EMM, 1935 (Marz), 90-6. 397. 


lll. The Sending Countries 


Our Response TO Gop. William E. Wilson. 
(Swarthmore Lecture, 1935.) 85 pp. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. 1935. 398. 

The convictions of the early Friends and of 
their modern descendants. Sadhu Sundar Singh 
and Toyohiko Kagawa are given a place. 

+LANCASHIRE LOOKS AT Missions. Cecil 
Northcott. IRM, 1935 (Oct.), 531-7. 399. 

See also 463 (World Wide Witness); 464 
(Student Federation); 466 (Aucam Con- 
gress) ; 490 (so Years of Ausschuss) ; 5IrI-I2 
(German Neo-Paganism). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 

A HistoricaL-EDUCATIONAL STUDY OF THE 
JAPAN MISSION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
America. S. W. Ryder. 172 p etn 
printed at York, Pa: York Printing Co. 
Obtainable, New York: Union Theological 
Seminary Book Service. $2. 1935. 400. 

A thoughtful investigation, well documented, 
from a painstaking scrutiny and analysis of the 
board’s own files. 

CHRISTUS EN JAPAN. Se = Ka 
Trans. by J. Hensel. 88 pp. one 
en Keuning. f 0.75. 1935. age 

FERNOst vor Gott: Ein Kapitel aus der 
heutigen Welt und Kirch engeschichte des 
Fernen Ostens. sr S.  Berlin-Steglitz : 
Ostasien- Mission. 0.70. 1935. 402. 

Sections on Japan and China, races and missions, 
Japanese ple and Church. An aid to under- 
standing the missionary situation. 

TowarD UNDERSTANDING JAPAN : Constructive 
Proposals for removing the Menace of War. 
Sidney L. Gulick. xii+270 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 8s.6d. 1935. 403. 

The American edition was entered in our July 
bibliography, No. 272. See review, p. 546. 
+THe Arms or JAPAN. Baron Reijiro Wakat- 
suki. FA, 1935 (July), 583-94. 404. 


' ¢Our Cuoice in THE Far East: An Alliance 


with England—or Withdrawal. Nathaniel 
Peffer. Harper’s, 1935 (June), 18-25. 405. 
TJAPAN AND THE Korean Farmer. C. Martin 
Wilbur. Asia, 1935 (July), 394-7. 406. 
tJAPAN UND DER KOMMUNISMUS—NICHT- 
CHRISTLICHE UND CHRISTLICHE ERORTER- 
UNGEN DES JAPANISCHEN LEBENSPROBLEMS. 








Th. Rosenkranz. 
407. 

See also 414-15 (Manchu Emperor and State) ; 
467 (Ostasien-Mission) ; 493-4 (Religion) ; 
518-19, 527 (Christian Problems). 


Korea 
See 406 (Japan and Korean Farmer); 493 
(Religion). 
China 


GESCHICHTE DES CHINESISCHEN REICHES : EINE 
DARSTELLUNG SEINER ENTSTEHUNG, SEINES 
WESENS UND SEINER ENTWICKLUNG BIS ZUR 
NEUESTEN ZEIT. Otto Franke. 3 Bande. 
Bd. II. 640S. Berlin: deGruyter. RM. 38. 
1935. 408, 

THe Four Hunprep MILLION: A SHORT 
HIsTORY OF THE CHINESE. Mary A. Nourse. 
Illus. 375 pp. New York: Bobbs Merrill. 
$3.50. 1935. 409. 

An excellent popular history, with emphasis on 
cultural rather than political and military affairs. 
+CLEANING UP AFTER COMMUNISM. Randall 
Gould. Asia, 1935 (June), 337-41. 410. 
+FLoop AND Famine. O.J. Todd. Asia, 1935 

(June), 352-7. 411. 

+WIEDEREINFUHRUNG DER STAATSOPFER IN 
Cutna. Missionar Schwarm. NAMZ, 1935 
(Apr.), 140-3. 412. 

+t‘ How can I save my Country?’ Some 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE THINKING OF CHINESE 
STUDENTS. Winifred Galbraith. EWR, 1935 
(July), 227-34. 413. 

+THE Younc Mancuu Emperor. John Gilbert 
Reid. The Open Court (Chicago), 1935 
(July), 129-55. 414. 

+TuHE EpucaTIon oF Emprre-Buripers. Willard 
Price. Asia, 1935 (June), 362-9. 415. 

Refers to ‘ Manchouku 
re also 394 (China Inland Mission); 395 
Roman Catholics in Manchuria) ; 402, 467 
Ostasien-Mission) ; 405 (U.S.A. Policy) ; 42 
(Baptist Missions) ; 465 ee : 484-6 
(Church); 495 (Religion) ; (Bud- 
dhism) ; 520 (Hebrew and Chinese Wisdom). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
TAMONG THE Dyaks IN BornEo. W. E. Press- 
wood. WD, 1935 (Apr.), 138-43. 416. 
See also 393, 468 (Dutch Missions); 478 


(Education in Indonesia); 487 (Church) ; 
524 (Law in Indonesia). 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIA THROUGH A BisHop’s Diary : MEMORIES 
OF AN INDIAN D1 BY ITs First BisHop. 
Eyre Chatterton, D.D. Illus. Maps. xi+207 

pp. London: S.P. C.K. 78.6d. 1935. 417. 
A review is in preparation. 


ZMR, 1935 (Mai), 147-50. 
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INDIAN NATIONALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN 
Co.iecgs. Paul J. Braisted, Ph.D. xii+ 
171 pp. New York: Association Press. 
$2. 1935. 418. 


Tue INDIAN PEASANT AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 

7 Freie ogee! Commission and After.) 

Gangulee. Foreword by Sir Stanley 

Reed, O.B.E. 350 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 1935. 49. 


TBLICKE IN DAS INDISCHE MISSIONFELD. Arno 
Lehmann. NAMZ, 1935 (Mai), 358-74 5 : 
(Juli), 246-54; (Aug.), 261-86. 420 

BETWEEN Two Centuries: A Study of Four 
Baptist Mission Fields—Assam, South India, 
Bengal-Orissa and South China. 246 pp. 
Philadelphia: Judson Press. $1. 1935. 421. 


TEVANGELIsM IN INDIA. J. Z. Hodge. IRM, 
1935 (Oct.), 495-505. 422. 

tSome MessaGEs OF THE GOSPEL OF THE CROSS 
FOR VILLAGE INDIA. W. E. Tomlinson. 
IRM, 1935 (Oct.), 485-94. 423. 

Diez Inver. Alfons Vath, S.J. (Geschichte der 
fiihrenden Vélker, Bd. 28.) Tafeln. Karten. 
viii+296 S. Freiburg: Herder. M. 7.60; 
M. 9.40; M. 11.60. 1934. 

A review is in preparation. 

tA New ConstiruTion ror Inpia. T. A. 
Bisson. FPR, 1935 (July 17), whole number. 
425. 

+GANDHI IM KAMPF UM DIE INDISCHE VOLK- 
WERDUNG. Arno Lehmann. NAMZ, 1935 
(Marz), 73-82. 426. 


See also 392 (Basel Mission) ; 399 (Lancashire 
and Missions) ; 475 (St tephen’s College) ; 
476 (Gossner ion and Education) ; 480 
(Women’s Medical College, Ludhiana) ; 496- 

7 (Bhagavad Gita). 


Central Asia 


Dawn OveR SAMARKAND: The Rebirth of 
Central Asia. Joshua Kunitz. 348 pp. New 
York: Covici, Friede. $3. 1935. 427. 

Surveys the changes in the primitive raci 
culture of this Muslim area, brought about by 
the Russian revolution and Soviet political 
theories and ideals 


The Near East and North Africa 
+ReLticious Liperty IN Turkey. S. A. 
Morrison. IRM, 1935 (Oct.), 441-59. 428. 
Fo_k-Lore OF THE Hoty LaNnp: MOos.Lem, 
CHRISTIAN AND JEwisH. J. E.Hanauer. 316 
pp. London: S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 1935. 429. 
tom LIFE AND THE WOMEN OF THE NEAR 
Correspondent from Syria. MW, 
1935 (July), 236-41. 430. 
eals with Syria only. 
+THe Aras NaTIONALIST MOvEMENT. Eliza- 
beth P. MacCallum. FPR, 1935 (Apr. 8), 
whole number. 431. 





InaQ: From Mandate to Independence. E. 
Main. Foreword by Lord Lloyd of Dolobran. 
267 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
1935. 432. 

A history of the country from the time of its 
gaining independence from Turkish rule, and an 
account of its domestic conditions and inter- 
national relations. 

{THe Herrs or THE Acgs. John VanEss. 
Asia, 1935 (June), 342-8. 433. 

The Iraqis. 

¢tTHE New EpucaTIONAL SysTEM IN Iraq. 
Matta Akrawi. The Open Court (Chicago), 
1935 (July), 162-76. 434. 

THe Last ParTITION OF AFRICA? 
Table, 1935 (June), 507-23. 435. 
+TuHeE Rape or Aspyssinia? W. G. Fitz-Gerald 
(Ignatius Pha ‘e. Nineteenth Century, 1935 

(June), 646-58. 436. 

See also 469 (Old Testament and Missions) ; 
500, 503 (Islam) ; 50z (Women in Islam) ; 
502 (Muhammad) ; 507 (Egyptian Religion). 


Africa 
(General) 

Tue LAND AND Lire OF AFRICA. Margaret 
Wrong. Illus. 144 pp. London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 28. 1935. 437. 

See review, p. 561. 


See also 530 (Education and Indirect Rule). 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 

Le SénfécaL. L’Antiquité, les Arabes et les 
Empires noirs, la Colonisation euro) e 
au xviime siécle, l’Ere négriére, la France 
colonisatrice au Sénégal, I’Euvre des Mis- 
sions, Formation de l’Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise. G. G. Beslier. Illus. Cartes. 
225 pp. Paris: Payot. Frsizs5. 1935. 438. 


Les MANDING ET LEUR LaNGug. H. Labouret. 
(Publications du Comité d’Etudes Historiques 
et Scientifiques de 1’A.O.F.) Paris: Larose. 
Cartes. 272 pp. Frs 20. 1934. 439. 

The work has two parts: the first deals with 
country, activities and religious beliefs; the 
second with study of the language. 

tLe Statut pes INDIGENES CONVERTIS OU 
EVOLUEfS EN AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRAN- 
GAIsE. R. Randau. Outre-Mer, 1934 (Sep.), 
223-64. 440. 

Le Droir couTuMIER DES BouLous: Mono- 
graphie d’une Tribu du Sud-Cameroun. 
Maurice Bertaut. (Etudes de Sociologie et 
d’Ethnologie Juridiques, xx1.) 308 pp. 
Paris : Editions Domat-Montchrestien. 

30. 1935. 440a. 

Le CaMEROUN : Les INDIG?=NES—LEs COLONS— 
Les Mussions—L’ADMINISTRATION 
GAISE : Collection d’études, de documents et 
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de témoignages as servir & histoire de 
notre temps. J. Wilbois. Illus. Carte. 256 
pp. Paris: Payot. Frs15. 1934. 441. 

Part I deals with the Natives; Part II with 
the activities of the white peoples. Three pages 
only are given to Protestant missions. 

+ARBEITSFELD UND ARBEITSFRAGEN DER BASLER 
MISSION IN BRITISCH-KAMERUN. Em. Kel- 
lerhals. NAMZ, 1935 (Mai), 146-57. 442. 

From FetisH To FaitH: The Growth of the 
Church in West Africa. W. J. Platt. Map. 
159 pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
28. 1935. 443. 

See review, p. 561. 

WITH THE C.M.S. in West Arrica: A Study 
in Partnership. Phyllis L. Garlick. Maps. 
Illus. viii+79 PP. London: Church 
Missionary Society. 1935. 4 

A history of the Soi of the mission in Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria. Compact and stimulating. 

Tue Nicer Vision. R.S. Roseberry. 254 pp. 
Harrisburg, Pa: Christian Publications, Inc. 
$1.50. 1934. 445. 

Record of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance in the Western Sudan, with a * program 
for immediate evangelization of vast pagan areas. 

See also 488 (Church in Togo) ; 489 (Prophet 
Harris). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


Mission AUF VoORPOSTEN: Aus dem Abwehr- 
kampf im Stationsgebiet Pommern im alten 
Deutsch-Ostafrika. Siegfried Knak. Karte. 
15 S. Berlin: Buchhandlung der Berliner Ev. 
Missionsgesellschaft. M.o.10. 1935. 446. 

ANTHROPOLOGY IN AcTION : An Experiment in 
the Iringa District of te Iringa Province, 
Tanganyika ere . Gordon Brown 
and A. McD. Bruce Hutt. Introd. by P. E. 
Mitchell, C.M.G.,M.C. Map. Appendices. 
xviii +272 p. London : Oxford niversity 
Press (for International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 7s.6d. 1935. 447. 

See review, p. 559. 

UBENA OF THE Rivers. A. T. and G. M. 
Culwick. Chapter by Mtema Towefale 
Kiwanga. 444 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
16s. 1935. 448. 

A study of a Bantu tribe, written at the desire 
of the Bena elders for a permanent record of 
their tribal history and customs. 

See also 48z (Medicine in Kenya). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 
THe PROTECTORATES OF SOUTH AFRICA: THE 
QUESTION OF THEIR TRANSFER TO THE UNION. 
Margery Perham and Lionel Curtis. End- 
per map. 119 pp. London: Oxford 
eoeseley iy" “, 1935. 49. P 
The arguments or an tan transfer. 
A number of the fousteen chapters cpa 
during 1934-5 in The Times. 





Madagascar 


THE PEOPLE OF THE BurieD Book. Iris A. 
Corbin. Illus. End-paper picture map. 
52 pp. London: Livingstone Press. 6d. 
1935. 450. 

A history of Christianity in Madagascar, 1821- 
68, as guided by missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society. 

Mep PENN OG KaMERA PA MADAGASKAR. 
Fridtjof Birkeli. 79 pp. Stavanger: Norske 
Misjonsselskaps Bokhandel. Kr. 1.25. 1935. 


45I. 
Sketches of Malagasy life. 


America and the West Indies 


Cwaos IN Mexico: The Conflict of Church 
and State. Charles S. Macfarland. v+284 
pp. New York: Harper. $2. 1935. 452. 

A review is in preparation. 

BLOOD-DRENCHED ALTARS : Mexican Study and 
Comment. F. C. Kelley. xx+521 pp. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $3. 
1935. 453. 

A keen, forceful Roman Catholic study of the 

relations between Church and State in Mexico, 

with the contributions of each to Mexican pagan 
civilization to the present day. 


Lupita: A Story of Mexico in Revolution. 
Alberto Rembao. Foreword by John A 
Mackay. xi+180 pp. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1. 1935. 454. 

Five chapters each dealing with one principal 
character give a graphic picture of the mental 
struggles through which Mexicans are passing. 

{CHURCH AND STATE IN Mexico. Earle K. 
James. FPR, 1935 (Vol. 1x. No. 9, July 3), 
whole number. New York : Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents. 1935. 455. 


TRELIGION IN Mexico. Kenneth G. Grubb. 
IRM, 1935 (Oct.), 424-30. 456. 


The Pacific 


+THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE PHILIPPINE 
COMMONWEALTH: Maximo M. Kalaw. FA, 
1935 (July), 687-94. 457. 

TLAYING DOWN THE WHITE Man’s BurRDEN. 
Nicholas Roosevelt. FA, 1935 (July), 680-6. 


458. é 
Philippine Islands’ independence. 


SoutHuwarp Ho! Cecil Northcott. 98 pp. 
London: Livingstone Press. 1s. 1935. 459. 
A series of graphically described episodes which 
furnish an historical sketch of the work of the 
London Missionary Society in the South Pacific. 
— AND BLacK IN AusTRALIA. J. S. Need- 
174 pp. London: Society for Pro- 
nokia Christian Knowledge (for the 
National Missionary Council of Australia). 
2s. 6d. and 38. 6d. 1935. 460. 
The relation of the Government to the aborigi 
and a plea for understanding and sympa sae 
treatment in future developments. 
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See also 477 (Education in Fiji) ; 492 (Primitive 
Mythology). 
The Jews 


How Opp or Gop: An Introduction to the 
. Lewis pore. Pag pp. London: 
{one Lane. 6s. 461. 

A as ee 8 et) the — of the feud 
between Jew —. : attempt to 
interpret each to > other, Kye —- for 
resolving the hostility. 


We Jews. G. E. Sokolsky. London : Chapman 
& Hall. 8s.6d. 1935. 462. 
+Zum VERSTANDNIS DER JUDENFRAGE. Walter 
Hoch. EMM, 1935 (Juli-Aug.), 206-20. 463. 
See also 429 (Palestinian Folklore) ; 469 (Old 


Testament and Missions) ; 504 (Judaism) ; : 
520 (Hebrew and Chinese Wisdom) 


Fields General 


STUDENTS FIND THE TRUTH TO SERVE: 
Story of the World’s 
Federation, 1931-1935. 
Hooft. 84 pp- Geneva : 


The 
Student Christian 


Frs 0.75 ; 18.; 25 cents. 
report 


ore na 
reflection on the growth and work of the Federa- 
tion during the forty years of its existence. 


See also 482 (Women’s Work) ; 523 po mal . 
526 (Religious Liberty in French Colonies). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


wy cere! ne PROTESTANT MIssIONS—1935. 


aoe 1 wang Hsueh Publishing House 
Ss. 240. 50. 1935. 465. 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


¢Le peuxi?me Concrés DE ~~ 13-14-15 
AVRIL 1935. 2908. Demeee sued rendu du 2me congrés 
de L’ Academica Catholicas 


Missiones. 
Juin), whole number. 

The Roman Catholic student association known 
as l’Aucam was founded at Louvain in 1925. The 
initials stand also for Association Universitaire 

pour I’ Aide aux Missions, the French 
—— being better known perhaps than the Latin. 
A full report of the congress ad is given, 
and of the ten years’ work of the association. 
JAHRBUCH DER OSTASIEN - — 3 s 
a ben von Th. . 3 
— Oonsien e Mission. M. 


+De SAMENWERKENDE Sonne erin 
TZM, 1935 (4), gree: 468. 
Annual report of the co-opera' 


ting societies in 
the Netherlands. 


Adjuvans 
Revue de i 1935 (Mai-— 
466 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
Das ALTE TESTAMENT IN DER Mission. Werner 
Kessler. (Hefte zur Missionskunde. ye 
huter Missionsstudien Nr. 3 ) m 
Herrnhut : Missionsbuchhand]l °. . 
1935- 469. 
scholarly study, in three sections: The Old 
Testament and heathenism, the Old Testament 


and national religions, the Old Testament in the 
younger churches. 


Gop Has A Purpose. Ruth Rouse. 
London: Student Christian Sdovemnalt 
Is. 1935. 470. 

review, p. 564. 

+SINN UND AUFGABE DER RELIGIONSWISSEN- 
SCHAFT. Joachim Wach. ZMR, 1935 (Mai), 
131-47. 471. 

+ZENDINGSMOTIVEN EN ZENDINGSMETHODEN. 

. J. Fokkema. TZM, 1935 (2),131-47. 472. 

+Bruno GuTMANNS MissIONssyN (Missionary 

Views of B. Gutmann). N. H. Brénnum. 
NMT, 1935 (Juni), 97-116. 473. 

Tue Foreicn Missionary ENTERPRISE AND ITS 
Stncere Critics. Cleland B. McAfee. 190 
PP. Rage Bao Revell. $:. 50. 1935. 474. 

t = _ ti . 
ai —. seven sequen y-heard criticisms 


See also 527 (Tracts for the Times). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See 422-3 (India). 
Christian Education 
India 

Tue History or St SrTepHen’s CoLiece, 

Detu1. F. F. Monk. 262 Calcutta : 

Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. me London : 


Church House. 3s. 1935. 475. 
See review, p. 544. 


+Das MISSIONSSCHULWESEN AUF DEM MISSIONS- 
FELDE DER GOSSNERSCHEN MISSION IN OsT- 
INDIEN. Hans Lokies. Mission und Unter- 
richt, 1935 (2), 27-32. 476. 

See also 418 (Education and Nationalism). 

Near East 
See 434 (Iraq). 
Africa 
See 530 (Education and Indirect Rule). 
Other Fields 


EpucaTION IN Fy1. Cecil W. Mann. 138 pp. 
Melbourne : niversity Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 1935. 477. 

Based on a visit to Fiji in 1934 at the invitation 





of the Methodist Missionary ty of Australia. 
Makes many recommendations of value. 
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¢Das ScHULWESEN IN NIEDERLANDISCH- 
Ostinpien. Pater Gregorius. ZM, 1935 (1), 
10-20. 478. 

General 


tERZIEHUNGSVERDIENSTE DER MISSIONIERENDEN 
Krrcue pes FROUHMITTELALTERS AM DEUT- 
scHEN VoLK. G. Flade. NAMZ, 1935 
(Juni), 185-94. 479. 

Medical 

Inpia’s WoMANHOOD: Forty Years’ Work 
aT Lupurana. Christine I. Tinling. Fore- 
word by Mildred Cable. 119 pp. 

R.T.S. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 1935. 480. 
The work of the Women’s Christian Medical 
College, Ludhiana. 

Gop AND THE AFRICAN IN KENYA. 
Philp, M.B.,Ch.B. Illus. 189 pp. London : 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 2s.6d. 1935. 487. 

Tales of a pioneer medical missionary, collected 
from magazines in which they first appeared. 


Rural 
See 4zo (Kiangsi Project) ; 419 (India). 


Work among Women 
FRAUENNOT UND FRAUENHILFE AUF DEM MiIs- 
SIONSFELD. Hinr. Johannsen. : Aus 
der Arbeit Katholischen Schwestern, von H. 
Pfisterer. 7 S. Stuttgatt u. Basel : Evang. 
Missionsverlag. M. 0.30. 1935. 482. 
Address given at a missio: conference in 
October 1934. A call to s ning women’s 
missionary work. 


See also 480 (Medical College, Ludhiana). 
IX. The Younger Churches 


Tue CuurcH: CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. 
William Adams Brown. xix+421 pp. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 1935. 483. 


tA Cura CurisTIAN MOVEMENT OR THE 
CurisTIAN CuurcH? John Foster. IRM, 
1935 (Oct.), 460-7. 484. 

¢THeE CHURCH AMONG THE CHINESE TRIBES. 
H. B. Rattenbury. IRM, 1935 (Oct.), 468- 
76. 485. 

¢+THe CHURCH OF 
F. W. 


H. R. A. 


CuriIsT 

S. O’Neill, D.D. 
486. 

+TaureE UND ABENDMAHL VOM STANDPUNKT 
DER HEIDENCHRISTEN INDONESIENS AUS GESE- 
HEN. A. C. Kruyt. NAMZ, 1935 (Juni), 
198-203. 487. 

KIRCHENORDNUNG DER EVANGELISCHEN Ewe- 
Kircue in Toco, West-AFRIKA. Ss. 
Bremen: Verlag der Norddeutschen "Mis. 
sionsgesellschaft. M. 1.0 ; 10 copies, M. 0.75 
each. 1935. 488. 


Eris a? PROFEETTA. Matti Tarkkanen. 
Liahetysseura. 


IN MANCHURIA 
IRM, 1935 (Oct ), 


ma 3 Wadé Harris 
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See also India) ; Afri , 
(Chencit'. Teak) ); 443 (W. Africa); 575 


X. Comity, ae and 
Unity 
+FOnrezic Janre DesurscHer EVANGELISCHER 


MIssIoNnsausscHuss (MISSIONSRAT). Julius 
Richter. NAMZ, 1935 (Aug.), 257-61. 490. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


Macie et Revicion. Raoul Allier. setae 
pp. Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault. Frs 
36. 1935. 491. 

La MyrHoLocig primitive: Le monde 
mythique des Australiens et des uae 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. 336 pp. Paris élix 
Alcan. Frs 40. 1935. 492. 

See also ¢z2 (China); 4¢40a (Bulu) ; 
(Tanganyika) ; 448 (Ubena). 


Religions of Japan 
JAPANISCHE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE: Die Re- 
ligionen der Japaner und Koreaner in 
ichtlichem Abriss dargestellt. Wilhelm 
undert. Tafeln. Karten. xviii+268 S. 
Tokyo : Japanisch-Deutsches Kulturinstitut. 
Stuttgart : Gundert. M.7.50u. M.9. 1935. 
493. 
Tue MEANING oF Suinto. J. W. T. Mason. 
252 pp. New York: Dutton. $2.50. 1935. 494. 
Interprets the great crises and developments o 
Japanese history in terms of a Shinto which is 
* pure subconscious intuition.’ 


See also gor (Christ in Japan). 


447 


Religions of Korea 
See 493 (History of Korean Religion). 


Religions of China 


Der HEILIGE IN DEN CHINESISCHEN KLassI- 
KERN : Eine Untersuchung iiber die Erléser- 
Erwartung im Konfuzianismus und Tao- 
ismus. erhard Rosenkranz. (Missions- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen. Heft9.) 188 
S. Leipzig: Hinrichs. M. 9.80. 1935. 495. 

A review is in preparation. 

See 1 412 (Old Religious Cult) ; 520 (Hebrew 

and Chinese Wisdom). 


Religions of India 
Der SANG pes HEHR-ERHABENEN : Die Bhaga- 
vad-Gita. Ubertragen und erldutert von 
Rudolf Otto. 171 S. Stuttgart: Kohl- 


- 4.50. 1935. 490. 
A new ‘translat: bog notes, based on a long 
and careful study 


the Gita. 
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Dre gga TE DER BuaGavap-GiTa. 
Rudolf Otto 47 S. Tiibingen: Mohr 
oo Siebeck). 


I. ~athy: wd 1935. ght sal 
according to w! 
ieee he 5 ma to be the original form. 


See also 424 (Indian Peoples). 
Buddhism 


‘TRUTH AND TRADITION IN CHINESE BUDDHISM : 
A Stupy or CHINESE MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. 
ay: Wag - -Bugge Edited 
wegian . van Wagenen- ; 
by Mrs T. Hodgkin. Revised and en- 
larged edition. xxi+415 pp. — 
Commercial Press. $4.50. O- 1935-4 4 
_Two new chapters have been ed: on the 
schools of Buddhism and on points of 
contact and divergence between Buddhism and 
Christianity. 
+Der BupDHISMUS IM CHINESISCHEN REICHE 
per T’ANGpynasTiz. QO. Franke. ZMR, 


1935 (6), 165-77. 499. 
Islam 


STORIA DELLA RELIGIONE DELL’ IsLaM. Michel- 
angelo Guidi. (Vol. 11 of Storia della Re- 
ligioni.) Torino: Unione Tip. 
Editrice. 

review, p. 556. 
De Istam EN DE Vrouw: Bijdra 
Kennis van het Reformisme naar 
M. R. Rida’s Nida’lil-Djins arr f 
. viii+251 pp. Amster- 
oa 50. 1935. 50r. 
See review, p. 556. 

tMunammen ats RELIGIONSSTIFTER. P. Fleisch- 

mann. Der Orient, 1935 (3), 49-57. 502. 


wed 


69 pp Lucknow k San. 
488. 1935. 503. 
A primer. 

See also 428 (Religious Liberty in 
429 (Palestinian Folklore); 430 (Syrian 
Women); 437 (Arab Nationalism) 

Judaism 

Exféckse MipraSiquk DES PROPHETIES MESSIAN- 
1ques. J. J. eo gy 217 pp 
Paris : Frs 80. 504. 


to the Messiah in the Jewish Midrashim 
proper—with text, translation and a few notes. 
Dre ReEL1G16sEN AUSWIRKUNGEN DER GEGEN- 
WARTIGEN KRISIS DES JUDENTUMS. O. von 
Harling. EMM, 1935 (Juli-Aug.), 220-4. 
505. 
Ld A Jew Tuinks. Claude G. Montefiore- 
ibbert Journal, 1935 (July), Srs-00. 506. 


. Gentile) ; 46 ewish 
(Old Testacaeht and Missions Guestions) 469 
and Chinese Wisdom). 


A valuable and full collection of aif the passages 
referring to 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Other Religions 


Dre Rewicion per Acyprer: Ihr Werden und 
Vergehen in vier Jahrtausenden. Adolf 
a i, Tafel. — S. Berlin u. 

ie Gruyter. Oo. I 597. 
a ciety nn oo eon Ug th to 
students of the subject. 

+MANICHAISMUS UND SPATANTIKE RELIGION. 
—— Schader. ZMR, 1935 (Marz), 65-85. 
508. 


CoMMUNISM : CHRISTIAN AND MARXIST. 2 ee. 


bert G. Wood. (Beckly Social 
Lecture, 1935.) 90 pp. "London : 1 Enuor see 
Press (for the Social rust). 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. ~oy — 


Hit.erismM, COMMUNISM AND THE CHRISTIAN 
FairH. E. E. Thomas, D.Litt. 127 pp. 
London : Unicorn Press. 38. 6d. 1935. 510. 


Havers DEUTSCHGLAUBE UND DIE CHRISTUS- 
BotscuaFT. Johannes Witte. 31S. Berlin: 
Verlag des Evangelischen Bundes. M. o.50. 


1935. 511. 
review, Pp. 549- 
ANTWORT AUF DEN Mytuus. W. Kiinneth. 


Berlin : Wichern-Verlag. RM. 4.50. 1934. 572. 
See review, p. 549. 


General 


Der UrspruNG DER GOoTTEsIDER. Bd. m1. 
Die RELIGIONEN DER ea es ae UND 
AUSTRALIEN. —_re oe 28.80. 
u. RM. 31.50. 2 ZU DEN 
RELIGIONEN am ‘Unvorxer AMERIKAS, 
ASIENS UND AUSTRALIENS. XXXViii-+921 s. 
RM. 27 und RM. 29.50. 1934. . VI. 
ENDSYNTHESE DER RELIGIONEN DER UR- 
VOLKER AMERIKAS, ASIENS, AUSTRALIENS, 
Arrikas. Karten. liii +600 S. RM. 29 

und RM. 32. 1935. All Wilhelm Schmidt. 

Miinster: Aschendorff. 513. 

A review of the work is in preparation. 


5 Tue IDEA oF aa IN THE WORLD’s 


Reiicions. J. W. Parker. viii+259 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 1935. 514. 
A review is in preparation. 
CurisTIAN Reaities. Robert E. Speas, 
pp. New York: Revell. $2.50. 
The Christian and his duties, the Churc 
its task in the confused modern state of the 4 
ba = ey ELEMENT IN RELIGION. Cle- 
C. J. Webb. (Lewis Fry 
7934) a; pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
1935. 516. 
TRACTS FOR THE Times. 1. WHY CHRISTIAN 
Missions? E.H. Jeffs. 2. Unpyinc FLAME. 
McEwan Lawson. - aoe MISSIONS UP TO 
Date? A. V. Murra 4. C#SAR OR 
Curist? B. C. Plowri 5. 
Perceive Nor. OD. 


cott. 7. Wuat RIGHT HAVE WE TO GO ? H. 


258 
1935. 525. 
h and 








on. 8. CAN A MAN SAVE HIMSELF ? 
rice. Each about 24 pp. London: 
Each 4d. 1935. 517. 


Partin 
E. J. 
Livingstone Press. 
An excellent series, with point and power. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF CHRISTOLOGY. 


Library 


Y. Kumamoto. 244 Tokyo: 
¥ 1.20. 


Pp- 
of Christian Thought and Life. 
1935. 578. 

An INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN Eruics. S. 
Otsuka. 630 pp. Tokyo: Library of Chris- 
tian Thought and Life. ¥5. 1935. 519. 

The first such study by a Japanese. 

HEBREW AND CHINESE WispoM. Elizabeth 
G. K. Hewat, B.D., Ph.D. IRM, 1935 
(Oct.), 506-14. 520. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 
DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 19 193 
J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and Stephen H ¢ 
446 pp. on : iord University Press. 
258. 1935. 522. 
ETHICAL — CONFRONTING WorRLD Curis- 


TANS. D. J. Fleming. vii+280 pp. New 
York: International Missionary Council. 
$2. 1935. 522. 


A review is in preparation. 


Tue ATLANTIC AND SLavery. A Report in the 
Study Group Series of the “rh Institute 
of > Affairs. age A. + yee 

viii+310 


ham. Maps. 
Oxford University Press (for Whe R.L1.A.). 
tm. & 6d. 1935. 523. 
1 deals with actions on the West Coast of 
Part 1 with cies in the East Coast of 
(North, end: South) ica; Part 11 with the 
and practice of Negro ‘slavery. A volume 
Atlantic and Emancipation will follow. 
‘hate. U1 1.S.: Een pleidooi tot herzien- 
ing. J. J. Schepper. TZM, 1935 (2), 
81-112; (3), 161-3. 524. 
A plea for revision of Art. 177 of the Nether- 
Indies constitutional law by which mis- 
sionaries need a special permit for their work. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


=. = Chinese ete . c 
_ — a ve Review 
= Foreign Affairs 

PR =Foreign Policy Reports 
IRM =International Review of Missions 
Cc = Christian Quarterly 

RW = Review of the World 

MW = =Moslem Wor 


NAMZ =Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 
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+ZENDING EN VOLKSKRACHT: ADAT EN ZEND- 
inc. Alb. C. Kruyt. TZM, 1935 (3), 205- 
aI. 525. 

Customary law and missions. 

tLa ConquétTe DE LA LIBERTE RELIGIEUSE DANS 
LES COLONIES FRANGAISES Leenhardt. 
Ke Monte non-Chrétien, 1934 (Déc. ), 30-48. 
52 


Gop anp Economic Prosiems. S. Oda. ‘° 
PP. Tokyo: Library of Christian Thought 
and Life. ¥1.20. 1935. 527. 

Deals helpfully with problems of Christianity 
and economics. 

SEX AND TEMPERAMENT IN THREE PRIMITIVE 
Societies. Margaret Mead. gamit 335 pp. 
New York : William Morrow. $3. 1935. 528. 

An _ anthropological field study of human 
behaviour, illuminating (especially in method) for 
missionaries. 

A Dee.snanenenned, INTRODUCTION TO NATION- 
ALISM. pel S. Pinson. Foreword by 
Carlton J. e Hayes. 72 pp. New York: 
Columbia ne ag Press. 

Oxford University 
See review, p. 563. 


TEDUCATION UNDER INDIRECT Rute. A. Victor 
Murray. Journal of the Royal African 
Society, 1935 (July), 227-68. 530. 


75cents. London: 
38. 6d. 1935. 529. 


See also 403-7 (Japan) ; 408-11, 413-15 (China) ; 
478 (Indian ucation and Nationalism) ; 
25 (Indian New Constitution); 430 


Syrian Women); 431 (Arab Nationalism) ; 
432-4 (Iraq) ; ye (Abyssinia and Italy); 
th (French W. Africa and Cameruns) ; 
142 | S. African Protectorates); 452-6 
Phitnrs and State in Mexico); 457-8 
ilippines’ New Constitution) ; 460 (Aus- 
tralian Aborigines) ; 477 (Education in Fiji) ; 
478 (Education in Indonesia); 509-70 
(Communism and Hitlerism). 


XI. Hortatory and Practical 


+PRAYER IN THE Present Distresses. George 
S. Stewart. IRM, 1935 (Oct.), 477-84. 531. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 
NCCR =National Christian Council Review (India) 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
= Svensk Missionstidskrift 
= a ift voor  Zendingswetenschap, 
en 
= World Dominion 
= Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft 
= Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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ya 69-70. 
East and ee Indians, 4 25s mene , 76; 
Moreira, Sr E., 75; d, 75; 


Portuguese East Africa, 75 ; 3 Sed Sudan, 75 ; 
Tanganyika Territory, 77; Uganda, 72, 
75-6 ; women’s movement, 76. 

book reviews : an logy (Brown and Hutt), 
55961 ; ; Donald Fraser (Fraser), 412-14. 
eneral: education, 302, 303, 358-65 
passim ; international institute, 303 ; litera- 


ture, bra magic, 358-65 ; marriage 
it cover hati tied We (Henne), 96 
review : and life (Wrong), 561-2. 
North : 70 


church co- 


ies ; education, 80, 81, al passim ; 

ivingstone statue, 81; ; marriage problems, 
218-21 ; medicine, 79-80 ; Native legisla- 
tion, 1793 ~ see relationships, 78-9 ; spirit 
worship, 223-6 

book reviews : burning bush (Jackel), 425 ; 

colour peoions Pees aa ; se} 


tori recor (Lewis an 
Edwards), 261-3 ; history wh Swiss mission 
(Niiesch), 41 -16 ; Junod, H.-A. jena’), 
Hest: S. African Union (Di Wits.’ 
nkulunkulu ( ge anv 414-16 ; 

Woe (Andrews), 563-4 De 
est Angola » 743 Congo, 73- 435 
Mott’s conferences, 73 ; bia, 71-2 ; 


Gold Coast, 72; leprosy service, 72; 
Liberia, 71 ; ‘literature, 74; Nigeria, 72-3 ; 
Moreira, Sr E., 74-5; Sierra ‘Leone, 
Fourah Bay College, 203-12 passim. 
book reviews: Church (Platt), es; ; 
education in Nigeria (Helser), 267-8 
Nigerian Natives and Christianity (Groves), 
123-5. 
AFRICANS, CO-OPERATION WITH, 203-12. 
AFTER “FIVE YEARS, 297-31 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND MISSIONARY Revove, 
213-28. 
foe, 62-3. 
gentina, 84-5. 
Assyrians— 
Iraq, 60-2 ; settlement in Brazil, 
85, in Britis uiana, 62. 
Australia, aborigines, 90-1. 


Balkans, The, 68-9. 
Bibliography, international missionary, 144-52, 
290-6, 433-40, 570-7. 


Biography— 
k reviews: C. W. Abel (Abel), 283-4 "Rc i 
J. Brandtzeg (Bikrem), Rk. : 
(Fraser), 412-1 


pa 256-8 ; al yo merenr fy 141; 
H.-A. Junod’ (Junod), 414-16; Sir H. 

Lawrence (Morison), 256-8 ; John White 
(Andrews), 563-4 

Borneo, * 

Brazil, 

British Sitsin, Assyrians in, 62. 

Buddhism— 


general, 186-91 passim ; Japanese islands, go. 
Burma, 49-50. 


Central Asia— 
Sinkiang, 17 ; Tibet, 52. 
Ceylon, 50. 
hile, 84. 
aviation, 18; broadcasting, 21; Christian 
leaders’ training, 193-202; Christian 
movement, present status, 314-27, Church, 


19-24, 314-27, 460-76 ; church co-opera- 
tion, 20 ; communists, 17 ; Confucianism, 
187, 189-91, 506-14 ; drug menace, 16, 24, 
515; education, 11, 2 » so 315, 3195 
evangelism, 21, 316-18, Fukien 
revolt, 16-17 ; pti aes oe Christian 
co-operation, 319-20; Japan and, 16; 
Korean missionaries, 230-4 ; literature, 
27, 28, 316; Manchuria, 16, 515-23; 
medicine, 25-7, 315-16; ministerial mis- 
sionaries (correspondence), 285-6; Na- 
tional Christian Council, 22, 23-4; New 
Life movement, 18, 21, "318, 319; press, 
22; rural work, 23, 27-8, 319; social 
reform, 320, 326 ; theological training, 23 ; 
tribes, 468-76. 
book reviews: Bible Cuetal. ase yc) . 
Christian Year Book, 564 ; 
277-9 ; Chinese studies (Kiang kiana), go8-10 : 
Chinese philosophy and ja ce (Hughes), 
408-10 ; Confucianism and Taoism (Bon- 
sall), 127-30; ethicalideals the weet 279; 
Liang A-fa (McNuer), 276-7 ; Sun Yat-sen 
(Sharman), 547-9 ; Tao (Morgan), 408-10. 
Curna CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OR THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH?, A, 460-7. 
CurisTIAN LEADERS IN CHINA 
TRAINING, 193-202. 
Christian literature— 
Africa, 81-2 ; China, 27-8, 316 ; Congo, 74 ; 


AND THEIR 





Japan, 8,12; new magazines, 104. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND MARRIAGE USAGE IN 
AFRICA, 379-91. 
CHRISTIAN Work IN Jamaica, 344-8. 


Christianity in relation to non-Christian 
faiths— 
animism, 358-65 ; general, 181-92; ditto, 


in indice 495-505 passim; Islam, 392-6, 
441-59; Hinduism, 485-94 ; Hindu yoga, 
342-3- 

CHURCH AMONG THE CHINESE TRIBES, THE, 


Church and State— 

relations of, 301. 

book review: Paris conference 
(Althaus and others), 130-1. 

Church, indigenous— 

Africa, 379-91 passim; Argentina, 84; 
Burma, 50; Ceylon, 50; China, 19-24, 
193-202, 314-27, 460-76, 515-23 ; Congo, 
743 Coptic, 65-6, 70; general, 98-9, 105- 
6, 311-13, 349-57 ; India, 38-42, 98, 167- 
72, 173-80, 485-505 passim; | Jamaica, 

44-8; Japan, 6-9; Java, 350, 354-5; 
enya, 76; Korea, 14-15, 229-36 (cor- 


report 


respondence), 285-6 ; Liberia, 71 ; medie- 
val, in Europe, 153-61, 195-8; Mexico, 
86, 524-30; ministry, 114-22; Near 


East, 392-6 ; Netherlands East Indies, 29 ; 
Nyasaland, 75 ; Persia, 60; Philippines, 89. 
book reviews : expanding hurch (Warnshuis 
and Strong), 404-7; forerunners of new 
age es 424-7 ; Fett} pone 
asson), 404-7 ; ditto es), 
World Wide Witness, 550-1. ind 
CuuRCH IN Hinpustan, THE, 173-80. 
erie OF CHRIST IN ‘Mancuuria, THE, 515- 


Church union— 

Bulgaria, 68 ; China, 321-2; general, 462 ; 
India, 40, 41-2, 462; Japan, 7; Nigeria, 
72; Persia, 60; Siam, 28-9; est 
Indies, 348. 

book review : sketch of united Church, 284. 

Cinema— 

appraisal committee (India), 38; angi 
national Missionary Council, 103- 
‘legion of decency’ (India), 38, 10) 
ditto (U.S.A.), 108; Roman Catholic 
Church action, 103, 108. 

Civitas Dei (Curtis), book review, 538-41. 
Communism— 


——. 17; India, 35, 498; Japan, 4, 6, 9; 
Me as 5 Christ and communism 
(Jones), 538-41. 


Contidaalens, see ie China. 
Continental missionary societies, quadrennial 
conference, 102. 
Co-operation, missionary and church— 
China, 20; Great Britain, 97, 98 ; Germany, 
100; growth of, 297-3135 India, 48-9 ; 
N. aemerion, 98, 103; hilippines, 89 ; 
S. Africa, 78 
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Corporate missionary living (correspondence), 

428-30, 565-7. 

Correspondence— 

corporate missionary living (E. Davis), sl 
30; ditto (N. Summerhayes, etc.), 565- 
7; ministerial missionaries in 
Korea (T. S. Soltau), 285-6; 
priests (G.E.M.I.), 426-8. 


DEVOLUTION OF THE WORK OF MISSIONS ON TO 
THE INDIGENOUS CHRISTIANS, THE, 349-57. 


Eastern Orthodox Church and missions (Ispir), 
book review, 55 
Edinburgh, World 8 Missionary Conference of 
1910, 297-313 passim. 
Editors’ notes, 143, 387-9, 431-2, 568-9. 
Education— 
anthropology and, 213-28; Argentina, 85 ; 
Burma, 50 ; China, II, 23, 24-5, 192-202, 
ars, 319), 516, 521-22; commissions on, 
302-3 ; Congo, 733 Egypt, 65-6; For- 
mosa, 13; Gold Coast, 72; India, 42-6, 
02, 305; Japan, 9-12; Kenya, 76; 
orea, 14-15 ; magic and, in Africa, 358- 


a and 
women 


a Mexico, 8 » 524-30 passim ; Nigeria, 
; Palestine, 58 ; Persia, 59-60 ;_ Philip- 
el 9° ; frica, bee 81; Turkey, 


53-4, 457-8 ; Uganda, 7 

book reviews : education in ‘Nigeria (Helser), 
267-8 ; educational year book (Kandel), 
135-7 ; Indian policy (Monk), 2 1g be 
Stephen’s College, Delhi (Monk), 544-5 ; 
theory and practice of Christian education 
(Ryburn), 421-2. 

gypt— 

co-operation, 66 ; drug traffic, 67-8 ; educa- 
tion, 65-6 ; literature, 66-7 ; political, 64- 
55 press, 67; . religious freedom, 65. 

Europe, m ieval conversion of, 153-61. 
Evangelism— 

China, 21, 316-18, 468~76 ; India, 840,173 
80 passim, 485-505 ; Japan, 6,8; medieval 
Europe, 153-61. 

EVANGELISM IN INDIA, 495-505. 
Evit Eye 1n Soutu INDIAN FOoLKiore, THE, 

237-47: 


Faith and Order Movement— 
committee meeting, 102 ; growth of, 299, 311, 
312. 
Formosa, 13-14. 


Germany— 
Baptist congress, 102; confessional synod, 
100-1; Jews, 91-6, 366-78 passim ; 

Luther’s 


Bible atte eeiete, 102 ; 

mission difficulties, 97, 100-1 ; Ostasien- 
Mission jubilee, 102 ; Warneck centenary, 
102. 

book reviews : German missions (Richter), 
418-20 ; Hebrew Christians (Jasper), 141- 
2; mneo-paganjsm (Kiinneth, Homann, 
Witte), 549-50. 





Co-oPERATION WITH AFRICANS, 203-12. 


Great Britain, 97-105 passim, 531-7. 
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Greenland, 102. 

Group CONVERSION IN MEDIEVAL EuROPE, 
153-61. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MiIsSIONARY COUNCIL 








International Missionary Council 


Movements of Officers 


JT) JOHN R. MOTT spent the autumn and proposes to spend the winter in 

North America. It is probable that in response to requests from many 
quarters, he will pay a visit to the Far East in the spring of 1935. He will 
return to Europe in time for the meeting of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, which will probably be held in the first week 


in July, and for a meeting of the World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s to be held at 
Geneva in the middle of July. 


In August Dr OLpHam attended the meeting of the Universal Chris- 
tian Council on Life and Work (‘Stockholm’) at Fané in Denmark, and 
in September the Rev. Witt1am Paton attended the Continuation Com- 


mittee of the World Conference on Faith and Order (‘ Lausanne’) at Hertenstein, 
near Lucerne. 


Mr J. Merxe Davis and Dr Otto IsEruanp, of the Department of Social 
and Industrial Research and Counsel, visited London in October and November. 
Mr Davis has been engaged in the prosecution of the proposals for an exam- 
ination of the position of the cinema among backward peoples, and the plans 
for carrying out an experiment in the use of an educational film for Bantus. 
The warm support of the Colonial Office of the British Government and of the 
British Film Institute have been secured. 


Dr Conrap HorrMann visited Chicago at the end of October and addressed 
the Federation of Churches, the monthly meeting of the Chicago Presbytery and 
practically all the theological seminaries in and about the city, besides speaking 
at a number of churches and at meetings for laymen and students. He also 
broadcast from the Moody Bible Institute. 


Dr Hoffmann will remain in America during the winter. He will cross to 


Europe probably in the late spring, and will attend the International Committee 
mentioned above (British and European sections). 


Preparations are being made for the meeting of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council to be held in the United States early in October 
1935. Delegates have already been appointed by India and Korea. The pro- 
posals made by the Ad Interim Committee of the International Mjssionary Council 
at Salisbury in July are under consideration by all the constituent national 
organizations. : 

i 
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The Situation of German Missions 


[The following is a translation of a statement issued at the meeting last October 
in Tiibingen of the German Evangelical Missionary Conference. It is signed by 
officers of all the leading Protestant missionary societies, and has appeared in several 
of the German missionary periodicals. } 


= German Evangelical Missionary Conference (Der Deutsche Evangelische 

Missionstag), in which all the German Protestant missionary societies are 
united, had before it the exceedingly grave situation of the societies at its 
meeting in Tiibingen on October 22nd and 23rd. In accordance with its in- 
junctions we present herewith to our colleagues in work and prayer a message 
of thanksgiving and of petition, a message, too, concerning our creed. 

1. We praise the faithfulness of our God, who has miraculously guided our 
work in this period of distress right down to the present day. From the depths 
of our hearts we also thank the thousands of donors, known and unknown, who, 
in spite of their own straitened circumstances, have given sacrificial offerings, 
in order to supply the daily needs of our enterprise. 

2. We, together with our heavily burdened nation, are to-day facing a time of 
difficulty such as we have never hitherto known. At the present time we can- 
not send out to our brave brothers and sisters abroad, who are already cheerfully 
carrying on their work under crushing privation, what is absolutely necessary 
for subsistence. On account of the lack of money available for foreign exchange, 
which is seriously affecting the whole of German economics, we may not send 
out what is necessary for our missionaries. We are naturally seeking in various 
directions for a way out of this exigency. But all our efforts:can only attain 
their end if we can count on the unrelaxing love and faithfulness of our friends. 
Remember the faithful forces abroad. Do not forsake them and us. The cause 
of Christ in the whole world is at stake. 

3. The cause of Christ is also threatened in our own nation. We must 
therefore add to our petition the earnest injunction: Hold fast to the living 
word of the Scriptures. Do not waver from the faith of our fathers. Missions 
are a unique witness of the power of the Gospel in men’s lives. Amid the 
harassing events in our Church, God has allowed to come into being a movement 
in which thousands upon thousands have united with the help of God to put a 
stop to the ravages being made on German Christianity. That movement is 
the Confessional Synod of the German Evangelical Church (Bekenntnissynode 
der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche). We see in this movement a token that 
God will not allow our nation to lose the Gospel. We declare that we are one 
in faith with this movement and are fighting shoulder to shoulder in it for the 
revival of our Church. 

And now we beg of you: Lift up your hands with us to the Lord of Church 
and mission, that He may bring to an end the present dire need of the missions, 
that He may bless the workers abroad with ever-renewed faith and patience and 
that His Name may be glorified both among our own people and among the 
nations of the world. 

Pastor Buddeberg (Liebenzell), Missionsinspektor Lic. Feller (Wiesbaden), 
Missionsdirektor Dr Hartenstein (Basel), Missionsdirektor Professor D.Dr [hmels 
(Leipzig), Staatssekretir a. D. Exzellenz Dr von Lindequist (Eberswalde), Mis- 
sionssekretar Lérner (Berlin-Friedenau), Missionsinspektor Nitsch (Neukirchen), 
Missionsinspektor Dr Pérksen (Breklum), Missionsdirektor Schomerus (Her- 
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mannsburg), Praises Lic. Stosch (Berlin-Wansee), Missionsdirektor Eppelein 
(Neuendettelsau), Missionsdirektor Fellmann (Stuttgart), von Hippel (Thiemen- 
dorf O.-L.), Missionsdirektor D. Knak (Berlin), Missionsdirektor Moeller (Frank- 
furt), Professor Dr Olpp (Tiibingen), Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin-Steg- 
litz), Ob.-Kons.-Rat i. R. Missionsdirektor D. Schreiber (Bremen), Missions- 
direktor D. Warneck (Barmen). 


TUBINGEN, October 23rd, 1934. 


As the above statement shows, an effect of the severe restrictions on the 
transmission of money out of Germany has been to create great difficulties for 
the German missionary societies in sending funds to their various mission fields. 
A group of four directors of German missionary societies—Dr Knak, of the Berlin 
Missionary Society; Dr Hartenstein, of the Basel Evangelical Missionary 
Society (which draws much of its support from South Germany) ; Dr Ihmels, of 
the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission ; and Bishop Baudert, of the Moravian 
Mission—conferred with representatives of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies and with the secretaries of the International Missionary Council on 
November 12th and 13th, 1934, in London about the critical situation that has 
arisen. 

A limited but uncertain amount of money is at present allowed to be trans- 
mitted for the maintenance of the German missionaries, but all funds for other 
purposes, including the payment of salaries of indigenous workers and the main- 
tenance of institutions, have been cut off at a stroke. This action applies to the 
various, and in some instances large, German missions in India, Africa and 
China. 

The situation is being reported fully to all missionary organizations in 
countries outside Germany, with a view to such assistance being given as is 
possible in the present difficult circumstances. 





China 


R G. SHERWOOD EDDY arrived in Shanghai in September. Plans had 
previously been made by the committee concerned with youth and religion 
of the National Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of China, 
for a four-months’ tour in which Dr Eddy will visit sixteen leading cities. His 
visit is related to a national ‘ youth and religion ’ campaign launched by the city 
and student Y.M.C.A.’s of China at their twelfth national convention held in 
January 1934. Interest in the movement is growing and there are indications of 
readiness on the part of the educated youth, among whom the Y.M.C.A. chiefly 
works, to listen to a presentation of living Christianity. 

A large number of new books and pamphlets has been issued in connexion 
with the movement by the Association Press, which has also announced a series 
of small pamphlets on social problems and two large pamphlets dealing with 
Christianity and the reconstruction of China. The titles of the latter are: 
‘ The Central Faith of Christianity,’ by T. C. Chao and ‘ Christianity and China’s 
Civilization,’ by P. C. Hsu. t 

The Institute of International Education, New York, has announced an 
offer made by Yenching University, Peiping, of three fellowships for American 
students on condition that similar opportunities be offered to Chinese graduate 
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students for study in America. This affords a fine opportunity for advanced 
study by students of both nations. Those interested should communicate with 
the Secretary, Student Bureau, Institute of International Education, 2 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 





National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
REviseD DrrEcToRY 


(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
H. M. Arrowsmith, Bible House, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, Bruxelles. 
Brazil.—Committee on Co-operation in Brazil. 
Rev. Epaminondas M. do Amaral, Rua Primeiro de Margo 6, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
L. D. Cio, Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, Rev. Ronald D. Rees, T. H. Sun, 
Dr Y. Y. Tsu, Dr H. H. Tsui, F. L. Chang (rural), Rev. C. L. Boynton (business), 
Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, K@benhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (xrv°). 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missio Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Kenneth Maclennan, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and 2. 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Dr B. C. Oliver, P. O. Philip, Rev. M. T. Titus (Moslem work), 
Miss Van Doren, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of “—- 
Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebisawa, 13 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Korea.—Korean National Christian Council. 
Rev. In Yung Kim, Capt. M. L. Swinehart, Chong-No 2-90, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Dr 8. G. Inman, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mexico.—National Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico. 
Sr Baez Camargo, Apartado 1373, Mexico City. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Mrs Conyers Baker (acting), American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings Raad. : 
Ds Joh. Rauws, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
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Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Dr N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 
Rector E. Osnes, Fjellhaug, Sinsenbakken, pr Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.— National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 
Rev. E. K. Higdon, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 
Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Council of South Africa. 
Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jacob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm C. 
; Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— | Schweitzrische Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
Beziehung. 
M. le pasteur Abel de Meuron, 2 Chemin de Cédres, Lausanne. 


United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
L. B. Moss, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 
r: 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. 
Rev. W. B. Marke, 14 Liverpool Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 
Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra; J. C. de Graaft Johnson, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 
Rev. H. W. Stacey, C.M.S. Bookshop, Box 174, Lagos. 
Northern Nigeria.—Council of Missions. 
Rev. H. G. Farrant, 8.U.M., Ibi, via Makurdi, Northern Provinces. 
Angola.—Evangelical Missions’ Conference. 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., Dondi, Bela Vista, Lobito. 
Southern Rhodesia.— Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 10, Ndola. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 
Rev. J. F. Alexander, Blantyre. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missionary Association. 
M. le pasteur P. Fatton, Manhica. 
Kenya.—Missionary Council. 
Dr J. W. Arthur, Kikuyu. 
adagascar.—Inter- Missionary Committee. 
Rev. W. Evans, L.M.S., Faravohitra, Tananarive. 


Canon S. Gould, D.D., General Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Church 
of England in Canada, has been elected chairman of the North American section of 
the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, in succession to 
Dr Conning. 
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Japan 


HE Commission on Rural Evangelism of the National Christian Council has 
drawn up a plan for establishing a rural training and demonstration 
centre under co-operative auspices, to be called the Christian Rural Civilization 
Institute (Noson Bunka Kenkyujo). The site is not yet determined. The aims 
of the Institute are to promote rural welfare schemes, to train pastors, evangelists 
and others for work in rural areas and to carry on research work. Religious 
education, rural economics, social and health work—all will have a place in the 
curriculum, together with experimental farming. It is estimated that the 
initial expenditure for site, buildings and equipment may amount to ¥35,000,' 
and the annual expenditure to ¥22,000.1 It is hoped that the whole of the 
former and ¥15,000' of the latter may be provided by the Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee, recently organized in New York, on the suggestion of 
which the scheme has been drawn up. 


Near East Christian Council 


T the officers’ meeting of the Council held at Shemlan, Lebanon, last Septem- 

ber, it was regretfully decided that it was impossible for financial reasons 

to appoint a secretary as successor to Dr Wilder. It was agreed to transfer the 

office from Cairo to Beirut, since the chairman, Dr Riggs, is stationed at that 

place. Mrs Conyers Baker, office secretary and treasurer since 1927, will act as 

secretary pro tem. The office of the Central Literature Committee for Moslems 

remains in Cairo. 

Preparations are being made for a meeting of the Council to be held in Beirut, 

probably during the last week of April, when the future work of the Council will 

be fully considered, and reports from the committees on evangelism, Christian 
education and other matters will be presented and discussed. 





The International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures 


i order to help and encourage the production of an African literature, the 

Institute offers annual prizes for books written by Africans in African 
languages. Three prizes are offered each year in three different African la . 
For the year 1935 the three languages chosen are the Thonga cluster a 
Ronga, Tswa), Shilluk, Luba. 

Manuscripts must reach the offices of the Institute (to which all enquiries 
should be addressed) by October Ist, 1935. The address is Millbank House, 2 
Wood Street, London, 8.W.1. The judges’ decisions will be announced later in 
Africa, the journal of the Institute. 

In 1934 the Institute received twenty-three manuscripts in Duala, ten in 
Shambala and two in Swina, a total of thirty-five as against eighty-seven in 1933 
and thirty-seven in 1932. 


1 The sums are respectively $17,500 (£3500) ; $11,000 (£2200); $7500 (£1500) at par. 
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Universal Week of Prayer, 1935 


‘THE eighty-eighth week of prayer arranged by the World’s Evangelical 

Alliance is to be observed from Sunday, January 6th, to Sunday, January 
13th, 1935. Leaflets giving the topics appointed for the different days, with a 
call to prayer signed & olan number of Christian leaders, have been widely 


circulated in many countries and languages. A paragraph from the English 
version reads : 


Again and again during recent situations have arisen in various parts of the 
world which seemed as if they would lead inevitably to catastrophe, yet we have been 
conscious of the restraining hand of God. More than we realize, this has been the result 
of the united prayers of Christian people. 


British Vacation Schools 


HE annual vacation school for missionaries and administrators, the lectures 
and discussions at which are directed to the scientific bases of human life 
—biology, anthropology, psychology—is to be held this year from April 8th to 
13th at Selly Oak, Birmingham. Enquiries should be addressed to Miss M. M. 
Underhill, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 

The vacation school for missionaries held annually in Edinburgh about 
Easter time, is arranged for April 4th to 13th. Enquiries should be addressed to 
Miss M. Gibson, Lint Mailing, Galashiels, Scotland. 

The Easter School of the Indian Village Welfare Association has been 
arranged for April 8th to llth at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire. 
Enquiries should be addressed to Miss Caton, 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W.1. 





Shorter Notes 


Christian Mass Movements in India.—Dr Pickett’s book is now available in an 
Indian edition for Re 1.8.0 (post free), and can be obtained from the Lucknow Publishing 
House, 37 Cantonment Road, Lucknow. 


Slave Emancipation Centenary.—The concluding wasting of celebrations of 
the cente of slave emancipation in the British Empire was held at the invitation 
of the Lord Mayor of London in the Mansion House on November 19th, 1934. 





Obituary 


On September 6th, 1934, from a fall while climbing in the French Alps near Cham- 
onix, the Rev. Frank Lenwoop, M.A., in his sixtieth year. Mr Lenwood, who had been 
for the last nine years minister of Greengate Congregational Church in the east of 
London, was previously Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Society and one 
of those closely associated with the foundation and growth of modern missionary 
co-operation. He attended the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 


and the international missionary meetings at Crans (1920), Lake Mohonk (1921) and 
Oxford (1923). ; 
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Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1935 


Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council in carrying out 
the duties entrusted to them, especially in view of the meeting of the Committee 
in America in October 1935 and the proposed meeting of the Council in 1938 (p. i). 


Let us Pray: For the officers and the work of the constituent Christian Councils ; 
especially for the China Council, considering the appointment of a general secretary 
in Dr eS place ; and for the Near East Council, unable for financial 
reasons to fill Dr Wilder’s place (pp. iii-iv, vi). 


Let us Pray: For German missionary leaders, German missionaries abroad and the 
Churches with which they work, in this present time of financial difficulty. Also 
that missionary leaders in other countries may see how they can extend help 
(pp. ii-iii). 

Let us Pray: For the ‘ youth and religion’ campaign being held early this year in 
China (p. iii). 

Let us Pray: For Christian work in the rural areas of Japan (p. vi). 

Let vs Pray: For all missionaries on furlough, seeking to fit themselves for further 


service; and for those who are responsible for arranging courses of study for 
their help (p. vii). 





The Survey published in this number of the Review may also be found useful as a 
basis for prayer and thanksgiving. 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the frands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


D R MOTT arrived in Japan from America on March 8th. His plan is to 
remain in Japan—with a brief visit to Korea—until April 6th. After 
a month in China, he will proceed to the Philippine Islands, leaving Manila for 
San Francisco on May 15th. He will attend a meeting of the National Christian 
Council in each country. Dr Mott expecis to leave for England in June. 

Dr Hoffmann spent March 3rd to 17th in Canada, at the invitation of the 
Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada, and addressed a 
4 number of meetings. He is due to arrive in England on April 30th, and will be 
J a speaker at the annual conference of British missionary societies at Swan- 
wick, June 12th to 15th, and will also take part in the annual meetings of some 
of the societies working among Jews. He has been invited to address the 
a General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England at its meeting in 
May, and will visit Scotland, where, in addition to other engagements, he is 
addressing the presbyteries of Edinburgh and Dundee. A visit to the Continent 
in the late summer is also under consideration. 

The Committee of the International Missionary Council is appointed to 
meet in East Northfield, Massachusetts (the birthplace of D. L. Moody), from 
Friday, September 27th, until Sunday, October 6th, inclusive. In view of 
the fact that at this meeting a decision will be taken, in the light of communica- 
tions from the constituent national bodies, with regard to the projected world 
meeting in 1938, great importance attaches to this American meeting. It is 
already possible to say that an unusually strong representation of the constituent 
national bodies will be secured. 

While in America, the delegates will be the guests of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. Prayer is especially asked on behalf of this meeting. 
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The Christian Approach to the Jews 


[™ Budapest Presbytery of the Reformed Church in Hungary in December 

unanimously passed recommendations that will result in a uniform 
modus operandi for all churches in Budapest in dealing with Jewish applicants 
for baptism. In the past, different conditions were required by different pastors 
or churches, and applicants sought out those where the path to baptism was 
easiest. - This resulted in certain abuses. Now, however, in view of the above 
recommendations, all Jewish applicants for baptism’in Budapest will be put 
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on a six months’ probationary period, during which catechetical instruction 
will be given, and evidence must be shown that the applicant has had a sincere 
religious experience. The Budapest Presbytery hopes its action will be adopted 
and applied in all Reformed Churches in Hungary. Such a precedent would 
help to secure similar action elsewhere where there is similar laxity and abuse. 


The British and European sections of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews will meet at Old Jordans from July 10th to 
13th under the chairmanship of the Rev. J. A. C. Mackellar. The American 
section is to meet on September 25th and 26th. 





Religious Liberty 


HE officers of the International Missionary Council in New York had an 
all-day conference on January 26th, 1935, with a small group of university 
professors from Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins and Smith, to discuss the problem 
of religious liberty. It is the consensus of opinion that this is one of the most 
urgent problems of the present day and calls for careful, scholarly work; the 
Council therefore has sought the help of university professors in whose realm 
this work lies. 

The discussion centred around some of the problems to be considered, what 
could be accomplished by research, what research should be undertaken and 
how this bree: 3 should be promoted. The group divided into two committees 
which worked out plans for two studies. One is an outline of study including 
an anthology of opinion giving the various types of thought since Plato in 
regard to liberty ; this book might be used in graduate courses in universities 
for students in political philosophy. The other study is a research project 
covering various areas and attempting to discover what are the elements in 
various situations that create a given result; a study would be made of the 
public law and how it is enforced, of the prevailing public opinion and the 
important variants of it. 


Department of Social and Industrial Research 
and Counsel 


ARLY in February the Department moved its office from Geneva to 
London, and during the present year will be in Edinburgh House. For 
some time the lowered purchasing power of the pound sterling and the U.S. 
dollar in a gold currency country such as Switzerland made it increasingly 
difficult to operate in Geneva. The convenience of London as a centre for 
supervising the Bantu Educational Cinema Project, and the many missionary 
and educational contacts there available were added reasons for transferring 
the Department’s base, for the present at least, to London, where the Director, 
Mr J. Merle Davis, will be for some months. 

The Bantu Educational Cinema Project has been made possible by a grant 
of $55,000 by the Carnegie Gorporation of New York. It is proposed to establish 
a film-producing studio at Vuguri, Tanganyika Territory, for experimenting 
with pictures made in Africa by African actors and with themes suited to the 
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tastes, interests and needs of the Bantu people. An effort will be made to 
discover those subjects and techniques of approach with the moving picture 
which appeal most powerfully to Bantu mentality and which will help the 
Native by interpreting to him the meaning of the European world of ideas, 
morals, customs and laws to which he is being so rapidly introduced. As an 
experiment in adult visual education it is hoped materially to assist missions, 
the Government and welfare workers in their task of Native education. Both 
instructional and recreational films will be made under expert supervision 
and with the close collaboration of missionary, anthropological and government 
specialists. 

A Co-operating Advisory Council is being formed in London under the 
auspices of the British Film Institute. The Colonial Office is lending its support 
and is providing facilities for the project in the territories concerned. The 
field enterprise is under the technical direction of Major L. Notcutt, while 
Mr G. C. Latham, until recently Director of Native Education for Northern 
Rhodesia, will have charge of the educational aspects. The field staff will sail 
for East Africa early in May. Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Kenya, as 
well as Tanganyika, will be included in the scope of the project. 

The Department has suffered a serious loss in the resignation of Dr Otto 
Iserland, the Associate Director, who has accepted a research post from March Ist 
with the Bishop of Fribourg. 


China 

HE Executive Committee of the National Christian Council conducted 

an ey last year to discover how best the work of the Five-Year 

movement (January 1930 to December 1934) could be conserved and continued. 

As a result, the Executive Committee has recommended to the biennial meeting 

of the National Christian Council (to be held in May) that the movement be 
continued for a further period, seeing that it 


has already made a marked contribution to the enrichment of the spiritual life of 
many persons; to a growing desire on their part to share with others the blessings 
of the Christian Gospel, which desire is manifesting itself in a wider evangelistic out- 
reach ; and to the strengthening of many churches. 


A special commission on programme and co-operation, which has been at 
work for some months, has initiated a plan for securing closer co-operation of 
Christian forces in Shanghai and developing a united Christian programme 
for the community. To begin with, a survey of all the Christian work being 
carried on in the city is being made, after which a conference of Christian leaders 
is to be held and plans for community service laid. 


Dr Luther Weigle, Dean of Yale Divinity School and chairman of the World 
Council of the World’s Sunday School Association, is in China for six months 
from mid-February, at the invitation of the National Christian Council and 
the National Council of Christian Religious Education, to study and consider 
with leaders in China the question of training men and women for the work 
of the Church. Four Preset va local conferences will be held with Dr Weigle in 
Shanghai, Peiping, Chengtu and Canton, for members of the Religious Education 
Fellowship and others concerned. From July 18th to 28th Dr Weigle will 
meet at Knting with the National Council of Christian Religious Education, 
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enla to include certain church and mission administrators. A conference 
called by the Theological College Association is also to meet at the same time 
and place. Dr Weigle will take part with Dr Emil Brunner in the Kuling 
Convention (July 28th to August 4th). 


The Christian Farmer had by the end of 1934 attained a circulation of 3400, 
which it was hoped soon to double or treble. It has been very well received. 


Dr Y. Y. Tsu resigned from the secretarial staff of the National Christian 
Council at the close of the year 1934, to accept a ‘sn at St John’s University. 
Pending the appointment of a successor to Br Cheng Ching-yi, Mr L. D. Cio 
and the Rev. E C. Lobenstine are acting as associate general secretaries of the 
National Christian Council. 





Japan 


jie Kingdom of God movement as an organized effort came to an end on 
December 31st, 1934. At a meeting of oe Be a number of leading 
Christians spoke of things the movement had achieved, chief among them being 
the creation of a keen spirit of co-operation among Christians of different com- 
munions. All the speakers were convinced of the need for conserving this 
spirit if the Church is to make an effective impression on the life of Japan : 


The evangelistic work of individual denominations cannot challenge communities 
and society, and mould the moral, social and national life of the Empire. The Christian 
churches can do this only when they unite their forces and advance with an unbroken 
front. 


Co-operation in evangelism is a step on the road to church union, which is 
to be the central subject of the All-Japan Christian Conference to be held later 
in the year. 

It has been decided to continue publishing the Kingdom of God Weekly. 
The National Christian Council, the Christian Literature Society and the Kagawa 
Group have united in organizing an editorial committee to take over the publica- 
tion of this evangelistic paper. In addition to this editorial committee, there 
has been set up a co-operating committee of sixteen members residing in Tokyo 
and a regional committee of twenty-five members residing in various parts of 
Japan. The editorial work will be done at the offices of the National Christian 
Council. The printing and sales will continue to be handled by the Christian 
Literature Society. 





International Students’ Conference 


J Tae the joint auspices of the World’s Student Christian Federation and 

the International Missionary Council a missionary conference of students 
is to be held at Basel, Switzerland, from August 3lst to September 5th. Much 
interest has already been aroused in student circles by the plans for the con- 
ference and it is expected that representative delegations from the Continental 
countries and from Great Britain will be secured, together, it is hoped, with 
some delegates from North America. The object of the conference will be to 
portray the modern missionary situation in its different aspects. The help of 
prominent leaders in church and missionary life has been secured. Further 
details will be given in our July issue, 
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North America 


("tae te Colleges in India with North American connexions are now 
being brought ‘before the co-operating church groupe in the United 
States and Canada through meetings and publicity bulletins. The North 
American Advisory Committee on Christian Higher Education in India has 
received generous co-operation from two representatives of the British Advisory 
Committee, the Marquis of Lothian and Mr Arthur Mayhew. Miss McNair, 
Principal of the Kinnaird College for Women, Lahore, os also been in the 
United States this year and has spoken at many of the universities and met 
with church and club groups. 

The Central Board’s proposals for the financial needs of the re 6 which 
were accepted by the Advisory Committee for its 1935 objective, totalled nearly 
$400,000. The denominational boards have given their hearty support to 
this common endeavour, and are developing plans for raising funds. 


The Research Group of the International Missionary Council, created by 
the Committee of the Council at its meeting in Herrnhut in 1932, has inaugurated 
a series of occasional papers entitled Studies in the World Mission of Christianity. 
The first paper is a study of church growth in Korea, by Alfred W. Wasson, 
for many years a Korea missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South) and now secretary of its Board of Foreign Missions. The book may 
be obtained from the offices of the International Missionary Council in New 
York and London, price $1.75 or 7s. 6d. (cloth) ; $1.40 or 6s. (paper). 


The forty-second Foreign Missions Conference was held January 2nd to 4th, at 
Garden City, Long Island, the first annual meeting with the women’s organiza- 
tion fully integrated. The theme was ‘the relevancy of Christianity for our 
present world,’ illustrated from Turkey, Japan and China. 

A symposium of board secretaries on the next steps in missions, and a round- 
table conference on the ways in which the boards can help pastors with missionary 
education formed two sessions. Dr Mott gave a summary of his recent study 
on failures and successes in co-operation, and the pamphlet prepared by Dr 
Warnshuis and Miss Strong—Partners in the Expanding Church, dealing with 
the whole problem of developing leadership in the younger Churches—was 
presented at one session. 

A new feature of this conference was the presence of a score of people 
not over thirty years of age, who were fully appreciative of the opportunity 
to listen to the discussions. 

Largely as a result of the visit of Dr Mott, Dr Hopkins and Mr Emory Ross to 
Africa last year, a comprehensive program for work in Africa has been developed 
and was fully discussed at Garden City. The American Congo Committee Teo 
asked Mr Emory Ross to serve as secretary in advancing the program of co- 
operation for Belgian Congo beyond the point where the informal consultations 
of the board secretaries have been able to carry it. 


The Foreign Missions Conference has a committee on evangelism which 
published last year a mimeographed bulletin entitled Making Christ Known. 
This bulletin has been widely circulated by the boards, and as a result of a cordial 
response a second issue is in process of preparation. The American boards 
would welcome suggestions for enlarging this service and increasing its effective- 
ness. Copies may be obtained from the New York office of: the International 
Missionary Council, price 10 cents, 
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India 


ae meeting of the National Christian Council, held December 28th to 

January Ist at Nagpur, was signalized by the emphasis laid throughout 
the meetings on the subject of evangelism. It was considered that in addition 
to special evangelistic efforts, such as campaigns and weeks of witness, the 
Council should seek to stimulate evangelistic effort continuously and to hold it 
up always as the dominant note in all Christian activity. The executive was 
charged with the special responsibility of the promotion of the evangelistic 
movement throughout India, and the Bishop of Dornakal, Dr Stanley Jones, 
Bishop J. 8. C. Bannerjee and the Rev. H. C. Balasundaram were appointed 
as a group of counsellors to be of assistance to the executive committee in 
carrying out this duty. 

The Bishop of Madras and others urged that, in view of the financial diffi- 
culties to which all missions were subjected and the need for a continual review 
of policy to meet the changing conditions, the executive of the National Chris- 
tian Council should be given by the missions and churches a greater position in 
the co-ordination and direction of general missionary policy in India. It was 
felt strongly that the different enterprises to which the Council was related, 
such as the central board for the colleges and high schools, the mass movement 
enquiry and so on, should be firmly correlated by the National Christian Council. 
Attention was given to Dr J. W. Pickett’s work in following up the mass move- 
ment enquiry, and steps were taken to ensure a continuance of this work until the 
end of 1936. 

A feature of the meeting was the presence of the visiting delegation from 
the Church Missionary Society and the address given by Dr W. Wilson Cash 
on the work of the International Missionary Council. 


A call to prayer for India has been issued in London, over the signatures of 
ten leaders of the different communions. Prayer is asked that the present 
period of political change may issue in the true welfare of India, and that the 
Church in India may be an ever greater influence for good. 





German Missions 


7” the last number of Quarterly Notes reference was made to the difficulties 
facing the German missionary societies through the restriction on foreign 
exchange. After consultation with the representatives of the German missions, 
an emergency fund was opened and the missionary societies in Europe and 
America were asked to contribute. The Church of Sweden mission which 
works in close connexion with the Leipzig mission in South India is undertaking 
responsibilities there, and the Dutch missions have raised large sums for the 
assistance of the Rhenish mission in the Netherlands Indies. Considerable 
sums of money have been given and promised by the missions in America, 
Great Britain and Norway. Some £3000 has been sent directly to the German 
mission fields and the equivalent sum in Reichs-Marks has been deposited by 
the German societies in a special account in Berlin for repayment when the 
exchange restrictions are removed. Further remittances will be made as funds 
permit, and in the meanwhile the German missions are engaged with plans for 
the future in case of drastically reduced incomes. 
While this represents a considerable sacrifice on the part of missions already 
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heavily overburdened, it does not go far to meet the need of the German 
missions, which were spending over £27,000 monthly on their work abroad. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, which maintains some work of its own 
in Germany, has effected an arrangement by which the sums necessary for 
this purpose are paid from the funds of the missions in Germany and an equi- 
valent sum in sterling is set at the disposal of the German missions for trans- 
mission to their fields. By this means some £750 a month has become available. 

About RM 92,000 to be sent abroad was granted by the German foreign 
exchange bureau in October, a smaller amount in November and nothing at all 
in December and January. Since then there has been some improvement, and 
it is hoped that in future a larger sum will be available. This money, however, 
can be used only for the salaries of German missionaries, and the emergency 
fund raised by the American and European missions will be used for the support 
of the rest of the work—salaries of indigenous workers and so on. While some 
of the indigenous churches have made considerable advances towards self- 
support, others still depend to a large extent on money from abroad, and in 
nearly all cases the sudden withdrawal of supplies has meant real hardship 
for African, Indian, and Chinese pastors and teachers. They held together 
splendidly during the difficult years of the war and they have shown the same 
spirit in this further trial which has come upon them. 


Shorter Notes 


Conference on Social and Industrial Problems.—This conference is to be held 
at Swanwick (England) from July 15th to 21st, convened by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and designed to help students and student leaders in the different 
national Student Christian movements towards the elaboration of some common 
conclusions for future study and action. 


Dr Toyohiko Kagawa.—At the invitation of the National Missionary Council of 
Australia, Dr Kagawa arrived in Australia in March, to address a series of meetings 
in all the eastern capitals and a number of country centres, beginning with Queensland 
(March 12th to 19th) and ending in New South Wales (May 14th to 17th). Thereafter 
Dr Kagawa is to go on to New 4 


Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft.—This monthly 
magazine, published by the Ostasien- Mission, entered its fiftieth year with the issue 
for January 1935. Its scholarly character continues to mark it as one of the leading 
periodicals dealing with missionary theory and practice. The jubilee of the mission 
was celebrated in Weimar last October. 

Bulletin No. 4 of the Bureau of Information for Missionaries with regard to 
Special Training, is now available from Mr J. C. Kydd, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 
It contains information about some 120 courses dealing with a wide range of subjects, 
to be held between April and December of this year in different colleges and other 
centres in Great Britain. Some of the courses are designed for students from abroad. 


Syria-Palestine Translation Service.—The Palestine translation service—a 
résumé of significant articles published in the Muslim Press—so ably edited for the 
last year or two by the Rev. Alfred Nielsen of the Newman School of Missions, was 
in January merged in a larger enterprise which includes the Syrian Press also. About 
five typewritten pages will appear ten times a year. The United Missionary Council 
of Syria and Palestine has guaranteed the expenses of the first one or two issues, after 
which it is hoped the venture may become self-sup eb Sesunenee ($1.00 or 
4s. per annum) are payable to the Near East School of logy, American Mission, 
Beirut, Syria. ' 

The Near East Christian Council is to meet in Beirut from April 2nd to 5th. 
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Directory 


The American offices of the International Missionary Council and the offices of the 
oy ee Conference have been moved to Suite 1219, Presbyterian Building, 
156 venue, New York City, U.S.A. 


Dr Conrad Hoffmann and the North American Advisory Committee on the Christian 
Colleges in India have rooms in the same suite. 


The Agricultural Missions Foundation has also moved to 156 Fifth Avenue and 
has an office near the International Missionary Council. 

The office of the Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel! has 
been moved from Geneva to Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 





Subjects for Intercession 
April to June 1935 


Let us Pray: For the officers of the Council in their preparation for the meet 
the committee in America in the autumn ; —— for Dr Mott in his 
the Far East and Dr Hoffmann in his work in Great Britain and on the Conv. 
of Europe (p. i). 


Ler us Pray: For the work of the De ent of Social and Industrial Resea: 
and Counsel and its new project, the tu educational cinema (pp. ii-iii). 

Ler us Pray: For God’s guidance in the study being carried out in China regarding 
training for the work of the Church (pp. iii-iv). 

Let us Pray: For the progress of all movements towards closer co-operation between 
Christian forces, especially those in China (p. iii), Japan (p. iv) and India (p. vi). 

Let us Pray: For the Indian Christian colleges, and the appeal for funds to meet 
their financial needs which is being made in Great Britain and has been launched 
also in North America (p. v). 


Let us Pray: For God's leading in the work of the Research Group, especially the 
study of the question of religious liberty (pp. ii, v). 

Let vs Pray: For the international student conferences to be held at Swanwick 
and Basel this summer (pp. iv, vii). 

Lzet us Pray: For the German missionaries, the churches abroad in connexion with 
German missions and the missionary leaders at home during this present time 
of difficulty (pp. vi—vii). 

Let us Pray: For India at the present time ; and for the Church in India, that it 
may fulfil its calling in the life of the country (p. vi). 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also ay. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the ds of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY COUNCIL 








International Missionary Council 


I)* MOTT has concluded his tour in the Far East—Japan, Korea, China 

and the Philippines—reaching San Francisco as we go to press. He 
expects to sail for London in the last week of June. He has met the National 
Christian Council in each country visited and discussed the immediate problems, 
but the main question under discussion has been the proposed meeting of the 
International Missi ionary Council in the Far East in 1938. This proposal 
was everywhere welcomed. 

The same matter will be the chief subject for consideration at the meeting 
of the Committee of the International Missionary Council in East Northfield, 
Massachusetts, from September 27th to October 6th. To quote from the 
minutes of the Ad Interim Committee held at Salisbury last year : 


for the meeting was the upbuilding of the younger 
Christian communities as living members of the universal historic Christian fellowship. 
involve the consideration of the faith by which they live and its expression 
to the rival claims in the modern w for man’s ultimate iance, of 
of the fellowship in Christian life and power, and of its witness practice 
do the i> and problems of the guacml community. It would involve 
further the consideration of the responsibility of the older churches of the West in 
respect of their own life and witness, of their relations with the younger churches and 
of the world-wide task of evangelism 


Delegates to the meeting at East Northfield have been appointed, when 
we go to press, by most of the national organizations which are members of 
the International Misei ionary Council. 

The Rev. Witi1am Paton, who had planned to visit India during next 
winter, expects to travel to India via Japan and China after leaving East 
Northfield, meeting Christian leaders in each country and talking over with 
them plans for the proposed meeting in 1938. He will therefore be absent from 
London from September to early April. 

Dr HorrMann arrived in London from New York on April 30th and held 
a number of mae in different of Great Britain. 

On his seventieth birthday, May 25th, Dr Mott received messages of con- 
gratulation from national organizations, members of the Council, in all parts 
of the world. Since the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 
Dr Mott has led the movement in missionary co-operation which found its 
expression in the establishment of the International Missionary Council under 
his chairmanship in 1921. 
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India 


Ser Fellowship of Counsel on Evangelism, appointed by the National 
Christian Council to advise the executive committee in matters relating 
to evangelism, presented a programme of advance at the meeting of the execu- 
tive held in April. The main points were: the inauguration of the advance 
by the observance of simultaneous weeks of preparation in all churches for a 
certain period, with definite topics for sermons; the preparation of literature 
for the guidance of pastors ; weeks of witness in churches, schools and colleges ; 
visits from notable leaders from the East and West; and retreats for Ts 
and theological students. The programme was in general approved. It was 
decided to invite Dr Kagawa to visit India and it is also hoped to invite one 
or — outstanding leaders to present the Christian message from the intellectual 
standpoint. 

The functions of the Council were also reviewed by the executive. The 
conviction has been steadily growing that, in order to meet the new conditions 
that obtain in missionary work, and to undertake the various calls that are 
now being made upon the Council, its functions should be enlarged and 
strengthened. This is all the more necessary in view of the financial position, 
the need for retrenchment and the necessity for co-operation on a wider scale. 
A reorganization of the constitution is called for, to enable missions and churches 
to be directly represented on the Council, so that its decisions should have 
greater weight. It was decided to arrange small regional conferences, in con- 
sultation with the provincial councils, representative of mission and church 
interests, to consider the situation in the light of the issues raised. 

A new committee on Christian literature of the National Christian Council 
has been formed, its duties being: to provide a definite policy and programme 
for the development of Christian literature in India, Burma and Ceylon in 
co-operation with existing literature agencies ; to administer the Indian Litera- 
ture Fund and to work out a clearer delimitation of the tasks of production, 
publication and distribution. It is considered essential that there should be 
a full-time secretary for Christian literature, and the committee is inviting 
the co-operation of the newly formed United Society for Christian Literature 
(see p. vii) to co-operate in this appointment. 

The need of a central library for the preservation of historical records of 
churches and missions has been endorsed by the executive committee of the 
National Christian Council, and it has been decided to invite Mr Paton and 
Dr Warnshuis to investigate the possibility of a grant from some foundation 
for this object. In the meantime it has been agreed to designate four centres 
in India in which such literature can be housed. 

As the study of mass movements, Dr Pickett has obtained valuable 
data in the Andhra country. In order that his conclusions should be checked 
and tested before the publication of his report, it has been decided to hold a 
conference of workers in the Telugu field this year. Dr Pickett has been visiting 
missions and churches throughout India, conveying to them the conclusions 
reached by his former study and published in Christian Mass Movements in 
India. Much interest has been aroused. 

Miss Van Doren’s survey of Christian high schools is now completed and 
the aon will be published during this year. Several projects are being 
carried out by the religious education sub-committee, ub as the study of 
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religious education in theological colleges, refresher courses for teachers and 
provision of Christian pictures for the home. 

The Christian Medical Association of India met in April and reported that 
the establishment of a central purchasing and distributing agency of chemical 
and hospital supplies is being Roseniie considered. The association has re- 
affirmed its conviction of the need of a Christian medical college and adheres 
to the decision to make no appeal to missions and churches but to try and obtain 
help from individual donors. 

uring the vacation months of 1934, a group of training college students 
and staff members together with visiting professors from other colleges lived 
together at Sat Tal. A general programme of study and discussions was out- 
lined round the theme ‘ New Education.’ Ample time was given for physical 
and spiritual recreation and all present that the summer had been a 
most profitable one. As the experiment was so successful, it has been decided 
to hold a summer school of education again this year. The project has received 
the approval of the Director of Publi Instruction, United Provinces. 

From January 9th to 11th, at meetings held at Benagaria, in the Santal 
country, the Santal Christian Council was formed, a step which had been con- 
templated for some pad gw The official e of the Council will be 
Santali. The missions churches concerned are those of the American and 
British Baptists, Church Missio: Society, Church of Scotland, Mayurbhanj 
Evangelical Mission, American and British Methodists and the Santal Mission 
of the Northern Churches (Lutheran). 





North America 


bh American Council of Missionary Boards related to the Philippine - 
Islands met on April 9th, 1935, vy York and reviewed the progress 
made since the meeting at East Orange in 1933. Developments towards closer 
co-operation in the Philippines are most promising. 
he forty-second annual report of the Foreign Missions Conference has 
been issued (price 85 cents) containing abstracts of the addresses at the annual 
meeting in January, a report of the activities of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel and of the various subcommittees during 1934 and the customary 
statistical report of income and expenditure of the missionary boards. 

Three Chinese, each the president of a Christian college, have recently 
been in America. Dr Francis Cho-min Wei is president of Hua Chung College, 
Wuchang. Dr Ching-jun Lin is the first Chinese president of Fukien Christian 
University, Foochow. Miss Lucy C. Wang is president of Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. All three have travelled widely in America and have given to many 
thousands a new conception of what the modern missionary enterprise is doing 
in pee Bene and consecrated leaders for the new China. 

A weekly broadcast known as ‘ The World of Missions’ has been conducted 
by the Foreign Missions Conference from New York City for the last six months. 
The aim has been to make the programmes educational in character and 
interpretive of the best thought in the Christian missionary movement to-day. 
Plans are being made to carry on a similar programme during next winter, 
with additional radio facilities which will make it possible to reach larger numbers. 

The two well-known magazines—the Missionary Review of the World and 
the Moslem World—continue to publish articles and news ‘items which, with 
justice, appeal to an international public. 
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Japan 


work of the Japanese section of the International Education Com- 
mission was gravely hampered during last winter because of the serious 
illness of its chairman, Dr Ibuka, the death of Dr Daikubara and the long illness 
of Dr Bates, three outstanding members of its personnel. Early this year the 
commission was reorganized and enlarged its membership to twenty-five, who 
represent every = of Japan’s educational world and make an exceptionally 
strong group. Their past experience qualifies them to judge to what extent 
and how the work of the various Christian educational institutions in Japan 
can be correlated and unified. Dr C. W. Iglehart is serving as the secretary 
of the commission. 

For some years the commission on Christian literature of the National 
Christian Council has been desiring to establish a library in Tokyo, which would 
have a twofold purpose. One was to collect and preserve old and rare Christian 
manuscripts and books, bringing them together in a central place where they 
would be available to the reading public and protected from the risks of fire 
and other calamities. The second purpose was to make the collection the 
nucleus for a central Christian library. When the Christian Literature Society’s 
new building was completed on the Ginza, its board of trustees decided to convert 
one floor into a central Christian library and reading room. After repeated 
negotiations these two projects were merged: rooms have been set aside on 
the ninth floor of the Christian Literature Society’s building, with library, 
reading and writing rooms which are open to the public daily. 





China 


[* preparation for Dr Weigle’s visit a representative committee has been 

at work on the first part of a threefold project, namely, a survey of existing 
training for ministerial and lay service in China. (The second was third parts 
are to be the study of the survey and plans for carrying out the recommendations 
of its framers and Dr Weigle.) A team of three members—Dr Bau, Dr Miao 
and the Rev. C. Stanley Smith—appointed by the committee on preparation 
has recently published a report of the survey, which was made through personal 
visits and the use of questionnaires. The report is issued by the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education in China (169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, price 60 cents, post free), and is a comprehensive, well-docu- 
mented and deeply interesting study. It will be subject to revision after 
consultations have been held between the survey team, Dr Weigle and members 
of the conference called to meet at Kuling during July. 

A conference met in Shanghai on January 23rd and 24th to consider the 
possibilities of furthering church union, on the invitation of the standing com- 
mittee on church unity of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican). Of 
the thirteen churches invited, six sent representatives: the Church of Christ 
in China, Methodist Episcopal (North and South), Methodist (English), Baptist 
Convention (North) and the North China Kung Li Hui (Congregational). 
Twenty-five delegates were present, about half being Chinese, and a few others 
attended as visitors. 

A member of each communion in turn made a statement of its general 
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attitude to church union, questions were asked and answered, and discussion 
clarified the thinking. The following statement was unanimously adopted : 


We find ourselves united in our loyalty to Jesus Christ, and, in our earnest desire 
to become so united to Christ that the result may be an organic union of all Christian 
bodies, we believe that the time has come when some definite action is not only desirable 
but necessary. 


A continuation committee was appointed to prepare and distribute literature 
bearing on the need for church union, to establish groups of ‘ friends of church 
unity ’ and to arrange for a further conference in 1936. 

A language school has been arranged for this summer at Kuling, with a 
view to helping both missionaries of recent appointment and those who have 
been in China for longer periods. This opportunity for additional language 
study will, it is believed, be welcomed. 

The third general conference of the Chinese Medical Association is to be 
held in Canton, November Ist to 8th, 1935. During the sessions there will be 
held the centenary celebrations of the opening of the first modern hospital in 
China in 1835 at Canton; the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Dr Sun Yat-sen’s entering the Canton medical school; the opening of a new 
hospital ; and the stone-laying of Sun Yat-sen Medical College. 





Congo Protestant Council 
(Conszi1t Protestant pu Conao) 
vs Council met at Léopoldville on February 18th to 22nd, 28th and 


March Ist, 1935. All replies from the missions affiliated to the Council - 
regarding the proposed common name for the Native Church having given 
approval to the name L’Eglise du Christ au Congo, this name was adopted. 

It was reported that arrangements were made for holding conferences of 
Native Christian leaders during 1935 in the Lower Congo, Katanga and Upper 
Congo provinces. 

union bookshop, the Librairie des Missions évangéliques du Congo, is being 
established at Léopoldville-Est under the auspices of the Council. 





International Congress on the History of 
Religions 


ee eighth congress is to be held at Brussels from September 16th to 21st 

and will consist of eight sections: methodology ; religions of primitive 
people, and folklore ; religions of Egypt and the ancient Near East ; of Greeks 
and Romans; of Germans, Celts and Slavs; of Iran, India and the Far East ; 
Islam ; Judaism and Christianity. 

The congress will be exclusively scientific and deal only with the historical 
side of the religions; discussions on matters of faith will be debarred. The 
fee of 50 francs is payable to Professor G. Van Langenhove, 54 rue Ducale, 
Brussels ; enquiries and all other correspondence should be addressed to 
Professor V. Larock, 174 Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels. 
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Near East Christian Council 


J hee fifth biennial meeting of the Council was held at Beirut, Syria, from 
April 1st to 5th, 1935. Three agencies of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (in Persia, North Africa and South-East Europe) and the German Carmel 
Mission were welcomed as mission members of the Council. A committee on 
medical missions was added to the standing committees of the Council. 

No appointment was made to the post of executive secretary, vacant since 
Dr Wilder’s resignation, and the executive committee was asked to continue 
to seek for a suitable man for this post. In the meantime, Mrs Conyers Baker 
will continue to act as treasurer-secretary. 

Reports received from the various committees of the Council showed that 
good work was being done by them all. The committee on Christian education 
has completed two sections of its survey (Egypt and the Sudan, and Syria). 

It was decided to issue a pamphlet at aims and work of the Council, 
containing also a list of all co-operating missions. The ultimate inclusion in 
the Council of the indigenous Christian churches of the area was discussed and 
——. as ‘its earnest desire and purpose,’ and it was agreed that members 
of these churches should be invited to sit with the next meeting of the Council 
(1937) as corresponding members. 





Germany 


ge Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag (German Evangelical Missionary 
Conference) met in Neuendettelsau from April 11th to 13th. The chief 
business was the consideration of the memorandum which had shortly before 
been sent to all the societies by the missionary council (Deutscher Evangelischer 
Missionsrat), and which dealt with the present difficulties in which the missions 
found themselves, owing in part to the matter of foreign exchange! The 
conference was much encouraged by the support given to missions by the 
German churches. 

An agreement for co-operation has been arrived at for East Prussia, between 
the Berlin, Gossner, Barmen and Moravian missions, which will regulate recruit- 
ing in the province and eliminate competition between the four societies in 
this respect. The agreement also applies to the allotment of missionary sub- 
scriptions from East Prussia for the period January Ist, 1935, to December 31st, 
1937 : the Berlin and Gossner missions will together receive eighty-two per cent, 
the Barmen mission eleven per cent and seven per cent will go to Herrnhut. 


It is believed that this arrangement will work out to the benefit of all four 
societies. 





Obituary 


On Tuesday, May 14th, 1935, at Oxford, the Rev. Wm11am Epwarp Sooram, 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford, aged seventy-four. Professor Soothill 
went to China in 1882 under the United Methodist Missionary Society, and in 1907 was 
_— President of the Imperial University of Shansi. He left China during 

war and went to Oxford in 1920. His many scholarly works, including the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Wenchowese, won him wide recognition. 


For information about this, see Quarterly Notes for January and April of this year. 
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Brazil 


PAMPHLET has been prepared, with the title of Confederagdo Evangélica 

do Brasil (Evangelical Confederation of Brazil), describing the growth 

of evangelical co-operation in that country. The present Confederation had 

its origin in the Brazilian Sunday School Union, founded in 1911, and assumed 

its present name and constitution in 1934. The confederating bodies are six 

Brazilian churches (Congregational, Christian Evangelical, Episcopal, Methodist, 

Presbyterian and Independent Presbyterian), four missionary societies (Methodist 

Episcopal, Presbyterian, Japanese Mission, Unevangelized Fields Mission) and 
two Bible Societies (American, British and Foreign). 

The Confederation has three departments or councils: a council of churches, 
of co-operation and of religious education ; and its purpose and work are given 
under eight heads, which include the unifying of the voice of the evangelical 
forces of Brazil, preparation of a 7 hymnal, co-ordinating courses of 
religious education and publication of Christian literature. 

he pamphlet is issued by the officers of the Confederation and is obtainable 
from Caixa 260, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 





Great Britain 


| te view of the great demand made upon all missionary societies for the wide 

variety of books now required for church, school and general reading in 
all mission fields, two of the principal British societies for Christian literature . 
—the Religious Tract Society and the Christian Literature Society for India 
and Africa—have decided to join forces in order to provide an interdenomina- 
tional British agency for this special purpose. 

The service they will offer as ‘ The United Society for Christian Literature ’ 
will concern itself with the provision of such material as cannot be taken in 
hand by the ordinary Poe. houses or publishing departments of the 
missionary societies—the leaflets, booklets and books which cannot be expected 
to find en at economic prices. 

The public inauguration of the new united society took place at a public 
meeting in London on April 29th. 





Shorter Notes 


Church Union in Africa.—On March 26th at Bloemfontein a joint committee 
of the Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches of South Africa met to 
consider the possibility of union and to explore its expediency at the present time. 
The report has been sent to the various conferences and assemblies concerned for their 
consideration. The question of union is complicated in South Africa by the fact that 
the three churches include men and women of four different main races (African, 
Coloured, European and Indian) and a number of languages. 


Bantu Educational Cinema Project.—The field staff, as arranged, sailed for 
East Africa during May. (See Quarterly Notes for April, pp. ii-iii.) 
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Directory 
The following new secretaries have been appointed : 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Ronald Hickin, 1 Riviera Flats, 10 Simpson Street, Bondi, New South Wales. 
(In place of Mr Arrowsmith.) 


Switzerland.—Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
r Emanuel Kellerhals, Missionshaus, Missionsstrasse, Basel. (In place 
of M. de Meuron.) 





Subjects for Intercession 


July to September 1935 


Let us Pray: That God will guide all the preparations for and deliberations of the 
committee of the International Missionary Council at its meeting in America 
from September 27th to October 6th (p. i). 


Let us Pray: For the newly formed Santal Christian Council (p. iii) and Evangelical 
Confederation of Brazil (p. vii) and their work. 


Lzt us Pray: That adequate support may be forthcoming for some new ventures 
in the preparation and distribution of Christian literature—in India (p. ii), Japan 
(p. iv), China (p. v), Congo (p. v) and Great Britain (p. vii). 


Let us Pray: That we may discern and follow God’s leading in all movements towards 
church union—in China (p. iv), South Africa (p. vii) and other parts of the world. 


Lzt us Pray: For some pieces of special work now in progress—Dr Pickett’s in India 
(p. ii), Dr Weigle’s in China (p. iv), the educational committee in Japan (p. iv) 
and the Bantu film project in Africa (p. vii). 


Lzt us Pray: That God may reveal His will concerning an executive secretary for 
the Near East Christian Council (p. vi). 


Lzt us Pray: For God’s blessing on the many vacation schools which will be held 
during the summer with the aim of making men and women better able for His 
service, remembering the school of education at Sat Tal (p. iii), the language 
school at Kuling (p. v), the religious education conference at Kuling (p. iv) and 
the Native Christian leaders’ conferences in Congo (p. v). 
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be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


S these notes appear, the Committee of the Council is in session at East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. (September 27th to October 6th). The 
following officers will be present: Dr J. R. Mott (chairman); the Baroness 
Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam and Dr Cheng Ching-yi (vice-chairmen) ; Dr J. H. 
Oldham, Dr A. L. Warnshuis and the Rev. W. Paton (secretaries) ; Miss B. D. 
xibson and Miss E. B. Strong (assistant secretaries); Dr Conrad Hoffman, 


Mr J. Merle Davis and Miss M. Wrong (departmental secretaries), and Mr J. M._ 


Speers (treasurer). 

Most of the affiliated Christian Councils will be represented, one or more 
official delegates having been appointed by the Councils of Australia, Belgium, 
China, Congo, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Japan, Korea, Latin America, the Near East, the Netherlands, the Nether- 
lands Indies, North America, the Philippine Islands, South Africa, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Reports of the work of the Council since the last meeting in Germany in 
1932 will be presented and plans laid for the next few years. The relations of the 
International Missionary Council to other Christian ecumenical movements will 
be discussed, but the leading matter for consideration will be the proposed 
general meeting of the Council in 1938 in the Far East. Invitations from the 
National Christian Councils of Japan, China and India will be before the 
meeting. : 

At the close of the committee meeting Dr Oldham is planning to spend 
about a month in America, speaking in different places, and the Rev. William 
Paton will cross the Pacific to Japan, China, and Java en route for India, which 
he expects to reach on Christmas Day. In each country he will meet leading 
Christians and discuss with them some of their chief problems and plans for 
preparing for the meeting of the Council in 1938, if it is decided to hold such a 
meeting. He is due to arrive in London again at Easter, 1936. 

It has been made possible, by thegenerosity of friends, for Miss D. H. Standley, 
an assistant secretary of the International Missionary Council, to be in India 
with Mr Paton. She will be absent from London from the middle of November 
1935 until Easter, 1936. : 

i 











China 


Sheer tenth meeting of the National Christian Council was held in Shanghai, 

April 25th to May 2nd. There were present several leaders from abroad. 
Dr Mott’s daily addresses on different aspects of the problem of Christian co- 
operation made every one present more deeply conscious of the need for facing 
together the common tasks and for being prepared increasingly to pool 
resources. 

Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale University was also present and two fraternal 
delegates from Japan—Dr D. Tagawa, President of the Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, 
and Dr William Axling, one of the secretaries of the National Christian Council 
of Japan. 

The four chief subjects of the meeting were considered first by separate groups 
and then by the meeting as a whole. The topics were: the training of Christian 
workers, the relation of youth to the Christian movement, the place of the 
Christian movement in China’s rural reconstruction and the closer co-ordination 
of national Christian organizations. 

The group considering rural reconstruction had before it a communication 
from the Committee of Reference and Counsel in New York regarding a number 
of missionary candidates who have bound themselves together under the name of 
the ‘ Hartford Missionary Fellowship,’ men and women who wish to work together 
in some rural area. The Council’s advice was asked whether there is opportunity 
for work of this kind in China at the present time. After consideration and hearty 
appreciation of the plan the matter was referred to the executive committee to 
seek fuller information. 

During the meeting three members of the staff handed in their resignations : 
the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, because of his early departure from China; Mr 
Chang Fu-liang, owing to inability to leave his present position as director of 
the rural welfare work of the National Economic Council in Kiangsi; and 
Mr T. H. Sun, in view of his duties as editor of The Christian Farmer. All three 
resignations were regretfully accepted. The Rev. E. C. Lobenstine has been a 
secretary of the Council since its foundation as the China Continuation Committee 
in 1913, and has represented it at many international meetings. He will be 
greatly missed. 

The Council on Medical Missions of the Chinese Medical Association has 
recently drawn attention to the fact that a new stage in their work is opening, 
owing to recent measures being taken by the Central Government concerning 
public health and preventive medicine. China’s public health officials 
recognize the importance of the mission hospitals for national health service 
and are anxious to include these hospitals within the work they are building 
up. The Council on Medical Missions believes that such co-operation will widen 
the influence of the mission hospitals and that it need in no way interfere with 
their evangelistic work. 

The Council is also anxious to relate the mission hospitals more closely to 
one another, to the churches with which they are affiliated and to the communities 
in which they are placed. Dr Edward Hume, who has spent the past year in 
China, has accepted the call to serve as liaison officer between the Council on 
Medical Missions, the mission hospitals and the Ministry of Health in connexion 
with the Government’s health programme. 
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Philippine Islands 


A RESULT of the movement towards political independence has beena surging 
up of national feeling in various churches. The Disciples of Christ at their 
convention last spring considered the organization of a national body to represent 
them. A similar movement has found wide acceptance among the Baptists, 
and may result in the formation of a national Baptist church union ; Methodist 
leaders also favour setting up an independent national organization before 
going forward toward further union, and the United Evangelical Church has 
outlined a plan for strengthening its work and its organic consciousness. 

This tendency temporarily checks movements towards union, but it is not 
believed that it will have an adverse effect upon them in the long run. There 
is a danger that nationalism may for a time loom too large in the Church, but 
wise Christian leaders recognize this as a danger and are on their guard against it. 

An enlarged meeting of the executive committee of the National Christian 
Council met with Dr Mott in Manila on May 13th and I4th. A good deal of time 
was given to a thorough discussion of different aspects of the question of co- 
operation in Christian work—a question which has been much to the fore in 
recent years, both in the Islands and among the mission boards of the United 
States. Dr Mott was able to clear up a confusion which had arisen in some minds 
regarding the proposed organization for mission unification, and the conviction 
of all those present was deepened that the National Christian Council has a 
valuable part to play in the Christian life of the Islands. 


International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews 


MEETING of the British and European sections of the Committee was 
held at Old Jordan’s Hostel, England, from July 10th to 12th, 1935. 

Dr Hoffmann submitted the report of the work of the department since 
its inception in September 1930, under the following headings: anti-Semitism, 
developments in Palestine ; changes in Jewry leading to religious disintegration ; 
the need for reconsideration of missionary methods and ways of dealing with 
special problems ; notable developments in different countries, and new fields of 
service ; the work of the International Hebrew Christian Alliance ; the question 
of literature ; future organization and programme. 

There was a discussion on the need or otherwise of establishing a Hebrew 
Christian Church, it being finally agreed that the need was rather for Hebrew 
Christian congregations ‘ in countries where there is no Christian Church or where 
the Church is definitely hostile.’ 

The need for drawing the attention of the leaders of the churches in all 
countries to their responsibility towards the Jews in their midst was stressed 
by many members of the Committee, and it was unanimously agreed that definite 
mt for a campaign to that end, to include the provision of suitable literature, 
should be undertaken. 

The Committee received with interest and sympathy a report on the work 
of the Council of Youth on Jewish and Christian Relationships, which had been 
formed in Great Britain, consisting of representatives of Christian youth organ- 
izations and bodies concerned with the education of Christian youth, for fostering 
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the education of Christian young men and women in the proper understanding 
of and Christian attitude ak the Jews. 

With regard to anti-Semitism, the Committee that an effort should be 
made by literature and in other ways to educate Christian people on the subject, 
and that a further study of the question of ‘ non-Aryans ’—particularly of 
Christian ‘ non-Aryans ’ in Germany—should be made. 

Immediately after the committee meeting Dr Hoffmann spent a month on 
the continent of Europe, before proceeding to America. 





Siam 

T the annual meeting of the National Christian Council in Bangkok last 
April a good deal of attention was directed to rural work. Several specific 
tasks were Ba oy as for instance, to experiment in plans already made 
for a rural Christian centre, to introduce the ‘ Lord’s acre’ plan into the life of 
the churches, to promote the observance of ‘ rural life Sunday,’ to co-operate 
with local governments and the Department of Agriculture in rural fairs, and 
to help to make more widely known and read the Farmer’s Magazine of the 

Department of Agriculture. 





Abyssinia 


A’ the time of writing these notes, war in Abyssinia appears almost inevitable. 

The inoculation of the whole Abyssinian army against typhoid and 
paratyphoid and its vaccination against smallpox have been ordered by the 
Government, and the work is being undertaken by the American medical mission 
staff. 

Missionaries working in the remote country districts have been advised in 
case of serious internal trouble to concentrate in centres agreed upon. All will 
be provided by the Government with a mule caravan and armed escort. Women 
pe i children not engaged directly in missionary work, it is suggested, should 
leave the country. 


North America 


fag Board of Managers of the American Bible Society has purchased 
450 Park Avenue, the building at the corner of Park Avenue and 57th 
Street in New York. The Society intends to alter and occupy the six-storey 
fireproof building already on the site as its general offices, library and salesroom. 
It is believed that this new building and location will enable the Society to reach 
a greater number of people and to engage in larger fields of service. 

The new building is to be occupied in time for it to be used in connexion 
with the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the printing of the 
English Bible, from October to December. 

The Foreign Missions Conference has prepared a pamphlet, Christian World 
Planning, for free distribution, explaining the work of the International Mission- 
ary Council in the world to-day and the place in it of the constituent Christian 
councils, especially of the Foreign Missions Conference. 
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Ecumenical Conferences 


TP\HE Continuation Committee of the World Conference of Faith and Order 

(the movement known as ‘ Lausanne’) met at Middelfart, Denmark, 
from August 4th to 7th under the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York. 
The main business of the meeting was to prepare the programme for the next 
world conference of the movement, to be held in 1937. It was decided that this 
conference should be held in Edinburgh, in view of the fact that the Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work (‘ Stockholm’) had planned to meet at 
Oxford also in the summer of 1937 a few weeks earlier, and this arrangement 
would allow those who are members of both movements to attend both meetings 
with the minimum of inconvenience. The four following subjects were agreed 
upon as the basis of discussion at Edinburgh: The Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; the Church of Christ and the Word of God; the Church of Christ : 
Ministry and Sacraments ; the Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. 

The executive committee of the Life and Work movement met at Chamly, 
near Montreux, from August 18th to 22nd, too late for its report to be included 
in these notes. 

A joint conference of the International Missionary Council and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, on the modern missionary situation, met at Basel 
ran August 3lst to September 5th, also too late for a report to be included 

ere. 





Missionary Expenditure 


THE AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NatTIonaL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary Councrm In THE Years 1931-1933 

















| 
| | Average 
Rate of 
1931 1932 1933 Average | exchange! | e a 
| dollars 
anes | : ‘va 
| 
Australia £ |  285,7012) 285,7012  285,7012 285,701 | $4.86656 $1,390,381 | 
Belgium | Fr. 98,638 | 99,540 98,638 98,939 0276 2,731 
Denmark | Kr. 1,850,000} 1,993,680 1,980,000 1,941,227 .268 520,249 
F : | M 5,085,702 | 4,044,445 5,220,7 4,766,982 0251 120,056 
| France . | Fr. 5,750,019 5,090,147 4,192,485 5,010,884 089179 196,321 
| Germany . | M. 5,839 | 4,888,152 4,977,175 5,216,730 | .2382 1,242,625 
| Great Britain £ 2,217,814 2,139,241 2,188,131 2,165,062 | 4.86656 | 10,536,404 
| Latin America | $ 4,450, 3,027,9563 3,058,358 3,512,105 — | 3,512,105 
etherlands . Fi. 1,116,000 1,356,000 1,408,032 1,203,844, 402 | 519,924 
New Zealand : | £ 75,0004 80,000 76,667 | 4.86656 373,105 
North America® . | $ 27,164,572 | 23,088,072 18,829,505 23,027,383 — | 28,027, 
orway. . | Kr. 241 1,902,431 1,902,431 1,992,287 .268 533,933 
South Kirica’ | £ 200,000 200,0004 200,000 200, 4.86656 | 973,312 
Sweden. . Kr. 2,805,115 3,454,461 3,523,816 3,261,131 268 | 873,983 
Switzerland . Fr. 1,636,197 1,485,113 1,629,830 1,550, .198 299,223 
$44,121,735 








1 The rate of exchange is reckoned at par as in 1932 2 Figures for 1927. 
3 Incomplete reports. . 4 Figures for 1931. 
5 Exclusive of expenditure in Latin America. 6 Figures for 1932. 
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Germany 


T the meeting of the national synod (Reichssynode) of the Confessional 
Church at Augsburg in June a resolution was passed calling on pastors and 
congregations to support German evangelical missions with renewed earnestness, 
taking advantage of the recent re-acquired permission to send out funds to a 
limited extent to the sorely burdened missionaries for their work. The resolution 
further emphasized that foreign missionary work is an integral part of any 
presentation of the Gospel, and that the experiences of the Church abroad can 
throw valuable light on the solution of problems of the Church at home. 

The difficulties of transmitting funds to the missions are—as mentioned above 
—at least temporarily modified. The Government now permits an agreed 
sum for missionary salaries (up to two-thirds) to be sent each month to the missions 
which have joined the Missionary Exchange Commission (Missions-Devisen- 
Kommission) set up last year. 


India 


HE terrible earthquake which occurred at Quetta on May 31st has aroused 

a wave of sympathy and practical service throughout India and the world. 

The hospitals of the Church Missionary Society and the Church of England 

Zenana mission, all the mission bungalows and the church were in ruins. The 

death-roll included three women missionaries and more than sixty Indian 

Christians. Dr H. T. Holland was among the injured. Among the many appeals 

for help for the survivors, one has been issued by an influential committee 

formed in Lahore—the Quetta Earthquake Relief Committee for Indian Christians 

—particularly to meet the needs of Indian Christian sufferers. Contributions 
to this fund may be sent to Mr B. L. Rallia Ram, c/o Y.M.C.A., Lahore. 

The Programme of Advance in Evangelism, recently issued, gives effect to the 
Council’s resolve : ‘ to place before the churches in India the call to take part 
in a forward movement in evangelism by having a definite aim for the next 
five years.’ Special prominence is given to the observance of fifty days of 
preparation. The programme is being widely distributed and it is hoped that 
it will help to give a lead to the Church in its all-important task. 

A Negro delegation from the Student Christian Movement of America to the 
Student Christian Movement of India, Burma and Ceylon is expected in Colombo 
early in November, to spend four months in visiting college and university 
centres. Their message will, however, extend beyond the student world, and the 
visit will be another means of forwarding the cause of evangelism. 

Dr Frank Laubach, whose literacy campaign in the Philippines has proved 
such a marked success, recently spent two months in India working out the 
simplest and easiest possible method of teaching illiterate people to read. His 
tour included visits to the Central Provinces and South India, where, with the 
co-operation of Indian teachers, he prepared charts in Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu and Urdu. These are now being tested with the hope that the project 
will help to overcome the illiteracy which is so grave a stumbling-block to the 
Church. Dr Laubach hopes to return to India in 1936 to continue his work 
in other vernaculars. 

The Christian Medical Association (which acts as the medical department of 


1 See IRM, pp. 503-5. 
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the National Christian Council) during last year conducted two regional con 
ferences for medical assistants, which were so much appreciated that they are to 
be repeated. The committee on the ministry of healing is planning the pre- 
paration of a small study book for use by medical workers, students and other 
church members. The standard for admission of nurses for training is steadily 
rising ; several mission hospitals now accept only girls of matriculation standard. 
The need of post-graduate training for nurses is beginning to be felt. 





Great Britain 


‘| \HE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies met at Swanwick from June 12th to 15th. 

Following up the discussion of the previous year on the need for evangelism 
by the Church in Great Britain, a number of reports were given describing 
what the different churches were doing. A resolution was adopted looking to 
much closer co-operation of the churches ‘at home,’ no less than abroad, in 
evangelistic work and in the task of renewing and raising the level of spiritual 
life, Meetings for united evangelistic witness are being planned for the coming 
winter. 

The proposal to hold a meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
1938 was considered, also the preparatory work that such a meeting would entail. 
The Conference resolved to support the proposal if the International Missionary 
Council is led to go forward with it. 





Subjects for Intercession 


October to December 1935 


Ler us Pray: For the Church in the world to-day in view of the situation between 
Italy and Abyssinia, and that peace may be achieved between these countries 
(p. iv). 


Ler us Pray: For the committee of the International Missionary Council, in session 
September 27th to October 6th; that the members may be guided in all their 
deliberations and perceive clearly what is God’s will regarding the proposed meeting 
of the Council in 1938 (p. i). 


Ler us Pray: For the forward movement of evangelism in India, and for the visit 
of the Negro delegation (p. vi). 


Let us Pray: That the quater-centenary celebration of the translation of the English 
Bible may stimulate Bible reading in the English-speaking countries (p. iv). 


Let us Pray: For the leaders of church life in the Philippine Islands; that they 
may guide the tide of national feeling in the churches into channels which will 
enrich and strengthen them (p. iii). 


Ler us Pray: For German missionaries and those who support the missions in this 
period of difficulty (p. vi). 


Let us Pray: For the work of the Christian medical associations of China and India 
(pp. ii, vi-vii). 


t 
Let us Pray: For relief work and reconstruction following the Quetta earthquake 
(p. vi). 
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